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PREFAC R. 


)@VINCE the establishment of Christianity throughout 
the civilized world, Palestine has been the most in- 
teresting portion of the globe in the eyes of every 


race professing faith in Jesus Christ. Not only is it 
the scene of the events recorded in the Old Testament, but 
it witnessed the birth, the labors, the great Sacrifice, and 
the triumphant Resurrection and Ascension of the Re- 
deemer of the World. Every reader of the Bible is familiar 
with its names and its story, but each one feels the need of 
a more intimate acquaintance with the country itself than 
can be gained from the pages of the Sacred Scriptures. 

In the long ages that have elapsed since the destruction 
of Jerusalem, great changes have taken place in the Holy 
Land; old sites have disappeared, and the names of others 
have been so changed that it is impossible for one unac- 
quainted with the present condition of Palestine to locate 
the scenes of the Bible narrative with anything like cer- 
tainty. Indeed this task has required the exercise of the 
highest talent and the greatest patience in explorers spe- 
cially trained for the purpose. The general reader cannot 
hope to accomplish this feat without the assistance of those 
who have made the Holy Land their especial study. 


It is only during the present century, and especially during 
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the past ten or twenty years, that Palestine has really been 
made known to the world. The researches of Dr. Robin- 
son accomplished more towards familiarizing Europe and 
America with Palestine than had been done by all his pre- 
decessors, and many of the vexed questions of the to- 
pography of that country were satisfactorily settled by this 
explorer. Since then there has been an almost uninter- 
rupted succession of discoveries of the highest importance 
and the deepest interest. Efforts have been made, and are 
still in progress, to explore every part of the Holy Land, to 
identify the cities and localities named in the Bible with the 
modern sites of the country, and to collect evidence tending 
to establish the truth of those statements of the Scriptures 
which have been most combated by modern writers. The 
information thus acquired has revolutionized our knowledge 
of Palestine. 

The progress of these discoveries has been watched with 
the deepest interest by the people of this country and 
Europe, and there has been a general desire that the re- 
sults of these investigations should be given to the public 
in a form both convenient and accessible to all classes. The 
great work of Dr. Robinson is both too bulky and expensive 
for popular circulation, and the reports of the various ex- 
plorations, with their invaluable maps and plans, are inac- 
cessible to the general public for the same reason. The 
various works of travel which have been issued from time 
to time are of necessity merely the experience of the writers, 
and cover but a portion of the subject. There has long 
been a demand for a work upon Palestine, popular in price 
and character, which shall present a full, accurate, and com- 
prehensive account of the present condition of the country ; 
embodying all the discoveries of the European and American 
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explorers, and placing the reader in possession of all the 
information that has been gained concerning that country, its 
history, people, and sacred sites. This want the author has 
endeavored to meet in the present volume, to the prepara- 
tion of which he has devoted years of study and research. 
He has endeavored to make it complete, a work, in short, 
which shall supply every need for information concerning 
the Holy Land, its topography, geography, history, tradi. 
tions, customs and present condition. 

In the preparation of such a work the author has been 
obliged to depend upon the labors and researches of others. 
While neglecting no authority accessible to him, he has re- 
lied mainly upon such authorities as Dr. Robinson, who must 
ever stand first in this respect, Dr. Porter, Dr. Tristram, 
Captain Wilson, Captain Warren, the Count de Vogué, Dr. 
Smith, Professor Palmer, Dr. Thompson, M. de Saulcy, 
Dean Stanley and others too numerous to mention here. 
He has sought to present to the reader the results of the 
labors and researches of these eminent gentlemen, and to 
place him also in possession of the last information acces- 
sible from any authentic source. He has aimed to make 
the work complete, and has neglected nothing that could 
contribute to the success of the object in view. 

It should be distinctly understood that the author does 
not offer this book to the reader as a record of his travels 
or his own experiences. In some places it is written in the 
form of a narrative of travel, as that form offered the best 
advantages for bringing before the reader the scenes and 
customs of the region to which he is invited. No single 
traveller could possibly gain the knowledge of the country, 
its scenery and customs, which is presented in these pages. 
Yet it is believed that all who have visited the Holy Land 
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will admit the truthfulness of the narrative, and recognize in 
much of it experiences which must ever be numbered among 
the most delightful memories of their lives. 

The writer has nowhere sought to obtrude his own un- 
supported opinions upon the reader; and it is confidently 
asserted that this volume contains no statement which can- 
not be sustained by the highest and most unquestioned 
authorities upon the subjects whereof it treats. 

It seemed most fitting to open the work with an account 
of the Desert of the Wanderings, the scene in which the 
people of God were prepared for the great destiny which 
awaited them in the Land f Promise. The investigations 
of the British Sinai Exploring Expedition and the researches 
of Professor Palmer have resulted in valuable additions to 
our knowledge of that region, and it seemed but fitting to 
embody them here, 

The author can but express here the hope that has 
cheered him thr ughout his labors—that this volume may 
prove a genuine assistance to those to whom it is offered, 
by enabling them to obtain from it a correct idea of the 
country of which it treats, and that it may also induce them 
to do what they may in strengthening the hands of those 
whose work in Palestine is still in progress, and which, if 
properly a must yield the most valuable results. 


; J. Do Me@rrliae 
June roth, 1875. 
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19 Synagogue ofthe Portuguese Jews. 30 Place of the “Scala Sancta,” the Holy Staircase 
31 Pilate’s House. = 


20 Mosque. 
: 32 Place of Flagellation. 
IV.—THE MOHAMMEDAN QU ARTER. 33 Ruins of 3 Church. House of Simon the Pharisee. 
34 Church of St. Anna. 


21 Khan and Bazaar. 35 House of Herod. Dervish’s Mosque. 
22 Mineral Bath. - 
23 Convent and Schools. V.—THE MOORS’ QUARTER. 
24 Institute for Blind Dervishes. 
25 Hospital of St. Helena. 
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HAGAR AND ISHMAEL IN THE DESERT. 


THE PATHWAYS 


OF 


THE HOLy LAND. 


PART I. 
SINAI AND THE WILDERNESS. 


Char TER I. 
THE EXODUS. 


The route from Cairo to Suez—The Land of Goshen—Description of Goshen—Its posi- 
tion—The Cradle of the Israelitish nation—Oppression of the Israelites by Pharaoh— 
The Deliverance—The Night of the Passover—The Death of the First-Born of Egypt— 
The Gathering of Israel—A marvellous growth—The March from Rameses—Reasons 

. for the route adopted—Succoth—Etham—The March to the southward—Pursuit of the 
Egyptians—The Camp by the Sea—Position of the Camp—Pharaoh’s exultation— 
Terror of the Israelites—The Divine Command—FExplanation of it—The Miraculous 
Pathway—Jehovah fights for Israel—The Night Passage of the Red Sea—The Egyp- 
tians Destroyed—Scene of the Passage—Dr. Porter’s Views—The March to Sinai— 
List of Encampments in the first stage of the Journey. 

- 

(7 HE traveller leaving the city of Cairo, the capital of 

| Egypt, by the morning train, enters the ancient 

“Land of Goshen” early in the afternoon. Sweep 

ing around to the northward of the traditional site 

of Rameses, and turning southward after leaving Ismaila, 
the railroad traverses the western borders of Lake Timsah 
and the Bitter Lakes, and terminates at Suez, the extreme 
northern port of the Red Sea. The country along the route 
has few attractions, and has but little to recommend it to 
travellers, if. we except the famous Suez Canal, apart from 
the traditions which cluster around it, and make it memor- 
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able as the abode in which the chosen people of God grew 
from a family into a great nation. 

By tracing the route of the railway upon the map, the 
reader will see that it passes for a long distance through 
the country to which the Hebrews gave the name of 
“Goshen.” The “Land of Goshen” lay between the Pelu- 
sian arm of the Nile, and Arabia, east of the great Delta, and 
was bounded on the northeast by the Desert of Shur. The 
cities of Rameses and Heliopolis either lay within the limits 
of Goshen, or adjoined it, and Memphis, the capital of the 
Pharaohs, was not far distant. It was a fertile district, admi- 
rably adapted to grazing, and well suited to the necessities 
of the Hebrews, who were a pastoral people. It is believed 
to have been formerly more productive and better watered 
than at present. | 

In this province, if it may be so described, the family of 
Jacob established themselves under the protection of Joseph 
and the favor of Pharaoh. There they increased and mul- 
tiplied during the two hundred and twelve years of their 
sojourn in Egypt, and there they were subjected to a severe 
and cruel bondage bya race of kings hostile to the dynasty 
that had favored Joseph. Their servitude lasted for about 
one hundred years, and while it was burdensome to the last 
degree, it had the effect of separating them entirely from 
the Egyptians and uniting them by the ties of a common 
misfortune into a compact body, capable and willing to 
execute the great task which God designed for them. In 
a little more than two centuries they increased, from a 
single family of seventy persons, to a nation whose adult 
male population amounted to six hundred thousand, and 
which according to the usual mode of reckoning would give 
a total population of from two million five hundred thousand 
to three million souls. This vast body of Hebrews, estab- 
lished in one of the most commanding positions of the 
kingdom, naturally excited the alarm and suspicion of the 
Egyptian sovereigns. Hence the persecutions with which 
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they were visited, and which were designed to crush them 
out of existence as a people. In their great affliction they 
cried to the God of their fathers for deliverance, and it 
pleased Jehovah to hear them. They were now strong 
enough in numbers, and sufficiently disciplined by their 
misfortunes to take the first steps in the accomplishment 
of the great destiny He designed for them. 

It forms no part of our plan to trace the successive steps 
by which the Almighty prepared the great Leader of the 
Exodus, and manifested to the Israelites His power to carry 
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them through their trials and secure them the possession 
of the inheritance promised them, and made it plain both to 
them and to the Egyptians that there was no God like unto 
Jehovah. We begin our task with the gathering of the hosts 
of Israel, assembled on the night of the First Passover in and 
around the city of Rameses, at the conclusion of the Paschal 
Supper, equipped for the long journey before them, and 
awaiting the order to advance. It is not difficult to call up 
in imagination the events of the momentous night.—The 
gloom of the Egyptian darkness enshrouding the great 
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kingdom; the hush of anxious expectancy holding ‘the 
dense masses of the Hebrews with a spell of silence; the 
wild midnight cry of anguish as the destroying angel wrote 
upon the marble brows of the first-born of Egypt the 
answer of Jehovah to Pharaoh’s impious defiance; the 
arrival in hot haste of the royal messenger, with the 
agonized entreaty of the terrified king to depart at once; 
the eagerness with which the Egyptians load the Hebrews 
with their richest and rarest ornaments, jewels of gold and 
silver and raiment; the order to begin the march; and the 
advance of the mighty host, the very ground shaking 
under their tread, and the banner of Jehovah flaming in 
the van, and leading them along a way they knew not, to 
change the history of the world. “Jehovah went before 
them by day in a pillar of cloud, to lead them the way; by 
night in a pillar of fire, to give them light: to go by day 
and night.” 

Had it been the object of Jehovah to lead the people 
into the Promised Land by,the most direct route, the 
march would have been directed towards the Mediterra- 
nean, and along the sandy plain bordering that sea, and 
would have been accomplished in a few days, Jehovah 
providing some way of overcoming the hostility of the 
warlike people through whose territory the route must lie. 
But the chosen people were not yet fit to enter upon their 
inheritance. They were to be carried through a course of 
discipline and instruction, and were to be first taught a 
system of religious and civil legislation which was to con- 
stitute their national strength and in which was to be found 
their national and individual salvation. They were to be 
purged of the taints which had clung to them from their 
long contact with the people and customs of Egypt, and 
made a “peculiar people,” separate and distinct from any 
of the nations by which they were to be surrounded, and to 
be endowed with the strength which should enable them 
to preserve this peculiarity upon which their whole future 
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depended. ‘To accomplish this required a careful prepara- 
tion, and the Almighty at once cut them off from all con- 
tact with the whole race of man. 

The first day's march was to Succoth. The word signi- 
fies only “tents” or “booths,” and the site is not known at 
present. Their object was to pass around the Bitter Lakes. 
The next morning the march was resumed, and the camp 
was formed for the night at Etham, on “the edge of the 
wilderness.” This has been identified by some writers with 
Seba Biar (the Seven Wells), to the west of a site about 
half-way down the ancient course of the Bitter Lakes. 
This brought them to a point from which they could con- 
veniently pass into the wilderness or desert and follow the 
natural route around the head of the Gulf of Suez, which 
then extended farther north than it does now, to Sinai. 
But while encamped here an event occurred which caused 
a total change of route on their part. The King of Egypt, 
having recovered from the terror into which the awful visi- 
tation of the death of the first-born of his kingdom had 
thrown him, repented him of having allowed so large and use- 
ful a body of people to leave his kingdom, and he hastily 
assembled a strong force with six hundred war-chariots and 
pursued them, determined to either compel their return or 
annihilate them. He followed them doubtless by the route 
they had taken from Rameses, and it would seem that the 
news of his approach reached them while they halted at 


Etham. Humanly speaking they were defenceless, for they. 


were unarmed, and following hard upon them came the 


most famous and best appointed army of that period. A: 


means of escape lay open to them. They could move 


rapidly to the eastward and enter the broken country of : 
the desert where the chariots of the Egyptians could not: 
follow them. This would doubtless have been their course - 


had they been under human leadership alone, and this was 
evidently what Pharaoh expected them to do. But at the 
express command of God they moved to the southward. 
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“They turned and encamped before Pi-Hahiroth, between 
Migdol and the sea, over against Baal-Zephon.” So en- 
tirely have these names disappeared that it is difficult to 
locate the places they describe with certainty, but it would 
seem that the route from Etham to the Red Sea lay down 
the Wady-et-Tumeylat, through which ran the ancient canal 
ascribed to Rameses. Pursuing this route they came to 
the spot called Pi-Hahiroth and encamped on the shore 
of the sea, having occupied a day in their march from 
Etham. Before them was that portion of the Red Sea now 
known as the Gulf of Suez, to the south and east rose the 
magnificent range of Jebel Atakah, which may have been 
Migdol, to the north of them were the desert and the low 
hills of Muktala, and to the west was the vast plain of sand 
which lay between the sea and Egypt. Baal-Zephon, oppo- 
site which they were encamped, must have been, if these 
suppositions are correct, the site now occupied by the town 
of Suez. The position thus held by the Israelites seemed 
to human eyes a complete trap in which they were shut up 
without a chance of escape. It was within the power of the 
Egyptian army to seize and hold every outlet from their 
position, and it seemed to Pharaoh that they had volun- 
tarily placed themselves in his power, that they were “en- 
tangled in the land,” that “the wilderness had shut them 
in.” Accordingly, as soon as he had ascertained their 
position, he made his dispositions for a decisive attack 
upon them. 

The opinion of the Egyptian king as to the hopelessness 
of the effort of the Israelites to escape from him was shared 
by the people themselves. As they beheld the Egyptian 
army following remorselessly upon their footsteps, and con- 
trasted their own weakness with the strength of the host 
whose valor and efficiency they well knew, they were seized 
with terror and began to reproach Moses bitterly for 
having brought them out of Egypt only to perish in the 
attack which was evidently close at hand. Moses, however, 
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assured them that God would save them from their ene~ 
mies, and would fight for them. 

And now appeared the real cause of the divine command 
to commit an act which seemed to Pharaoh and his veteran 
commanders a fatal blunder. Jehovah had determined to 
punish the Egyptians for their impious resistance of His 
will by destroying their hosts. “I will get me honor upon 
Pharaoh, and upon all his host, upon his chariots, and upon 
his horsemen. And the Egyptians shall know that I am 
the Lord.” God had placed His people in a position from 
which deliverance could come from Him alone, and He thus 
designed to teach 
them their first and 
most necessary les- 
son—their depend- 
; ence upon Him. Be- 
sides this He meant 
to show them in the 
=. most impressive 
manner that however 
desperate their situ- 
| “fl Pern ation His. army wae 

THE PILLAR OF FIRE. powerful to save, 

and when all human 

means of safety were exhausted He was able of His omnipo- 
tence to open a way. 

The Egyptians were close behind. They were occupy- 
ing all the passes that led from the defile, and might fall 
upon the Israelites at any moment. But the hand of God 
restrained them. The pillar of cloud which had guided the 
Israelites to the sea-shore now removed from its position in 
front of the people and went behind them, between them 
and their enemies. It covered the camp of Pharaoh with 
a deep shadow, intensifying the natural darkness of the 
night and putting a stop to all the operations of the 
Egyptians, but towards the camp of Israel it was a pillar 
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A BIRD’S EYE VIEW OF EGYPT. 
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of fire and gave them light whereby to execute the com- 
mand of God. 

“Speak unto the children of Israel that they go forward,” 
was the divine command; “but lift thou up thy rod and 
stretch out thine hand over the sea and divide it; and the 
children of Israel shall go on dry ground through the midst 
of the sea.” 

This was the plan of the God of Hosts. Israel was to be 
saved by His hand alone, and here, when the cause of the 
people seemed hopeless, He was to give them a convincing 
proof of His tender love for them, a proof which should 
merit their loyal affection. Their way of deliverance was 
to be through the sea, and their escape was to be effected 
in such a manner that they could not possibly attribute it 
to any human agency. 

At the command of the Almighty, Moses stretched out 
his hand over the sea, and the Lord caused a strong east 
wind to blow directly across the sea with such force that 
the waters were divided and a pathway cut through the sea, 
the waters standing up like a wall on either hand and leav- 
ing the bed of the gulf dry for the passage of the Israelites. 
When the way was cleared, the people at the command of 
Moses went forward along the pathway thus miraculously 
formed for them, and by the first gray dawn of the morning 
the entire host was safe upon the shores of the peninsula 
of Sinai. The Egyptians, when they found the Israelites 
pressing on, no doubt supposed that they had discovered 
some until then unknown route around the mountain which 
cut them off from returning to Egypt, and at once started 
in pursuit. With the pillar of cloud oppressing them with 
its darkness, it seems hardly probable that they saw the 
true nature of the route traversed by the Israelites, and it 
is possible that they followed them along the. pathway 
across the sea without seeing the danger they were incur- | 
ring. This is doubtless what is meant by the statement 
that “in the morning watch the Lord looked upon the host 
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of the Egyptians through the pillar of fire and of the cloud, 
and troubled the hosts of the Egyptians, and took off their 
chariot wheels, that they drave them heavily.” It would 
seem that when the Israelites had gained the opposite shore 
in safety and the host of Pharaoh had gotten half-way across 
the sea, God removed the gloom in which the pursuing 
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host had been moving and caused the Egyptians to see the 
' fearful position into which they had ventured. In an instant 
the army was seized with a panic, the wildest confusion pre- 
vailed, the powerful war-chariots broke down, and the con- 
fused mass of men and horses paralyzed with terror endeav- 
ored to regain the shore they had left. The Egyptians 
realized in that moment of doom that God was fighting 
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against them. It was too late to find safety. They had 
defied Jehovah and their punishment was upon them. At 
the command of God, Moses stretched out his hand once 
more over the sea. In an instant the wind changed and 
the waters, released from the pressure that had held them 
up, returned with a heavy surge to their natural channel, 
overwhelming the chariots and the army of Egypt, who were 
drowned, not one of them escaping. In the morning the 
tide cast many of the bodies upon the eastern shore of the 
gulf, where the Israelites beheld them. 

Much discussion has taken place as to the precise site of 
the passage of the Red Sea by the Israelites. We do not 
propose to renew it here. The Arab traditions are utterly 
unreliable. Niebuhr has well observed that “Wherever 
you ask an Arab where the Egyptians were drowned, he 
points to the part of the shore where you are standing.” 
“The passage of the Red Sea,” says Dean Stanley, “has 
been extended, as already observed, by the Arab traditions 
down the whole Gulf of Suez, and even to the Gulf of 
"Akaba. But it may for all practical purposes be confined 
to two points—the Wady Tuaricka, opposite the wells of 
Moses, or the immediate neighborhood of Suez; whether 
at the present fords or at some point higher up the gulf, 
which then, doubtless, extended farther northward.” * 

“The pomt at which they crossed,’ says Dr. Porter, 
“must be determined from the details of the Biblical narra- 
tive in connection with the physical features of the coast. 
The depth of the channel cannot be allowed to influence 
our decision ; nor can the tidal rise or fall, nor any supposed 
effect of an ordinary storm. The passage was opened by 
a miracle; that is, by a direct exercise of Divine power 
temporarily overcoming the laws of gravitation, and raising 
up the water on each side. 

“The action of the wind cannot be fully explained. It 


* Sinai and Palestine, page 36. 
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appears to have swept across the gulf in a narrow track 
with such tremendous violence as to cut a way through, 
forcing the water back on each side. No natural tempest 
could have done this. It was a mighty agent in God's 
hand, acting as He willed, not merely clearing a passage, 
but keeping up ‘the wall’ of waters on each side during 
the entire night. The miraculous element must be fully 
admitted, or else the narrative must be rejected altogether 
as a fable. 

“The place of passage is minutely described. The 
Israelites had encamped in front of Pi-Hahiroth, between 
Migdol and the sea, in front of Baal-Zephon. These places, 
however, are now unknown. It is even uncertain whether 
the names are Egyptian or Hebrew, so that no argument 
can be based on their signification. . . 

“The head of the gulf is a channel less than a mile wide 
and about four miles long, running from north to south. 
At its southern end, on a low promontory, stands the town 
of Suez. South of the town the shore trends westward, 
and sweeping round, forms a spacious bay bounded on the 
south by the rocky promontory of Atakah. The bay has 
a broad margin well adapted for a camp. It is shut in on 
the west by the precipitous ridge of Jebel Atakah; while 
on the south beyond the promontory lies a barren desert. 
This bay appears to correspond in all respects to the 
station of the Israelites ‘between Migdol (perhaps Jebel 
Atakah) and the sea.’ Pharaoh, following them from the 
north, would see the impassable heights of Atakah on the 
one side and the wilderness beyond, and might, therefore, 
well say, ‘They are entangled in the land, the wilderness 
hath shut them in.’ 

“From the promontory of Atakah to the opposite shore 
of the gulf is seven miles. This distance could easily be 
traversed by the Israelites in a night; and it would leave 
sufficient room for the opening of the miraculous passage 
and the subsequent overthrow of the horses and chariots 
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of Pharaoh. At this spot, therefore, we feel inclined to 
fix the passage.” 

Once over the Red Sea, the Israelites pursued their way 
down its eastern shore along the western side of the penin- 
sula of Sinai to the mountain of God. The stations or en- 
campments mentioned in the narrative of this part of their 
journey are eight in number, and are enumerated in Num- 
bers xxxili. 8-16. They were: 1. Marah; 2. Elim; 3. By 
the Red Sea; 4. The Wilderness of Sin; 5. Dophkah; 
6. Alush; 7. Rephidim; 8. The Wilderness of Sinai. 
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MAP SHOWING THE WANDERINGS OF THE ISRAELITES. 
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THE PENINSULA OF SINAI. 


Popular Conception of Sinai—True character of the Peninsula—Size—Geological Forma- 
tions—Mountainous region—The Granite Mountains—The Wadies—Singular charac- 
ter of these Mountain Valleys—Mountain torrents—The Rainfall in the Peninsula— 
General appearance of the country—The Botany of Sinai—Gorgeous :oloring of the 
Rocks—Silence—Changes in the appearance of the country—Destruction of trees— 
History of the Peninsula—The Exodus—Visits of Elijah and St. Paul—Introduction 
of Christianity—Paran—Inhabitants of the Peninsula—The Bedawin of Sinai—-Sub- 
division—The Tawarah—The Sawadlihah—The ’Aleikat—The Muzeiny—The Au- 
lad Suleiman—The Beni Wasel—Range of the Tawarah—Characteristics of the 
Tawarah—Their Honesty—Social Customs—Marriage Ceremony—The Jebeliyeh—. 
The Terabin—The Tiyahah—The Haiwat—The *Alawin—Bedawin Laws—Ad. 
ministration of Justice—The Blood Revenge—Morals—Bedawin Prayers— Funeral 
Ceremonies—Religion of the Sinai Bedawin. 


O the popular mind Sinai is a single mountain, stand- 
ing alone in a vast desert of sand, which may be 
approached from any direction, and may be recog- 
nized as the most conspicuous object in the great 
peninsula. Indeed, the accounts given in the Bible to some 
extent warrant this conception, and it is only when the sacred 
volume is read by the light of modern discovery that the 
true character of Sinai is understood. The mountainous 
character of the country is not brought out very distinctly 
in the Mosaic narrative, and the desert, as it actually exists, 
is a wilderness of rocks, sand being the exception. 

“Sinai is a triangular peninsula situated between the two 
arms of the Red Sea, the Gulf of Suez, and the Gulf of 
‘Akabah, with the escarpment of the Tih plateau project- 
ing wedgewise into it from its northern base. The sides of 
the triangle measure about 190 and 130 miles respectively, 
and the length of its base is nearly 150 miles; this gives an 


area of 11,600 square miles,” 
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“A broad belt of sandstone crosses the peninsula imme- 
diately south of the line of the desert of Tih, and extends 
almost from shore to shore.” The mountains of this dis- 
trict are for the most part low and isolated, with broad 
plateaux for their summits; but the fantastic shapes and 
gorgeous coloring of the rocks more than compensate for 
the deficiency in height, and some of the sandstone peaks, 
such as Umm Rijlain, are among the most striking features 
in the peninsula. Broad, undulating plains, and narrow val- 
leys with sheer precipitous sides, are among the most con- 
spicuous features of this belt of country. Of the plains, the 
largest is the Debbet er Ramleh, which skirts the base of 
the Tih range, and occupies about one-eighth of the whole 
sandstone area. 

“This formation is rich in mineral wealth, containing many 
veins of iron, copper, and turquoise. The absence of all 
conveniences for smelting and transport deprives them of 
commercial value at the present day, but the ancient Egyp- 
tians appear to have had greater facilities, and to have 
worked the ores upon a very extensive scale. The neigh- 
borhood of Sarabit-el-Khadim and Magharah abounds in 
mines, in hieroglyphical tablets recording the names and 
titles of the kings under whose auspices they were worked, 
and in other archzological relics of the highest interest and 
antiquity. 

“South of the sandstone belt is a triangular mass of moun- 
tains, its highest peak reaching to an elevation of between 
8,000 and 9,000 feet, its two sides running nearly parallel 
with those of the peninsula itself, and finally meeting them 
in a common apex at Ras Muhammed. A strip of flat desert 
bounds. this triangle on the east and west sides ; on the east- 
ern side it disappears here and there when the mountains 
come down in sharp escarpments to the sea; on the west- 
ern side it grows gradually larger as it runs southward and 
obtains its maximum breadth at Tar. Here it is a broad, 
undulating plain of gravel, which, as the largest unbroken 
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expanse in the country, is called emphatically, El Ga’ah, or 
‘the plain.” Its monotonous level is only broken by a low 
range of hills skirting the shore, and by two small conical 
hills in its centre, which, from their peculiar conformation, 
the Arabs have appropriately named Gerain ’Utud, ‘the 
budding horns of a kid.’ 

“The cretaceous formation skirts the seaboard in a long, 
narrow slip extending southward from Suez to Tar, and 
bounded on the northeast by the escarpment of the Tih, on 
the east and southeast by the sandstone and granite dis- 
tricts. Here and there the shore-plains are interrupted by 
precipitous bluffs of limestone. This region is the dreariest 
of all; the mountains, which do not at any point attain an 
elevation of more than 2,6co feet, are colorless and almost 
featureless, rising at first gently from the shore-plains, and 
then more sharply and abruptly to their highest ridges, 
Even here one sometimes finds a narrow gorge or pic- 
turesque valley, a cool stream rippling along its bed, and 
caper plants festooning gracefully over its white and daz- 
zling walls, The mountains of this cretaceous district are 
confined to its southern portion; from the Wady Gharandel 
northward the country is a smooth and level desert, sloping 
gradually towards the sea. 

“The grandest mountain features are found amidst the 
crystalline rocks which occupy the central portion of the 
peninsula. These consist chiefly of granite or porphyry, 
gneiss, and mica-schist. The scenery in the granite is 
far more imposing than in the other formations; in these 
last, however, the bright and beautiful coloring of the dole- 
ritic or dioritic dikes with which the gneissic and schistose 
rocks are streaked, gives a peculiarly pleasing and romantic 
effect to the landscape. 

“The granite mountains lie in such a rugged, tumbled 
chaos as scarcely to admit of classification. It has been usual 
to divide them into three clusters—that in the west having 
Mount Serbal for its highest point, the central (or Sinai) 
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group, of which one of the highest peaks of Jebel Katherina 
is the highest in the peninsula, and the group to the south- 
east culminating in the magnificent peak of Umm Shomer. 

“The most conspicuous features of the granite region are 
the long range north of the easternmost Wady Nasb, the 
high sierra to the south, which, with Jebel eth Thebt for its 
northern and highest point, reaches almost to Ras Muham- 
med, and the great granite wall shutting in the central mass 
of plutonic rocks in the midst of which Mount Sinai lies. 

“The long winding valleys by which the mountain groups 
are intersected are called Wadies. They are not at all like 
the valleys to which we are accustomed; but present rather 
the appearance of dry, sandy river-beds. ‘They are, in fact, 
the courses along which the torrents from the mountains 
find their way down to the sea; but, as rain seldom falls, and 
as there is no soil or vegetation on the mountain sides to 
collect or absorb the gentle showers when they do come, the 
valleys are never filled except on the occasion of some 
fierce storm bursting over the mountains which they drain. 
Seldom as this event occurs, and partial as it always is, the 
water-worn appearance of the shelving sides of the Wadies, 
and the large boulders of rock which lie scattered about 
their beds, show that at some time or other nearly every one 
of them has been the scene of one of these terrible sez/s or 
floods. The rainfall in the country, though scanty, is sufh- 
cient to replenish the few springs and rivulets which form 
the permanent water-supply. So rapid is the evaporation, 
that a few minutes after a shower has fallen the surface of 
the ground is as dry and thirsty-looking as before; but a 
large proportion must be absorbed and retained in the 
gravel, with which the Wady beds are filled ; the great floods 
also, which occasionally rush so impetuously down to the 
sea, must yet leave much moisture behind. 

“Although the general aspect of the country is one of 
sheer desolation and barrenness, it is not to be supposed 
that there is no fertility to be found there. There are no 
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rivers, yet many a pleasant little rivulet fringed with verdure 
may be met with here and there, especially in the romantic 
glens of the granite district. At Wadies Nasb and Gharan- 
del are perennial, though not continuous, streams, and 
large tracts of vegetation. At that part of Wady Feiran, 
where the valley contracts in breadth and concentrates the 
moisture, we find the most considerable oasis in the penin- 
sula; and behind the little seaport of Tar, also, where a de- 
pression in the great alluvial plain of El Ga’ah collects the 
moisture, there exists a large and magnificent grove of date- 
palms. 

“Besides these, the more fertile spots produce thorns, 
acacia, tamarisk, sidr, and other trees, while most of the 
valleys contain some vegetation; in the highlands, myrrh, 
thyme, and other fragrant herbs, and in the plains, ve¢tem or 
broom (the juniper tree of Scripture), sekkeran (a kind of 
mallow), ’adec¢hirdn, and countless plants on which the camels 
feed. Even the barest and most stony hillside is seldom 
entirely destitute of vegetation ; and the Jericho rose, an ex- 
traordinary bibulous plant, which has the faculty of expand- 
ing when placed in water, after lying in a cabinet for years, 
may be seen on the most unpromising spots. 

“The herbage of the valleys is of a pale, sickly green, and 
in the summer season often so burned up that it crumbles to 
powder at the slightest touch; but the first shower of spring 
recalls the plant into life. No visible effect, however, is pro- 
duced by all this vegetation upon the general desert aspect 
of the country. 

“The present sterility of the country makes the vicissi- 
tudes of climate much more severe in Sinai than in other 
parts of Arabia. You have the extremes of heat and cold, 
frequently a difference of fifty degrees between the temper- 
ature of night and day, and there is little or no fuel to coun- 
teract the one, or shade to repelthe other, 

“The very nakedness of the rocks imparts to the scene a 
grandeur and beauty peculiarly its own. For, as there is no 
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vegetation to soften down the rugged outlines of the moun- 
tains, or conceal the nature of their formation, each rock 
stands out with its own distinctive shape and color as clearly 
as in some gigantic geological model map. In some Wa- 
dies the mountain sides are striped with innumerable veins 
of the most brilliant hue, thus producing an effect of color 
and fantastic design which it is impossible to describe. The 
effects are heightened by the peculiar clearness of the at- 
mosphere and the dazzling brightness of the sunlight; one 
part of a mountain will glow with a ruddy or golden hue, 
while the rest is plunged in deepest shade. Sometimes a 
distant peak will seem to blend with the liquid azure of the 
sky, while another stands out in all the beauty of purple or 
violet tints; and, with what would seem the mere skeleton 
of a landscape, as beautiful effects are produced, as if the 
bare rocks were clad with forests and vineyards, or capped 
with perpetual snows.’”* 

Another striking feature of the Sinai peninsula is its 
silence. This is probably due to the absence of all forms 
of animal life, the rarity of water courses, and the peculiarity 
of the atmosphere. ‘This intense hush of nature is charac- 
teristic of all parts of the peninsula, but especially of the 
immediate neighborhood of Mount Sinatitself. In this still- 
ness the human voice can be heard for a distance that strikes 
all travellers with surprise. “From the highest point of 
Ras Sasafeh to its lower peak, a distance of sixty feet,” says 
Stanley, “the page of a book, distinctly but not loudly read, 
was perfectly audible; and every remark of the various 
groups of travellers descending from the heights of the same 
point rose clearly to those immediately above them.” 

It seems more than probable that the aspect of the penin- 
sula has been very greatly changed since the hosts of Israel 
passed through its rugged defiles. The country was evi- 


* The Desert of the Exodus. By E. H. Palmer, M. A. Harper & Bros., 
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dently more thickly wooded, and vegetation of all kinds was 
more abundant then than now; for admitting the miraculous 
character of the support given to the Israelites, it seems cer. 
tain that they were dependent upon the country for the sus- 
tenance of their flocks and herds at least. “There is no 
doubt that the vegetation of the Wadies has considerably 
decreased. In part, this would be an inevitable effect of the 
violence of the winter torrents. The trunks of palm trees 
washed up on the shore of the Dead Sea, from which the 
living tree has now for many centuries disappeared, show 
what may have been the devastation produced amongst 
those mountains, where the floods, especially in earlier times, 
must have been violent to a degree unknown in Palestine ; 
whilst the peculiar cause—the impregnation of salt—which 
has preserved the vestiges of the older vegetation there, has 
here, of course, no existence. The traces of such a destruc- 
tion were pointed out to Burckhardt on the eastern side of 
Mount Sinai, as having occurred within half a century before 
his visit; also to Wellsted, as having occurred near Tir, in 
1832. In part, the same result has followed from the reck- 
less waste of the Bedawin tribes—reckless in destroying 
and careless in replenishing. A fire, a pipe, lit under a 
grove of desert trees, may clear away the vegetation of a 
whole valley. Again, it is mentioned by Riippell, that the 
acacia trees have been of late years ruthlessly destroyed by 
the Bedawin for the sake of charcoal; especially since they 
have been compelled by the Pasha of Egypt to pay a tribute 
of charcoal for an assault committed on the Mecca caravan 
in 1823. Charcoal from.the acacia is, indaet, the chigs per-, 
haps it might be said the only, traffic of the peninsula. 
Camels are constantly met, loaded with this wood, on the 
way between Cairo and Suez. And as this probably has 
been carried on by the monks of the convent, it may account 
for the fact, that whereas in the valleys of the western and 
eastern clusters this tree abounds more or less, yet in the 
central cluster itself, to which modern traditions certainly, 
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and geographical considerations probably, point as the 
mountains of the burning ‘thorn,’ and the scene of the 
building of the Ark and all the utensils of the Tabernacle 
from this very wood, there is now not a single acacia to be 
seen. If this be so, the greater abundance of vegetation 
would, as is well known, have furnished a greater abundance 
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of water, and this again would react on the vegetation, from 
which the means of subsistence would be procured. . . 
Even as late as the seventeenth century, if we may trust the 
expression of Moncouys, the Wady Er-R&hah, in front of 
the Convent of St. Katherine, now entirely bare, was a ‘vast 
green plain’—‘ une grande champagne verde.’ And that there 
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was in ancient times a greater population than at present— 
which would, again, by thus furnishing heads and hands to 
consider and to cultivate these spots of vegetation, tend to 
increase and preserve them—may be inferred from several 
indications. The Amalekites who contested the passage of 
the desert with Israel were something more than a handful 
of Bedawin. The Egyptian copper mines, and monuments, 
and hieroglyphics, in Sarabit-el-Khadim and the Wady Mag- 
harah, imply a degree of intercourse between Egypt and the 
peninsula in the earliest days of Egypt, of which all other 
traces have long ceased. The ruined cities of Edom in the 
mountains east of the ’Arabah, and the remains and history 
of Petra itself, indicate a trafic and a population in these 
remote regions which now seems to us almost inconceivable. 

“And even in much later times, in the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies of our own era—the writings of Christian pilgrims on 
the rocks, whether in the Sinaitic characters, in Greek, or in 
Arabic, as well as the numerous remains of cells, gardens, 
houses, chapels, and churches, now deserted and ruined, 
both in the neighborhood of Jebel Misa and of Serbal, all 
show that even the desert was not always the dreary waste 
that itis now. Whether these changes are sufficient to ex- 
plain the difficulty in answer to which they are alleged may 
be doubtful ; but they at least help to meet it, and they must, 
under any circumstances, be borne in mind, to modify in 
some degree the image which we form to ourselves of the 
sceffes of israciite inisteny. — 

The history of the peninsula begins with the flight of 
Moses from Egypt. He abode in the desert forty years, 
and at the close of this period was called by God to the lead- 
ership of Israel from bondage to the Promised Land. Then 
followed the Exodus, and the giving of the Law upon Mount 
Sinai, and the forty years wanderings in the desert. After 
this a silence of centuries broods over the spot, broken 
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only by the visit of the grand and gloomy Elijah, the great 
prophet of Israel. Then silence settles down again over 
the peninsula, and remains unbroken until the Christian 
era. After the introduction of Christianity, many converts 
to the new faith came to visit Sinai, and there is reason to 
believe that the Apostle Paul was among the earliest of these. 
Long years afterwards, when monasticism had taken a firm 
root in Egypt, hundreds of anchorites and ccenobites came 
into the peninsula and established themselves in cells, which 
they hewed out of the rocks beside the palm groves of 
Feiran and the springs of Jebel Misa, Later, convents 
were established in and near these localities, and under the 
shadow of Sinai itself. The city of Paran, which it is be- 
lieved occupied the site of the modern Feiran, had quite a 
large population, and there were said to be six thousand 
hermits living in and around Mounts Serbal and Sinai. Be- 
fore the year 400 a. D., Paran was given a bishop and 
council, so important had it become. Of all this large pop- 
ulation and these numerous establishments, only the Con- 
vent of St. Katherine and its handful of monks are left. 

With the exception of the monks of the convent, the 
present population of the Sinai peninsula consists entirely 
of Bedawin Arabs. “In travelling through the peninsula 
of Sinai we not only meet with the Bedawin whose home 
it is, but we wast employ them as our guides and guards. 
No foreigner can traverse their territory except under their 
protection. The proper Bedawin of Mount Sinai, or Jebel 
Tir, are divided into five tribes. They are all called by 
the common name Tawarah (‘people of Tir’), and in time 
of war with foreigners they fight under one chief. They 
are as follows: | 

“1, Lhe Sawéhhah (singular Salihy.) The largest and 
most important division, comprising several branches which 
themselves constitute tribes, viz.: 1. The Dhuheiry, a sec- 
tion of which is the Aulad Said, or Saidiyeh, who occupy 
the best valleys among the mountains and appear to have 
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most connection with the convent. 2. The ’Awdrimeh. 
3. The Kurrashy. The Sawalihah occupy the valleys on 
the west and northwest of the convent. They are the 
oldest and most distinguished inhabitants of the peninsula, 
All the subdivisions intermarry and are generally on terms 
of close friendship. The Dhuheiry and ’Awarimeh, how- 
ever, are alone recognized as Ghafirs or ‘protectors’ of the 
convent, and consequently they alone have the right to 
conduct travellers. 

“2, The’ Alekét are also an old tribe, but now poor and 
few in number. They intermarry with the former and are 
among the recognized Ghafirs. Their territory extends 
from Sarabit-el-Khadim and Wady Mukatteb to Wady 
Gharandel on the west. 

“3, The Muzeimy came into this region at a later period 
and are looked upon by the Sawdlihah as intruders, but 
they intermarry with the ’Aleikat. They are numerous and 
strong. They pitch their tents and pasture their flocks 
along the shore of the Gulf of Suez, and through the whole 
eastern part of the mountain region. ‘They have no con- 
nection with the convent. 

“4, The Auléd Suleimén consist only of a few families 
around the village of Tur. 

“3, The Bem Wésel. Of these there are but @ iv 
tents amid the Muzeiny; they are generally pitched beside 
Shurm, a small ruined village at the mouth of the Gulf of 
’Akabah. 

“The Tawarah occupy the whole region south of the 
mountains of Tih and Rahah, and permit no foreigner to 
conduct strangers through their territory without special 
consent. Travellers who approach the convent from Syria 
may bring with them escorts of the Tiyahah, or any other 
neighboring tribe, but they can only leave the convent 
under the guidance of those Tawarah who enjoy the privi- 
leges of Ghafir. 

“The Tawarah are far inferior in wealth, courage, and 
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even in personal appearance to the Bedawin of the Syrian 
desert. They are confined to a narrow district possessing 
few springs and scanty pasturage. A few sheep or goats, 
a single camel, and sometimes a donkey, form about the 
average wealth of each tent. The Sheikh is deemed rich 
who can number six camels. Their dress, too, is different 
from that of the true Bedawy. They wear a voluminous 
turban instead of the Awfiyeh. The rest of their costume 
is poor and simple enough; a wide abba, a scanty under- 
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garment, a leathern belt replenished with a row of car- 
tridges, a crooked knife, and a long gun. But in some 
other respects the Tawarah contrast favorably with the 
Bedawin; they are obliging, tractable, and faithful; and 
what is still rarer, they are distinguished for their honesty ; 
all Bedawin are thieves by profession; but among the 
Tawarah tribes robberies are unknown. An article of 
dress, a piece of furniture, an old tent, may be left upon a 
rock for months together, its owner will find it safe when he 
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returns. A camel falls dead beneath its burden in the open 
desert ; its master draws a circle round it with his stick, and 
then sets off to his tribe, perhaps two or three days’ journey 
distant, to seek another animal; and though hundreds pass 
the spot in the interval not a hand is stretched out to steal. 
The grain and principal valuables of many of the Sheikhs 
are stowed away in little buildings among the mountains, 
and may not be visited during a great part of the season 
and yet are never violated. Burckhardt tells a charac- 
teristic incident: ‘Some years ago an Arab of the Sawali- 
hah laid hold of his own son, carried him bound to the sum- 
mit of a mountain and precipitated him because he had 
been convicted of stealing corn from a friend.’ 

“Some of their marriage customs are so peculiar as to be 
worthy of record. The Arab maiden is bought, not won. 
The father regulates the price according to his own import- 
ance and her beauty. It is said to range from five dollars 
to thirty. When the terms have been settled between the 
father and the intended bridegroom, the latter receives. a 
green branch of tree or shrub which he sticks in his turban 
and wears for three days to show that he is espoused toa 
virgin. The young lady is seldom made acquainted with 
the transaction. When she comes home in the evening at 
the head of her father’s sheep, she is met a short distance 
from the camp by her ‘intended,’ and a couple of his young 
friends, who carry her off by force to her father’s tent. 
This, however, requires some expertness; for if the damsel 
at all suspects their designs before they get sufficiently near 
to seize her she fights like a fury, defending herself with 
stones and often inflicting deep wounds, even though she 
may not feel altogether indifferent to her lover. ‘This is 
desert etiquette; and the more she struggles the more she 
is applauded ever after by her companions. When at last 
vanquished and carried to the tent, one of the bridegroom’s 
relatives throws an aééa over her, completely covering her 
head, and then pronounces the name of her husband, which 
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to that moment she may not have heard. After this cere- 
mony she is dressed by her mother and female relations in 
new clothes provided by the bridegroom, placed on the 
back of a gayly caparisoned camel, and, still struggling in 
the restraining grasp of her husband's friends, paraded 
three times round his tent. She is then carried into the 
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tent amid the shouts of the assembled encampment and the 
ceremony concludes. 

“A still more singular custom prevails among the Muze- 
iny, but is confined to that tribe. When the young lady has 
been wrapped in the abba she is permitted to flee to the 
mountains, and the next day the bridegroom goes in pur- 
suit. - Many days often ‘elapse ere he can find her; the 
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time is, of course, longer or shorter according to the im- 
pression made on the fair one’s heart. 

“Besides the Tawarah there is another tribe in this part 
of the peninsula called the Jebeliyeh. They are scarcely 
recognized as Bedawin; and they are the serfs of the con- 
vent. The tradition is that they are the descendants of 
some Wallachian peasants who were sent here by the 
Emperor Justinian to be the vassals and guards of the 
convent; if so, time has made them, in appearance, dress, 
language, and habits, like the Arabs. ‘They are now under 
the entire control of the monks, and have the exclusive 
right of guiding travellers to the summits of Sinai and 
Horeb, and on other pedestrian excursions around the con- 
vent. A few families of them occupy the date gardens of 
Feiran and the convent grounds at Tar. 

“The region north of the Tih range is occupied by three 
great tribes, viz.: 

“1, Zerabin, whose possessions extend from Jebel 
Rahah and the Isthmus of Suez to Gaza; they are friends 
and allies of the Tawarah. 

“2. The Tiyahah (people of Tih) occupy a tract imme- 
diately west of the former, reaching across the Desert of 
Tih from the Sinai mountains to the borders of Palestine. 

“3, The Haiwat, who pasture their flocks and pitch their 
tents along the eastern borders of the plateau of Tih, and 
down to the ’Arabah. 

“There is just one other tribe of Arabs with whom the 
traveller may have to deal in his pilgrimage, the ’Alawin, 
whose sheikh has long claimed the right of furnishing an 
escort from ’Akabah to Petra. These are a wild and law- 
less set, far different from the gentle, obliging Tawarah. 
They are avaricious, disobliging, impertinent, and should 
thus be avoided if possible. Still to attempt to penetrate 
to Wady Misa by this route without their escort would be 
madness. In fact, it should be adopted and strictly followed 
out, as a general rule, that no traveller should ever attempt 
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to pass through the territory of a tribe until he has secured 
an escort from it, or has obtained the express permission of 
its chief. 

“The Bedawin are an interesting, if a wild people. The 
motto given to their great progenitor nearly 4000 years ago 
applies to almost every individual of his descendants still. 
‘He will be a wild man; his hand will be against every man, 
and every man’s hand against him ;’—and yet they have 
many good qualities. Their laws—for the Bedawin have 
laws, eng somewhat peculiar—are, in many respects, 
honest and straightforward. A Bedawy, for instance, is in 
debt, and refuses to pay his creditor. The creditor takes 
two or three men as witnesses of the refusal; and then 
seizes, if he can, a camel, or something else belonging to 
the debtor, and deposits it with a third person. This brings 
the case to trial before the judge, and the debtor forfeits the 
articles seized. In cases of assault the law is equally primi- 
tive. A fine is immediately imposed in proportion to the 
injury inflicted; if both parties are wounded, a balance is 
struck between the wounds, and the party least wounded 
pays a fine equal to the difference. The degree of offence 
or provocation is never taken into account, it being adopted 
as a general principle that nothing can a a quarrel be- 
tween brethren. 

“But the severest law of the Bedawin is that of dood re- 
venge. ‘Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed,’ is a statute rigidly executed in the desert. 
It is not only the right, but the duty of the nearest relative 
of the deceased to slay the murderer, wherever he may find 
him. So far the law under existing circumstances might 
be just-and salutary; but, unfortunately, it extends farther, 
and any member of the murderer’s family, though inno- 
cent and even ignorant of the crime, may become the victim 
of the ‘avenger of blood.’ Blood feuds are thus almost 
endless, running into an infinite series of murders. Yet 
this terrible law exercises an immense influence for good 
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upon all the Bedawin. It makes them cautious in their 
quarrels, and chary of bloodshed even in their plundering 
expeditions. The absolute certainty of murder being re- 
venged in one way or another, at one time or another, on one 
person or another, puts a great check upon passion. No 
man, no family, no tribe, will lightly commit, or permit, an 
act that will hang a sentence of death over them to be ex- 
ecuted no one can tell when or where. Weeks, months, 
years, may pass, yet the terrible sentence is not forgotten— 
it will surely come at last. 

“The morals of the Bedawin are far superior to those of 
the Arabs of the cities and villages. Hard fare and desert 
life are not calculated to pamper the passions; but, even in- 
dependent of this, there is a principle of honor in the breast 
of the wild ‘son of the desert,’ which we seek for in vain 
beneath the silken robe of the citizen. The Bedawin, says 
Burckhardt, are perhaps the only people in the East that 
can with justice be entitled ‘true lovers.’ The passion of love 
is, indeed, much talked of by the inhabitants of towns, but 
there is scarcely a doubt that nothing is meant by it more 
than the grossest animal desire. The total separation of 
the sexes, and the mystic privacy of the harem, contribute 
much to this state of things. In the desert all is different. 
The Arab maid leads forth her father’s sheep; mixes freely 
with the young men of her tribe; and yet her modesty 
amounts even to prudery. The breath of scandal is never 
breathed against her. Love thus often springs up almost 
in childhood, and is fostered during a series of years. Still 
it must be acknowledged that divorce is not unfrequent. It 
may be ascribed to unruly temper rather than to any want 
of feeling.”* 

“When a Bedawy dies,” says Mr. Palmer, “the corpse is 
at once taken out of the tent to a convenient place, washed 
with soap and water, and shrouded. A bag containing a 


* Murray's Hand-Book for Syria and Palestine, Sect. I. 
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little corn, called a shehddeh, is placed beside it, and it 1s im- 
mediately buried. As soon as it is placed in the grave, the 
friends of the deceased beat upon the ground with a stick, 
recite the Tatihah, and cry out: ‘Oh, Thou most compas- 
sionate! have mercy upon us, oh, gracious God! ‘Then 
they tap with a small pickaxe at the head of the grave, and 
address the deceased in these words: ‘When the twain 
Green Angels shall question and examine thee, say, ‘The 
feaster makes merry, the wolf prowls, and man’s lot is still 
the same, but I have done with all these things. The sidr 
tree is thy aunt, and the palm tree thy mother!” Each one 
then throws a lit- 
tle earth into the 
grave, exclaiming, 
as he does so, ‘God 
have mercy upon 
thee,’ and the par- 
ty adjourns to a 
feast in the tents 
of the deceased. 
Another entertain- 
ment is given in 
honor of his mem- 
ory after a lapse 
of four months. 
When a death occurs in an encampment, the women of the 
family at once go outside the tents; and taking off their 
head-dresses commence a loud and impassioned wailing, 
which they continue throughout the day. 

“It has been the fashion with people who do not under- 
stand the Bedawin character to describe them as an irreli- 
gious and profane race; but this is by no means correct. It 
is true they do not often perform the ostentatious Moham- 
medan. ceremonial worship, but I have frequently seen our 
Arab guides grow silent and contemplative toward sunset, 
as they walked along with their camels, and on riding up to 
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them have overheard the following simple prayer: ‘O Lord, 
be gracious unto us! Inall that we hear or see, in all that we 
say or do, be gracious unto us! Have mercy upon our friends 
who have passed away before us!’ At sunrise they say: ‘1 
seek refuge with the great God from Satan accursed with 
stones. Deliver me from evil, provide for me and my 
brethren the faithful. O Lord, be gracious unto us! for a 
people that prospers is better than a people that strives. 
O Lord, uncover not our inmost faults, protect our chil- 
dren and our weaker friends.’ Before sleep the Bedawy 
says: ‘I lay down my head to rest, and the Lord is my se- 
curity against remote evil and against present harm.’ They 
preface every prayer with the words: ‘I desire to pray, and 
I seek guidance from God, for good and pure prayers come 
from God alone. Peace be upon our Lord Abraham and 
our Lord Mohammed.’ 

“They believe that, when a man rises up from sleep in 
the morning, the Spirit of God sits upon his right shoulder 
and the devil on his left. A Turi Arab, therefore, on 
waking, invariably repeats the exorcising formula: ‘I seek 
refuge in God from Satan accursed with stones,’ sprinkling 
himself, when possible, with water as he utters the words. 
Without this precaution they believe that the good Spirit 
would take flight and the evil one remain with them through- 
out the day. At sunset the same ceremony is repeated. 
Professedly the Bedawin are Mohammedans, but few of 
them know anything more of that religion than the name. 
They have many gross and absurd superstitions. The Arabs 
still practise the rite of sacrifice at the tombs of their saints 
as well as at certain other spots, such as the summit of Jebel 
Masa, to which some peculiar sanctity is believed to attach. 
.. . The rite of circumcision, as practised among the Be- 
dawin, is attended with great festivities and rejoicing.”* 


* The Desert of the Exodus. 
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ARRIVAL OF THE QUEEN OF SHEBA AT THE COURT OF SOLOMON. 


CHAPTER If. 
SUEZ TO SINAI. 


Arrangements for the Journey—Achmet— Departure from Sinai—Arrival at Suez—Begin- 
ning of the Journey—Aytin Misa—First night in the Desert—View from the Wells— 
The Gulf of Suez—Details of every-day life in the Desert—Order of the Journey— 
Camel-riding—The heat—The Wilderness of Shur—Wady Sitidr—Marah—Wady 
Ghftrundel—Elim—Pharaoh’s Bath—Wady et Taiyibeh—Magnificent Scenery—The 
Encampment by the Red Sea—The Wilderness of Sin—E] Ka’a—A rugged mountain 
pass—Wady Magharah—A remarkable ravine—Ancient mines and inscriptions—Wady 
Mukatteb—* The Written Valley ”’—Sinaitic Inscriptions—Theories of various writers 
concerning them—The Mystery yet Unsolved—Feiran—The Bedawin’s Paradise— 
Ruins of the city of Paran—A city of Monks—Rephidim—Scene of the first Victory of 
the Israelites—The Rock in the Wilderness—The Miraculous gift of Water—Various 
theories respecting Rephidim—Mount Serbal—Ascent of the mountain—Magnificent 
view from the summit—Serbal not the true Sinai—Return to Camp—Wady esh-Sheikh 
—The “ Pass of the Winds’’—First view of Sinai—Plain of Er-Rahah—Description 
of the Valley—Arrival at the Convent. 


SY 

| busy ourselves with the final —— for our 
journey through the desert to the Holy Land. We 
have been fortunate in securing a clever dragoman, 
who agrees to provide us with the escort, camels, provis- 
ions, tents, and all the sundry things necessary to our com- 
fort, and to arrange with the Tawarah chiefs for our safe 
conduct through the peninsula to the head of the Gulf of 
"Akabah, and thence to Jerusalem by way of Petra. The 
arrangements are embodied in a written contract, a very 
elaborate document, divided into some twenty heads, and 
specifying minutely the services which Achmet, our drago- 
man and one of the high contracting parties, agrees to render 
to us, and the sums which we on our part agree to pay for 
such services, together with the times and places of payment. 
The contract is signed and sealed with due solemnity in 
the presence of the American Consul, and we leave the 
5 65 
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arrangement of the details in the hands of our excellent 
Achmet, merely stipulating that while we shall not be en- 
cumbered with useless luxuries, we shall be made as com- 
fortable as desert life and travel will permit. 

It is curious to see how quickly a sheikh of the Tawarah 
is found. The truth is, that some of these august poten- 
tates are always lurking around the hotels of Cairo in wait 
for travellers. He agrees to furnish the escort and the 
camels, and to meet us at Suez ready for the journey in 
three days. 

On a bright morning in February we leave Cairo, taking 
the early train for Suez, and, going by the direct route, we 
reach the latter place in about five hours. As we leave the 
train we are surrounded at once by a noisy crowd of men 
and boys, each one clamoring at the top of his lungs for the 
privilege of carrying our baggage to the hotel. We are 
rescued from their clutches by our faithful Achmet, who has 
been waiting for us at the station, and who comes forward 
laughing at our dismay, sends us on to the_ hotel, and takes 
our luggage under his protection. 

There is not much to see at Suez, and our first duty is 
to send the Arabs and the camels, whom we find in readi- 
ness, around the head of the gulf to the opposite shore, with 
orders to pitch the tents, and have the camp in readiness 
for us upon our arrival in the evening. Then we devote 
ourselves to the town, and to dinner at the pleasant Suez 
Hotel, which the enterprise of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steamship Company has provided for the accommodation 
of travellers. The proprietor and his wife are English, but 
though we are not of their race, there is a charm about our 
common tongue which makes us akin in this far-off corner 
of the world, and wins for us their kindest attention. 

Suez is a modern town, and is believed to occupy the 
site of the Baal-Zephon, in front of which the Israelites 
halted before their passage of the Red Sea. The present 
town is about three hundred years old. It contains a pop- 
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ulation of 5000, and since the opening of the Suez Canal, 
of which it is the southern terminus, and which connects the 
Mediterranean and Red Seas, it is showing signs of new 
life and improvement. It is the station at which passengers 
from India to England by the Overland Route change 
from the Steamer to the Railway en route to the Mediterra- 
nean. 

About a quarter of a mile north of the town are traces of 
ruins which are supposed to mark the site of the ancient 
Greek city of Klysma, and the later Kolzum, which was 
once the great port of the Red Sea. The city of Arsinoé is 
believed to have stood near the same spot. 

Dinner over, and the afternoon being far advanced, we 
leave the hotel and embark in a clumsy Arab boat, and, 
sweeping past the long pier, are soon out of the harbor and 
upon the blue waters of the Gulf of Suez. We sail straight 
to the southward for a short distance, and then head directly 
for the Arabian shore, gliding swiftly over the very portion 
of the gulf perhaps at which the host of Israel crossed over 
on the dry ground. The scene is both novel and interest- 
ing. To the southward, as far as the eye can reach, is the 
unbroken expanse of the sea melting away into the distant 
horizon. Behind us, to the northward, is Suez. To the 
westward is Egypt, with the bold range of Jebel Atakah 
rising up majestically from the water, and shutting out from 
view the mysterious land that lies behind it. ‘To the east- 
ward, and coming nearer every moment, is the white, un- 
broken line of the desert, bounded in the distance by a low 
range of hills, and in a little while we can make out the! 
forms of our camels standing patiently on the beach, waiting 
to convey us to the camp, which has been formed three miles 
from the shore. 

It is near sunset when the boat grounds in the shoal 
water. The beach is several hundred yards distant, and we 
go ashore on the backs of the boatmen—not the most com- 
fortable mode of conveyance, but the only one available. 
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Once ashore, we mount to the backs of our camels and are 
off for the camp, which is soon reached. We find the tents 
pitched, and everything in readiness for the night. As the 
shadows come on we sit down to the evening meal, and find 
that Achmet fully deserves his good reputation as a caterer. 

Our tents are pitched at ’Aytin Misa—“the Wells of 
Moses ’’—and we are resting for the night at the spot near 
which the Israelites halted after their passage of the sea. 
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Whatever may be the true site of the passage, there can be 
no doubt that we are on the track of the great host, and 
shall be able to pursue it with certainty to the foot of the 
Mountain of the Law. | 
The Wells of Moses consist of seven brackish fountains 
springing up in the desert plain, and around which is a small 
strip of verdure, the only oasis we shall see for several days. 
The water leaves a calcareous deposit, and this has caused, 
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during the long ages it has been flowing, the formation of a 
little mound around the walls. A few palm trees grow by 
the waters, and the place is kept as a pleasure resort for 
the people of Suez, who visit it sometimes to enjoy the fresh 
desert air. 


MIRIAM AND THE ISRAELITES REJOICING OVER THE DESTRUCTION OF 
PHARAOH’S ARMY. 


Three thousand years ago the shore between the wells 
and the sea was dark with the dense masses of the He- 
brews, as they stood gazing upon the overthrow of their 
enemies, and the air now silent rang with the songs of 
Moses and Miram, which were caught up in a grand chorus 
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by the awe-stricken Hebrews: “Sing ye to the Lord, for 
He hath triumphed gloriously; the horse and his rider hath 
He thrown into the sea.” The tradition makes these wells 
the source from which the people obtained their supply of 
water at this point, and hence the name of Moses has clung 
to them ever since. 

We are now fairly in the desert, and are not disappointed 
with it. It is dark when our supper is over, and we leave 
the tents and walk over to a neighboring hill of sand, on 
the summit of which lies a little pool of brackish water, 
with a solitary palm tree growing beside it, and pause in 
delight to gaze upon the scene before us. The deepest 
silence rests over the desert, so deep and perfect that we 
are sometimes startled by the sound of our breathing. ‘The 
young moon is just rising, casting a soft glow of silvery light 
over the earth, whitening the sandy plain to the north 
of us, causing the dark bosom of the gulf to gleam like a | 
mirror of polished steel, and bringing out into bold relief 
on the northwestern horizon the stern form of Jebel Ata- 
kah. In front of us are the white tents we have left, the 
ruddy camp-fires of our Tawarah escort, whose dusky forms 
we can see moving to and fro in silence, the picturesque 
figures of the camels, and the dark palm and tamarisk trees 
about the wells waving their branches dreamily in the cool 
breeze that comes in from the gulf. Behind us rise up the 
rugged hills toward which our steps are bent, and which 
seem dark and mysterious in this light. 

Achmet rouses us about five in the morning, and we are 
soon seated at breakfast—a comfortable meal, and rendered 
doubly enjoyable by the keen air of the desert, which has 
already begun to improve our appetites. By a little after 
six the camp is struck, the tents, bedding, cooking utensils, 
etc., are packed safely on the backs of the baggage camels 
by our Arabs, and by seven we are fairly on the march. 
Desert life is so monotonous, and that for travellers has 
been reduced to such a precise routine by those having them 
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in charge, that the arrangements for one day tell the 
story of each successive stage of the journey. Achmet 
rouses us at five. We spring from the little iron camp-beds 
on which we have passed the night—not very willingly if 
the march of the previous day has been unusually hard— 
and are soon dressed. Our ablutions are performed with 
the help of a tin basin outside the tent. In a little while 
breakfast is ready, and we sit down to it at a portable table, 


A BEDAWIN CAMP. 


provided with camp-stools, in the open air, and after we 
have despatched the meal, the Arabs strike the tents. It is 
an interesting sight to watch them. ‘They are very expert, 
and it does not take long to have the little camp and all its 
appurtenances snugly packed on the backs of the camels, 
and slung to their sides in a manner which only a native can 
accomplish. ‘Then we are off, jogging along leisurely until 
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near noon, when we halt for lunch. The camels with the 
baggage keep on to the camping place for the night, and we 
follow at our leisure, sure to find the camp pitched and 
everything awaiting us upon our arrival at the end of the 
journey. The Arabs divide the journey into marches of 
eight hours. Consequently the halting places are well 
known, and they will not proceed beyond them until the 
next morning. In this way the traveller is given abundant 
time to examine the objects of interest along the route, it 
being sufficient for him to reach the tents by nightfall. 

Camel-riding is a decided novelty to an American or a 
European, and, when one becomes accustomed to it, a very 
comfortable mode of journeying. A soft Persian rug thrown 
over the saddle forms a comfortable seat, and when one has 
become used to the position, it is not hard to read or to 
sleep on the march. The most difficult part of the whole 
performance is mounting the camel. ‘The driver brings him 
to his knees with a sharp jerk of the bridle; you scramble 
on to his back, and fix yourself in the saddle. Then the 
animal rises to his feet, one-half of him at a time, first the 
forefeet and then the hind, with a succession of jerks which 
you feel sure will send you flying over his long neck. When 
he is once on his legs, you get on very well. 

From the Wells of Moses, our route lies a little to the 
southeast, along the plain bounded on the west by the sea, 
and on the east by the range of Jebel er-Rahah ; the path lies 
about half a mile from the shore, and the plain is a hard bed 
of sand, thickly covered with small stones. Here and there 
grow tufts of coarse grass, and a small prickly shrub, not 
unlike a cactus. It»is a dreary waste through which we 
are journeying, and as the sun mounts higher in the heavens, 
the glare from the white sand is so painful that we are 
forced to shield our eyes with the blue glasses we were 
careful to provide for this purpose. It was cool and 
bracing when we started this morning, but by noon the heat 
has become so severe that we enjoy with a keen relish every 
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little puff of a breeze that comes in from the sea, and we 
hail with delight a solitary acacia tree, which we reach by 
noon, and under whose so-called shade we sit to eat our 
lunch. The route is marked here and there with the bones 
of camels that have fallen by the way, and lie bleaching in 
the sun. Nota fountain or stream is in sight. Our expe- 
rience, limited as it is, inclines us to regard this portion of 
the route as that which is described in Exodus xv. 22: “So 
Moses brought Israel from the Red Sea, and they went into 
the wilderness of Shur, and they went three days in the 
wilderness, and found no water.” Glancing up at the wall 
of the mountains which shut in the plain on the east, we are 
prepared to believe that the Israelites gave to this plain the 
name of Shur, signifying “a wall,” which the long, wall-like 
range of er-Rahah suggested. 

Our camp is pitched for the night in Wady Stidr. The 
next morning, we move through a more rugged country, 
broken with ridges of sand and masses of rock. We move 
farther from the sea as we proceed, and we are constantly 
ascending to a higher level. ‘Toward evening the scenery 
becomes more varied and interesting, the country being 
more rugged as we advance, and broken with rocky hills 
and deep wadies. The sun has set when we reach the tents 
that are pitched by the Fountain or Well of "Ain Hawarah. 
A solitary palm tree grows by the well, and the waters of 
the fountain are so brackish as to be unfit for use. Many 
travellers have identified this place with the Marah, at which 
Moses, at the command of God, sweetened the bitter waters 
which the people found there (Ex. xv. 23-25) ; but there are 
some objections to this theory. Mr. Palmer says respecting 
it: “The quality of the water varies considerably at different 
times, and on the present occasion it was not only drink- 
able, but palatable. It is, however, only fair to state that 
Mr. Holland, who had visited the well on several former 
occasions, pronounced such purity of the water to be quite 
exceptional. The meaning ‘Fount of Destruction,’ given to 
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the name Hlawérah by Dr. Robinson and all previous trav- 
ellers, is, like the orthography, incorrect. The real name, 
Hawwarah, signifies a small pool the water of which sinks into 
the soil by little and little, leaving the residue unfit to drink, 
a description eminently applicable to the spring in ques- 
“ion. 4 

We are off in the morning as usual, and two hours later 
we enter a fine valley, fringed with stunted palms and tama- 
risk trees. The acacia also grows here in abundance. The 
valley extends from the Tih range to the sea, and the groves 
reach almost down to the blue water, and through them 
winds one of the few streamlets that are found in the penin- 
sula. This is the Wady Gharandel. About half an hour’s 
ride from the entrance to the valley, we reach a number of 
springs to the right of the pathway. This is one of the best 
watered spots in the desert, is well known to the Arabs, and 
forms one of their principal resorts. Some writers have 
identified the place with the Elim of the Bible, to which the 
children of Israel came from Marah, and “where there were 
twelve wells of water, and threescore and ten palm trees; 
and they encamped there by the waters.” (Exoay.aagm) 
“Tf they were to enter the mountains at all,” says Dean 
Stanley, “they must continue in the route of all travellers, 
between the sea and the table-land of the Tih, till they en- 
tered the low hills of Gharandel. Morah must be either 
Hawarah or Gharandel; Elim must be Gharandel, Useit or 
Tayibeh.”’ 

Passing through the Wady Gharandel, we move around 
the eastern base of the bold mountain of Jebel Hummam 
Faroun, “the Hill of Pharaeh’s Bath,” a dark, désolage= 
looking cliff, whose western face rises abruptly from the sea, 
and leaves no room for a passage on that side. Conse- 
quently the Israelites must have journeyed around its 
eastern side by the route we are following. At the base of 


* The Desert of the Exodus, page 45. 
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this hill there is a warm spring, whose waters have a tem- 
perature of about 170° |, and are strongly impregnated 
with sulphur. ‘This spring gives the name to the hill. We 
now enter the mountain region, the rocks assuming bolder 
forms, and the path continually ascending. Farther on, we 
cross to the left side of the wady, and a little later we see 
the dark mass of Mount Serbal, towering to the heavens 
against the southeastern horizon. We continue our way 
through the Wady Useit, by the beds of water-courses long 
since dry, under the shadow of cliffs that rise up perpendic- 
ularly toa great height, and through a long, winding valley, 
whose precipitous sides seem to enclose us on every hand, 
and cut us off from the whole world. It is a long and 
fatiguing journey, and we are well pleased to mark, as the 
shades of evening are coming on, the bright gleam of the 
fires which show us the location of our encampment, pitched 
for the night near the upper end of the Wady et-Taiyibeh. 
The tents are erected near a pool of water, and close by are 
a few palm trees. The scene around us is wild and 
striking. It is shut in by lofty masses of rock, and directly 
before us rises a magnificent cliff, with broad bands of red 
and black, marking the different strata running across its 
face. When the moon pours its solemn beams into the 
gorge, lighting up one-half with its radiance, and throwing 
the other into the deepest shadow, the effect is startling and 
sublime. 

The road branches near our encampment, that on the left 
running up Wady Hum, and by Sarabit el Khadim, Debbit 
er-Ramleh, Wady Lebweh, and Wady es Sheikh to Sinai; 
the other turns to the right by the Wady et-Taiyibeh and the 
sea. We take the latter road on the morning of our fifth 
day from Cairo, and our fourth in the desert, still following 
in the track of the Israelites. The red of the cliffs has 
changed to a yellowish hue, and our way lies along the dry 
bed of some former torrent, that we followed yesterday. 
We have been moving several hours, and are beginning to 
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feel the heat, which is growing more intense, when a sharp 
turn in the ravine brings us in sight of the opening upon the 
plain in which the wady terminates, and beyond which we 
can see the blue water of the sea dashing upon the shell- 
strewn beach. We pushon with redoubled energy, and are 
soon standing on the plain, enjoying the fresh breeze from 
the water. As we come out upon the plain and gaze around 
us, an exclamation of delight breaks from us. The grand 
mountain scenery of the peninsula bursts upon us all at 
once. To the southeast the glittering peaks of Serbal and 
the neighboring mountains rise up in awful majesty, and the 
sea stretches away in an unbroken expanse of blue to the 
westward, with the distant ranges of mountains on the 
African shore shutting in the view. The neighboring cliffs 
are streaked with gorgeous colors. 

There can be little doubt that the plain in which we halt 
to gaze upon this striking scene is the site of the encamp- 
ment of the Israelites by the Red Sea, to which they came 
from Elim (Num. xxxii. 10). We pass around the cliftg 
which here approach so close to the sea that our camels are 
forced to wade for a short distance through the water, and 
enter the large triangular plain of Murkhah, which is 
bounded by the sea on the right, and by high and fantasti- 
cally colored mountains on every other side. The plain is 
covered with immense rocks which seem to have been tossed 
about at random by giants in their sport; and on every hand 
grows a species of prickly shrub, of which the camels are 
very fond. It is hard travelling across this plain, and the 
heat is very disagreeable. We are fully two hours in cross- 
ing it,and are not sorry to reach at last the mouth of Wady 
Shellal, into which we enter. This is a remarkable valley, 
which seems to penetrate the very heart of the mountains 
that shut it in. The coloring of the mountain-sides is beau- 
tiful. In some places the mountains are of white limestone, 
deeply streaked with seams down their sides, and rising up 
in sharp peaks; masses of dark rock are seen at other 
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places; and at one point is a towering cliff whose base is of 
the deepest green, beyond which the coloring changes to a 
dark gray, and beyond this still to the summit the tint is of 
deep red. 

As we leave the plain of Murkhah and enter the Wady 
Shellal, we pause for a moment, and our guides point out 
to us the road to Tir, stretching along the shore to the 
southward on our right, and passing through the great 
desolate plain of Ka’a, which is regarded as identical with 
the Wilderness of Sin. 

“The plain of Ka’a commences at the mouth of Wady 
Taiyibeh, and extends along the whole southwestern side of 
the peninsula. At first narrow and interrupted by spurs 
from the mountains, it soon expands into an undulating, 
dreary waste, covered in part with a white, gravelly soil, and 
in part withsand. Thisis the ‘Wilderness of Sin.’ Its deso- 
late aspect appears to have produced a most depressing 
effect upon the Israelites. Shut in on the one hand by the 
sea, and on the other by the wild mountains, exposed to the 
full blaze of a burning sun, on that bleak plain, the stock 
of provisions brought from Egypt now exhausted, we can 
scarcely wonder that they said to Moses: ‘Would to God 
we had died in the hand of the Lord in the land of Egypt, 
when we sat by the flesh-pots, when we did eat bread to 
the full; for ye have brought us forth into this wilderness to 
kill this whole assembly with hunger.” (Ex. xvi. 3.) To 
relieve their distress God gave them the miraculous food 
which is called manna, and which fell from heaven like the 
dew six days in the week. The giving of this food also 
afforded the occasion for the revival of the Sabbath by 
the failure of the supply on the seventh day. The supply 
of manna did not cease during the entire period of their 
wanderings. Quails were also sent at evening during the 
sojourn in the Wilderness of Sin. 

We pass through the Wady Shellal, and enter the Nukb 
Badereh, “the pass of the sword’s point,” a rough and se- 
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vere ascent, but fortunately a short one, and reach the tents 
at the entrance of the Wady Badereh. | 
The next morning we pass down the Wady Badereh, and 
a few hours’ steady travelling brings us to the junction of 
this ravine with the Wady Mukatteb. 
Not far from the point of junction, and on our left, we 
observe the opening of one of the wildest and most inter- 
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esting gorges of the peninsula. We are forced to pass it 
by without stopping to explore it, for our “days are num- 
bered,” and we have a prescribed route to follow. Dr. 
Porter gives the following interesting account of it: 

“Wady Magharah, ‘the Valley of the Cave,’ whose singu- 
lar caverns, and more singular sculptures, deserve a close 
examination. The antiquarian will luxuriate in such a spot 
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as this, looking back through the dim glass of sculptures and 
hieroglyphics into the misty ages of antiquity. [he valley 
was first visited by Laborde, who states that the ‘rock has 
been worked for the purpose of extracting from it the cop- 
per found in the freestone. A long subterrancous series 
of pillars formed in the rock, and now encumbered by the 
rushing in of the rains, and of the sand which has there 
found refuge, still exhibits traces of the labors formerly 
prosecuted in that direction.’ Lepsius was here more re- 
cently, and discovered high up on the northern cliff remark- 
able Egyptian hicrog] yphic inscriptions belonging to the 
earliest monuments of a antiquities of that country :—‘Al- 
ready, under the fourth dynasty of Manetho, the same which 
erected the great pyramids of Gizeh, 4000 B. C., copper mines 
had been discovered in this desert, which were worked by a 
colony. ‘The peninsula was then inhabited by the Asiatic, 
probably Semitic races; therefore do we often see in those 
rock sculptures the triumphs of Pharaoh over the enemies 
of Egypt. Almost all the inscriptions belong to the old 
empire ; only one was found of the co-regency of Tothmosis 
III. and his sister.” ‘This Tuthmo or Thothmes was a great 
architect, and a contemporary of Moses, so that all, or al- 
most all, these hieroglyphic tablets were of an earlier date 
than the Exodus! One of the inscriptions contains the 
name of Suphis, or Cheops, who built the great pyramid, 
and lived, according to the common chronology, 200 years 
before Abraham! Some of Dr. Lepsius’s dates almost rival 
those of the antiquarian disciples of Confucius; but still, 
making an Arab allowance for numbers, we must regard 
these inscriptions on the cliffs of Wady Magharah as among 
the most remarkable and most ancient in the world. . 
“The mines, inscriptions, and remarkable remains in 
Wady Magharah have been of late very thoroughly ex- 
plored by Major Macdonald. . Writing to the Athe- 
neunt, in May, 1869, he gives a seied summary of nis discov- 


eries. His attention was drawn to an. isolated hill, about 
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1000 feet in height, directly opposite the caves of Magharah. 
On its summit is a platform 660 feet long by 260 broad, 
encompassed by the remains of a massive wall. In the 
centre of the platform is a conical tell, 70 feet high, sur- 
mounted by a small circular watch tower, which commands 
every approach to a great distance. Round the base of the 
tell are the remains of 140 houses, each 1o feet square. 
The hillsides below are formed into a number of terraces, 
and these he found covered with the remains of little houses. 
He estimates their number as amounting to nearly 500. 
On the top of the hill he found large reservoirs for rain- 
water, fragments of pottery, hammers, and spear and arrow- 
‘heads of stone. From the base of the hill two parallel walls, 
at some distance from each other, ran across the glen, and 
up the opposite side, so as to shut in the caves of Magharah, 
and protect the miners from any sudden raid. Farther up 
the valley are the remains of a very large reservoir, occupy- 
ing its whole bed, with substantial houses beside it, almost 
perfect. Among the ruins he found some beautiful inscribed 
tablets, resembling those at Sarabit el Khadim; and at the 
southeast corner of the hill the rocks are covered with 
Sinaitic inscriptions. At various points he saw furnaces, 
apparently used for smelting purposes. It appears, in fact, 
that this place was, at some remote period, occupied bya 
large colony of miners; and on going down to the shore of 
the Gulf of Suez, Major Macdonald discovered the little 
harbor from which the minerals appear to have been ex- 
ported.” 

Mr. Palmer, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, who visited 
the valley in 1868, and copied many of the inscriptions, says 
Shae: 

“Wady Igné, or, as it is sometimes called, Wady Magha- 
rah, is a narrow valley between two steep walls of sandstone, 
along the left hand bank of which, as we ascend the wady, 
run a series of large caverns or galleries. The walls of these 
caverns, as well as the various fissures and cuttings in the 
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rock, show chisel-marks which indicate the vast amount of 
Jabor expended on them, ‘The instruments employed I be- 
lieve to have been chisels of bronze or other hard metal, and 
not the flint flakes which are found in such quantitics in the 
vicinity. The Eyvyptians, we know, were expert metallur- 
eists, and flint instruments could hardly have made such 
marks as those visible on the stone... . The mines were 
apparently worked for turquoises, as they are by the Arabs 
of the present day, who not unfrequently injure or destroy 
the sculptures by the too free use of blasting powder. It is 
probable, also, that some copper ore may also have been 
found here, as in one place in the valley we found a small 
slag heap and two cuttings on the vertical surface of a rock, 
which were evidently intended as moulds for running the 
metal into ingots. One of the tablets, indeed, mentions 
the ‘Goddess of Copper,’ as the presiding deity of the 
place. 

“ The tablets are beautifully executed in bass-relief, and are 
of the usual familiar type; gigantic Pharaohs immolating 
diminutive captives, whose faces seem to express satisfac- 
tion at the honor of perishing by the royal hand; priests 
presenting offerings to hawkheaded divinities; troops of 
captives marching ; the background being occupied by hiero- 
elyphic devices recording the exploits of the kings in whose 
reign the mines were worked.” 

We continue our journey down the Wady Mukatteb, the 
“Written Valley.” It is a rugged torrent bed, hollowed 
by the action of the water; enclosed by lofty continuous 
walls of sandstone, back of which, and at some distance 
from them, rise massive granite peaks. At the base of these 
sandstone walls lie detached masses of rock, which have 
crumbled away in course of time from the walls themselves, 
_ leaving the surface of the walls smooth and ready for the 
inscriptions which have since been carved upon them. 
These inscriptions have given to the valley its name. They 
are not very numerous in the upper part; but, after passing 
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a few miles from the entrance, they are very common along 
the walls of the valley on either hand. They are found not 
only on the smooth sides of the cliffs, but on the broken 
rocks at the foot of these cliffs. 

Many writers have attempted to solve the mystery which 
hangs over these carvings, which are generally known as 
“The Sinaitic Inscriptions,” but no theory has been yet ad- 
vanced concerning them which has found general acceptance 
at the hands of scholars and critics. ‘“ Diodorus Siculus 
states that in his time there was an oasis in the wilderness 
of Sinai containing a sacred shrine, to which the inhabitants 
of the surrounding country were accustomed to make pil- 
grimages every five years. There was a stone altar at the 
spot wrth an iscription in ancient unknown characters. his 
appears to be the first mention of the now famous Sinaitic 
inscriptions. The oasis was probably Feiran; though some 
think it was the village of Tar on the coast of the Red Sea. 
The quinquennial festival is mentioned by Strabo. But the 
first description of the inscriptions 1s given (about a. D. 535) 
by Cosmos, who supposed them to be the work of the Is- 
raelites. . . . Pococke and Niebuhr attempted to copy them, 
but with little success; Seetzen and Burckhardt were more 
accurate in their transcripts. In the transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature (Vol. III. p. 1, 1832) 177 of them 
are carefully engraved; nine of these are Greek, and one ts 
Latin; the rest are of that peculiar character which recent 
palzeographists, as Beer, have denominated Nabathean. They 
are accompanied wherever they occur by rude figures of 
men with shields, swords, bows, and arrows; of camels and 
horses; of goats and ibexes with horns wonderfully exag- 
gerated ; and antelopes pursued by greyhounds; of lizards 
and tortoises ; besides a number of nondescripts, which will 
puzzle the zoologist. | 

“The inscriptions are in general very short, consisting of 
one or two brief lines; the letters are from two to three 
inches long, rudely cut with a sharp-pointed instrument ; the 
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surface of the rock is generally soft, so that with a pocket 
‘knife one could cut an inseription in a few minutes. A few, 
however, are more deeply and regularly formed. Though 
Lepsius discovered some of the Sinaitic characters engraved 
over older Greck names, yet the Greek inscriptions gener- 
ally are of a much more modern date than the others, judg- 
ine from their appearance. Some of them have crosses 
attached ; but these are not in all cases of Christian origin. 
The very same figures are found on Egyptian obelisks. 
Their position on the face of the cliffs is generally so low 
that a man could reach them; some are higher, and would 
require a ladder, or at least an expert climber. None are 
so high as to suggest the necessity for ropes or scaffolding. 
“Professor Beer, of Leipzig, has examined them with great 
care, and constructed an alphabet. The results of the re- 
searches of this distinguished scholar are as follows: 1. The 
alphabet is independent; some of the letters are unique, 
Others like the Palmyrene, Estrangelo, and Cufic. They 
are written from left to right. 2. The contents of the in- 
scriptions, so far as examined, consist only of proper names 
preceded by some such words as poy qpeate, WH “aM 
igemory, and 4)1D ‘blessed.’ The word 175 ‘priest,’ is 
sometimes found after them. The names are those com- 
mon in Arabic; not one Jewish or Christian name has yet 
been found. 3. The language is supposed to be the Ne- 
bathean, spoken by the inhabitants of Arabia Petrzea. 4. 
The writers were pilgrims. The greater number around Ser- 
bal leads to the supposition that it was once a holy place. That 
some of the writers were Christian 1s evident from the crosses. 
5. The age of the inscriptions he supposes to be not earlier 
than the fourth century. Had they been later some tradition 
respecting them would probably have existed in the time of 
Cosmos. 

“Professor Turch, of Leipzig, while agreeing with Beer 
in his alphabet and translations, differs from him in regard 
to the history of the inscriptions. He says the language is 
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Arabic; the authors of them were ancient inhabitants of 
these mountains, in religion heathens. Pilgrimages were 
the occasions of the inscriptions. Their date he fixed not 
later than the second century B. c.” 

“As regards their antiquity,’ says Dean Stanley, “I ob- 
served the following data: There was great difference of 
age, both in the pictures and letters as indicated by the dif- 
ference of color; the oldest, of course, being those which 
approached most nearly to the color of the rock. But first, 
I found none on fallen rocks inverted, and, though I doubt 
not that there may be such, the sandstone crumbles so rap- 
idly that it is no proof of age. A famous Greek inscription 
at Petra fellin 1846. Secondly, they are intermixed, though 
not in great numbers, with Greek and Arabic, and in one or 
two instances Latin inscriptions: these, in some cases, bear- 
ing the same appearance of color, wear and tear as the 
Sinaitic. Thirdly, these Greek inscriptions, which alone I 
could read, were chiefly the zames of the writers. The only 
Latin inscription which I remember was in the sandstone 
rocks near Herimet Haggag—Pertus. Fourthly, Cvosses 
of all kinds, chiefly + and 4, were very numerous and con- 
spicuous, standing usually at the beginning of the inscrip- 
tions, and (what is important) occurring also in the same 
position before those written in Greek and Arabic; often 
nothing but the cross, sometimes the cross with Alpha and 
Omega. From having previously seen that Forster and 
Turch had united in the conclusion that the hypothesis of 
their being Christian inscriptions was groundless, and that 
the alleged appearance of the crosses was a mistake, I was 
the more surprised to find them in such numbers, and of 
such a character; and however else they may be explained, 
I can hardly imagine a doubt that they are the work, for the 
most part, of Christians, whether travellers or pilgrims. 
They are in this case curious, and if their object could be 
ascertained, it would throw great light on the traditions of 
the peninsula; but it cannot be reconciled with the theory 
of their being the work of the Israelites,” 
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Mr. E. H. Palmer, Professor of Arabic in St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, England, who copied many of these 11- 
scriptions during the Sinai survey, in 1868, says of them: 
“They are mere scratches on the rock, the work of idle 
loungers, consisting, for the most part, of mere names inter- 
spersed with rude figures of men and animals. In a philo- 
logical point of view, they do possess a certain interest, but 
otherwise the ‘Sinaitic inscriptions’ are as worthless and 
unimportant as the Arab, Greek, and I:uropean evafid with 
which they are interspersed. The language employed is 
Aramzan, the Semitic dialect which in the earlier centuries 
of our era held throughout the East the place now occt- 
pied by the modern Arabic, and the character differs little 
from the Nabathean alphabet used in the inscriptions of 
Idumzea and central Syria. Thus far they accord with the 
account given of them by Cosmos Indicopleustes in the sixth 
century; I see no reason why, without for a moment admit- 
ting a too remote origin, we should not believe that his 
Jewish fellow-travellers read, as he asserts they did, inscrip- 
tions in a language and character so cognate to their own. 
It is not true that they are found in inaccessible places high 
up on the rock, nor do we ever meet with them unless there 
is some pleasant shade or a convenient camping-ground 
close by. In such places they exist in a confused jumble, 
reminding one forcibly of those spots which tourist cock- 
neyism has marked for its own. The instrument used ap- 
pears to have been a sharp stone, by which they were dotted 
in; a single glance is sufficient to convince the inquirer that 
neither care nor uniformity has been aimed at in their exe- 
cution. They have been attributed entirely to Christian 
pilgrims, but although some of them are undoubtedly their 
work, the other localities in which they are found renders it 
extremely improbable that they can be assigned exclusively 
to this class. . . . In the more flourishing times of the pen- 
insula, and especially during the monkish occupation, there 
must have been suks, or public marts, and even permanent 
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colonies of traders, to supply the wants of the inhabitants ; 
and those who frequented the fairs, speaking and writing 
the then prevalent dialect of the East, would be as likely to 
leave eraffitt behind them as do their successors in other 
parts of the desert in the present day. Thus we find Sinaitic 
as well as Greek inscriptions not only on all the principal 
roads, but wherever shade, water, or pasture would attract 
a concourse of men; and they occur as far as the camel 
roads extend, especially in the vicinity of the ruined monas- 
teries; but, where these are perched upon the inaccessible 
rocks, or at places of pilgrimages themselves, they are, with 
few exceptions, seldom found. Serbal, which served as a 
beacon tower, and consequently became a secular place of 
gathering, has many such inscriptions, but Sinai’s hallowed 
chapels and confessional archways are without a trace of 
them. I imagine, then, that the greater part of the inscrip- 
tions are due to a commercial people—traders, carriers, and 
settlers in the land. No less than twelve of those which we 
copied were bilingual, being written in Greek and Sinaitic 
by one and the same hand. The existence of one of these 
was previously known; it differs from the rest in being care- 
fully cut with a chisel and enclosed by a border line. That 
many of the writers were Christian is proved by the num- 
ber of Christian signs which they used, but it is equally clear 
from internal evidence that a large proportion of them were 
Pagans. ‘They must have extended far down into the later 
monkish times, possibly until the spread of el Islam brought 
the ancestors of the present inhabitants, Bedawin hordes 
from Arabia proper, to the mountains of Sinai, and dis- 
persed or absorbed that Saracen population of which the 
monks stood in such mortal fear.” 

We could multiply these extracts, but those which we 
have given will serve to show the diversity of the opinions 
of those who have undertaken to solve these mysterious 
writings, which exist in the greatest number in this gorge, 
but are found also in other parts of the peninsula, as in the 
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Wadies Sidry, Feiran, Magharah, Humr and Birah (the last 
two on the northern route to Sinai), on and around Mount 
Serbal; in Wady Lejah, at Sinai; on the plateau between 
Wadies Seyal and el-Ain, on the route to ’Akabah, and at 
Petra. We cannot help exclaiming with Dr. Porter, that 
“it does seem strange that all knowledye of these charac- 
ters, and of the people who used them, has been entirely 
lost; and it seems stranger still that it was already lost in 
the fourth century. The researches of the greatest scholars 
of our age have been unable to solve the mystery of these 
inscriptions, or afford any satisfactory clue to their origin, 
authors, and object.” 

We pass on through the Wady Mukatteb, examining the 
mysterious writings, which become more numerous as we 
approach its lower end, and late in the afternoon enter the 
Wady Feiran, which at this point turns from its north- 
western course, and sweeps around in a west by southerly 
direction to the sea. Winding around the lofty sandstone 
cliff which marks the entrance from the Wady Mukatteb, we 
see the gorge we are to traverse stretching away in a 
straight, or nearly straight line, for some six or eight miles. 
The valley varies from 400 to 600 yards in width, and the 
cliffs rise up to a great height on each side. At the point 
of our entrance into the wady, the cliffs are of sandstone; 
but as we advance they change to the primitive rock— 
gneiss and granite, with porphyry veins and dykes. The 
ground is covered with sand, and at times we encounter a 
coarse and scanty growth of shrubs. The deepest silence 
reigns throughout the wady, and not a sign of life is visible. 
Not even an insect buzzes across our path. Silence and 
desolation reign everywhere. The bed of the wady is 
tolerably level, and we move along without difficulty, and 
about two hours after entering the valley we reach a point 
where it narrows suddenly, and winds frequently. Half an 
hour later we see the tents pitched under the side of a mag- 
nificent red cliff, which rises to a height of at least 2000 feet 
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from the road; and in the distance we obtain a view of the 
five sharp peaks of Serbal, glittering and glowing in the 
light of the setting sun. 

The next day, being the Sabbath, we remain in our tents, 
or lounge about the ravine, gazing wistfully at the lofty 
precipices, which it would be vain to attempt to scale. Let- 
ters are written home, and the day is passed in rest and 
pleasant intercourse. One of our party reads aloud the 
sacred story of the Exodus and the Wanderings of Israel, 
which seems to gather new life and emphasis from the scene 
by which we are surrounded. At night, when the moon 
rises, its glorious light falling upon the cliffs in front of our 
tents, while the “ goddess of the night” is still hidden from 
our view by the rocks, presents a scene of strange beauty. 

We make an early start on Monday morning, for we have 
a hard day before us, and are ex route by a little after five 
o'clock. The wady grows more attractive from the point of 
our halt last night. The coloring of the rocks is brighter, 
and vegetation becomes more frequent. In about three 
hours after starting out, we reach a group of graceful palm 
trees and a verdantyapot, watered from a well at a plage 
called Husseiyeh. After our long march through the sterile 
gorges we have traversed, the sight of this little oasis is 
hailed with delight by all. About a mile distant we see on 
the side of a mountain to our left the ruins of an ancient Arab 
villaze. We pass on, and in about half an hour reach a 
larver grove of palms and tamarisks, which grow luxuriantly 
along the banks of a little brook of the purest and most 
sparkling water. This is Feiran, “the paradise of ite 
Bedawin,” and one of the most inviting spots in the penin- 
sula. It is yet early morning, but we order the camp to be 
formed under the palm trees, as we shall not pass beyond 
this point to-day except to make the tiresome ascent of 
Mount Serbal; and while we are resting previous to this 
climb, we may as well look about us, and see the place to 
which we have come. 
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Feiran is the principal oasis of the desert, and here are 
the palm groves upon which the Tawarah Arabs depend in 
a great measure for their sustenance. ‘These dates are 
among the finest grown in the I:ast, and are guarded with 
great care by the natives. [ach tree has its owner, and ts 
well known tohim. He ts protected in his property by the 
scrupulous regard for the rights of others which distin- 
euishes this people, and his dates are safe. The fruit when 
gathered is compressed in small bags of goatskin, and 
moistened with a little oil or butter. It retains its freshness 
for an astonishingly long time. Many sidr trees also grow 
here, bearing a small and intensely sour fruit called nebbuk. 
By means of irrigation, which is practised by the use of a 
bucket with a long pole attached to it, a number of gardens 
and corn patches are successfully cultivated here. The 
shade afforded by the palm trees ts delicious, and for the 
first time since we entered the Sinai region we hear the 
notes of birds. 

All around us lie the ruins of an ancient city, which was, 
beyond a doubt, the famous city of Paran. Ruined houses, 
churches and walls stand on every kno!! and mountain-side. 
In the earlier centuries of Christianity, when monasticism 
began to flourish in Egypt, thousands of monks and hermits 
came into the Peninsula of Sinai, drawn hither by the advan- 
tages of retirement which it offered. We can see hun- 
dreds of cells in the sides of the mountains around us, 
marking the places of their abode. In time a city sprang 
up here, and before the end of the fourth century it had 
become so important as to have a bishop for its head, and a 
council charged with the management of its affairs. Numer- 
ous monasteries sprang up here and farther on towards 
Sinai. Ata later period the convent at Sinai outstripped 
the city in importance, and when it became the seat of the 
bishop, Paran commenced to decline. Now nothing is left 
beets ruins. Tiere are the ruins of a church and a monas- 
tery, and there is every evidence that the place was once the 
site of a town of considerable size. 
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To the left of the wady, and in rear of our encampment, 
rises a hill some 700 feet high, called Jebel Tahineh (Moun- 
tain of the Windmill). On the summit are the ruins of a 
small church, and from this point we command an excellent 
view of the valley below us, the palm groves and the ruins, 
and in front of us open two wild, dark-looking gorges, 
Wadies Aleyat (on our left) and ’Ajéleh. 

But the history of the ancient city is not all that has made 
the valley interesting to the traveller. It seems clear that 
the plain below us is the Rephidim to which the Israelites 
came after their wanderings in the Wilderness of Sin (Ex, 
xvii). “And all the congregation of the children of Israel 
journeyed from the Wilderness of Sin, after their journeys, 
according to the commandment of the Lord, and pitched in 
Rephidim ; and there was no water for the people to drink. 
Wherefore, the people did chide with Moses, and said, Give 
us water that we may drink. And Moses said unto them, 
Why chide ye with me? Wherefore do ye tempt the 
leone? 

“And the people thirsted there for water; and the people 
murmured against Moses, and said, Wherefore is this, that 
thou hast brought us up out of Egypt, to kill us and our 
children and our cattle with thirst? 

“And Moses cried unto the Lord, saying, What shall I do 
unto this people? they be almost ready to stone me. 

“And the Lord said unto Moses, Go on before the people, 
and take with thee of the elders of Israel; and thy rod, 
wherewith thou smotest the river, take in thine hand, and 
go. Behold I will stand before thee there upon the rock in 
Horeb; and thou shalt smite the rock, and there shall come 
water out of it, so that the people may drink. And Moses 
did so in the sight of the elders of Israel.” 

“It is a significant fact,” says Mr. Palmer, “that in Wady 
Feiran, immediately before the part of the valley where the 
fertility commences, I discovered a rock which Arab tradi- 
tion regards as the site of the miracle. This rock, which 
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has never before been noticed by travellers, is called Hesy 
el Khattatin, and is surrounded by small heaps of pebbles 
placed upon every available stone in the immediate neigh- 
borhood: these are accounted for as follows: When the 


children of Israel sat 
down by the miraculous 
stream and rested after 
their thirst was quench- 
ed, they amused them- 
selves by throwing peb- 
bles upon the surround- 
ing pieces of rock, This 
has passed into a custom, 
which the Arabs of the 
present day keep up in 
memory of the event. It 
is supposed especially to 
propitiate Moses, and 
any one having a sick 
friend throws a_ pebble 
in his name, with the as- 
surance of speedy re- 
lia 

‘It was in Rephidim 
also that the Israelites 
fought their first great 
battle. At this time the 
peninsula constituted a 
part of the range of the 
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Amalekites, a nomad tribe, kindred to Israel, since it was de- 
scended from Eliphaz, the son of Esau. They appear to 
have occupied the south of Palestine, and all Arabia Petrea, 
thus commanding all the approaches from Egypt to Asia. 
The Wady Feiran constituted one of their principal oases or 


* The Desert of the Exodus, page 135. 
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resting places, and they viewed the approach of the Israel- 
ites toward it withalarm and distrust. It was all important 
to retain the possession of the wells at this point, and they 
seem to have gathered in force around them, cutting off the 
Israelites from them. Itis likely that the miraculous gift of 
water occurred lower down the wady before the wells were 
reached, and while they were still in possession of the Ama- 
lekites, who seem to have struck at the rear of the advancing 
column,and cut off the infirm and stragglers. (Deut. xxv. 18.) 
As the Israelites contin- 
ued to advance up the 
wady, and neared the 
wells, the Amalekites 
made a sudden attack 
upon them, perhaps doing 
little more than driving 
back the vanguard, and 
making it clear that they 
meant to dispute the pas- 
sage of the valley. Joshua, 
at the command of Moses, 
selected a body of picked 
men, and the next day the 
battle was joined. Moses, 
accompanied by Aaron 
and Hur, took their sta- 
tion on a hill overlooking 
the battle-field, the great leader grasping the rod of God, 
and holding it outstretched over the heads of the struggling 
Israelites. 

It was a sharp fight; but as long as Moses’s hands 
were held up the Israelites prevailed, and when he became 
weary Aaron and Hur sustained his arms. The battle lasted 
all day, and closed at sunset with the bloody defeat and 
flight of the Amalekites. The hill of Jebel Tahiineh, on 


which we are standing, was, beyond a doubt, the position 
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of the great laweiver, and the plain below us the battle- 
field. 

It is likely also that the visit of Jethro to Moses took 
place while the people were encamped here. (ex. xvitt.) 

Dr. Porter and others deny that Feiran is Rephidim, 
basing their objection upon the distance which intervenes 
between it and Sinai, which they find it difficult to reconcile 
with the Bible narrative describing the next stage of the 
march: “lor they were departed from Rephidim, and were 
come to the Desert of Sinai, and had pitched in the wil- 
derness; and there Isracl camped before the mount.” (Ex. 
max. 2.) 

“If Jebel Misa be Sinai, it could hardly be reached in a 
single day’s journey by any large host with heavy baggage. 
From Feirin the road is broad and open enough as far as 
Nagb Hawa, but the laden camels must make a detour of 
some six or eight hours by the valley which comes in a 
little lower down to the left—namely, Wady es Sheik. 
The difficulty may be explained away on several hypothe- 
ses—First, the journey from [*ciran to the Nagb Hawa may 
be considered as the last stage of the march, and when 
they had come to that pass, which forms, as it were, the 
gate of the Sinai district, they may be fairly said to have 
reached the ‘Desert of Sinai. The words, ‘and there 
Israel camped before the mount,’ seem to me to imply a 
separate operation, and I should be inclined to interpret 
the passage thus: They were departed from Rephidim or 
Feiran, and had reached the wilderness of Sinai, that is the 
Sinai district at the mouth of the Nagb Hawa; and here 
they began to look out for a suitable place for a permanent 
camp. lhe spot chosen was the plain of Er Rahah, ‘and 
there Israel camped before the mount.’ The operation 
of pitching the camp for so protracted a stay as they were 
about to make would occupy a longer period than usual, 
and may even have extended over several days, and yet 
be in strict accordance with the words of the Bible. 
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“Again, it is quite possible that Moses and the chiefs of 
the elders took the short road through the pass, leaving the 
rest of the caravan with the heavy baggage to follow them 
round the Wady es Sheik, and come into camp next morn- 
ing. Captain Wilson and myself, being desirous on one 
occasion of pushing on to Jebel Miisa by a certain day, 
actually adopted this expedient. 

“If it be objected that the distance from Feiran to the 
pass is too long for a single day’s journey, I would answer 
that a day’s journey is not necessarily restricted to eight or 
nine hours, and that the Israelites probably travelled lightly 
equipped, as do the Arabs of the present day. These, 
when they wish to reach a particular spot in a given time, 
often travel for six or eight hours, and then, after a short 
rest, resume their journey and perform the remainder by 
night.” * | 

Close by is an Arab village, and our camp is hardly 
pitched before a number of the natives come in with eggs 
and dates for sale. With the aid of Achmet, we bargain 
with two of them to conduct us to the summit of Serbal. 
The bargain made, we set off up the Wady ’Aleyat, a wild 
gorge leading up the side of the mountain, and strewn with 
massive rocks which have rolled down from the heights 
above and lodged here. The heat seems to increase as we 
advance into the ravine, and we find it very hard climbing 
indeed. At last we reach the base of the mountain proper, 
having been two hours in coming this far. The hardest 
part of our task is yet before us, and we sit panting and 
gaze in doubt at the immense mass of copper-colored rock 
which rises high above us. We select the extreme peak of 
the mountain for our ascent, and struggle on until we 
reach the base of the huge block which forms the highest 
pinnacle. We gain it by pulling ourselves up by our hands 
and knees at considerable risk, frequently dislodging a 


* The Desert of the Exodus, pp. 135, 136. 
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large stone which goes crashing down to the ravines below. 
Just before reaching the summit we sce the remains of a 
light-house, or beacon, which in ancient times gave the 
mountain its name. When at last we reach the highest 
point of all, we sink down utterly exhausted, and for a time 
are unable to move. We are 6734 feet above the level of 
the sea, and at our feet lies the whole Peninsula of Sinai, 
We have spent more than four hours in steady climbing, 
but we are amply repaid for our exertion. 

Mount Serbal is, next to Sinai, the most interesting 
mountain in the peninsula, It consists of a mass of granite- 
rock rising in five sharp peaks, divided by deep ravines 
which are strewn with immense pieces of broken rock 
which have fallen from the heights above. The central 
ravine up which we have toiled is called Abu Hamd. 

From where we sit resting on the summit of the huge 
block of granite which forms the highest peak, the whole 
Peninsula of Sinai is in sight, spreading out before us like 
a map in the clear light of the cloudless afternoon. To the 
westward is the Gulf of Suez, or the Red Sea, stretching 
away to the Egyptian coast, and visible from Suez to the 
southern end of the peninsula. Beyond the sea are the 
blue, hazy-looking African mountains, and between the 
mountain and the sea is the sandy waste of el Kava, 
stretching away to the southward, with the position of the 
village of Tir marked by the dark shadowy line of its palm 
groves. To the eastward are the purple mountains of 
Sinai, with the dark head of Jebel Katherine looming up 
above all, and higher still to the southward, seeming to 
pierce the sky, the almost unknown and rarely visited 
Um Shaumer rears its lofty crest, looking down even upon 
Serbal itself To the northward we can see the country 
sloping down to the level of the Desert of Tih, presenting 
the appearance of a confused mass of low hills broken by 
numerous wadies, and tinged with a deep yellow hue. 
Under the changing light of the declining sun the coloring 
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of the rocks and the peaks below and around us is indescri- 
bably beautiful. Each separate hue is as distinct and 
well defined as if laid on with a brush, and as the angle at 
which the rays strike the rocks varies with the sinking 
sun, the changes are infinitely varied and surpassingly 
beautiful. 

Some writers, among them Dr. Lepsius, Mr. Bartlett, and 
Dr. Stewart, have attempted to identify Mount Serbal with 
the Mount of the Law, and these have made the Wady 
Feiran the place of the permanent encampment of the 
Israelites during this important period of their history. 
This theory, however, is inconsistent with that which makes 
Wady Feiran the Rephidim of the march, for the Israelites 
were at Rephidim, a day’s march from the Mount of the 
Law. The very conformation of the country militates 
against the views of the writers named. The writer who 
took part in the Sinai Survey of 1868, and from whom we 
have quoted before, seems to us to settle the matter. “On 
the southern side,” he says, “the mountain descends 
towards the plain of El Ga’ah in rugged and almost 
inaccessible slopes. From the extremities of its northern 
front two rough and stony valleys run down into Wady 
Feiran; that at the eastern end is called ’Aleyat, and that 
at the western ’Ajeleh. The space between these is a 
tumbled and chaotic mass of mountains, rising at their 
highest point, Jebel Abu Shiah, to an elevation of 2500 
feet above Feiran. There is no plain at its base, and 
absolutely no spot which would afford standing room for 
any large number of persons even within sight of the 
mountain. The author of ‘The Tent and the Khan’ con- 
siders Wady ’Aleyat sufficiently ample to have contained 
the tents of all the children of Israel, while others who 
support the claims of Serbal to be the true Sinai would 
make the space between the two valleys the site of the 
encampment. Now it happens, unfortunately for the first 
theory, that Wady ’Aleyat is so thickly strewn with huge 
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boulders, and so worn and broken up by the torrents which 
have from time to time rushed through it, that it is difficult 
to pick your way along, and there are but few places in the 
whole valley where even a small number of tents could be 
pitched. With regard to the second hypothesis, I have 
already shown that the two wadies are separated by a 
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rugged mountain mass, and this would have been, to say 
the least, an exceedingly inconvenient camping-ground for 
the children of Israel. The view from Jebel Tahtneh will 
illustrate my position; and a comparison of the sections of 
Jebel Misa and Jebel Serbal must convince even the most 
skeptical how incomparably better the former mountain 
answers to the requirements of the Bible narrative. Views 
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of Serbal may be obtained from various parts of Feiran, 
but they are mere glimpses, and there is no spot where a 
large number of spectators could assemble together ‘and be 
said to stand before the mount.” * 

The descent we find almost as fatiguing as the ascent, 
but fortunately it occupies a much shorter time, and it is 
quite dark when we reach the ravine which leads to our 
camp. Two hours more of hard walking, with frequent 
stumbles over the rough stones, brings us to the tents, so 
tired and worn out that we care little for the tempting meal 
Achmet has spread for us, and are glad to get to bed and 
find rest in the arms of sleep. 

We make a late start the next morning, for we are stiff 
and sore from climbing the sides of Serbal. We leave the 
pleasant tamarisk and palm groves, and pass once more 
into a region of rock and sand whose only vegetation is a 
coarse grass which but adds to the desolate appearance of 
the scene. In an hour we reach the head of the Wady 
Feiran, and turn into the Wady es Sheik. Mount Serbal 
comes into view once more on our right, and as we gaze at 
its dizzy heights we can scarcely think it possible that only 
on yesterday we stood there. We travel leisurely, for the 
road becomes more difficult, and early in the afternoon 
camp in the wady at the point from which we shall strike 
across the country to-morrow to Sinai. 

We start somewhat later than usual in the morning, and 
send the camels with the baggage around by the long route 
by Wady es Sheik to the convent, while we with the riding 
dromedaries take the shorter but more difficult route by the 
Nukb Hawy or “ Pass of the Winds.” From the Wady es 
Sheik we climb to the plateau which leads to the pass. It 
is rough travelling along this part of our route, and we make 
slow progress. We gain fine views of the mountains to the 
westward, and the cliffs around us rise up to a height of at 


* The Desert of the Exodus, pp. 144, 145- 
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least a thousand feet, seeming in some places to form an 
impassable barrier to our progress. ‘Towards eleven o'clock 
we reach the entrance to the Nukb Hawy, and, dismounting, 
continue the journey on foot. The pass is very rugged and 
steep, and the camels toil along it with difficulty. The cliffs 
are from eight hundred to a thousand feet high, and only 
about two hundred and fifty yards apart. The bed of the 
defile is covered with huge stones that have fallen from the 
sides, and it makes us a little nervous to look up at the dizzy 
heights and reflect that some chance might send one of 
these terrible missiles crashing down upon us. The defile 
is the bed of a winter torrent, which in the rainy season 
rushes with fearful force through it. As we advance higher 
up the pass, the bed becomes sandy and less difficult. 
Dr. Robinson says that during his passage through the 
gorge in 1838, a season of unusual drought, “the sand was 
occasionally moist, and on digging into it with the hand, the 
hole was soon filled with fine sweet water. We tried the 
experiment in several places.’’* 

Two hours climbing brings us to the head of the pass. 
The path turns suddenly into a little defile, along which we 
hasten with beating hearts and anxiety heightened to the 
utmost degree, for from the end of this defile we shall see 
the Mount of God; we shall obtain our first view of Sinai. 
The defile widens as we advance, and-at last opens into a 
plain, beyond which rises solemnly and grandly the bold 
mass of Mount Sinai. Dr. Robinson has described the ap- 
proach from this pass so well that we cannot do better than 
repeat his words here: “As we advanced, the valley still 
opened wider and wider with a gentle ascent, and became 
full of shrubs and tufts of herbs, shut in on each side by lofty 
granite ridges with rugged shattered peaks a thousand feet 
high, while the face of Horeb rose directly before us. Both 


* Biblical Researches in Palestine and in the Adjacent Countries. By 
Edward Robinson, D.D. Vol. I. p. 88. 
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my companion and myself involuntarily exclaimed: ‘Here 
is room for a large encampment!’ Reaching the top of the 
ascent, or water-shed, a fine plain lay before us, sloping 
downward gently towards the S.S. E., enclosed by rugged 
and venerable mountains of dark granite, stern, naked, 
splintered peaks and ridges of indescribable grandeur ; and 
terminated at the distance of more than a mile by the bold 
and awful front of Horeb, rising perpendicularly in frowning 
majesty, from twelve to fifteen hundred feet in height. It 
was a scene of solemn grandeur, wholly unexpected, and 
such as we had never seen; and the associations which at 
the moment rushed upon our minds were almost over- 
whelming. As we went on, new points of interest were 
continually opening to our view. On the left of Horeb, a 
deep and narrow valley runs up S. S. E. between lofty walls 
of rock, as if in continuation of the S. E. corner of the plain. 
In this valley, at a distance of nearly a mile from the plain, 
stands the convent; and the deep verdure of its fruit trees and 
cypresses is seen as the traveller approaches; an oasis of 
beauty amid scenes of the sternest desolation. At the S. W. 
corner of the plain the cliffs retreat, and form a recess or 
open place extending from the plain westward for some dis- 
tance. From this recess there runs up a similar narrow 
valley on the west of Horeb, called el-Leja, parallel to that 
in which the convent stands: and in it is the deserted Con- 
vent el-Arba’in, with a garden of olive and other fruit trees 
not visible from the plain. A third garden lies at the mouth 
of el-Leja, and a fourth farther west in the recess just 
mentioned. The whole plain is called Wady er-Rahah ; and 
the valley of the convent is known to the Arabs as Wady 
Shu’eib, that is, the Vale of Jethro. Still advancing, the 
front of Horeb rose like a wall before us: and one can 
approach quite to the foot and touch the mount. Directly 
before its base is the deep bed of a torrent, by which in the 
rainy season the waters of el-Leja and the mountains around 
the recess pass down eastward across the plain, forming the 
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commencement of Wady es-Sheik, which then issues by 
an opening through the cliffs of the eastern mountains, a 
fine broad valley, affording the only access to the plain and 
eouvent, 

We ride slowly across the plain, enjoying the grand scene 
before us, and in about an hour are standing under the walls 
of the convent. We are not kept waiting long. A monk 
lowers over the walls a cord with a small basket attached. 
In this we deposit our letter of introduction, which we 
obtained before leaving Cairo, from the branch convent 


there, and without which we should be refused admittance 


to the convent. It is drawn up, and Achmet, who is accus- 
tomed to the ways of the place, conducts us to the gate in 
the garden wall. We scarcely reach it before it is thrown 
open, and a monk standing in the entrance bids us welcome 
with a gesture and a few words we do not understand, and 
conducts us through the garden to a small postern by which 
we enter the convent. Still following our guide, we are led 
to the strangers’ rooms, in which we are assigned apart- 
ments, and when we have deposited our baggage and other 
articles in our new quarters, we are taken by our guide into 
the presence of the Superior, a stout, portly man, with a good- 
natured though dignified face, and, as well as we can judge, 
about sixty years of age. We are kindly received by the 
Superior, and it is not long before we feel ourselves at 
home. 


* Biblical Researches, Vol. I. p. go. 
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Justinian—Erection of the Convent of St. Catherine—IHListory of the edifice—Descrip- 
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of St. Catherine—Gifts of the Russian Sovereigns—The Mosque—The Library—The 
Codex Sinaiticus—Valuable Works—The Refectory—The Brethren at table—The 
Garden—The Charnel House—Government of the Convent—The Archbishop of Sinai 
—The Monks—Rules of the Order—Religious exercises—Pilgrims—Wealth of the 
Convent—Relations between the Monks and the Arabs—Arab Superstitions respect- 
ing the Convent—Their use of the Cross. 


HEN the Christian Church in Egypt and Syria began 
to suffer the persecutions which fell upon it in the 
first and second centuries, its members naturally 
looked about them for some place of safety in which 

they could find refuge until their trials were over. To these 

the Wilderness of Sinai offered many advantages. It was 
almost cut off from the world, and was, to a great extent, 
removed from the observation of their persecutors. Besides 
offering them safety, it afforded them a place of holy medi- 
tation in the midst of the grandest scenes of their religion. 

And so men began to come into the peninsula, singly or in 

small companies, until there were between six and seven 

thousand Christians—monks and hermits—settled around 

Mount Serbal and Sinai; and the city of Paran in the Wady 

Feiran became one of the principal ecclesiastical establish- 

ments of the East. Many of these hermits located them- 

selves around Mount Sinai, living in cells which they cut 
out of the rock, and in hermitages constructed on the lofty 
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crags. Though their lives were solitary, they occasionally 
assembled together for mutual instruction, and by degrees 
they came to constitute a regular community, and at length 
erected a small building as a place of worship, and of refuge 
in time of danger. This latter precaution was not unneces- 
sary, for the Arabs had from the first regarded them with 
bitter hostility. In a. D. 373 they made an attack on the 
hermits and almost exterminated them. Those who sur- 
vived were forced to take refuge in Feiran; and though 
others subsequently came to Sinai, they were never free 
from annoyance at the hands of the Arabs, and were never 
entirely safe beyond the limits of Feiran. Yet nothing could 
induce the monks to leave the solitudes of the Mount of 
God, and when at last Justinian became Emperor, they found 
the means of perpetuating their existence as a community 
in the spot of their choice. “The fame of Justinian’s archi- 
tectural magnificence, which has left its monuments in the 
most splendid churches of Constantinople and Ravenna, had 
penetrated even to the hermits of Mount Sinai; and they, 
‘when they heard that he delighted to build churches and 
found convents, made a journey to him, and complained how 
the wandering sons of Ishmael were wont to attack them 
suddenly, eat up their provisions, desolate the place, enter 
the cells, and carry off everything—how they also broke 
into the church and devoured even the holy wafers.’ To 
build for them as they desired a convent which should be to 
them for a stronghold, was a union of policy and religion 
which exactly suited the sagacious Emperor. Petra was 
just lost, and there was now no point of defence against the 
Arabian tribes, on the whole route between Jerusalem and 
Memphis. Sucha point might be furnished by the proposed 
fortress of Sinai; and as the old Pharaonic and even Ptole- 
maic kings of Egypt had defended their frontier against the 
tribes of the desert by fortified temples, so the Byzantine 
Emperor determined to secure a safe transit through the 
desert by a fortified convent. A tower ascribed to Helena 
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furnished the nucleus. It stood by the traditional sites of 
the Well of Jethro and the Burning Bush.”* ‘The build- 
ing of the convent is believed to have been begun in a. b. 
527. A large portion of the present structure dates from 
that year, but additions and repairs from time to time have 
enlarged and changed it materially. During the [French 
occupation of Egypt the convent was extensively repaired 
by order of General Kleber, who sent workmen from Cairo 
for that purpose. 

The Convent of St. Catherine, whose history we have 
thus traced, is a vast irregular quadrangle, situated in Wady 
Shu’eib, along the side of the torrent which, in winter, 
sweeps through the gorge. It covers an area 245 feet in 
length by 204 feet in breadth. The valley in which it lies is 
sO narrow at the bottom that the eastern wall of the convent 
borders the bed of the torrent, while the main body of the 
building lies along the slope of the western mountain, the 
western walls of the convent rising higher than the eastern 
in consequence of this. On either side of the valley the 
mountains tower fully a thousand feet above the convent. 
The building is constructed of large blocks of hewn granite, 
a portion of which is the original masonry. The space 
within the walls is divided into a number of courts around 
which the buildings of the convent are ranged. Along the 
walls are placed a few pieces of antiquated artillery which 
are never used, but which serve to retain the respect of 
the Arabs for the place as a fortress. The outer walls are 
high and strong, and the only entrance now used is a small 
postern opening into the garden. The principal entrance 
was originally by means of a large gateway on the northern 
side, but this has been walled up. In former times the 
bishops made their entrance by this gate, and upon these 
occasions food and clothing were distributed from this gate 
to every member of the Jebeliyeh tribe. 


* Sinai and Palestine, page 52. 
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The buildings within the walls are irregular in form, rude 
in architecture, and bear marks of their great age. They 
constitute a maze of long, paved corridors, courts, and 
passages. There are about a dozen of these courtyards 
within the walls, some of which are cultivated as gardens, 
and others are ornamented with a cypress tree or a vine. 
On the north and east sides are ranges of cells: the lower 
ones are built of granite, in the most substantial manner, 
and are now used as storehouses, while the upper ones 
constitute the dormitories of the monks. In the lower 
range are also the shops, used for the necessary work of 
the place, which is carried on by the brethren, such as dis- 
tilling date-brandy, baking, cooking, tailoring, shoemaking, 
carpentering, etc. The strangers’ rooms are separate from 
the quarters assigned the monks, and are approached by 
wooden staircases and galleries. From these rooms one 
can pass to the stone walk around the summit of the outer 
walls, which affords a most delightful promenade. The 
rooms reserved for travellers are kept tolerably clean, and 
are furnished with worn carpets, a table in the centre, and 
a cushioned divan running around the room, serving asa 
seat by day and a bed by night. Our iron camp bedsteads 
are placed in our chambers and afford us the means of dis- 
pensing with the divans. The pilgrims who visit the place 
every year are lodged in the same portion of the convent, 
but with less ceremony. They are packed six or eight in 
a room, and their beds consist of mattresses placed on the 
floor. The rooms assigned us look out upon nearly the 
whole of the convent. The best apartments in the build- 
ing are those of the Superior and the Archbishop. 

Within the walls there are twenty-four chapels intended 
for the use of the different sects which once frequented the 
convent. They are not used at present, though incense is 
occasionally burned in some of them. In addition to these 
is the Great Church, which is dedicated to the Transfigura- 
tion. ‘This isa fine building of great age and is generally 
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attributed to Justinian. ‘The interior is very handsome, and 
is elaborately decorated according to the peculiar notions 
of the Greek Church. “It consists of a nave and aisles in 
the usual Byzantine style, separated by rows of granite 
columns, now covered with plaster. Arches springing from 
the columns support the flat roof. ‘The floor is of tessellated 
marble. ‘The decorations of the altar screen are profuse.” 
Every available foot of space is covered with pictures, with 
which the Greek Church replaces the images of its Latin 
sister. The ceiling is ornamented with an exquisite Mosaic 
representing the Transfiguration, and at the corners of this 
are two medallions, which are said by the monks and by 
all the writers we have consulted, but one, to be portraits 
of the Emperor Justinian and his wife Theodora. The 
author of Zhe Desert of the Exodus, nowever, believes them 
to be intended for our Lord and the Virgin Mary. Numer- 
ous silver lamps hang from the ceiling by long cords, and 
these are of the richest workmanship, as is every article of 
furniture in the church. 

Behind the high altar is a handsome chapel, richly decor- 
ated, hung with silver lamps, and carpeted with soft rugs. 
This is said by the monks to cover the spot on which stood 
the bush which burned with fire and was not consumed, 
and out of which God spake to Moses and announced to 
him His great design for the deliverance of Israel. This is 
the “Chapel of the Burning Bush,” and is regarded as the 
holiest spot in the peninsula. All who enter it are re- 
quired to remove their shoes at the threshold. The altar, 
which is beautifully overlaid with silver, stands on the site 
of the bush, and upon it are placed lamps which are never 
allowed to be extinguished. The chapel is lighted by a 
small window over the altar, and a solemn and faint light 
falls into the apartment through this aperture. “It is said 
that the sunlight only penetrates it one day in the year, and 
then a solitary ray darts through a cleft in the mountain 
above and falls upon the chapel floor. The cleft is marked 
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by a wooden cross, and the mountain is accordingly called 
by the Arabs Jebel es Salib (the Mount of the Cross). This 
fact, or fancy, has given rise toa curious Arablegend. They 
say that once upon a time the Book of Moses, which had 
been delivered to him by God on the top of Sinai, was kept 
upon the summit of the mountain, and then the rain fell 
round about for alternate periods of forty days and forty 
nights. But the monks, wishing to obtain greater control 
over the Arabs, brought down the mysterious book, which 
was engraved upon stone, and built it into the walls of the 
church, leaving this little window, through which it might be 
occasionally seen. Whenever they desire rain, they have 
only to open the window to procure it at once, and they can 
even bring wind and storms and locusts upon the country 
by the same means. In all the representations of the burn- 
ing bush, the Virgin Mary and child are depicted as occupy- 
ing the centre of the flame, the Greek theory being that the 
mystery typified in that revelation was the virginity of the 
mother of our Lord.” 

In the chancel behind the high altar of the church are 
kept the relics of Saint Catherine, in whose honor the con- 
ventis named. ‘These consist only of a skull and skeleton 
hand set in gold and ornamented with jewels. The hand 
alone is shown to visitors, and as the monks remove it from 
the coffin, they fill the place with clouds of incense, and utter 
the prayers prescribed for the occasion. St. Catherine was 
the niece of Constantine the Great, and princess of Egypt. 
She was left heiress to the kingdom of Egypt, by the death 
of her father, at the age of fourteen. The monkish legend 
concerning her isas follows: “Her acquirements and wisdom 
were most wonderful, and the philosophy of Plato was her 
favorite study when a child. ... She gave herself up to 
study and retirement, which displeased her subjects, and 
they begged her to marry. They said she was possessed 
of four notable gifts: that she was of the most noble blood 
in the world:.that she surpassed all others in wealth, knowl- 
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edge and beauty; and they desired that she should give 
them an heir. She replied that as she had four gifts, so he 
whom she would marry must likewise be of such noble 
blood that all would worship him; and so great as not to be 
indebted to her for being made a king; richer than any 
other; so beautiful that angels should desire to see him ; and 
so benign as to forgive all offences. Such a one only could 
she marry. Then all the people were sorrowful, for they 
knew of no such man. But Catherine would marry no 
other. Nowa hermit who dwelt in a desert not far from 
Alexandria was sent 
by the Virgin Mary, ene Lis. 

who appeared to him, SRS ERNE RASS 
to tell Catherine that 
her Son was the hus- 
band she desired to 
have, for he possessed 
all the requirements, 
and more, and the her- 
mit gave Catherine a « 
picture of Mary and = 
Jesus. When she 
gazed on His face, she 
loved Him, and could 
think of nothing else, 
and her studies be- 
came dull toher. That night she dreamed a dream, in which 
she went with the old hermit to a sanctuary on a high moun- 
tain; and when she approached it, angels came to meet her, 
and she fell on her face. But an angel said to her, ‘Stand up, 
our dear sister Catherine, for thee hath the King of Glory de- 
lighted to honor.’ Then she stood up, and they led her to 
a chamber where the queen was, surrounded by angels, 
saints and martyrs, and her beauty none could describe. 
The angels presented Catherine to her, and besought her 


to receive her.as her daughter. The queen bade her wel- 
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come, and led her to our Lord. But the Lord turned away, 
saying, ‘She is not fair and beautiful enough for me.’ At 
these words Catherine awoke, and wept till morning. She 
called the hermit and demanded what would make her 
worthy of her celestial Bridegroom. He, perceiving the 
darkness of her mind (for she was a Pagan), instructed her 
in the true faith, and she was baptized. That night as Cathe- 
rine slept, the Virgin and her Son, attended by many angels, 
appeared to her, and Mary again presented her to Jesus, 
saying, ‘Lo, she hath been baptized, and I myself have been 
her godmother.’ Then Christ smiled on her, plighted his 
troth to her, and puta ring on her finger. And when she 
awoke the ring was still there; and from that time she de- 
spised all earthly things, and thought only of the time when 
she should go to her heavenly Bridegroom. ... At this 
time Maximin came to Alexandria, and declared a great 
persecution against those who did not worship idols. Then 
Catherine came forth to the temple, and held an argument 
with the tyrant,and confounded him. He then ordered fifty 
learned men to come from all parts of the empire to dispute 
with her; but she, praying to God, overcame them all, so 
that they, too, declared themselves Christians. Then Maxi- 
min, enraged, ordered them to be burned; and Catherine 
comforted them when they could not be baptized, saying 
that their blood should be their baptism, and the flames 
glorious crowns for them. Then the Emperor, admiring 
her beauty, tried to overcome her virtue; and when he could 
not do this, and was about to go to war, he commanded 
Porphyry, his servant, to cast her in a dungeon and starve, 
her. But angels came to feed her; and when, after twelve 
days, they opened the dungeon, a bright light and a fra- 
grance filled all the place. Then the Empress and Porphyry, 
with two hundred others, fell at the feet of Catherine, and 
declared themselves Christians. When Maximin re- 
turned, he put the Empress and all to death, and, admiring 
Catherine’s beauty still more than at first, offered her to be 
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mistress of the world if she would listen to him. When she 
still rejected his offers, he ordered the most horrible tortures 
eels, revolving in different directions, that should 
tear her in many pieces. When they had bound her to 
these, an angel came and consumed the wheels in fire, and 
the fragments flew around and killed the executioners and 
three thousand people. But again Maximin ordered her to 
be scourged and beheaded. ‘Then angels came and bore 
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her body to the top of Mount Sinai, and there it rested in a 
marble sarcophagus.” * ‘The place contains also two mag- 
nificent sarcophagi, one of which was sent to the convent by 
Catherine the Great of Russia, and the other by the present 
Emperor, Alexander II. of Russia. The latter is of solid 
silver, richly chased, and is adorned with magnificent jewels. 


*A Hand-Book of Legendary and Mythological Art. By Clara Erskine 
Clement. New York, Hurd & Houghton, pp. 65-67. See also Mrs. Jame- 
son’s Legendary and Sacred Art, pp. 468-475, for a more complete form of 
the legend. 
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Near the church is a Mohammedan mosque. It is be- 
lieved to have been erected about the 14thcentury. Burck- 
hardt gives the following account of the founding of this 
structure within the walls of a Christian convent: “ When 
Selim, the Othoman Emperor, conquered Egypt, he took a 
great fancy toa young Greek priest, who, falling ill at the 
time that Selim was returning from Constantinople, was sent 
by him to this convent to recover his health. The young 
man died, upon which the Emperor, enraged at what he be- 
lieved to be the work of the priests, gave orders to the 
Governors of Egypt to destroy all the Christian establish- 
ments in the peninsula, of which there were several at that 
period. ‘The priests of the great convent of Mount Sinai, 
being informed of the preparations making in Egypt to carry 
these orders into execution, began immediately to build a 
mosque within their walls, hoping that for its sake their 
house would be spared. It is said that their project was 
successful, and that ever since the mosque has been kept in 
repair.” The mosque is at present in charge of some of 
the Arab servants of the convent, but is rarely if ever used 
as a place of worship. 

The library of the convent is kept in a plain room, and 
consists of about 1500 volumes and manuscripts, chiefly in 
Greek and Arabic. Many of these are soiled and torn, and 
the collection is of very little value as regards the books. 
Among the manuscripts are some of very great antiquity 
and importance. Two of these, and the most valuable of 
all, are now kept in the Archbishop’s room. The famous 
Codex Sinaiticus was discovered in this library by Tischen- 
dorf. It is now in the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg. 
The Archbishop’s apartments are not usually shown to 
strangers, and we are denied the privilege of inspecting 
them. Mr. Palmer thus describes this portion of the con- 
vent: “On the occasion of a subsequent visit to Sinai, I 
succeeded in gaining admittance to the Archbishop’s apart- 
ments, a fine suite of rooms consisting, among others, of an 
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old-fashioned reception-chamber, and a private chapel gor- 
geously decorated with arabesque work. Here the most 
valuable part of the MSS. treasures are kept, some of which 
I examined. The well-known Codex Aureus is a beautifully 
written copy of the four Gospels, containing illuminated por- 
traits of the Evangclists and other sacred personages. _ It ts 
attributed to the Emperor 
Theodosius, the colophon 
giving the date and the 
transcriber’s name in the 
abbreviated uncial charac- 
ters. A collation of this 
MS. would, no doubt, be 
a valuable addition to New 
Testament criticism, al- 
though the date, about ‘ 
the eighth century, which |\A 
is assigned to it, is "Winy 
not sufficiently remote to \j oe 
give it any very high au- #J>' 
thority. A person exer- BOY) 
cising tact, and remaining JAB 
sufficiently long at the con- @yre.g 
vent, might copy, and per- ~- 
haps photograph, every 
leaf. I endeavored to im- THE BRAZEN LAVER. 

press upon the monks that 

no other design prompts an investigation of their books than 
that of benefiting sacred literature by a description of the 
works in their possession. There are other very interesting 
volumes in the collection; among them an ancient copy of 
the Psalms in Georgian, written on a papyrus, and another 
curious copy, written in a small female hand on six pages, 
but without a date.”’* 


7 e@eay 


* The Desert of the Exodus, pp. 67, 68. 
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The Refectory is a narrow room situated on the southern 
side of the convent, and is approached by a long corridor. 
Two tables of ancient and very elaborate workmanship ex- 
tend along its entire length, and at the upper end is a small 
pulpit near which is an altar. It is an interesting sight to 
watch the brethren at their meals. They number about 
twenty—long-bearded, coarsely dressed men in serge frocks 
and rosaries. ‘There is no cloth on the table, and they eat 
in silence, one of the brethren occupying the pulpit during 
the repast, and droning out a sermon for the edification of 
the eaters. At the close of the repast the brethren gather 
around the altar. A small taper on it is lighted, and a little 
bread and a sip of wine given to each one, a symbol of the 
enjoyment of wine, the drinking of which beverage is for- 
bidden by the rules of the order. But though cut off from 
wine, the brethren solace themselves with their date brandy, 
a more villanous and a stronger liquor, and of this they 
drink liberally. When the meal is ended a bell rings, and 
instantly there is a scampering of feet heard from every 
quarter of the building, and the multitude of the convent 
cats come tripping to the court without to receive the scraps 
left from the repast. 

The garden adjoins the convent on the north side, and is 
enclosed with a high wall, which it is not over difficult to 
scale, however. Access from it to the convent is gained by 
a subterranean passage, secured with a heavy iron door. 
It lies on the slope of the mountain, and is laid off in ter- 
races, along which grow rows of olive, almond, and apricot 
trees, with fig, pomegranate, apple, mulberry, and quince 
trees mingled with them. The vine is also cultivated, as 
are vegetables and some smaller fruits. A number of tall 
cypresses give to the place an air of repose. Perhaps in a 
more favored land we might pass this garden by without a 
second glance; but here in the midst of the bare and burn- 
ing desert, it seems indescribably beautiful, and travellers 
grow eloquent in their descriptions of its cool shades and 
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delicious fruits. “To the monks the place is a very paradise. 
The brethren are not the most skilful of gardeners, and it 
requires constant irrigation to preserve the place. Several 
wells have been dug in the garden for this purpose. 

In the centre of the garden is a low building, partly sub- 
terraneous, surrounded by tall cypress and fragrant almond 
and aloe trees. ‘This is the crypt or charnel house in which 
the bodies of the monks who die at the convent are placed 
immediately after death. The body is first laid in a separate 
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chamber upon an iron grating, and there left until the flesh 
has wasted away, and only the skeleton remains. The 
skeleton is then broken up and the bones are conveyed to 
another chamber and placed in piles, thigh bone with thigh 
bone, skull with skull, until there is no possibility of distin- 
guishing the monk who died this year from him who died 
centuries ago. The bodies of the dead Archbishops are 
always brought here, and these enjoy the privilege of rest- 
ing separate from the common mass, each in a box of his 
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own. Some anchorites of unusual sanctity also hang in 
complete skeletons on the walls. The bones of the priests 
lie in a chamber devoted to members of this order alone, 
and the lay brethren are given an adjoining room. A dried, 
hideously blackened figure crouches by the iron door which 
divides the two chambers. ‘This is one St. Stephanos, who 
was the convent porter three hundred years ago. It is a 
hideous place, and those whose curiosity leads them to in- 
spect it are always well pleased to come out once more into 
the pleasant garden, and rarely repeat the visit to the cham- 
ber of death. 

_ The convent of St. Catherine is the property of the Greek 
Church. Its real chief is the Archbishop of Sinai, who does 
not reside at the convent, however, but delegates the imme- 
diate supervision of the establishment to the Superior. “The 
last Archbishop who resided in the convent is said to have 
been Kyrillos, who died here in 1760. Since that time it 
has been found expedient for this prelate to pass his life 
abroad, in order to avoid the rapacious exactions of the 
Arabs on the occasion of his accession and entrance to the 
convent. Long before that period the great gate of the 
convent had been walled up in self-defence, being opened 
only to admit a new Archbishop. . . . Were the present 
Archbishop to visit the convent, the great gate (it was said) 
would have to be thrown open and remain so for six months ; 
during which time the Arabs would have the right to come 
at will and eat and drink ; and many thousand dollars would 
not cover the expense. 

“The Archbishop is elected by a council of the monks, 
which manages in common the affairs of this convent and the 
branch at Cairo. This prelate is always selected from the 
priests of the monastery; and having then been consecrated 
as Bishop by the Patriarch of Jerusalem(in consequence of 
the ancient connection), he becomes one of the four inde- 
pendent Archbishops of the Greek Church; the others being 
at Cyprus, Moscow, and Ochrida in Roumelia. Were he 
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present, he would have but a single voice in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the convent, as a member of the coun- 
cil. While residing at a distance, he has no authority or 
connection with it, except to receive money or presents 
from its revenues. The Prior or Superior, both here and 
at Cairo, is elected in like manner by the council. 

“The monks of Sinai lead a very simple and also a quiet 
life, since they have come to be on good terms with their 
Arab neighbors, Five centurics ago, Ludolf de Suchem 
describes their life in terms which are equally applicable to 
them at the present day: ‘They follow very strict rules; 
live chaste and modestly ; are obedient to their archbishop 
and prelates; drink not wine but on high festivals; eat 
never flesh; but live on herbs, pease, beans and lentiles, 
which they prepare with water, salt and vinegar; eat to- 
gether in a refectory without a table-cloth; perform their 
offices in the church, with great devotion, day and night; 
and are very diligent in all things, so that they fall little 
short of the rules of St. Anthony.’ To this day the same 
rules continue; they eat no flesh and drink no wine; but 
their rules were made before the invention of distilled liquors, 
and, therefore, do not exclude date-brandy. Yet they all 
seem healthy and vigorous, and those who remain here re- 
tain their faculties to a great age. The lay brother who 
waited on us had seen more than eighty years; one of the 
priests was said to be over ninety; and one had died the 
year before at the age of one hundred and six. A great 
portion of their time is nominally occupied with religious 
exercises. They have (or should have) regularly the ordi- 
nary prayers of the Greek ritual seven times in every twenty- 
four hours. Every morning there is mass about seven 
o'clock; and on Saturdays two—one at 3 a. M., and the other 
at the usual hour. During Lent the exercises on certain 
days are much increased; and on the Wednesday which we 
spent there, the monks were at prayers all the morning 
until twelve o’clock, and again during the night from ten 
till four o’clock. 
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_ “The pilgrims have of late years greatly fallen off, so that 
not more than from twenty to sixty now visit the convent 
annually. These, according to the Superior, are chiefly 
Greeks, Russians and English, a few Armenians and Copts, 
and only now and then a Mussulman. The good father 
probably regards all travellers as pilgrims. Yet so late as 
the last century, regular caravans of pilgrims are said to 
have come hither from Cairo and from Jerusalem; and a 
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document preserved in the convent mentions the arrival in 
one day of 800 Armenians from Jerusalem, and, at another 
time, of 500 Copts from Cairo. 

“Besides the branch at Cairo, the convent has many meto- 
chia or farms, in Cyprus, Crete and elsewhere. The Greek 
parish in Tar is also a dependency; but not that of Suez. 
The convent has one priest in Bengal, and two in Golconda, 
in India. The gardens and olive trees in the vicinity all 
belong to it, as also extensive groves of palm trees near 
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Tar; but its chief revenues are derived from the distant 
metochia. The gardens and orchards in the peninsula are 
not now robbed by the Arabs. ... Their grains and 
legumes they always get from I:g¢ypt.” * 

There is an air of peace and repose about the convent 
very grateful to the traveller who has been journeying for a 
week or more through the hot, parched desert. The deep 
silence of the place, broken only by the sound of the foot- 
steps of the monks, as they glide along the corridors in their 
garb of poverty, is soothing, not oppressive. One feels cut 
off from the whole world here, for the monks do not seem 
to belong to our race. They impress you as beings who 
have come from some far off and strange world, and are 
only waiting here to be summoned back home. The view 
from the walls is magnificent. [he mountains rise up on all 
sides high above the massive building, stern, grand and 
beautiful, their rocky sides glowing in gorgeous colors in 
the full light of the sun, and gathering a more awful majesty 
from the wilder radiance of the moon. Here, in this rocky 
wilderness, in this profound hush, one is brought face to 
face with nature, and in closer communion with nature’s 
God. | 
_ The monks and the Arabs are on very good terms, and 
have been for many years. The Viceroy of Egypt punishes 
with a stern hand any outrage upon the convent, and the 
monks themselves have managed to inspire the natives with 
a feeling of awe, which insures respectful treatment at their 
hands. The Arabs are not admitted within the convent 
walls. Occasionally a sheikh may be allowed to enter the 
building, but only on a matter of the highest importance. 
Such visitors are usually received in the garden, but all 
communication with the commoner Arabs is held from the 
walls. Many of the natives receive food from the convent, 
and in times of great drought and scarcity, they are entirely 
dependent upon it. 


* Dr. Robinson's Biblical Researches, Vol. Il. pp. 131, 132. 
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“The Arabs have many curious superstitions connected 
with the establishment. They suppose that it is under the 
special protection of Heaven, and that no evil design against 
it will ever prosper, but will recoil upon the aggressor’s 
head. This is a very convenient doctrine, and was, no 
doubt, propagated by the monks to restrain the lawless in- 
stincts of their neighbors, the Bedawin, who, if report speaks 
truly, were formerly troubled with no such scruples. The 
treasures of the convent they believe to be of fabulous 
amount; these are kept securely locked in the cellars of the 
convent, the doors of which can only be opened by the 
simultaneous application of separate keys, in the possession 
of different members of the community. One of these sub- 
terranean chambers is guarded by so mysterious a power 
that any one entering it would be at once struck down 
dead; and as it is not generally known which is the fatal 
door, no Arab would be found hardy enough to make the 
fatal attempt upon any room in the building. ... The 
monks are supposed to owe their safety to the potency of a 
charm which they possess—to wit, the cross; and so con- 
vinced are the Bedawin of the efficacy of this that they them- 
selves make frequent use of the same emblem, wearing it in 
their turbans, carrying it in their religious processions, and 
even occasionally placing it at the head of a tomb.” * 


“The Desert.of thé Exgdus, pp. 72; 72: 
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THE MOUNT OF GOD. 


Jebel Masa—The true Sinai—Character of the Mountain—Means of access—Ascent 
of the Mountain—The steps—The spring—Legend of the Virgin and the Fleas— 
Confessional gateways—The Chapel of Elijah—The mark of Mohammed’s Camel— 
The summit of Sinai—View from the summit—Buildings—Ras Sufsafeh—The route 
from the summit to the cliff—The true Horeb—The scene of the Giving of the Law 
—View from the cliff—Identification of it with the Sacred Narrative—The Plain of 
Er-Rahah—Views of Drs. Porter and Robinson, and Prof. Palmer—The ‘“ Convent 
of the Forty’’—Arab superstitions respecting it—Ascent of Mount St. Catherine— 
Wady Leja—A toilsome climb—The summit reached—The Chapel—View of the 
Peninsula of Sinai from the top of the mountain—The Via Sacra of the Monks—How 
legends are made—Holy places to order—The rock—The mould of the Golden Calf 
—The Sabbath in Sinai—Last visit to Ras Sufsafeh—The Giving of the Law—The 
scene rehearsed—Relation of the events of Israel’s sojourn at Sinai—The Departure. 


HE lofty height known as Jebel Misa (the Mountain 
of Moses), which lies immediately behind the Con- 
vent of St. Catherine, has, by consent of the major- 
ity of later travellers and critics, been identified as 

the true Sinai, on which the Law was delivered to Israel, 

and from which God spoke to the assembled nation. Jebel 

Miisa is not a single peak. It is a huge mass or block 

of granite, about two miles long and one mile broad. At 

the northeastern end is a spacious plain; at the south- 

eastern is a valley of moderate size, and on either side is a 

narrow valley. “A well-watered basin or plateau occupies 

the centre, and this is surrounded by numerous peaks, of 
which two only, those at the extremities, are prominent in 
height or position. The valley to the southeast is called 

Wady Seba’iyéh, and above this rises a sheer precipitous 

mass, which, from its being the highest point in the block, 

is generally regarded as the true Sinai, the summit of the 
mountain.” 
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There are several pathways up Jebel Misa. The one 
most frequented by travellers lies behind the convent, and 
by this we make our ascent. We intend visiting Mount St. 
Catherine also before returning, and as we shall be absent 
from the convent for two days, we send our beds and pro- 
visions direct to the Convent of El-Arba’in, in Wady Leja, 
where we shall pass the night. 

Accompanied by a Greek monk, an Arab guide, and two 
of the serfs of the convent, who carry the provisions and 
such things as we shall need, we set out early in the morn- 
ing. We leave the convent by a small building on the 
garden wall, and, aided by a rope, descend to the foot of 
the wall and the base of the mountain. Our route up the 
mountain side is by a narrow path which rises diagonally 
along it, and in the rear of the convent. Soon after we 
commence the ascent, we pass in between overhanging 
cliffs, and lose sight of the convent. In about half an hour 
we reach a cool spring of clear, sweet water under a bold 
rock, whose shadow screens the water from the heat of the 
sun. There is an Arab tradition that this is the fountain 
at which Moses watered the flocks of his father-in-law, 
Jethro; but the monks have located this well in another 
place. Continuing to ascend we soon reach a small chapel 
dedicated to the Virgin. The monks give the following 
account of the founding of this chapel. Several centuries 
ago the monks of the convent were so tormented with fleas, 
that they resolved to leave the place forever, since they 
could gain no respite from the plague which pursued them. 
Forming in procession, they made a farewell visit to each 
of the holy places, to the summit of the mountain among 
others. As they descended, the Blessed Virgin suddenly 
appeared to them, and promised that if they would not 
desert the convent they should never be troubled with fleas 
again. The good brothers went back to their home, and 
the monks affirm that to this day the Virgin has kept her 
word; though there be few travellers who will be inclined 
to agree with them. 
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A short distance beyond the chapel we pass through an 
arched gateway, and not far beyond this another. At these 
portals, in ancient times, sat the priests of the convent, 
whose duty it was to confess and shrive the pilgrims toiling 
to the summit. No Jew was allowed to pass the gate. 
The Prefect of the Franciscans, who visited the mountain 
in 1722, says: here “many confessionary priests used for- 
merly to sit to hear the confessions of the pilgrims that 
came to visit these places, and were not permitted to pro- 
ceed any farther till they had received remission of their 
sins; so that being made clean by the participation of this 
sacrament, they might obtain a benediction from the Lord, 
and mercy from God our Saviour, repeating, as they went, 
the third verse of the 24th Psalm, ‘Who shall ascend into 
the hill of the Lord? and who shall stand in His holy place? 
Even he who hath clean hands and a pure heart.’” 

Passing through the second gate we enter a little plain 
in which stands a lone cypress tree shadowing a well of 
pure water. In front of us the mountain of St. Catherine 
rears its head to the clouds, separated from Jebel Misa by 
a wide ravine. On our left rises the rugged summit of 
Jebel Masa, while on our right is a bold ridge of rocks 
which terminates, at a distance of two miles from our posi- 
tion, in the grand cliff of Ras Sufsafeh, which overhangs 
the plain of Er-Rahah. This is the Horeb of the monks. 
Near the well is a rude stone building containing the 
chapels of Elijah and Elisha. A small monastery once 
stood here, and the older travellers make mention also of 
a chapel of the Virgin. Near the altar in the chapel of 
Elijah is a hole about the size of a man’s body. The monk 
who accompanied us points this out reverently, and tells us 
that it is the cave in which the prophet dwelt in Horeb 
(I Kings xix. 8, 9). 

From the chapel we begin the ascent to the summit of 
Jebel Misa. The path immediately becomes steeper. A 
flight of steps cut out of the rock, somewhat similar to those 
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leading from the base of the mountain, enables us to reach 
the summit with comparative ease, and ere long we stand 
upon the highest point of Sinai. On the way we are shown 
a peculiar mark in the stone which resembles the footprint 
of acamel. The Arabs regard this with great veneration, 
and our guide tells us it is the mark left by the camcl of 
Mohammed. 

The summit of Sinai is a small plateau about eighty feet 
in diameter, higher on the eastern side than on the others. 
It is 2000 feet above the convent, according to Dr. Porter, 
and 1670 feet according to Riippell, whose measurement 
Dr. Robinson adopts. The Sinai Survey of 1868 gives 

339 feet as the altitude above the convent. Its height 
above the sea is given by various writers, as follows: Riip- 
Eaewend Wr. Robinson, 7035 feet; Dr. Porter, 7100 feet; 
Schubert, 6796 feet; Russegger, 7097 feet; the Sinai Survey, 
7359 feet. The summit, like the rest of the upper part of 
the mountain, is of coarse gray granite. It contains a little 
chapel almost in ruins, once occupied jointly by the Greek 
and Latin churches, and a few yards to the southwest is a 
small mosque, for Sinai is a holy place to the Moslem as 
well as to the Christian. There are a number of inscrip- 
tions of names in Arabic, Greek, and Armenian, and in 
some of the modern languages of Europe, the work of pil- 
grims and travellers on the rocks and walls of the chapel. 
The mosque also contains a number of these inscriptions. 
On the northeast side of the chapel and without the walls 
of the building is a rock in which is an excavation large 
enough to allow a man to creep into it. The monks show 
this as the place in which Moses hid himself while he re- 
ceived the Law from the hands of God. 

The view from the summit is limited, and few travellers 
fail to experience a feeling of disappointment when looking 
around for the first time from the crest of the mountain. 
On the southwest the lofty mass of St. Catherine cuts off 
the view entirely, and the same is done on the west by the 
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high ridge of Tiniah. The great plain of Er-Rahah is en- 
tirely hidden from sight by the intervening ridge of Ras 
Sufsafeh. One feels at the first glance that the summit of 
the mountain is not the true place of the giving of the Law, 
and all subsequent examination of the spot but serves to 
confirm this impression. The monks cling to their belief 
that the Mount of Elias, as they call this portion of the 
mountain, is the true place of the giving of the Law, but 
modern investigation has found nothing to substantiate this 
claim. Dr. Robinson, Dean Stanley, Mr. Palmer, Dr. Por- 
ter, and others, have identified the grand cliff of Ras Suf- 
safeh, which the reader will remember is a part of the same 
mountain, as the spot upon which the Law was given—the 
issue between them and the monks being only as to the 
portion of the mountain, and not as to the mountain itself. 
We descend from the summit to the chapel of Elijah, and 
make a brief halt there for rest and lunch, previous to our 
excursion to the true Horeb. We start from the cypress 
tree by the well near the chapel, and follow a rugged and 
difficult path along the western brow of the mountain. The 
path winds through a number of small ravines and among 
low peaks, and in a little more than a quarter of an hour we 
reach a small circular basin covered with a growth of shrubs, 
and in which stands a little chapel dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist. Close by are the deserted cells of some old anchor- 
ites cut into the solid rock. Pressing on, a walk of twenty 
minutes brings us to another basin, which seems to have been 
once cultivated as a garden. Ina quarter of an hour more 
we reach a third hollow, or basin, deeper and wilder than 
the others, and from which the Ras Sufsafeh rises steeply. 
A narrow cleft runs from this basin to the plain, and by it 
one can gain access to the basin and the mountain, starting 
from the plain below. There isa small chapel in this basin, 
dedicated to the Virgin of the Zone. The Ras Sufsafeh 
rises about 500 feet above the level of this basin. It is a 
rough climb, and a fatiguing one; but we go at it with a will, 
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and in about half an hour stand upon the summit of the cliff, 
and enjoy the grand view that spreads out before us. One 
cannot see so far from this point as from the summit of 
Jebel Masa, but the view is grander and more inspiring. 

In front of us the cliff descends in broken crags to the 
plain of Ier-Rahah, the whole of which expanse lies before 
us, distinct in every portion, and winding away among the 
distant mountains. Irom this cliff the whole of the immense 
camp of Israel would have been visible, and the cliff could 
have been seen from every portion of the plain. From near 
the summit a ravine runs down into the plain, and it was, 
no doubt, up this ravine that Moses ascended to receive the 
Divine instructions and the Tables of the Law. The path 
is very steep, but the forty years’ experience of the great 
leader among these mountains made it an easy matter for 
him to overcome the difficulties of the ascent. 

This is true Horeb, the scene of the giving of the Law, 
and there can be scarcely a doubt that it was upon this 
grand cliff that the Lord descended “in the sight of all the 
people,” in the brilliant majesty of His glory. “Every re- 
quirement of the sacred narrative,” says Dr. Porter, “is sup- 
plied, and every incident illustrated, by the features of the 
surrounding district. Here is a plain sufficient to contain 
the Israelitish camp, and so close to the mountain’s base that 
barriers could be erected to prevent the rash or the heedless 
from touching it. Here is a mountain top where the 
clouds that enshrined the Lord when He descended upon it 
would be visible to the multitude, even when in fear they 
would withdraw from the base, and retire to a distance. 
From this peak the thunderings and the voice of Jehovah 
would resound with terrific effect through the plain, and 
away among the cliffs and glens of the surrounding moun- 
tains. When descending through the clouds that shrouded 
it, Moses could hear the songs and shouts of the people as 
they danced round the golden calf. In the ‘brook that de- 
scends out of the Mount,’ through the ravine into Rahah, he 
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could cast the dust of the destroyed idol. In fact, the moun- 
tain, the plain, the streamlet, and the whole topography 
correspond in every respect to the historical narrative of 
Moses.” 

Dr. Robinson is equally clear in his identification of the 
Mount. Mr. Palmer, in summing up the results of the 
Sinai Survey of 1868, in which he bore a part, writes as fol- 
lows: “ But, imposing and grand as the spot (the summit of 
Jebel Misa) undoubtedly is, a single glance at the valley be- 
neath is sufficient to show that it is not in any way adapted 
for the encampment of so large a host as that of the children 
of Israel, nor for the battle of Rephidim; for the monks most 
inconsistently place the scene of the encounter with the 
Amalekites and the reception of the Law in one and the 
same spot. The summit itself is, moreover, invisible from 
any part of the spacious plain of Er-Rahah, situated at the 
other end of the block; but there the mountain terminates 
in a magnificent bluff, called the Ras Sufsafeh, which fronts 
the plain, and commands a view of its entire extent. This 
bluff is divided by a deep cleft, to approach which you cross 
a basin similar to that in which the chapel and cypress of 
Elijah are situated. At this secluded spot Moses may have 
separated from the elders; and it requires but little imagi- 
nation to believe that from the cleft itself the Ten Com- 
mandments were proclaimed. I have already alluded to 
the traditional evidence in favor of the identification of Jebel 
Miisa with Mount Sinai; I will now endeavor to show how 
far the physical aspect of the mountain satisfies the require- 
ments of the Sacred Narrative. We must consider Sinai 
from two points of view—as the mount on which God spake 
with Moses and Elijah, and as the mount from which the 
Law was proclaimed to the assembled people of Israel. 
First, then, considered as the mountain on which God spake 
with Moses. It is clear from the accounts given in the 
Bible, that there must have been a secluded tract of ground 
on the mountain, but independent of the summit; for it was 
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after Moses had gone up into Sinai to meditate apart from 
the people that ‘the Lord called him up to the top of the 
mountain,’ 

“It may be urged that tradition points to the summit 
itself as the spot on which the Law was delivered, and that 
no legendary interest whatever attaches to the Ras Sufsafch 
or to the plain at the northern end of the mountain; | do 
not, however, think that this is a very formidable objection. 

“The physical characteristics of the mountain, considered 
as a whole, satisfy the conditions required, although the tra- 
dition by which we are guided to the identification attaches 
only to a portion; but as that portion is the summit—the 
grandest and most imposing of all—it could scarcely have 
been otherwise. Having found our mountain, we are not 
compelled servilely to follow tradition any further, but may 
exercise Our common sense in determining the rest. As 
there is no other spot but the plain of Er-Rahah upon which 
the children of Israel could have all assembled as spectators, 
and as from this plain the summit of Jebel Misa is invisible, 
we are compelled to reject the latter as the site of the proc- 
lamation of the Law, although it is far from improbable that 
it was the scene of the delivery. ‘This, indeed, seems almost 
implied in the words of the Bible: ‘And the Lord came down 
upon Mount Sinai, on the top of the mount; and the Lord 
called Moses up to the top of the mount, and Moses went 
up. (Ex. xix. 20.) First, there is the awful descent of the 
Lord in thunder and fire upon the mountain in the sight of 
the assembled host; then Moses is called up tothe secluded 
summit to receive the words of the Law from God’s own 
mouth, and again he is sent down to proclaim them to the 
people. The sequence of events is perfectly natural, and 
in strict accordance with the present topography of the 
place. 

“It is clear from the account in Exodus that the camp 
was within hearing of, though not visible from, the path by 
which Moses and Joshua came down from the mount. If, 
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therefore, the people were encamped on and in the neigh- 
borhood of the plain, this path was probably at that end of 
the mountain which is nearest Er-Rahah. 

“ Now there are five paths up Jebel Masa: 1. A camel 
track made by the late ’Abbas Pasha, and leading up from 
the head of the Convent Valley. 2. A path at the head of 
Wady Leja, and leading up from the ruined convent of El- 
Arba’in. 3. The ‘steps’ behind the Convent of St. Cather- 
ine, by which, from time immemorial, pilgrims have made 
the ascent. 4. A ravine leading up from the small valley, 
Wady Sh’reich, on the northwest side. 5. A second ravine, 
called Sikket Shoéib, or Jethro’s Road, at the northeast 
_corner of the mountain, close by the mouth of Wady ed 
Deir, and consequently nearest to the plain. 

“This path emerges into the valley at the foot of the Hill 
of the Golden Calf, where our own camp was also situated ; 
it was, therefore, selected by the members of the expedition 
as the most convenient and quickest road. Often in de- 
scending this, while the precipitous sides of the ravine hid. 
the tents from my gaze, have I heard the sound of voices 
from below, and thought how Joshua had said unto Moses 
as he came down from the mount, ‘There is a noise of war 
in the camp.’ 

“We have now to consider Sinai with regard to the proc- 
lamation of the law to the people. It is clear from the Bib-. 
lical account that 1t was a prominent, if not an absolutely 
isolated mountain. Such passages as, ‘And ye came near 
and stood under the mountain’ (Deut. iv. 11), and ‘They 
stood at the nether part’ (Ex. xix. 12), point conclusively 
to the fact that it was what the apostle describes it to be, 
‘Amount that could. be touched.’ (Heb. xu. 18.) Tiere 
again, the block of Jebel Misa answers in every way to the 
description; it is so separated from the adjacent mountains 
by narrow rugged valleys that it would be easy to ‘set 
bounds about the mount’ (Ex. xix. 23) ; a cordon across the 
mouths of Wadies ed Deir and Sch’reich, and a few men. 
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posted upon Jebel Moneijah to keep the pass leading into 
Wady Seba’iyéh, would be sufficient to accomplish this task. 
The ‘nether part of the mount,’ namely, the bluff of Ras 
Sufsafeh, rises so abruptly from the plain that you may lit- 
erally stand under it and touch its base. Again, it is clear 
that at the foot of Sinai there was a plain commanding a 
view of the mountain from every part, and sufficiently large 
to admit of the people manceuvring upon it—for them, at 
one time, to ‘come near and stand under the mountain;’ at 
another, ‘to remove and stand afar off.’ It is not necessary 
to suppose that all the Israclites were actually encamped 
upon the plain itself, nor do the words of the Bible even 
imply it; for we are expressly told that ‘Moses brought the 
people forth out of the camp to meet with God.’ (Ex. xix. 
17.) They would doubtless spread over a considerable 
area, and occupy many of the neighboring glens, valleys and 
mountain sides, especially where there was plenty of water 
and pasturage for their flocks and herds. All that is re- 
quired is a plain capable of affording standing room for the 
Israelites as spectators, and the plain of Er-Rahah more 
than satisfies this condition. A calculation made by Cap- 
tain Palmer, from the actual measurements taken on the 
spot, proves that the space extending from the base of the 
mountain to the water-shed, or crest of the plain, is large 
enough to have accommodated the entire host of the Israel- 
ites, estimated at two million souls, with an allowance of 
about a square yard for each individual. 

“The whole southern portion of the mount is called by the 
monks Horeb. It is difficult to determine the exact appli- 
cation of this name, as it appears to be used in the Bible 
with reference both to the mount itself and to the district in 
which it was situated. From such considerations as the 
meaning of the word Horeb, ‘ground which has been 
drained and left dry,’ and such expressions as, ‘ thou stoodest 


before the Lord thy God in Horeb,’ ‘the rock in Horeb,’ it 
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would rather seem that the whole Desert of Sinai was so 
called, and that the name was subsequently attached to the 
mountain.” * 

Descending the cliff, we retrace our steps to the second 
of the basins we have named, and following a path to the 
right, we pass the chapel dedicated to St. Panteleemon, and 
about dusk reach the deserted Convent of El-Arba’in, where 
we find the servants awaiting us. 

“The Convent of the Forty,” as the edifice is called, is 
situated in the Wady Leja. It is built of stone, and is of 
older date than the Convent of St. Catherine. It is named 
in honor of forty monks, according to Dr. Robinson, who 
were martyred by the Arabs near the close of the fourth 
century. Mr. Palmer, however, states that it is “dedicated 
to the forty martyrs of Cappadocia.” It is almost in ruins 
now, having been long since abandoned by the monks. 
Its only tenants are a few Jebeliyeh Arabs, who cultivate the 
gardens and take care of the olive trees in the midst of 
which it stands, and which, with the monastery, are the prop- 
erty of the Convent of St. Catherine. The place is kept up 
as a shelter for travellers and pilgrims, who generally pass 
the night here before attempting the ascent of Mount St. 
Catherine. It is “looked upon by the Arabs as peculiarly 
sacred, They believe that no robbery can be perpetrated 
there without immediate detection, and that if a man afflicted 
with any malady whatever were to sleep within its precincts 
he would experience instant relief.’ A little hermitage 
stands near the middle of the garden in which the famous 
St. Onufrius lived and died. He must have enjoyed being 
uncomfortable, for there is scarcely room for a very small 
man to crawl into this little hole. Our beds are made for 
us in a large room, the only opening into which ts the door, 
and a fire built in one corner gives us light after the night 
has come on, though the smoke is not a very pleasant ac- 


* The Desert of the Exodus, pp. 98-102. 
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companiment to it. However, we are soon asleep, and rest 
quietly until the morning. 

We are up early in the morning, and after a hasty break- 
fast, set out for the summit of Jebel Katherin, to reach which 
requires a longer and harder climb than is demanded for 
Jebel Misa. Starting from the deserted convent we pass 
up the Wady Leja, a wild gorge, which grows narrower as we 
ascend it, and finally terminates in a huge fissure in the side 
of the mountain, to which the name Shak Masa, “ Cleft of 
Moses,” has been given. About ten minutes after leaving 
the convent we pass between two huge rocks, which shut in 
the valley, and on which we see many curious inscriptions, 
The path becomes more rugged as we enter the narrower 
portion of the ravine, and we are obliged to climb over 
rocks that obstruct the way. An hour and a quarter’s walk 
from the convent brings us to a deliciously cool spring called 
by the Arabs Ma’yan esh-Shunnar, “the Fountain of the 
Partridge.” The monks say that the spring is so called in 
consequence of its having been discovered there by the flut- 
tering of a partridge as their predecessors were bringing 
the body of St. Catherine down from the summit after its 
miraculous journey from Alexandria; but the Arabs spoil 
the pretty legend by the matter-of-fact assertion that the 
spring derives its name from the fact that partridges are 
very numerous around it. The “Cleft of Moses” lies di- 
rectly above the spring. The ascent grows steeper, and for 
an hour more we toil along the rugged path, and at length 
reach the top of the main ridge, a broad plateau, from which 
rises the summit. This plateau, like the sides of the moun- 
tain, is thickly dotted with dwarf shrubs and sweet-scented 
herbs. The summit rises boldly from the plateau a huge 
pile of gigantic blocks of red granite, heaped together in 
wild confusion. We select the south side of the cone for 
our effort, and three-quarters of an hour’s hard work brings 
us to the top of the peak, where we lie down to rest after 
our violent exertion. A small chapel dedicated to St. Cath- 
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erine stands on the eastern side of the summit, on the very 
spot on which the angels are said to have laid her body. 
The western side is a few feet higher. 

We are standing now on the highest point of the penin- 
sula.* Mount St. Catherine rises, according to the Sinai 
Survey measurement, to a height of 8526 feet above the sea. 
Dr. Robinson accepts Riippell’s measurement of 8063 feet. 
From its lofty crest we can see almost the whole peninsula 
at our feet. The view is broken in one direction only—to 
the southwest by the sharp head of Umm Shomer. To the 
northeast the bright green head of Jebel Misa rises up 
sharply before us, the whitewashed buildings on its summit 
standing out plainly in the clear light. Jebel ed Deir rises 
on the right, and just beyond the base of the mountain from 
which we are gazing is the grand dome-like rock of Ras 
Sufsafeh, and beyond this the gorge of the Nagb Hawa. To 
the westward are the lofty forms of Serbal and its neighbor- 
ing mountains. Between St. Catherine and Serbal is a 
rugged wilderness of granite peaks, which glitter dazzlingly 
in the sunlight, and on one of the most prominent of these 
we can see a white building, which our guide tells us is the 
unfinished palace of the late "Abbas Pasha, Viceroy of Egypt. 
From our lofty position we can trace the lines of the wadies 
as they wind through the desert, and in many of them we 
can make out the groves and gardens which mark the oases 
of these stern torrent-beds. To the south is the vast ‘sandy 
plain of El-Ka’a, and we can trace the Gulf of Suez from its 
mouth almost to its head, and beyond the distant African 
mountains are dimly visible. To the southeast the blue 
Arabian gulf sparkles in the sunlight, and our guide points 
out to us a lofty mass in this direction, which he tells us is 
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Jebel Katarina had been generally regarded as the highest peak but 
one in the peninsula, and Umm Shomer as the most elevated point of all. 

. . The observations taken by the Sinai expedition have shown that 
Katarina has the advantage of Umm Shomer by some few feet.’’— Zhe 
Desert of the Exodus, page 113. 
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Ras Muhammed, the cape which is the extreme southern 
end of the peninsula. ‘To the east we see the Gulf of ’Aka- 
bah nestling amid its blue mountains, and to the north the 
Debbet er-Ramlch, or “ Sandy Plain,” stretches away to the 
wall of the Tih mountains, which shut in the view in that 
direction. Almost every feature of the topography of the 
peninsula is distinctly visible, and the grandeur and vast- 
ness of the view fully repay us for our fatiguing climb to the 
summit. 

The descent of the mountain is almost as difficult as the 
ascent, though it occupies a much shorter time. Returning 
to the Convent of El-Arba’in, we rest and lunch, and set out 
for the Convent of St. Catherine by a new route, “a sort of 
household path for the monks,’ as Dr. Robinson shrewdly 
observes, “ which they have travelled for centuries, and along 
which, as a matter of convenience, they have gathered to- 
gether all the holy places they know of in connection with 
Sinai,” 

The first of these is reached in about twenty minutes. It 
is a large red block of granite which has fallen from the cliff 
above, and which the monks point out to pilgrims as the 
rock which Moses smote, and from which water gushed 
forth. It is hardly necessary to remind the reader that the 
rock mentioned in the Bible was in Rephidim, which could 
not possibly have been this valley. 

Below this point the rocks are covered in many places 
with Sinaitic inscriptions, and some distance farther down 
the wady opens into the plain of Er-Rahah. At the mouth 
of the wady are two gardens marking the sites of two 
ancient convents—the one on the right dedicated to St. Mary 
of David, and that on the left to St. Peter and St. Paul. 
The guide shows us a point a short distance to the north of 
this, where the earth opened and swallowed Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram—a remarkable instance of monkish credulity 
since this event occurred at Kadesh, which is located by all 
commentators on the southern border of Palestine. (See 
Num. xvi.) 
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Another of these holy places lies farther eastward in the 
great plain, immediately in front of Ras Sufsafeh. It is a 
hole in the granite rock, level with the surface of the plain. 
This our guide tells us is the mould in which Aaron cast 
the golden calf, and we are also shown the spots where 
Aaron stood while the people danced around the calf, and 
where Moses broke the tables of the Law in his indignation 
at the impious spectacle which met his gaze as he descended 
from the mountain. The Arabs and the monks, according 
to Dr. Robinson, both believe that the fragments of the 
tables still lie buried in the sand at this point, and to this 
day often dig there in the hope of finding them. 

From this point we continue our way up the valley and 
reach the convent about half-past four, glad to enter its 
hospitable walls again. 

The next day is the Sabbath, and our last day at the con- 
vent. In the morning we attend the service in the church, 
having received permission to do this from the Superior, 
who seems not a little surprised at our request. ‘The ser- 
vice begins at seven o'clock in the morning, and is cele- 
brated according to the solemn and impressive ritual of the 
Greek Church. 

In the afternoon we leave the convent and walk down 
the valley to the plain of Er-Rahah. The more we examine 
the plain the more we are satisfied that it was the site of 
the principal portion of the Israelitish camp at the time of 
the giving of the Law. The Rev. F. W. Holland, one of 
the members of the Sinai expedition of 1868, thus states the 
conclusions of the members of that expedition, which were 
unanimously arrived at after a careful survey: “Let us now 
see how far Jebel Misa meets the necessary requirements. 
Under this name I conclude also the peaks of Ras Sufsafeh, 
which have been wrongly described by some travellers as 
an independent mountain. The Ras Sufsafeh does, in fact, 
form the northern portion of Jebel Misa. Its two peaks 
rise up precipitously from the bottom of the plain of Er- 
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Rahah to a height of 2000 feet, being distinctly visible from 
every part of that plain, and they are well described by the 
Dean of Westminster as ‘standing out in lonely grandeur 
against the sky like a huge altar.’ A central elevated basin, 
encircled by a ring of higher peaks, is a common feature of 
the granite mountains of the peninsula of Sinai, and such, 
more or less, is the character of Jebel Misa, which is about 
two miles long from north to south, and one mile in breadth. 
‘The southern peak, on which stand a little chapel and the 
ruins of a mosque, Is its highest point; and although the 
name of Jebel Misa is used for the whole mountain, it is 
‘more especially applied to this one peak. 

“On the east of the mountain runs Wady ed Deir, ‘the 
Valley of the Convent,’ so called from the Convent of St. 
Catherine, which is situated near its head. On the west of © 
it runs Wady Shuraich, a very steep and rocky valley con- 
taining old monastic gardens and a copious spring. This 
valley, again, is separated by the narrow ridge of Jebel 
Fara from Wady Leja, a valley lying farther westward. 

“Thus, on the north, east, and west, Jebel Misa is sepa- 
rated from the surrounding mountains; on the south two 
smaller valleys—one flowing eastward into Wady Sebaiyeh, 
and the other westward into Wady Leja—separate it also 
from the range of mountains which lies between the Wady 
Sebaiyeh and Jebel Catharine. And so, being isolated by 
valleys from the mountains on every side, it would be by 
no means difficult to set bounds round about it, while, at 
the same time, its northern cliffs rise so precipitously from 
the plain beneath that it might well be described as ‘a 
mountain that could be touched,’ and at the nether part of 
which the people could stand. It is easily seen on the spot 
that the Wady Sebatyeh could not have been the place 
where the Israelites were assembled to receive the Law. 
That valley does not lie immediately below the mountain ; 
and its character, position, and extent all appear to render 
such a view extremely improbable. On the other hand, no 
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place could be conceived more suitable than the plain of 
Er-Rahah for the assembling together of many thousands 
of people, both to witness ‘the thunders and lightning, and 
the thick cloud upon the mount, and to hear the voice of 
the Lord when He spake unto them. 

“The plain itself is upwards of two miles long, and half 
a mile broad, and slopes gradually down from the water-shed 
on the north to the foot of Ras Sufsafch. About 300 yards 
from the actual base of the mountain there runs across the 
plain a low, semicircular mound, which forms a kind of 
natural theatre, while farther distant on either side of the 
plain the slopes of the enclosing mountains would afford 
seats to an almost unlimited number of spectators. The 
members of our expedition were as unanimous in their con- 
viction that the Law was given from Ras Sufsafeh to the 
Israelites assembled in the plain of Er-Rahah as they had 
been unanimous in rejecting Serbal as the mount of the 
giving of the Law. 

“As I have before said, it appears to be quite unneces- 
sary to suppose that all the tents of the Israelites were 
pitched before the mount; but I may mention that there is, 
near the mouth of Wady Leja, an extensive recess, about 
a mile and a half long by three-quarters of a mile broad, 
which would add largely to the available camping-ground 
so situated. With regard to the water supply, there is no 
other spot in the whole peninsula which is nearly so well 
supplied as the neighborhood of Jebel Misa. Four streams 
of running water are found there: one in Wady Leja; a 
second in Wady T’lah, which waters a succession of gar- 
dens extending more than three miles in length, and forms 
pools in which I have often had a swim; a third stream 
rises to the north of the water-shed of the plain of Er-Rahah, 
and runs westward into the Wady T’lah; and a fourth is 
formed by the drainage from the mountains of Umm Alawy, 
to the east of Wady Sabaiyeh, and finds its way into that 
valley by a narrow ravine opposite Jebel ed Deir. In addi- 
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tion to these streams there are numerous wells and springs, 
affording excellent water. Throughout the whole of the 
granitic district I have seldom found it necessary to carry 
water when making a mountain excursion; and the imme- 
diate neighborhood of Jebel Misa would, I think, bear 
comparison with many mountain districts of Scotland with 
regard to its supply of water. There is also no other 
district in the peninsula which affords such excellent pas- 
futage.”* 

There is no more interesting spot in the whole world 
than that on which we are standing, and we go up from the 
plain by the ravine leading up the mountain, perhaps by the 
very path traversed by Moses as he went up into the pres- 
ence of Jehovah, and climb to the summit of Ras Sufsafeh 
and gaze once more from its lofty heights over the vast 
expanse at our feet. Bible in hand we call up the memor- 
able events that transpired here, the influences of which 
have affected all the subsequent history of the human race, 
and will continue to do so until the end of time. 

In imagination we can see the long column issuing from 
the wadies into the plain and filing off under the orders of 
Moses to the places assigned them for their encampments., 
The plain is soon black with the dark tents of the Israelites, 
and the neighboring hillsides, with the exception of the one 
sacred mountain, are covered with the flocks and herds 
browsing upon the coarse grass and stunted herbage. The 
confused noise of the great multitude rises from the open 
space below, and as far as the eye can reach the long lines 
of black tents stretch away, disappearing in the windings 
of the neighboring wadies. 

The pillar of fre and cloud that had led them from Egypt 
rests over Sinai, marking the spot upon which Jehovah was 
about to descend to speak to His chosen people. 


* The Recovery of Jerusalem: A Narrative of Exploration and Discovery 
in the City and the Holy Land. By Captains Wilson and Warren, R. E. 
New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1872. pp. 410-12. 
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The camp is pitched and the people await the commands 
of their leader, enjoying meanwhile the grateful rest of this 
spot so well suited to their wants. Moses goes up alone 
into the mountain, climbing the rugged ravine by which we 
have ascended, most likely, and pausing, no doubt, at some 
point below the summit to receive the divine instructions. 
Then the voice of Jehovah that had called him from the 
burning bush speaks to him from the lofty heights, com- 
manding him to return to the people and make a covenant 
with them in the name of Jehovah, binding them to serve 
God alone, and basing this demand upon the wonderful and 
merciful deliverance from their oppressors which He had 
just vouchsafed to them. Jehovah asserts His universal 
dominion over the whole world, and graciously announces 
to Israel that He has chosen them to be His own peculiar 
people. “These words mark the special character assigned 
to the Israelites, and still more to the spiritual Israel. Not 
that they were to be separated from all nations in proud 
exclusiveness for their own sake; this was the great mis- 
take of their history (Deut. vii. 7). But as ‘all the earth is 
Jehovah's, they were His in a special sense, to bring all 
nations back to Him; kings and priests for others’ good, 
and a holy nation for a pattern to all the rest. True, they 
failed in this great mission; but only for a time: their his- 
tory is not finished, for it is only the first step in that of the 
spiritual Israel who are yet to reign as kings and priests 
to God and to bring all nations to obedience to Christ.” * 
Moses returns to the camp, summons the elders and the 
people, and the solemn covenant is ratified, the people ex- 
claiming with a deep shout that rolled through the wild 
mountain gorges, “All that the Lord hath spoken we 
will do.” 

Once more Moses ascends the mountain, and lays before 
God the ratification of the covenant by the nation. The 


* Dr. Wm. Smith. 
Ke) 
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Almighty graciously informs him of His purpose to descend 
upon Mount Sinai and speak to him in the hearing of all 
the people that they may understand the source of the 
authority exercised by their leader, and accept him as the 
chosen mouth-piece of Jehovah. He is commanded to pre- 
pare the people for the most solemn event of their history 
by causing them to purify themselves by the third day, and 
to encompass the mount with a series of barriers or sen- 
tinels in order that no man or beast may touch it. Who- 
soever of the people or whatever beast shall disregard this 
restriction is to be put to death. Moses returns to the 
camp, and the next day is passed in preparing for the awful 
solemnity. 

The morning of the third day comes at last, clear and 
cloudless. In obedience to the command of God, the entire 
nation assembles in the great plain, filling it in every part 
and stretching away up the slopes of the mountains at its 
northern verge. ‘They stand in mute wondering awe, and 
a silence as deep and still as death rests over this multitude 
of two million human beings. Around the base: of the 
grand cliff, which rises 2000 feet from the plain, are the 
barriers erected to keep back the multitude, extending 
across the valleys which separate Sinai from the neighbor- 
ing heights, and along this line are stationed the guards 
charged with the enforcement of the divine command. Be- 
tween the barriers and the people stands the great leader 
of Israel, awaiting in silence the expression of Jehovah’s will. 

The sunlight falls brilliantly upon the plain, but Mount 
Sinai is shrouded in a cloud of intense darkness, extending 
from the brow of Ras Sufsafeh to the unseen summit. Out 
of this mysterious cloud gleam forked lightnings, and come 
loud peals of thunder which echo and reécho among the 
mountain peaks.* Then out of the cloud, and from amidst 


* << The mountain seems to have shown every appearance of a volcanic 
eruption ; blazing fires, huge columns of smoke, convulsions of the earth. 
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the lightning and the thunder, and mingling with them, 
comes the wild, unearthly blast of a trumpet, sounding high 
above them and waxing louder and more terrible every 
moment. The mountain quivers and quakes as if with 
dread, and the awe-stricken people gaze upon the sublime 
spectacle in mingled alarm and adoration. Louder and 
louder waxes the sound of the awful trumpet, sounding as 
it shall sound only once more, at the last day, when “the 
trumpet shall sound and the dead shall be raised,” and the 
people tremble before it. Moses alone speaks, recognizing 
the summons which tells him that Jehovah has descended 
— “in the sight of all the people upon Mount Sinai,” and God 
answers him, speaking in a distinct voice, audible and intel- 
ligible to all the people, commanding him to come up into 
the mountain. In the sight of all the multitude he ap- 
proaches the mountain, passes the barriers beyond which 
no other human being may venture and live, and disappears 
from sight in the thick darkness that enshrouds the head of 
Ras Sufsafeh. 

In a little while he returns, bearing a new warning from 
Jehovah to the people not to venture beyond the prescribed 
limits. Immediately upon his return to the plain, the voice 
of God speaks once more—this time directly to the people 
—addressing them from the cloud upon the summit of the - 
cliff, and uttering the precepts which have become the basis 
of all civil and moral law throughout the civilized world, and 
which we term the Ten Commandments. The dense cloud 
and the lightnings enshrouding the head of the bluff are in 
full view from the plain, and the voice is audible to every» 
one standing in it, but that is all. Jehovah has come down 
in the presence of Israel, but no man may see His face. 

In anxious alarm the people withdraw from the mountain 


Yet so far, I believe, as scientific observation has gone, it is decided, from 
the geological formation of the mountain, that it has never been subject to 
the agency of internal fire.’” A@t/man’s History of the Jews, Vol. I. p. 183. 
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to the opposite side of the plain, for they cannot bear the 
sight of the glory of God resting upon the cliffs, or His voice 
speaking to them in tones of awful majesty. “Speak thou 
with us,” they entreat Moses, “and we will hear; but let 
not God speak with us, lest we die.” Moses reassures 
them, and once more enters into the thick darkness, and 
returns with another portion of the Law. In the name of 
Jehovah he demands and receives the assent of the people 
to these fundamental principles of their constitution, and the 
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Covenant thus entered into is ratified by the erection of 
twelve altars upon which burnt sacrifices are offered. 

This done, he ascends the mountain once more, accom- 
panied this time by Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, and the 
seventy elders of Israel. “All these remained at a respect- 
ful distance; yet it is said they saw the God of Israel; it 
should seem the symbolic fire which indicated His presence, 
beneath which was what appeared like a pavement of lapis- 
lazuli, or sapphire, or the deep blue of the clearest and most 
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cloudless heavens.”* At the command of God Moses once 
more ascended the Mount, leaving the people in the charge 
of Aaron and Hur, with orders to await his return before 
leaving the plain. “And Moses went up into the Mount, 
and a cloud covered the Mount. And the glory of the Lord 
abode upon Mount Sinai, and the cloud covered it six days; 
and the seventh day He called unto Moses out of the midst 
of the cloud. And the sight of the glory of the Lord was 
like a devouring fire on the top of the Mount in the eyes of 
the children of Israel. And Moses went into the midst of 
the cloud, and gat him up into the Mount; and Moses was 
_ inthe Mount forty days and forty nights.” 

How vivid the words of the Bible seem, as we sit here on 
this lofty cliff once hallowed by the presence of God Him- 
self, how much more graphic than when we read them by 
our own firesides in our far off homes. 

It was in the plain below us, upon the very spot from 
which they had witnessed the miraculous display of the 
glory of God, that the Israelites fell into their first great sin 
of idolatry. They had become alarmed by the long absence 
of Moses in the mountain. They had seen him disappear 
among the clouds of darkness, and for more than a month 
he had not communicated with them, even bya sign. They 
were ignorant as to his fate. He might have perished, or 
he might have abandoned them, as their God seemed to 
have done, for the glory had faded from the mountain, and 
only the bare, stern cliffs frowned down upon them from the 
clouds. . “Still utterly at a loss to comprehend the sublime 
notions of the Deity, which their leader would inculcate, they 
sink back to the superstitions of the country they had left. 
They imperiously demand, and Aaron consents to cast an 
image of gold, similar to the symbolic representation of the 
great god of the Egyptians, under the form of an ox or a 
calf, and they begin to celebrate this new deity with all the 
noise, tumult, and merriment of an Egyptian festival.” 


* Milman’s [History of the Jews,’’ Vol. I. p. 184. 
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All this while Moses was in close communion with God 
on the summit of Jebel Misa, perhaps—certainly on some 
portion of the mountain more removed from the plain than 
Ras Sufsafeh, on which the Law had been spoken, and invis- 
ible from the camp. There during the forty days of that 
wonderful interview he received the details of the civil and 
ceremonial laws of the Israelitish nation from the lips of 
Jehovah, and from His hands the stone tablets upon which 
the finger of God had written the immutable principles of 
the Decalogue. Coming down from the presence of God, 
attended by Joshua, who had doubtless awaited him at 
another portion of the mountain, he hears the sound of the 
idolatrous revels in the camp, and upon emerging from the 
ravine into the plain the whole of the impious scene bursts 
upon him, and arouses within his breast such a tempest of 
righteous anger that he dashes the stone tablets to the 
ground. Hastening into the midst of the throng, he seizes 
the golden calf, causes it to be broken and ground into a 
powder, and this he throws into a neighboring stream, and 
compels the people to drink of the water thus charged with 
the dust of the thing they had worshipped. . 

“A more signal punishment awaits this heinous breach of 
the covenant. The tribe of Levi espouse the cause of God; 
fall upon the people; slay the offenders, without regard to 
kindred or relationship, till 3000 men lie dead upon the field. 
The national crime thus dreadfully atoned, the intercourse 
between the lawgiver and the Deity is renewed. Yet the 
offended God still threatens to withdraw his own visible 
presence during their approaching invasion of Canaan, that 
presence which He had before promised should attend on 
their armies, and discomfit their enemies; He disclaims 
them as His people, and gives them over to the tutelar pro- 
tection of hzs angel. 

Once more Moses ascended the mountain, taking with 
him two new tablets of stone to replace those which he had 
broken. For forty days longer he remained in secret com- 
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munion with God, and when he returned to the camp the 
Israclites were not able to bear the sicht of his countenance, 
which shone with the reflected glory of Pleaven. 

It was upon the great plain that the Tabernacle was con- 
structed and set up, being made in every particular accord- 
ing to the plan communicated to Moses by God during the 
sojourn of the former upon the mountain. Here also Aaron 
and his sons were consecrated to the Pricsthood, and the 
tribe of Levi set apart to the service of the sanctuary, the 
selection of this tribe being a reward for the zeal with which 
they had punished the idolatry of the people in worshipping 
the golden calf. Here, also, Nadab and Abihu were visited 
with death by the hand of God for offering strange fire on 
the altar of incense, instead of the fire sent down from God. 

The people remained in camp before Sinai for about 
eleven months and twenty days, and during this time the 
second celebration of the Passover was held (Num. ix. 
1-14). This long halt was not spent in idleness. The 
people had come into the plain little better than an organ- 
ized mob, without institutions, without laws, ignorant of 
their God, and possessed of no mode of religious worship. 
When they departed from Sinai they had undergone a great 
change. The mob had been fashioned into a compact, 
established nation, with a code of laws which have excited 
the admiration and imitation of all succeeding generations 
of mankind, and which remained substantially intact to the 
latest period of their history. Everything necessary for 
their guidance on the march through the desert, as well as 
for their direction after the conquest of the Promised Land, 
was laid down and carefully elaborated in the plain of Er- 
Rahah. | 

In order to ascertain the strength of the nation available 
for the conquest of Canaan, Jehovah commanded Moses to 
cause a census of the people to be taken. The enumera- 
tion was to include only the males from twenty years and 
upwards, capable of bearing arms. The census was taken 
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on the first day of the second month of the second year 
from the epoch of the Exodus (Jyar—May, 1490 B. c.) The 
census was taken by Aaron, with a chosen assistant from 
each tribe, except that of Levi. The Levites were exempted 
from military service, and numbered separately. This ex- 
emption reduced the number of tribes to eleven, but the 
number was restored to twelve by the division of the tribe 
of Joseph into the two tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh. 
The Book of Numbers gives the result of the census as 
follows: 


R@UIDON vein ccc es ceaccccsewcs cues oolsn eee eee ees: alee 46,500 
SHTIGON ... oo geseesnneennnencenassvcuseeieels ssiseetenee aaa 59,300 
Gadd... s0:inn's onpeemetiiiliien's's'ceke «0c seem atone 45,650 
GAN os sisieicinninne sos o00cc'e un sis cn gesitenaa sete meee tama 74,600 
ISGQGMIOT,... .0cenessdenecsecsscees cease one Qenmininnee : seitneamm 54,400 
TAMPA... caccesvossenses ceecssabecseeennee Ses eiie tea tmaes 57,400 
(Joseph) Eplingain ...........ssesusesecenasae sey eeeeuenen . 4Q7500 
(Joseph )WiaaBEeD . cc... .. 00 csecescneanaves osegmeene eecenee 32,200 
GRAIN... ... sncoseetearecse soncnsareneeset eemmeenS errery 35,400 
TWAT... oc cisinceeesss0sseenocs see euas cape mene ss iemeem 62,700 
PRON ETG, ... 2. 5c000i0058s50008. ones: 000 geet teen aeer = eee 41,500 
PNAOTIUNL «<< esos sciesens'ves sac 0000 eemteneseee ne ste iy eee - 53,400 

Total of the miliary, array esas. <s0-<.- ccc - 603,550 


The number of fighting men being thus ascertained, the 
military organization was soon perfected. Each tribe was 
given a captain or military chief. The entire host was 
divided into four camps. These were arranged with a view 
to insure always the safety of the Tabernacle. Each tribe 
had its standard. The following is the order of the encamp- 
ment and the march of the host: 

“T, On the eas¢, and in the vax: the camp of Jupau, with 
Issachar and Zebulun, 186,400 men. 

“II, On the south, and second: the camp of REuBEN, with 
Simeon and Gad, 151,450 men. 

“The TaBERNACLE and Levi in the centre. 

“III. On the wes¢,and last but one: the camp of EpHRaIM, 
with Manasseh and Benjamin, 108,100.men. 
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“TV. On the worth, and in the xear: the camp of Dan, 
with Asher and Naphtali, 157,600 men.” 

Thus organized, a nation and an army, Israel broke up 
its camp at Sinai on the twentieth day of the second year, 
about May 20, 1490 8. c. ‘The signal for the departure was 
given by the lifting of the cloud of Jchovah’s presence from 
the Tabernacle. At the alarm sounded from the two silver 
trumpets which had been made by the Divine direction, the 
four grand divisions of the host began the march in the 
order described. The way was led by the Pillar of Cloud, 
which had guided them since the memorable night of the 
Exodus, and which was to conduct them to the borders of 
the Promised Land; and thus divinely guided the people 
went into the Wilderness of Paran. (Num. x. 12.) 


THE SILVER TRUMPETS OF THE SANCTUARY. 


CHAP TE a 
THE DESERT OF THE WANDERINGS. 


Beginning of the March from Sinai to the border of Canaan—Difficulties in the way of 
ascertaining the exact Route—Views of Dr. Smith—The country traversed—The Sta- 
tions—Taberah—K ibroth- Hattaavah—Hazeroth—Incidents of the March—Kadesh— 
Difficulties attending its identification—Erweis el Ebeirig identified as Kibroth Hat- 

- taavah—Remains of the Israelitish camp—A valuable discovery—’ Ain Hudherah- 
Hazeroth—The Wilderness of Paran-Kadesh—Views of various writers—Reasons for 
identifying ’Ain Gadis with Kadesh—The mission of the Spies—Arguments derived 
from it—The failure of the attempt to force an entrance into Palestine—The “ Forty 
Years’ Wanderings ’’—Locality of the Wanderings—Kadesh the key to the whole 
question—Prof. Palmer’s account of the Topography of the Exodus—The last gather- 
ing at Kadesh, and the final march to Canaan—The advance up the ’Arabah—Death 
of Aaron—The way through Edom barred—The march down the ’Arabah to the 
Red Sea—The Eastern Route—Turning the Mountains of Edom—The route through 
Moab—Identification of the Stations of the last march—Defeat of the Amorites and 
conquest of their country—The Expedition against Midian—Encampment in the Plains 
of Moab—Death of Moses—Passage of the Jordan. 


(2) 
OS we shall not follow the track of the Israelitish host 
o) t~ during all their wanderings in the desert, it will be 

op A best to examine the route pursued by them from Sinai 
~ ©” tothe borders of the Promised Land before resuming 
the narrative of our journey. 

The march from Sinai was begun fourteen months after 
the departure from Egypt, the object being to reach a point 
on the southern border of Palestine, from which the inva- 
sion of that country would be comparatively easy. It is a 
difficult matter to trace the route with certainty, for almost 
every step is shrouded in doubt, and has been made the 
subject of ceaseless controversy. The names of the stations 
mentioned in the xxxii. chapter of Numbers afford scarcely 
any clue to the successive stages of the journey, as many of 
these names refer only to incidents of the march, and passed 


away with the advance of the Israelites. 
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“In following the route of the Israclites,” says Dr. Smith, 
“we must try to determine two or three chief positions. 
The general direction is northward from Sinai ‘to the mount 
of the Amorites,’ the highlands of southern Palestine. The 
two extremes are the camp before Sinai on the south, and 
the ‘city’ of Kaprsu, or Kadesh-barnea, on the north. ‘The 
distance between these points was eleven days’ journey 
(about 165 miles) ‘by the way of Mount Sey.’ This is evi- 
dently mentioned as the ordinary route, and it seems to be 
implied (though this must not be assumed as certain) that 
it was followed by the Israelites. If it were so, their course 
would lie nearly along, or parallel to the Gzdf of ’Akabah, 
and up the wide plain of the ’Avadah, which runs northward 
from the head of the gulf, between Mount Seir on the east, 
and the desert of e¢-77# on the west. Their present journey 
must be carefully distinguished from their final march into 
Palestine, at the end of the thirty-eight years’ wandering in 
the wilderness. On that occasion they descended the’ Ara- 
bah, after being refused permission to pass through Edom, 
rested at Elath (Axabah), at the head of the Gulf of ’Aka- 
bah; and whence, turning the southern point of Mount Seir, 
they skirted its eastern side to the country of Moab, east of 
the Jordan. But, on their first march, there is no clear evi- 
dence that they rested at the head of the Gulf of ’Akabah, 
or passed up the ’Avadah, and the probabilities are very 
nicely balanced. Much of the difficulty arises from con- 
founding the directions in which they proposed to enter 
Palestine on the two occasions. Their final entrance was 
made from the east, by way of the plains of Moab; but their 
first entrance was to have been from the south, by way of 
Hebron. . This is clear from the command to march to the 
mountain of the Amorites, from the description of the cir- 
cuit made by the spies, and especially from their visiting 
Hebron and Eshcol. Whatever, therefore, the route to 
Kadesh may have been, that station was a final starting- 
point for Hebron; and thus we have some guide for the 
latter part of the journey. 
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“Between ‘the mount of the Amorites’ and the group of 
Sinai lies the great table-land now called the Desert of 
et-7ih (the wandering). ‘There can be no doubt of its 
general correspondence to the w/derness of Laran, in which 
the cloud rested, when it was first lifted up from the taber- 
nacle. This arid tract of limestone answers well to the de- 
scription of Moses: ‘When we departed from Horeb, we 
went through adf/ that great and terrible wilderness, which ye 
saw by the way of the mountain of the Amorites; and we 
came to Kadesh-barnea.’ Its limits are clearly marked out 
by the mountain ranges, which divide it on the southwest 
from the Desert of Shur, on the south from that of Sinai, and 
on the east from the ’Avabah. The range which divides it 
on the south from the Desert of Sinai is also called e¢ 77h; 
and this the Israelites seem to have crossed, in passing out 
of the wilderness of Sinai to that of Paran. But it is not 
clear that they made this passage in their first journey of 
three days. It took them some time to get clear of the 
wddies about Sinai; and although Paran is mentioned from 
the first as the region into which they passed, the three im- 
portant stations of TABERAH, KIBROTH-HATTAAVAH, and Ha- 
ZEROTH can hardly be reckoned to Paran, as they are said to 
have encamped in the wilderness of Paran after leaving 
Hazeroth. Unfortunately these three names furnish little, 
if any, clue to the route they took from Sinai. Taprrau (a 
burning) records the awful judgment that befell the people, 
who now began again to murmur against Jehovah. ‘Fire 
burnt among them, and consumed those that were in the 
uttermost parts of the camp;’ doubtless, from the order of 
the encampment, the mixed multitude who came with the 
people out of Egypt. 

“The name of the next station, KisrorH-HATTAAVAH (the 
graves of lust), is of similar origin. On this occasion, too, 
the rebellion began with ‘the mixed multitude.’ Their lust 
for better food spread to the Israelites, who, remembering 
the fish and the vegetables of Egypt, loathed the manna, and 
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asked for flesh. God sent them quails, on which they sur- 
feited themselves for a whole month; and while the flesh 
was yet between their teeth, they were smitten with a great 
plague, which gave the place its name. The mention of the 
sea in two passages of this narrative has been used as an 
argument that the route thus far was along the valleys 
which run eastward from Sinai to the Gulf of ’Akabah; but 
the sea is near to any part of the peninsula, and the flights 
of birds which have attracted the attention of travellers are 
characteristic of the whole region. 

“A very important institution arose out of the rebellion. 
‘Moses complained to Jehovah that the burden of the people 
was too great for him to bear alone. He was directed to 
choose seventy of the elders of Israel, and to present them 
before the tabernacle; where Jehovah came down in the 
cloud, and gave them a share of the Spirit that was on 
Moses, and they prophesied. Two of them who had not 
come out to the tabernacle, Eldad and Medad, prophesied 
in the camp; an intimation of the truth, so often taught by 
the prophets, that even in the old dispensation the power of 
God’s Spirit transcended the forms and places of his own 
appointment. But the devout zelot is slow to receive this 
truth; and so Joshua prayed Moses to forbid them; just 
as the disciples asked Christ to forbid those who wrought 
miracles, but did not follow in his train; and both received 
answers in the same spirit. 

“The appointment of the seventy elders has often been 
regarded as the germ of the Saxhedrim. They seem rather 
to have been a Senate, whose office was confined to assisting 
Moses in the government, and ceased with the cessation of his 
leadership. No trace of the Sanhedrim is found till the re- 
turn from the Babylonish captivity. It is more certain that 
the manner of their consecration prefigured the order of 
the Prophets. The irresistible force with which the Divine 
Spirit impelled them to prophesy has several parallels in the 
Jewish history, and is yet to be fulfilled in the pouring out 
of God’s Spirit on all flesh. 
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“For the next halting-place, HAzErotu (the exclosure),a 
site has been found at the Wady Huderah, on the main 
route from Sinai to the shores of the Gulf of ’Akabah. It 
lies on the margin between the granite of the 72r and the 
sandstone of the Dedbdet-er-Ram/eh, and, therefore, properly 
neither in the Desert of Sinai nor in that of Paran. Close 
to Hfuderah is a brook called £/-Am (the water), of itself a 
strong argument for this route, and inviting an encamp- 
ment for a considerable time, such as the name seems to 
imply. 

“At Hazeroth Moses was troubled by a seditious opposi- 
tion from Miriam and Aaron, ‘They spake against him 
because of the Cwshi/e woman whom he had married, prob- 
ably his Midianite wife, Zipporah ; and placed their authority 
on a level with his. On this occasion we have that cele- 
brated description of the character of Moses: ‘Now the 
man Moses was very meek, above all the men that were on 
the face of the earth.’ We have also that testimony to his 
faithfulness as a servant set over the house of God, which 
the apostle uses as a type of Christ’s government over his 
own house, the Church. Jehovah called forth Aaron and 
Miriam, with Moses, to the tabernacle, and declared his 
pleasure to converse with Moses openly, mouth to mouth, 
and not, as to other prophets, in visions, dreams, and dark 
speeches (parables); and reproved them for speaking 
against him. Miriam was smitten with leprosy; and, though 
she was healed at the prayer of Moses, Aaron, as the high- 
priest, was obliged to shut her out from the camp for seven 
days ; after which ‘the people removed from Hazeroth, and 
pitched in the wilderness of Paran.’ 

“Here isthe Gordian knot of the topography. We are 
not told at what point they passed into the wilderness of 
Paran, nor how many stages they made in it. We find 
them next at Kapesu, whence the spies were sent out; but 
to determine the position of Kadesh itself is the great prob- 


lem of the whole route. We obtain no help from the list of 
II 
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stations, in which Kadesh is not mentioned, and the name 
of Hazeroth is followed by several unknown places, of which 
It is even uncertain whether they belong to this journey, or 
to the years of wandering in the wilderness. The latter 
seems the more probable alternative, since the mention of 
Mount Hor clearly refers to the fortieth year, and at least 
the eight preceding stations are closely connected with it; 
while the halt at Kadesh must be understood of a return 
to that place after the long wanderings. The only escape 
from these difficulties is by the hypothesis that Kadesh 
served as a sort of head-quarters during the thirty-eight 
years of wandering. The Israelites arrived at Kadesh forty 
days before the vintage, or about the latter part of August; 
and they made there a longer halt than at any other place, 
except before Sinai.” * 

The first permanent halting-place of the Israelites after 
leaving Sinai was at Kibroth-Hattaavah. Mr. Palmer, whose 
researches in the desert have thrown so much light on 
these vexed questions, fixes this station at a point called 
Erweis el Ebeirig, which lies to the westward of Jebel Sam- 
ghi, and a little to the southeast of Wady S’al. Describing 
his visit to it in April, 1869, he says: “A little farther on, 
and upon the water-shed of Wady el Hebeibeh, we come to 
some remains which, although they had hitherto escaped 
even a passing notice from previous travellers, proved to be 
among the most interesting in the country. The piece of 
elevated ground which forms this water-shed is called by the 
Arabs Erweis el Ebeirig, and is covered with small enclo- 
sures of stones. They are evidently the remains of a large. 
encampment, but they differ essentially in their arrangement 
from any others which I have seen in Sinai or elsewhere in 
Arabia; and on the summit of a small hill on the right is an 
erection of rough stones surmounted by a conspicuous white 
block of pyramidal shape. The remains extend for miles 
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around, and, on examining them more carefully during a 
second visit to the peninsula with Mr. Drake, we found our 
first impression fully confirmed, and collected abundant 
proofs that it was in reality a deserted camp. The small 
stones which formerly served, as they do in the present day, 
for hearths, in many places still showed signs of the action 
of fire, and on digging beneath the surface we found pieces 
of charcoal in great abundance. Here and there were 
lareer enclosures, marking the encampment of some person 
more important than the rest, and just outside the camp 
were a number of stone heaps, which, from their shape and 
position, could be nothing else but graves. The site is a 
most commanding one, and admirably suited for the assem- 
bling of a large concourse of people. 

“Arab tradition declares these curious remains to be ‘the 
relics of a large pilgrim or Hajj caravan, who, in remote 
ages, pitched their tents at this spot on their way to ’Ain 
Hudherah, and who were soon afterwards lost in the Desert 
of the Tih, and never heard of again.’ For various reasons 
I am inclined to believe that this legend is authentic, that it 
refers to the Israelites, and that we have in the scattered 
stones of Erweis el Ebeirig real traces of the Exodus. 

“Firstly: they are said ¢éhu, to have ‘lost their way,’ the 
Arabic verb from which the name Tih, or ‘Wilderness of the 
Wanderings,’ is derived. Secondly: they are described as 
a Hajj caravan. At the first glance this would seem an 
anachronism, as the word is employed exclusively by the 
Muslims, and applied to their own annual pilgrimage to 
Mecca, But this very term owes its origin to the Hebrew 
flagg, which signifies ‘a festival,’ and is the identical word 
used in Exodus (x. 9) to express the ceremony which the 
children of Israel alleged as their reason for wishing to leave 
Egypt—namely: ‘to hold a feast unto the Lord’ in the 
Wilderness. It could not apply to the Mohammedan Hajj 
caravan, for that has never passed this way, and would not, 
under any circumstances, find it necessary to goto ’Ain 
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Hudherah; but the children of Israel did journey to Haze- 
roth, and the tradition is, therefore, valuable in determining 
the latter site, as well as their subsequent route on leaving 
the peninsula. The length of time which has elapsed since 
the events of the Exodus furnishes no argument against the 
probability of this conclusion, for there are other monuments 
in the country in even better preservation, and of a date 
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indisputably far anterior. It is a curious fact that if you ask 
twenty different Arabs to relate to you one of their national 
legends, they will all do so in precisely the same words, thus 
showing with what wonderful precision oral tradition is 
handed down from generation to generation among them, 

“ These considerations, the distance—exactly a day’s jour- 
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ney—from ‘Ain Hudherah, and those mysterious graves 
outside the camp, to my mind, prove conclusively the iden- 
tity of this spot with the scene of the awful plague by 
which the Lord punished the discontent and greed of Flis 
people. ... There is another fact which furnishes, per- 
haps, some slight additional evidence in favor of the ident 
fication. At the beginning of the account of this event we 
are told that the sedition originated with the ‘mixed multi- 
tude,’ or, as it would be more accurately translated, the 77f/- 
vraff, the mob of strangers who had followed the Israelite host 
from Egypt. Now it is curious that, within a few miles of 
the site which I propose, we find a Wady Tameh, so called, 
the Bedawin say, ‘from a plant of that name;’ but properly 
this plant is Zahmd, while the word Zahmech denotes ‘a 
mixed multitude ’—especially (as the Arabic lexicographers 
are careful to inform us) ‘a mixed multitude in a state of 
sedition.’ ’* 

The route of the Israelites from Sinai to Hazeroth, the 
second permanent camp, was evidently by the Wady esh 
Sheik, Abu Suweirah, and Wady S’al. This would take 
them by Erweis el Ebeirig, at which a long halt was made. 
Thence it was but a day’s journey to Hazeroth, which point 
is generally regarded as identical with the modern ’Ain 
Hudherah. ; 

"Ain Hudherah lies a little out of the ordinary road from 
Sinai to ’Akabah, and few travellers visit it. Dr. Robinson 
passed to the right of it, as shall we. Mr. Palmer, who vis- 
ited it in 1869, thus describes it: ‘Travellers usually stay 
to rest at a large isolated rock, in the centre of the plain, 
called Hudheibat Hajjaj, ‘the Hill of the Hajj pilgrims’ 
(again reminding us of those first Hajjis who may have, 
also enjoyed ‘the shadow of this great rock in a weary 
land’); while their Arabs, who take water at ’Ain Hudhe- 
rah, descend to it from Wady el Ghazaleh, in an hour or two, 
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on the other side. But did the pilgrim know that the unin- 
viting cleft in the white limestone rock some half an hour 
farther on, and not ten minutes from his camel track, 
looked down on Hazeroth, he would turn aside and gaze 
upon what is, without exception, the most beautiful and 
romantic landscape in the desert. Advancing toward the > 
cleft, as we did, toward the close of the day, all was bare, 
barren and desolate, and a violent sand-storm obscuring the 
mountains toward the southwest, made the prospect drearier 
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still, Great and pleasant, then, was our surprise when, on 
reaching the cliff, we gazed for the first ttme on ’Ain Hud- 
herah. 

“Through a steep and rugged gorge, with almost per- 
pendicular sides, we looked down upon a wady bed that 
winds along between fantastic sandstone rocks, now rising 
in the semblance of mighty walls or terraced palaces, now 
jutting out in pointed ridges—rocky promontories in a 
sandy sea. Beyond this lies a perfect forest of mountain 
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peaks and chains, and on their left a broad white wady 
leads up toward the distant mountains of the Tih. But the 
great charm of the landscape lies in its rich and varied color- 
ing; the sandstone, save where some great block has fallen 
away and displayed the dazzling whiteness of the stone be- 
neath, is weathered to a dull red, or violet hue, through 
which run streaks of the brightest yellow and scarlet, mixed 
with rich dark purple tints. Here and there a hill or dike 
of green stone, ora rock of rosy granite, contrasts or blends 
harmoniously with the rest, and in the midst, beneath a 
lofty cliff, nestles the dark green palm-grove of Hazeroth. 
This picture, framed in the jagged cleft, and lit up by the 
evening sun, with varied tints and shades upon its moun- 
tain background, and the awful stillness that might be seen 
as Egypt's darkness could be felt, was such a landscape as 
none but the Great Artist’s hand could have designed. 

“Before leaving, we made a complete examination of the 
place. The fountain itself rises in the rock behind the palm- 
grove, and is conducted by an aqueduct, cut in the solid 
granite, into a reservoir or pool, from which it is let out by 
a rude sluice to irrigate the gardens which the Arabs still 
cultivate here. The remains of several well-constructed 
walls point to a former and perhaps Christian occupation 
Sretne place.” 

From Hazeroth, the Israelites went into the Wilderness 
of Paran, and thence by a number of stations to Kadesh. 
This ts one of the most difficult portions of the route. It is 
impossible to identify every station. The main points are 
the Wilderness of Paran and Kadesh. If we can establish 
these with any degree of certainty, we can form at least a 
tolerably accurate idea of the route from Hazeroth. The 
chief difficulty is the identification of Kadesh. Almost 
every writer has his own site. Dr. Robinson places it at 
"Ain el-Weibeh, near the northern end of the ’Arabah, 
and northwest of Petra.* Other writers, among them 
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Josephus, are in favor of Petra, and Dean Stanley leans 
toward this view.* Professor Palmer, of Cambridge, the 
latest, as well as one of the best qualified explorers of this 
region, dissents from all these views, and assigns what seems 
to us the most probable site of both Kadesh and the Wil- 
derness of Paran; and in this view he is supported by Dr. 
Tristram. He says: “In chapter xxxui. of Numbers, details 
of the various stages by which this journey was performed 
are given in full. ‘There are twenty stations mentioned, and 
one of these is Ezion Gaber, 
which was at the head of the 
Ks ‘ie Elanitic Gulf; it is, therefore, 
se tH certain that they took the 
ome Ll == route by ’Akabah, and did not 
enter the Tih by any of aie 
passes in the southern edge 
of the plateau. As the piece 
of country northeast of ’Ain 
Hudherah and southwest of 
the ’Azazimeh mountains did 
not fall within ouf own line of 
march, I cannot speak with 
certainty to the identification 
of individual stations; but I 
have no doubt whatever as to 
the general direction of the Israelites’ journey, and believe 
that all, or at least a great portion, of the unidentified names 
may be recovered in that district. Among them we notice 
Rissah, Haradah, Tahath, which correspond in etymology 
with Rasa, *Arabeh, and Elt’hi; the first is marked in the 
Peutinger tables as lying between ’Akabah and Gypsaria, 
or Contellet Garaiyeh, and the two last were actually visited 
by us on our way from Hazeroth. Heshmonabh, again, is 
undoubtedly identical with Heshmon, which is enumerated 
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in Joshua xv. 21, among the uttermost cities of the tribe of 
the children of Judah toward the coast of Edom southward 
(7. ¢c., in the Negeb). This fixes its position in the moun- 
tains of the ’Azazimeh, and points conclusively to the road 
which skirts the southwestern extremity of Jebel Magrah 
as that followed by the children of Israel. On this supposi- 
tion, the Wilderness of Zin, which is sometimes spoken of 
as though it were identical with Kadesh, will be the south- 
east corner of the Desert of Et Tih, between ’Akabah and 
the head of Wady Garatyeh. 

“The name Kadesh—though belonging more particu- 
larly to the open space below the cliff (Lela) in which ’Ain 
Gaais, or the Spring of Kadesh, rises—might easily have 
been extended in its application to the whole region, as the 
name of the spot in which the most important events took 
place. This would account for the apparent discrepancies 
in the Biblical references to the locality, which at one time 
is said to be in the Wilderness of Paran (Num. xiii. 26), 
at another to be situated in the Wilderness of Zin (Deut. 
XXXL. 51), and, again, is defined with Heshmon as being one 
of the uttermost cities of the tribe of Judah southward. 

“T concur with Wilton in believing that the Wilderness 
of Paran comprised the whole Desert of Et Tih, and that 
Mount Paran was the southernmost portion of the mountain 
plateau in the northeast, at present inhabited by the ’Azazi- 
meh Arabs and known as Jebel Magrah. In this ’Ain Gadis, 
or Kadesh, is situated, and as it lies below the southern 
border of the Negeb, it is not included in the region to 
which Israel made the unsuccessful attempt to penetrate. 
To one encamped in the Wilderness of Kadesh, that is, the 
open plain into which Wady Gadis debouches, Jebel Ma- 
grah would be always the most conspicuous object in the 
scene, and would completely shut out the view of the more 
fertile mountains beyond, 

“Immediately below the ruins of Kharabat Sussan, Wady 
Sussan begins to narrow, and presently debouches upon a 
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large, open plain, where it is met by Wady Jerar and other 
smaller wadies, which take their rise in the plateau of Jebel 
Magrah. ‘The view is a fine one, although the outlines as- 
sumed by the limestone are not very imposing, and the land- 
scape lacks the beautiful coloring of the Sinai mountains. 
From the cliffs which bound the plain runs down a valley 
called Wady Gadis, a spring of that name rising at its head, 
and the plain itself may be identified almost indisputably 
with the Wilderness of Kadesh. This is, perhaps, the most 
important site in the whole region, as it forms the key to 
the movements of the children of Israel during their forty 
years’ wanderings. 

“The identification of ’Ain Gadis with Kadesh was first 
suggested by Dr. Rowland, but he applied the name wrongly 
to *Ain el Gudeirat, some miles farther northward, and 
seems not to have visited this spot at all. The ’Ain Gadis 
discovered by us consists of three springs, or rather shallow 
pools, called ¢themd:t by the Arabs, one of them overflowing 
in the rainy season, and producing a stream of water. It is 
situated in about lat. 31° 34’ N., long. 4o° 31’ E., three miles 
beyond the water-shed of the valley, at that part of the pre- 
viously unexplored plateau of the ’Azazimeh mountains, 
where this falls suddenly to a lower level, and as we found, 
on subsequently passing throuch it, is more open and easily 
approached from the direction of ’Akabah. It is thus situ- 
ated at what [ should call one of the natural borders of the 
country; I will explain what I mean by the latter expression. 

“Trom northern Syria to Sinai, southward, the country 
seems to have certain natural divisions, marked by the 
comparative fertility of each. In Syria, at the present day, 
we have a well-watered and productive soil; in Palestine, 
after the Hermon district, the soil is much less fertile, but 
must certainly at some time, when better cultivated, have 
been more productive than it is at present; south of the 
mountains of Judzea, to the point immediately below which 
’Ain Gadis is situated, the country, though now little more 
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than a barren waste (from the failure of the water supply 
consequent upon neglect), presents signs of a most exten- 
sive cultivation, even at a comparatively modern period. 
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This is, as I have already shown, the Negeb, or South Coun- 
try of Palestine, and ’Ain Gadis may be considered as lying 
nearly at the frontier of this district. Between this and 
the edge of the Tih plateau the country is even more barren; 
but there are still traces of a primeval race of inhabitants in 
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the cairns and zawémis, or stone-huts, to which I have before 
adverted. At the time of the Exodus it must have borne a 
similar relation to the then fertile region of the Negeb which 
that now barren tract at the present day bears to Palestine. 
This would exactly answer to the description in the Bible, 
the Israelites waiting, as it were, on the threshold of the 
southern portion of the Promised Land; and from the anal- 
ogous recession of fertility northward we may fairly conclude 
that the surrounding country was then better supplied with 
water than it is now, and that it was, therefore, at least as 
suitable for the encampment of the Israelitish hosts as any 
spot in Sinai. This view is supported by the fact that we 
sti find an abundant supply of water at Muweilih, a few 
miles to the north, and at Biyar M’ayin, to the south. 

“But the spies went up from Kadesh, and returned thither, 
bringing with them grapes from Eshcol: this latter site is 
generally assumed to be identical with Hebron, and, if the 
theory be correct, it may be objected that the distance is 
too great for grapes to have been brought, to say nothing 
of so very perishable a fruit as figs, which are also men- 
tioned in the same passage. (Num. xii. 23.) 

“This argument, so far from militating against the proba- 
bility of our ’Ain Gadis representing Kadesh, would seem 
to me rather to lead to the conclusion that Hebron, or more 
properly Wady el Khalil, cannot be identified with Eshcol. 
Indeed, the principal reason for assuming it to be so appears 
to be the circumstance that Hebron is the most southern 
point of Palestine where grapes are found, and that the dis- 
trict is still renowned for them. But it is a noteworthy fact 
that among the most striking characteristics of the Negeb 
are miles of hillsides and valleys covered with the small 
stone heaps formed by sweeping together in regular swaths 
the flints which strew the ground; along these grapes were 
trained, and they still retain the name of Teleilat el ’Anab, 
or ‘grape mounds.’ Towers similar to those which adorn 
the vineyards of Palestine are also of frequent occurrence 
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throughout the country. I should, therefore, conclude that 
Eshcol lay much farther south than Hebron; for Caleb and 
his companions, travelling with so much caution as they 
must have employed in their character of spies, would 
naturally have brought their bulky specimen from the point 
nearest the camp. If Eshcol be at Hebron, we must either 
suppose that they brought the grapes through a grape-bear- 
ing country, or that they brought them to a Kadesh north 
of ’Ain Gadis, and situate at the present border of Pales- 
tine; on the latter hypothesis the Israelites would have 
passed through, if they were not in actual possession of this 
same district; therefore the cluster would not have been 
such a novelty to them as the words of the sacred text 
imply that it really was. 

“Dr. Robinson's theory that Kadesh must be sought for 
at “Ain el Weibeh, in the neighborhood of the passes of 
Sufah and Figreh, immediately below the southern border 
of Palestine, does not seem to me to be tenable, especially 
from strategic considerations; for the children of Israel 
would have been confined, as it were, in a cul-de-sac, with 
the subjects of king Arad, the Amorites, the Edomites, and 
the Moabites, completely hemming them in; whereas in the 
neighborhood of ’Ain Gadis they would have had nothing 
but the wilderness around them, and certainly no very for- 
midable hostile peoples in their rear. NordoI think that a 
good general like Moses would have chosen a bad position 
for so important a camp; and I am, therefore, confirmed in 
my belief that the ’Ain Gadis which we saw is actually the 
Kadesh of the Bible. . . . The Israelites were encamped, 
according to my theory, at the foot of the line of the cliffs in 
which ’Ain Gadis takes its rise, and their intention was 
evidently to march straight upon Palestine by the short and 
easy route which skirts the western edge of the mountains. 

“The Canaanites were, in all probability, perfectly aware 
of this, and would not only collect in great force to repel 
the threatened invasion, but would regard with suspicion 
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any strangers who might come this way. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the spies were to ‘get them up by the way of 
the Negeb,’ not by the plains in which the Canaanites were 
assembling, but to ‘go up into the mountain.’ This they 
could only do by skirting the southern end of the ’AzAazimeh 
mountains, and striking into the heart of the plateau at Wady 
Ghamr. We must bear in mind that roads in such regions 
as this are determined by certain physical conditions. The 
only two practical roads at the present day are, as we have 
seen, identical with the Roman roads, and we may fairly 
conclude that the latter coincided with those in use at the 
time of the Exodus. Unless, then, they followed the one to’ 
the west of the mountains, they must have taken that which 
passes through the heart of the mountain—in fact, have 
followed Moses’s directions, and gone up by the mountain 
portion of the Negeb. In order to do this, they must have 
retraced their steps through the desert to the south of the 
plateau, and that district I have already suggested as identi- 
cal with the Wilderness of Zin. Having then penetrated 
into Palestine by this road, and searched the country as far 
as its northern boundary, ‘as men come to Hamath,’ that ts, 
as far as the plain of Coele Syria, they returned by way of 
Hebron, and explorel—as, coming from the north, they 
might now do without suspicion—the route by the western 
edge of the mountains. In one of these extensive valleys— 
perhaps in Wady Hanein, where miles of grape mounds 
even now meet the eye—they cut the gigantic cluster of 
grapes, and gathered the pomegranates and figs, to show 
how goodly was the land which the Lord had promised for 
their inheritance. They would thus literally have ‘searched 
the land from the Wilderness of Zin unto Rehob, as men 
come to Hamath,’ 

“The mission of the spies, and the cowardice and rebel- 
lion of the people, consequent upon their unfavorable re- 
port of the country, led to the dreadful sentence being 
pronounced, which compelled them to wander for forty 
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years in the wilderness; and they were accordingly com- 
manded to relinquish the proposed attack upon the Canaan- 
ites and Amalckites. Iver perverse, however, they neg- 
lected the warning, and ‘presumed to go up unto the 
hill-top. .. . There the Amalekites came down, and_ the 
Canaanites, which dwelt in that hill, and smote them, and 
discomfited them even unto Hormah.’ This place, as I 
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have already shown, is probably identical with Sebaita. The 
Israelites, then, must have made for the hills of the Amo- 
rites (those in the northeast of Wady Hanein), in which the 
forces of their enemies were, no doubt, concentrated. Had 
they succeeded in forcing their way into this locality, both 
roads to Palestine would have been open to them: either 
the western route by Ruheibeh and Khalasah, or that 
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throuch the heart of the mountains by the Dheigatel-’Amirin 
and Wady Marreh. The mention of their discomfiture, 
‘even unto Hormah,’ is most suggestive; the pass com- 
manded by the fort of El Meshrifeh is the key to the whole 
position, and, if the opposing forces could ‘not defend this 
against the invading army, their cause would have been 
lost. The Arab tradition of a war between the two peoples 
who, before their time, held the fort of El. Meshrifeh and the 
town of. Sebaita, may even refer to the very battle men- 
tioned in the Bible.” * 

The history of the Exodus properly ends with the arrival 
of the Israelites at Kadesh, the mission and report of the 
spies, and the refusal of the people to undertake the con- 
quest of the Promised Land, even though Jehovah promised 
to go with them and lead them. ‘The history of the Wan- 
derings begins here, and is distinct from that of the Exodus. 
The thirty-cight years of punishment began at IKXadesh, and 
upon its close we find the Israelites there again, ready to 
march once more upon the Promised Land. We know very 
little with certainty of the locality of these Wanderings, It 
seems evident, however, that Ikadesh was a sort of head- 
quarters during this period. Dr. Smith is of the opinion 
that the Israelites remained at and around Kadesh during 
the whole time, “trying sometimes one passage and some- 
times another (into Canaan), but shut out on both sides; 
and meanwhile leading a nomad ‘life until God’s appointed 
time had come.” The sacred narrative sums up the Wan- 
derings in a few sentences, and the only passage that refers 
to them with any degree of certainty is the 46th verse of the 
first chapter of Deuteronomy: “So ye abode in Kadesh 
many days, according to the days that ye abode there.” 
“As God's chosen people, led on to victory by his visible 
presence, their every movement deserved to be chronicled ; 
but, when the immediate divine guidance was withdrawn, 
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they sank to the level of a mere nomad tribe, and expe- 
rienced, no doubt, the fluctuating fortunes of a Bedawin 
made... 

“In treating of this record of the Wanderings of the 
Children of Israel, it is only their own popular conceptions, 
and the application of European canons of criticism to Ori- 
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ental records, which have misled commentators, and even 

induced some to declare the whole history improbable and 

untrustworthy. The critic of the ultra-rationalist school 

starts with an assumption: to his mind the Bible account 

conveys an idea that the Children of Israel marched on in 

military order, striking camp in the morning and pitching it 
I2 
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again at night, daily, for forty years—and that within the 
compass of a few hundred miles. He naturally concludes 
that this is improbable in the highest degree; and, having 
set up his own stumbling-block, proceeds with Quixotic ardor 
to demolish it; and when he has done this he believes that 
he has demonstrated the inaccuracy and incredibility of. 
Scripture. Intelligently read, however, the Bible will be 
found consistent in both its historical and topographical de- 
tails. There is nothing strange or unnatural in their 
adapting themselves thus easily to Bedawin life. It was, 
after all, but a reversion to the patriarchal, that is, the nomad 
traditions of their race—a following in the footsteps m their 
father Abraham, the sheikh of sheikhs.” 

Professor Palmer places the locality of the Wanderings in 
the desert west of the Arabah and Gulf of ’Akabah, or, in 
other words, in the peninsula which comprises Sinai and 
Badiet et Tih, or the Wilderness of the Wanderings. “The 
whole of the mountain district in the northeast of Et Tih was 
in the hands of their enemies; the road by Gaza and Phi- 
listia was still more strongly barred against them, and to 
have crossed Wady el ’Arish would have brought them into 
Egyptian territory; they were, therefore, confined to the 
desert south and west of the ’Azazimeh mountains, that is, 
‘the Wilderness of Zin, which is Kadesh. They would, 
however, have free access to the Sinaitic peninsula, espe- 
cially to the northeast corner of it. ‘This country, although 
of no considerable extent, supports, even at the present day, 
a large Bedawin population; and there is no difficulty in 
supposing that, at a time when we know it must have been, 
more fertile, it was capable of supporting even so large a 
host as that of the Israelites. Their flocks and herds would 
afford them ample means of subsistence, as do those of the 
Arabs of the present day, whom they undoubtedly resem- 
bled in their mode of life. Nor need their relations with 
the surrounding peoples occasion us any surprise ; the Ama- 
lekites, their Bedawin neighbors, had been already con- 
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quered, and would not now offer any opposition to them ; 
while the more powerful and civilized nations of the Negeb 
and of Canaan would not be likely to molest them, so long 
as they showed no disposition to aggress, and did not in- 
terfere with the lines of communication between Egypt and 
their lands. This is exactly the attitude now taken by the 
Governments of Egypt, Syria, and Arabia with respect to 
the wandering tribes by which those countries are sur- 
rounded. When, however, their term of punishment was 
at an end, and they were once more on the move, we find 
all these people again assuming attitudes of hostility and 
metiace.”’ * 

The principal events of 
the thirty-eight years were: 

I, The death by stoning 
of a man who was found 
gathering sticks on the 
Sabbath day. His offence 
was the doing servile work; 
its spirit was presumptuous 
disobedience to Jehovah, 
and the penalty had already 
been declared. The case 
was expressly referred by | Meare or KA: 

Moses to Jehovah, and itis 
recorded as an example that the law of the Sabbath was 
not to be a dead letter. 

Il. The rebellion of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram was an 
attempt to deprive the priesthood of its special sanctity, by 
a perversion of the truth declared by God himself, that all 
the people were “an holy nation and a royal priesthood.” 
It was led by Korah, a Levite, with 250 princes famous in 
the congregation, who claimed equality with the priests; 
and he was joined by Dathan and Abiram, and others of the 
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tribe of Reuben, whose claim probably rested on the primo- 
geniture of their ancestor. At God’s command Korah and 
his company presented themselves with Moses and Aaron 
at the door of the tabernacle, each with his censer, favored 
as it would seem by the congregation. Then the voice of 
God called to Moses and Aaron to separate themselves 
from the congregation, that he might destroy them. For 
the third time the intercessor obtained the people’s pardon: 
they were bidden to remove from the tents of Korah, Da- 
than, and Abiram; and, at the word of Moses, the earth 
opened and swallowed up the rebels, with their families and 
all that belonged to them, while fire burst out from the 
tabernacle and consumed the 250 princes. Their brazen- 
censers, as being sacred, were gathered by Aaron out of 
the fire, to make plates fora covering of the altar of burnt- 
offering. 

III. The people now murmured at the fate of the men 
whose rebellion they had favored, and, at the very moment 
when they gathered against Moses and Aaron before the tab- 
ernacle, Jehovah appeared in the cloud, and senta pestilence 
among them. ‘Then followed one of the most striking ex- 
amples of the intercession of Moses and the mediation of 
the high-priest. Seeing that “wrath was gone out from 
Jehovah,” Moses bade Aaron to fill his censer with coals 
from the altar and with incense, as an atonement for the 
people, and to stand between the living and the dead; 
and so the plague was stayed—a most striking symbol of 
Christ’s mediation to save those who are doomed to the 
death of sin. 

IV. After these things, a new sign was given of Jehovah’s 
special favor to the house of Aaron. Twelve rods, or scep- 
tres, were chosen for the several tribes, and laid up in the 
tabernacle before the ark, the name of Aaron being in- 
scribed on the rod of Levi. In the morning Moses went 
into the tabernacle and brought forth the rods, and returned 
them to the princes of the tribes, when Aaron’s rod was 
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seen covered with buds and blossoms, and full-grown 
almonds. The rest were still dry sticks; but his was a 
living and fruitful sceptre. It was a vivid emblem of “the 
rod of Jesse,” the “ Branch,” springing up without the sus- 
tenance of nature, which in the prophets represents the 
spiritual and life-giving power of Messiah. By the com- 
mand of God it was laid up in the ark, for a perpetual me- 
morial against the like rebellions. The people, now terrified 
into submission, cried that they only drew near the taber- 
nacle to perish, and Jehovah repeated the law, committing 
the charge of the sanctuary to the Levites. 

At the end of the Wanderings, the people were assembled 
at Kadesh for their final march to Canaan. Permission was 
asked of the King of Edom to march through his country 
“by the king’s highway.” While the messengers were 
gone to lay this request before the Edomite king, the Israel- 
ites marched to the head of the Gulf of ’Akabah, and thence 
up the ’Arabah to Mount Hor, which is undoubtedly the 
lofty mountain which rises near Petra, and is called by the 
Arabs of to-day Jebel H4rfin, or the “ Mountain of Aaron.” 
Their camp was evidently in the ’Arabah, at the foot of the 
mountains of Wady Misa. “The roads to Palestine by 
way of the Negeb and the Tih being barred against the pas- 
sage of the Israelites, they naturally looked to the ’Arabah. 
For a long distance, ‘by the coast of Edom,’ the road was 
open to them as far as the southern Ghor. There, however, 
as they well knew, insuperable obstacles lay in their path; the 
cliffs of Moab on the east, and of Palestine on the west, of 
the Dead Sea are practicable only by difficult and rugged 
ravines, which, if held by even a small hostile force, it would 
be impossible to traverse. If, however, they could obtain 
permission to pass through the heart of the mountains of 
Edom by Seil Dhalal, Wady T’lah, or any other of the prac- 
ticable valleys north of Petra, they might strike the road now 
known as the Derb-el-Hajj, and march without opposition 
to the ford of the Jordan, emerging upon the plains of Abel 
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Shittim by Wady Hesban.” The desired permission was 

refused, and the Israelites were forced to retrace their steps 

down the ’Arabah to the head of the gulf. During the halt 

at Mount Hor, Aaron died, and was buried on the mountain. 

From the head of the Gulf of ’Akabah, the Israelites 

turned to the east, and, passing through the Wady Ithm, took 

the route to the north- 

ward, and to the east 

of Edom, by a road 

which runs _ between 

f Edom and the _ lime- 

| stone plateau of the 

great Eastern Desert. 

i They soon entered the 
lh 


limits of Moab. “‘And 
the children of Israel set 
forward and pitched in 
Oboth. And they jour- 
, neyed from Oboth and 
, pitched in Ije-Abarim, in 
the wilderness which is 
before Moab, toward the 
sunrising. From thence 
«/ REA \e they removed, and 
fe =) —__ pitched in the valley of 
2 =—  ‘Tared. (Num. xxi. 10- 
12.) In chapter xxxui. 
: 4I, 42, two Stations, 
ANCIENT JEWISH SHIELDS AND SPEARS. 7Za]monah and Punon, 
are interposed between Mount Hor and Oboth. These 
places are possibly identical with the three stations on the 
Derb-el-Hajj, viz., "Alem Maan, ’Anezeh, and El Ahsa; in- 
deed there is some slight etymological connection between 
the first two, but not sufficient to enable us to speak with 
any certainty. Ije Abarim, however, is defined with sufh- 
cient precision in the text, as lying in the desert to the east 
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of Moab, so that we can have no difficulty in determining 
the route which they were following. The brook Zared 
may either be Seil Garahi or Wady ‘Ain Feranji, south of 
Kerah; Zaved signifies ‘willow,’ and corresponds to the 
Arabic Sufséfeh, the name given to a small wady which 
unites with the last of the two valleys mentioned. 

“«From thence (Zared) they removed and pitched on the 
other side of Arnon, which is in the wilderness that cometh 
out of the coast of the Amorites; for Arnon is the border 
of Moab between Moab and the Amorites.’ (Num. xxi. 13.) 
The Arnon, or Wady Mojib, divides the hill plateau of Moab 
into two portions. The children of Israel had no quarrel 
with the Moabites, and had hitherto kept along to the east 
of their territory. But, north of the Arnon, the country was 
in the hands of the Amorites, old enemies of the Israelites 
at the very outset of their career, and no friendly considera- 
tions kept them from trespassing on their borders, The 
Arnon, therefore, once passed, they turned westward, and 
we find them encamping in ‘the country (plateau) of Moab 
itself.’ 

“<«From the wilderness they went to Mattanah: and 
from Mattanah to Nahaliel; and from Nahaliel to Bamoth; 
and from Bamoth in the valley, that is, in the country (or 
plateau) of Moab, to the top of Pisgah.’ (Num. xxi, 18-20.) 
These again cannot be identified with any degree of cer- 
tainty, unless, perhaps, we find Nahaliel in the wady now 
called Eukheileh, which is one of the principal tributaries of 
Wady Mojib from the north. 

“In Numbers xxxiii. 45, 46, only three stations are men- 
tioned between Oboth and the encampment before (z. e., 
east of) Nebo—namely, lje-abarim, Dibon-gad, and Almon- 
diblathaim. As the position of Dibon is well known, we 
can ascertain, as in the previous cases, the direction of the 
Israelites’ march. 

“They were now steadily advancing toward Wady Hes- 
ban, by which they hoped to descend into the plains east of 
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Jericho. But ‘Heshbon was the city of Sihon, king of the 
Amorites, who had fought against the former king of Moab, 
and taken all his land out of his hand, even unto Arnon;’ 
and a momentous question was at issue, namely, whether 
they should pass peaceably through his dominions or fight 
their way to the Jordan, inch by inch. A request similar to 
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THE CHAMOIS. 


that made to the king of Edom was addressed to the Amo- 
rite monarch, and in like manner contemptuously refused. 
The children of Israel had not resented this discourtesy on 
Edom’s part, for the Lord had commanded them not to 
meddle with their ‘brethren, the children of Esau’ (Deut. ii. 
4, 5), but no such restrictions withheld them in the present 
case. They were, moreover, no longer a dispirited and 
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fugitive throng, as when the Canaanites and the Amorites 
drove them back even to Hormah. ‘The crimes of those 
who had tempted the Lord at Meribeh had been expiated 
by a long period of exclusion from their promised heritage ; 
not one of those who had murmured against God and 
against Moses survived, but, in their stead, a race of enthu- 
siastic young warriors had sprung up; the time of deliver- 
ance was at hand, former obstacles had yielded one by one, 
and Jehovah, the God of Israel, was once more among their 
armies. Against such a host, animated by such feelings, 
resistance was in vain. The haughty Sihon fell before 
them: ‘Israel smote him with the edge of the sword, and 
possessed his land from Arnon unto Jabbok, even unto the 
children of Ammon, for the border of the children of Ammon 
was strong.’ 

“The country thus occupied by the Israelites is clearly 
defined: the whole of the Belka, from Rabbath Ammon 
(now Amman), at the head of Wady Zerka, to Wady Mojib, 
in the south; the long-coveted road in Wady Hesban was 
at last open to them; they descended ‘from the mountains 
of Abarim before (east of) Nebo, and pitched in the plains 
of Moab, by Jordan near Jericho, occupying with their im- 
mense encampment the whole space ‘from Beth-jesimoth 
even unto Abel-shittim.’ (Num. xxxil. 47-49.) 

“A remarkable episode of their sojourn in the plains of 
Moab is that of the expedition against Midian, narrated in 
Num. xxxi. 1-12. Having conquered the country north of 
Arnon from the Amorites, and subdued Og, king of Bashan, 
and the mountains of Gilead, the way was open to them as 
far as the eastern desert. While ‘compassing Mount Seir,’ 
and passing to the east of Edom and Moab, they had come 
into contact with the Midianites, and the licentious idolatry 
of the latter people had corrupted and demoralized the 
host; now, therefore, that they were securely established in 
the plains over against Jericho, and had leisure for consoli- 
dating their plans of aggression and attack, Moses is com- 
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manded to ‘avenge the Lord on Midian.’ Local tradition 
is most probably correct in identifying Midian with the ex- 
tensive ruins of E] Midayen, a station on the Darb El Hajj, 
between JJamascus and Mecca, three days distant from the 
latter town. ‘This lends color to my own supposition that 
the stations between Mount Hor and the brook Zared are 
not to be regarded as portions of a continuous march, but 
rather as indicating the posts successively carried and spe- 
cially named, because they brought the Israelites nearer to 


MOUNT NEBO. 


the Promised Land. This journey obviously occupied a 
longer period by some months than was necessary to per- 
form an unimpeded march over the ground; and this men- 
tion of Midian appears to me to prove that, though steadily 
advancing, they moved in Bedawin order, subdivided into 
numerous encampments, and spread over an immense sur- 


face of country, extending even some distance into the 
iejjaz.” * 


* The Desert of the Exodus. 
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To the encampment in the plains of Moab belong the 
episodes of the conquest of Bashan, the prophecy of Balaam, 
and the death of Moses upon Mount Nebo, or Pisgah. The 
position of the Israelites was immediately opposite the 
strong city of Jericho, and in full view of the Promised Land. 
With the passage of the Jordan and the conquest of Jericho, 
the history of the Wanderings comes to an end. They 
were now safely entered upon the heritage promised their 
fathers by Jehovah, and it only remained to them to occupy 
and possess it. 
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‘ BOUT eleven o’clock on Monday morning, we are 
& ready for our journey to Akabah. A shout from 
‘~*~ below the walls of the convent announces that our 
Arabs and camels are in waiting. We record our 

names in the visitors’ book in the Superior’s room, take 
leave of the good fathers, and pass out from the convent, 
as we entered it, through the garden. The charges for 
lodging, the few articles of food we have received, and for 
the services of guides, are slight, and we add to them a 
small donation to assist in building the new bell-tower of 
the convent. We part from the good fathers with regret, 


and cannot repress a feeling of loneliness as we turn our 
; 189 
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backs upon the only vestige of civilization we shall see for 
many days. | 

We cross the plain of Er-Rahah, pass into the Wady 
Shu’eib, and thence into the Wady esh Sheikh. In about 
two hours and a half after leaving the convent, we reach 
the small white tomb of Sheikh Salih, who is said to have 
been the progenitor of the Sawdlihah Arabs, and from 
whom the great wady takes its name. It is a poor, rude 
building of stone, and we pass it without stopping to ex- 


Af 


| 
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amine it. The Arabs hold it in great veneration. “Once 
a year,” says Dr. Porter, “in the month of June, alljam 
tribes of the Tawarah make a pilgrimage to this tomb, 
encamp round it for three days, kill sheep in honor of the 
saint, and present offerings.” 

We move on leisurely, and in less than half an hour we 
turn abruptly to the right, leave the Wady esh Sheikh, 
which here has the character of an open plain, and enter 
the Wady Suweirah. Half an hour’s march farther brings 
us to a well called Abu Suweirah. The sun is still high in 
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the heavens, and we have been only about four hours from 
the convent, but the guides halt by the well and begin to 
unload the camels. ‘This is one of the regular camping- 
places, and our Arabs will not go beyond it until the 
morning. 

Two days ago Achmet, to make sure that we shall not be 
unnecessarily delayed at Akabah, despatched an Arab, on 
the fleetest dromedary of our train, to Akabah with a 
letter to Sheikh Mohammed, or his agent at that place, 
asking him to meet us there upon our arrival, and to in- 
form us meanwhile by our messenger if the road is open 
from Akabah to Petra. There are so many unfavorable 
circumstances which may arise in dealing with the Alawin, 
that this precaution is deemed best by all parties, although 
we were assured at Cairo that we should have no trouble 
in reaching Petra. 

In an hour after starting the next morning we reach the 
water-shed between the Gulfs of Suez and Akabah. From 
this point the eye can range over the plains sloping to- 
wards the Gulf of Akabah, and in the direction of Sinai 
we can make out the dark peak of Umm Shomer. Our 
course lies to the eastward, through a region of low, bleak 
hills, seamed by numerous wadies and ravines, and pre- 
senting a scene of inexpressible desolation. The moun- 
tains in this part of the peninsula are chiefly griinstein, with 
here and there veins of porphyry, while the higher peaks 
have crests of sandstone. There is not much vegetation 
to be seen in the wadies, and the sides of the mountains 
are utterly bare. It is a dreary ride, and we are not sorry 
to reach our tents in WAdy S’al, a short distance beyond 
the entrance to that valley. The vegetation is more abun- 
dant here, and the camels make a good meal upon the 
desert shrubs that grow near our camping-ground, 

We continue our way down the Wady S’al the next day, 
and in an hour or so pass to the left of the place called 
Erweis el Ebeirig, which Professor Palmer has identified 
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as Kibbroth Hattaavah. The scenery grows more inter- 
esting as we advance. It is still barren and desolate, 
but becomes more picturesque every hour. The valleys 
widen out considerably, and their beds are covered with a 
soft white sand, which offers a pleasant footing to our 
camels. Limestone and sandstone predominate, and the 
cliffs assume the wildest forms and the most fantastic color- 
ing. We encounter some Sinaitic inscriptions on the 
detached rocks late in the afternoon. Towards sunset we 
reach the gorge that leads to Ain Hudhera, the Hazeroth 
of the Bible, and the third station of the Israelites after 
leaving Sinai. Several of the camels are sent around by 
another road to the fountain for a supply of water, while 
we push on to the camp, which is pitched for the night 
near the entrance to the wild and striking ravine of Wady 
Ghuzaleh. Just before sunset a turn in the path brings us 
to a point from which we can see the distant blue moun- 
tains of Arabia, with the dark line of the Gulf of Akabah 
at their feet. The effect of this is very fine, but as we 
hasten on, the lofty sides of the valley soon shut out the 
picture from our view. 

The next day our route lies along the Wady Ghuzaleh, 
a grand and sublime ravine, which cuts its way through the 
eastern part of the Tih range, and we toil through it for 
several hours. The mountains are bold and beautiful as 
we approach the end of the defile, and here we come across 
a delightful oasis, cool and refreshing with its green grass, 
its palm and tamarisk trees, and its stream of pure, sweet 
water. Just beyond this, and about the hour of noon, we 
turn into the Wady el ’Ain, which is simply a huge fissure 
in the mountain, leading from the Wady Ghuzaleh down to 
the shore of the Gulf of Akabah. The average breadth 
of the pass is about thirty feet, and the lofty sides of 
the cliffs seem to close overhead. Looking up through 
the gorge we can see the clear blue sky above us, and 
the jagged peaks of the mountain stand out so sharply 
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against it that they seem to be hanging in the clouds. The 
coloring of the rocks is very brilliant and beautiful, and a 
stillness as of death rests upon the dark ravine. As we 
near the sea the defile grows wider, and vegetation becomes 
more frequent, though it cannot be said to be abundant in 
any portion of it. Just as the sun is setting, we wind 
around a bold cliff, and then, right before us and only a few 
miles distant, lies the Gulf of Akabah, its broad waters 
stained with a rosy tint, and the Arabian mountains on the 
opposite shore clothed in hues of royal purple. It is im- 
possible to describe the feeling of delight with which we 
see the “blue water” once more. After being shut up so 
long in the desert, the sea seems doubly beautiful. The 
tents are pitched at the mouth of Wady el ’Ain, and we 
enjoy the delightful breeze that comes in from the gulf, 
and which affords us the refreshment we need after our 
long and fatiguing ride. 

Our route, after leaving our camping-ground the next 
morning, brings us, in about an hour, to the hard rock- 
strewn beach of the gulf. The gulf is here about thirteen 
miles wide, and we can see the opposite shore very dis- 
tinctly. The Tawarah, in their journeys from Sinai to 
Akabah, follow this route, and have made a very well-de- 
fined track along the shore. All day we ride along the 
beach, stopping occasionally to examine the shells with 
which it is strewn, and among which we find some really 
delicate and beautiful specimens. Many different kinds of 
coral abound in these waters, and we find some excellent 
specimens on the shore. The changes of the light on the 
water and on the Arabian shore are very beautiful, and 
never grow wearisome; and as we ride along we miss the 
feeling of loneliness which we experienced in the desert, 
and find a companionship in the constant dash of the surf 
upon the shore. 

We camp for the night in a broad sandy plain, about a 


quarter of a mile from the sea. Just as we draw near the 
13 
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tents we espy a rider, about a mile or so beyond them, 
coming toward us at the height of his dromedary’s speed. 
He does not pause at the encampment, but makes straight 
toward us, and, as he draws near, Achmet recognizes the 
messenger he despatched to Akabah, two days before our 
departure from Sinai. He brings with him the answer of 
the representative of Sheikh Mohammed. It is satisfactory.’ 


WAG 
ZZ VES 


I 


RETURN OF OUR MESSENGER. 


The way to Petra is open; the sheikh is expected at 
Akabah on the day after our probable arrival at that place ; 
and there will be no difficulty in procuring an escort to the 
Wady Misa and Jerusalem. 

Another day’s ride along the gulf succeeds our departure 
from our camp. Late in the afternoon we reach a bold 
mountain, which juts out into the sea and bars our road in 
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this direction. The steepest and most toilsome pass we 
have yet encountered leads over the mountain, which ts 
called Huweimirat. Beyond it is another cliff, surmounted 
by a similar but less trying pass, which leads to the shore 
again. The camels experience the greatest difficulty in 
struggling through these passes, and our own fatigue is 
scarcely less than their own. ‘The tents are pitched near 
the sea, in a sandy plain beyond the second pass. In the 
declining light of the afternoon we can make out some 
dark objects near the head of the gulf, and these, the 
guides inform us, are the palm groves of Akabah. 

We are on the march by a little after six on Saturday 
morning, for we are anxious to reach Akabah. Soon after 
starting, we pass the only island we have yet seen in the 
culf, the little isle of Kureiyeh. It lies half a mile from the 
shore, and as boats are not to be found here, travellers have 
no means of visiting it. Laborde, in 1828, made a raft of 
palm wood, and succeeded in reaching it. He explored it, 
and hoisted on the highest point the French flag. The Arabs 
never visit it. The island consists of two rounded hillocks, 
one fifty and the other one hundred and fifty feet high. It 
is occupied by a series of massive ruins of ancient fortifica- 
tions in a tolerable state of preservation. Dr. Robinson 
says of this island: “It is merely a narrow granite rock, 
some three hundred yards in length, stretching from north- 
west to southeast, with two points or hillocks, one higher 
than the other, connected by a lower isthmus. On it are 
the ruins ofan Arabian fortress, with a battlemented wall run- 
ning around the whole, having two gateways with pointed 
arches. This is, without any doubt, the former citadel of 
Ailah, mentioned by Abulfeda as lying in the sea. In a. D. 
1182 it was unsuccessfully besieged with ships by the impet- 
uous Rainald of Chatillon; and in Abulfeda’s time (about 
A, D. 1300) it was already abandoned, and the governor 
transferred to the castle on the shore. ‘The ruins, therefore, 
cannot well be referred to a period later than the twelfth 
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century.” Lieut. Wellsted visited this island in January, 
1833, landing from a vessel engaged in a surveying expedi- 
tion for the East India Company, which had been driven 
to the head of the gulf by bad weather. In his Travels will 
be found a very complete description of the ruins. 

Our route now enters a series of wadies, the principal of 
which is Wady Tabah. We push on industriously by these, 
pick our way around the base of the promontory of El 
Musry, and follow the shore in a northeasterly direction. 
In a little while we can see the Wady ’Arabah opening be- 
yond the head of the gulf, and stretching away to the N. N. 
E. It seems to us a broad, sandy plain, bounded on either 
side by high mountains. It is about four miles wide at its 
mouth, and broadens as it ascends toward Palestine. 

In about eight hours after starting, or half-past two in the 
afternoon, we reach the head of the gulf, pass around it, and 
by half-past three enter the limits of the town of Akabah, 
and pitch our tents in a grove of palms on the verge of the 
town. 

The Gulf of Akabah constitutes the eastern arm of the 
Red Sea, and extends from Akabah, at the southern end of 
the Wady ’Arabah, to the island of Tiran, where its waters 
mingle with those of the Red Sea. It is narrower than the 
Gulf of Suez, and is about ninety miles in length, and has 
an average breadth of about twelve miles. At the present 
day it is almost deserted. A vessel is rarely seen on its 
waters. It has no commerce, and possesses no towns upon 
its shores to attract trade. In ancient times, however, it 
was of great importance. Solomon had a navy upon its 
waters, which was regularly engaged in trading with India, 
having its head-quarters at the port of Ezion Geber at the 
head of the gulf. (1 Kings ix. 26; 2 Chron. vil. 17.) It was 
called by the ancients the Szzus Llanitecus, or Elanitic Gulf. 
The Greeks called it the Gulf of Elath, or Ailah. 

Two towns stood at the head of the gulf in the days of 
the Israelites and the Jewish monarchy—Ezion Geber and 
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Elath. [zion Geber is mentioned as one of the stations of 
the children of Isracl on their march down the ’Arabah to 
the eastward of Ikdom in the final journey to Canaan. It 
was also the head-quarters of Solomon’s fleet. [lath is ex- 
pressly said in the sacred narrative to have been near the 
first-named town. (1 Kings ix. 26.) No trace of Ezion 
Geber now remains, but the site of I‘lath is marked by some 
mounds of rubbish which lie at the head of the gulf, a short 
distance to the northwest of the modern town of Akabah. 
Elath is the name given in the Bible, but the Greeks 
called it Ailah, and the Romans A‘lana. By degrees it out- 
stripped the older town, which finally disappeared. Aczariah, 
king of Judah, rebuilt it about the year 800 B.c., and half 
a century later Rezin, king of Syria, captured it from the 
Jews, who never regained possession of it. Under the 
Greeks and Romans it was a place of considerable impor- 
tance, being one of the principal stations in the India trade. 
As late as the days of St. Jerome it was held by a Roman 
legion, and Theodoret, who lived at a later period, says that 
in his time it was frequented by ships, and possessed con- 
siderable commerce. Christianity was introduced into Ailah 
at an early day, and it soon became the seat of a church. 
The bishops of Ailah are several times mentioned in the 
records of the Councils of the fourth, fifth, and sixth centu- 
ries. In A. D. 630 it submitted to Mohammed, and became 
tributary to him, and from this time it passed by degrees 
entirely under Moslem control. In 1116 Baldwin I., king of 
Jerusalem, seized it, finding it deserted ; but in 1167 Saladin 
regained possession of it. It declined rapidly, and in the 
early part of the fourteenth century was deserted. 
Akabah grew up after the abandonment of Ailah. It is 
a wretched town, consisting of a weak fortress or castle and 
a number of miserable houses or huts. The modern name 
Akabah, signifying a descent or steep acclivity, is derived 
from the long and difficult descent of the Hajj route from 
the western mountain. This pass is called by Edrisi ’Aha- 
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bat Auvlah. It is sometimes also termed el-Akabah el-Mus- 
riyeh, the Egyptian Akabah, in distinction from el-Akabah 
esh-Shamiyeh, or the Syrian Akabah, a similar pass on the 
route of the Syrian Hajj, about a day’s journey eastward 
from this end of the Red Sea.* ‘The town derives its only 
importance from its being one of the principal stations on 
the route of the Egyptian Hajj, the great caravan of pil- 
grims which annually journeys from Cairo to Mecca. A 
vessel is sent around from Suez with provisions for the car- 
avan in time to meet it at Akabah. ‘The castle is said by 
Burckhardt to have been built by Sultan El Ghiry, of Egypt, 
in the sixteenth century, to protect the station against the 
Arabs of the desert. 

Our tents have hardly been pitched before we are visited 
by the Governor of the place, a man advanced in years, who 
holds the rank of Colonel in the Egyptian army. We re- 
ceive him with grave formality, and regale him with pipes 
and coffee. After his departure, an Italian official, who 
seems to be the health officer of the place, drops in, and is 
entertained in like manner. Then follow a number of Arabs, 
among whom is the representative of the Alawin Sheikh, who 
assures us that his chief will be on hand the next day. We 
turn these over to Achmet, giving strict orders that none 
of them shall be allowed to enter our tents. Towards sun- 
set five soldiers from the castle present themselves in our 
camp, and inform us that they have been detailed by the 
Governor as a guard over our quarters to protect us against 
molestation by the natives. We understand that this is only | 
a pretext to extort money from us, but we have no alterna- | 
tive but to submit, and it is some satisfaction that our pro- 
tectors take their positions on the outside of the camp, | 
where, soon after nightfall, they stretch themselves on the | 
sand, and remain there fast asleep throughout the entire 
night. In the morning they go back to the castle. 


* Dr. Robinson. 
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The next day being Sunday, we are content to pass it at 
Akabah. During the day we examine the town and the 
castle. The town is as wretched a settlement as ever was 
seen. It seemed a pleasant enough place as we approached 
it from the desert, for the luxuriant palm groves and the gar- 
dens gave it a picturesque and inviting appearance, which 
was heightened by the turrets of the old castle. The houses 
are built of mud, however, and the town is wretchedly mean 
and dirty. They cling around the castle, and, perhaps by 
the contrast which they afford, make the latter structure 
more imposing than it would seem if more isolated. ‘The 
gardens lie apart from the houses, and are well cultivated, 
irrigation being employed for this purpose. The soil is 
tolerably good, and the return is fair. Fruits and vegetables 
are abundant. The palm groves lie beyond the town, and 
extend along the shore for about a mile, with a narrow strip 
of beach between them and the water. 

The castle is built of alternate layers of red and white 
stones. It is rectangular in form, with a tower at each 
corner. The main entrance consists of a massive archway 
in the northern wall. The archway is secured by heavy 
gates strongly bound with iron bands. Within the archway 
are stone seats along the walls, and above them are hung a 
number of antiquated flint-muskets, which constitute the 
arms of the garrison. Passing in through the arch, we enter 
a square courtyard, around which extend a range of wretched 
buildings, constructed of wood and plaster. These are the 
quarters, and in the principal rooms dwell the officers and 
their families. The officials consist of the governor, a cap- 
tain of the gate,a gunner and acommissary. The garrison 
numbers about thirty men. The windows of the officers’ 
quarters are secured with wooden bars, glass being unknown 
in the fortress. A fine well stands in one end of the court- 
yard, which furnishes good water for the garrison and the 
pilgrims. The corn and provisions sent hither for the use 
of the caravan are stowed in chambers or vaults. The arma- 
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ment of the fortress consists of a brass piece on a field car- 
riage, in the courtyard, and an antiquated iron cannon 
mounted on the parapet of one of the towers of the north 
wall. The latter gun is utterly unfit for use, but the 
Bedawin who encamp at certain seasons before the town 
regard it as a most formidable weapon, and it thus answers 
the purpose for which it was designed—to keep them in 
order during these occasions. 

There are two hundred people living in Akabah, Arabs 
of a poor class, and the town leads a dreary, monotonous 
life. It has but two seasons of anything like gayety during 
the whole year, and these are the annual visits of the cara- 
van going from Cairo to Mecca and returning to the former 
place. The visits of the Mecca caravan bring also large 
numbers of Bedawin to Akabah. These come to sell their 
sheep, butter, milk, and dates to the pilgrims; and at such 
times the town is alive with one of the most curious multi- 
tudes ever assembled on the globe. 

Bartlett, on his return from Petra, saw the Mecca caravan 
on the march, and thus describes it: “In front is a crowd of 
Bedawin, some on dromedaries, some on horses, who wheel 
about the van of the long procession, displaying their skill 
in horsemanship by way of amusement. Then comes the 
main body of the caravan, preceded by a crowd of strag- 
glers from among the lowest class of the inhabitants of 
Cairo; some on foot, some on donkeys, women even bear- 
ing their children on their shoulders, all of whom have set 
out in blind reliance on the providence of Allah; many of 
them, alas! destined to fall victims to the immense fatigues 
of the journey. Next come the rich merchants and retired 
officials, the aristocracy of Cairo, with numerous attendant 
camels conveying their ample tents and furnishings, most of 
them well armed and prepared for any emergency. The 
caravan advances five camels abreast. There are in the 
van cannon on sledges, drawn by three camels, each with a 
soldier on his back; the duty of the latter is to announce 
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the time for halting and starting by gun-fire. In the centre 
come the gay palanquins, containing the fair ones who are 
in attendance on their lords and masters. Some of these 
palanquins are quite radiant with crimson or green silk, 
embroidered in gold, surmounted with glittering crescents, 
and having small windows, latticed without and lined within 
with looking-glass ; most of these, on account of the heat, 
were thrown open, and admitted occasional peeps at the 
languid, sleepy eyes within. The sumptuous carriage of the 
Emir el Hajj, who rules over the whole caravan, is near the 
long string of palanquins; then comes the central and most 
important part of the procession, the A/ahma/, or camel 
selected to convey, under a costly canopy, the copy of the 
Koran sent to Mecca. The camel who bears the AZahmal 
is exempt ever after from ordinary labor on account of his 
precious burden, which consists of a square wooden frame, 
terminating in a pyramidal form, covered with dark brocade, 
and highly ornamented with gilt fringes and tassels.” 

During the afternoon we return the Governor’s visit. He 
receives us courteously, and entertains us with coffee and 
pipes. His secretary acts as spokesman for him, and Ach- 
met does the talking on our part. The Governor mean- 
while sits crosslegged and smokes, eying us dreamily from 
behind the fragrant clouds which he blows from his lips. In 
response to our inquiries we are assured that Sheikh Mo- 
hammed will certainly reach the town by the next day. 

Akabah is the farthest point in the Alawin territory to 
which the Tawarah Arabs can safely penetrate, and we are 
obliged to dismiss the escort that has accompanied us from 
Suez to this place. We decide to retain them, however, 
until the arrival of Mohammed and the conclusion of the 
bargain with him, as it will be to our interest to have with 
us friends in case we cannot come to terms with the Sheikh 
of the Alawin. 

The Alawin, with whom we shall have to deal during the 
remainder of our journey, are very different from their more 
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respectable and better-natured brethren, the Tawarah. Trav- 
ellers give them a bad reputation, and few pass through 
their territory without carrying away some reminiscence of 
injustice, if not of downright robbery at their hands. The 
father of Sheikh Mohammed, Sheikh Hussein, was notorious 
for his impositions upon travellers, but his son is disposed to 
be more faithful to his agreements. He fully understands 
the art of driving a hard bargain, and travellers who enter 
his dominions must be prepared to pay handsomely for the 
privilege. We shall make it an object to avoid, as far as 
possible, any contact with the desert tribes between Akabah 
and Palestine, and as we shall have but a poor opportunity 
to study the people or the manners of the country through 
which we pass, we avail ourselves of the observations of 
another traveller. 

“Throughout the great Syrian and Arabian deserts the 
wandering tribes are scattered, inhabiting sometimes vast 
districts, perhaps of 40,000 square miles, while some of the 
smaller tribes may encamp in a remote valley, where are 
one or two wells of water for their camels and flocks. To 
attempt to enumerate the names of even the principal 
tribes would occupy far too great a space; therefore, the 
barest sketch of their social economy must suffice. ‘The 
Bedawin, says Burckhardt, ‘may be classed under two 
different heads; some who, in spring and summer, approach 
the cultivated parts of Syria, and quit them towards winter, 
and others who remain the whole year in the vicinity of the 
cultivated tracts.’ The first of these are the Aenezes, the 
most powerful tribe near Syria, and with their brethren in 
Nedjid constitute one of the most considerable Bedawin 
bodies in Arabia. After spending their time in summer 
near the borders of Syria, seeking pasture and water, they 
purchase, in autumn, their wheat and barley for winter, and 
then seek again their desert homes. Numbering altogether 
300,000 or 400,000 souls, they are divided into numerous 
subsidiary tribes, and can bring powerful armies into the 
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field if disputes arise between them and the Turkish gover- 
nors or pashas. 

“The Bedawin have essentially nomadic habits, for in 
summer they rarely remain above three or four days in the 
same spot, just sufficiently long for their cattle to consume 
all the available herbage. The encampments of tents vary 
in number from eight or ten to as many hundreds; when 
few they are pitched in a circle, when numerous, in a 
straight line, or in rows. In winter, however, the whole 
tribe settles on the plain in groups of three or four tents, 
with intervals of half a mile between each, 
the sheikh’s tent being pitched on the west 
side of the camp. On the march they pro- 
ceed as follows: First, five or six horsemen 
ride about four miles in advance to recon- 
@ noitre the country; then in the van of 
the main body come first armed horsemen 
and camel-riders, one hundred yards apart 
from one another, their line extending along 
the whole front; then follow the she-camels 
y and their young ones, grazing on any herb- 
age they may pick up on the march; after 
them the camels bearing the tents, baggage, 
and provisions; and lastly, the women and 
children. The men ride indiscriminately 
amidst the whole body, though generally in front of the line. 

“As is well known, the Bedawin always dwell in tents, 
which consist of a covering of black goat’s hair, three-quar- 
ters of a yard in breadth, and in length equal to that of the 
tent; and, as desired, ten or more of these pieces may ie 
stitched together, to give due breadth to the tent. There 
are usually nine posts to support the roof or covering, three 
in the middle of the tent, and an equal number on either 
side. For the better stability of the tent and covering, 
many precautions are taken by stitching pieces of old cloaks 
or cloth on to the roof, where it receives the tops of the 
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poles, and ropes fastened on to the strongest part of the 
covering, where it meets the supports, are firmly fixed into 
the ground outside by stout, short pieces of wood. ‘The 
tent is divided into two parts, one for the men and the other 
for the women ; the apartment of the former being gencrally 
on the left hand as you enter, and that of the women on the 
right. A thick white woollen carpet of Damascus manufac- 
ture, drawn right across the tent, separates the two apart- 
ments, which are also carpeted with Persian or Bagdad rugs. 

“The dress of the Bedawin men is suitable to their wild 
life. In summer they wear a coarse cotton shirt, over which 
the wealthy put a long robe of silk, or some rich stuff; but 
most of them have simply a woollen mantle. Sometimes 
these mantles, or adéas, are of costly materials interwoven 
with gold. As a rule, the 
men are almost all barefooted, 
though they like to sport long 
large yellow boots, and the 
kufiyehis very generally worn 
as a head-dress. In winter a 
pelisse of sheepskins, stitched 
together, is worn over the 
shirt, but it is surprising how 
hardy in enduring cold the Arabs are. The women wear a 
wide cotton gown of a dark color, blue, brown, or black, 
while their heads are covered by a kerchief, called a shauber 
or mekrone ; the younger ladies indulging in gay colors, but 
the older women are content with sober black or brown. 
They are partial to silver rings, both in noses and ears, and 
wear silver and glass bracelets on the arms, and sometimes 
those who are rich have silver chains round their necks. 
Their faces are half covered with a dark-colored vail, called 
nekye, which is so tied as to conceal the chin and mouth; 
like the men, they go barefooted. 

“TLances are the commonest arms of the Bedawin, some 
made of wood and others of a light bamboo with many knots, 
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and the shaft is finished off with an iron or steel-pointed head. 
Sometimes the head is beautifullyinlaid with Damascene work 
of silver or gold; at the other end is a strong iron point, to 
enable the lance to stick readily in the ground. It is often 
ornamented with tufts of feathers or strips and fringes of 
colored cloth. The lance is thrown, but not to any distance, 
and only when they are pretty sure of their mark. In addi- 
tion, the warrior has in his belt generally one or two pistols 
and the long knife called the sefeex. Many of the men also 
have guns, and some few warriors possess even a coat of 
mail. Of course, all the tribes have not this amount of offen- 
sive weapons, for in some cases clubs of different sorts are 
carried, some entirely wooden, others of wood with iron heads. 

“The diet of the Arabs is simple, and they can go through 
a wonderful amount of fatigue on what we would consider 
remarkably short commons. ‘They never indulge in luxu- 
ries, except on the occasion of a festival, or on the arrival 
of a stranger of distinction, or one whom they wish to 
honor. Bread is much used, of two sorts, both unleavened; 
one is baked in round cakes on a plate of iron, and the 
other way is by making a circle of small stones, over which 
a fire is kindled; when they are sufficiently heated the fire 
is removed, and the paste spread over the hot stones, cov- 
ered with ashes, and left till baked. Among the poorer 
tribes, a coarse cake is made of meal, which has been mixed 
with water and formed into a circular flat mass, and this is 
thrust in among the hot embers of a fire, and left until it 
becomes partially baked, when it is taken out and eaten. 
The ayesh is the daily dish with the Aenezes; it is composed 
of flour and sour camel’s-milk, made into a paste and boiled. 
Then they use rice and flour, boiled with sweet camel’s-milk, 
and bread, butter, and dates, all mashed up into a paste. 
Another favorite dish is called /iz¢a, an unleavened paste of 
flour and water, baked in hot ashes, and mixed with butter, 
when the whole is kneaded and served up in a bowl of wood 
or leather. Aemmaye is also a staple article of food; it is 
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a kind of truffle growing in the desert, without any appear- 
ance of roots or seeds. If there has been much rain in 
winter, the truffles are found about the end of March; they 
are about four inches below ground, and the children and 
servants dig them out with short sticks. The Aemmayes are 
boiled in water or milk till they form a paste, over which 
melted butter is poured, and they are sometimes roasted 
and eaten with melted butter. 

“When a stranger arrives, the resources of the Bedawin 
cuisine are taxed to the utmost, for hospitality is one of their 
well-known good qualities. For a common guest bread is 
baked and served up with the ayes, and if he is a man of 
consideration, coffee is prepared, and melted butter forms a 
part of the garnishing of one of the dishes; but for a man 
of rank, a kid or a lamb is killed. The lamb is boiled with 
a preparation of wheat and camel’s milk, and appears in a 
large wooden dish, round which the meat is placed, and, as 
an accompaniment, the melted grease of the animal is served 
up in a wooden bow], into which each morsel of the meat is 
dipped before being eaten. It is very rarely, indeed, that a 
camel is killed, but if it should be, it is cut up into large 
pieces; some part is boiled, others roasted, and the whole 
tribe partake of the feast. It cannot be said that the Arabs 
are specially cleanly in their mode of eating. They certainly 
wash their hands before dinner, but do not hesitate to thrust 
the whole hand into the dish before them, and bring out 
pieces of bread, or some wheat preparation covered over 
with the contents of the mess. They breakfast about ten 
o'clock, and take their supper at sunset, and they do not sit 
long over their meals. The fair sex are not present on 
these festive occasions, as they always eat by themselves in 
their own apartments. Meat is a luxury which they are 
rarely indulged in by their lords, and the ladies are thought 
to be well off if they get the head, liver, and legs of the ani- 
mal, whose daintier parts go to swell the menz of the master 
of the establishment. 
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“The industries of the Bedawin are but few, for their 
wants are limited to the ordinary requirements of a wander- 
ing people. The blacksmith’s and saddler’s are nearly all 
the trades they practice, and if we add the arts of tanning 
and weaving, we about exhaust the small catalogue. The 
men do the tanning, and the women practice weaving with 
a very simple loom, which stands in front of their apartment. 
As the Arabs manufacture hardly any article for sale, their 
property is of very limited amount, being almost entirely 
confined to their horses, herds, and camels. No family can 
exist without one camel, at least; he who possesses ten is 
reckoned poor, thirty or forty places a man in easy circum- 
stances, and the man is rich who is the owner of sixty 
camels. Some sheikhs of the Aenezes have as many as 300 
camels. Horses are comparatively scarce among the Beda- 
win ; one mare to six or seven tents is a common allowance; 
the mare is usually ridden, for the male colts are sold to the 
peasants and townspeople in Syria. 

“Tf the arts are little cultivated, it may be supposed that 
science finds few followers among these wild tribes. In 
many tribes not one person can read or write. They have 
a slight smattering of medical learning, and know accurately 
enough the names of the stars and planets, though of the 
laws by which they are governed they are entirely ignorant; 
of poetry and music they are fond, and they have their 
national songs and dances. ‘Till recent times the Bedawin 
had but little religious belief, but since they became con- 
verted to the Wahaby faith in the beginning of the century, 
a few priests have been introduced by certain sheikhs, who 
instruct the young to write in some instances. The Wahaby 
religion may be described as a purer Islamism, for the 
founder of the faith, a learned Arabian, named Abd-el- 
Wahab, had visited the various principal schools of teaching in 
the East, and become convinced that the religion founded 
by Mohammed had become totally corrupt. His efforts 
were directed to reform abuses in the followers of Islam, 
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and to disseminate the pure faith among the Bedawin, who, 
although nominally Mussulmans, were utterly indifferent to 
religion or to its obligations. The Koran and the traditions 
of Mohammed are acknowledged to be fundamental, as 
comprising the laws of their faith, and the opinions of the 
best commentators on the Koran are respected. The Wa- 
habys declared that all men were equal in the eyes of God ; 
that even the most virtuous could not intercede with him, 
and that it was sinful to invoke the aid of departed saints. 
The Aenezes are punctual in their daily prayers, and observe 
the feast of Ramazan with great strictness. 

“Polygamy is rare amongst the Bedawin; but few have 
two wives. The marriage ceremony is very simple among 
the Aenezes. When a man desires to marry a girl, he sends 
a friend of the family to her father, and the girl’s wishes are 
ascertained, for she is not compelled to marry against. her 
inclination. If she agrees, the friend, then holding the 
father’s hand, says that he understands that he is willing to 
give his daughter in marriage to her suitor. When the 
father answers in the affirmative, the wedding-day is fixed, 
and the bridegroom brings a lamb to the tent of the girl’s 
father, and cuts its throat before witnesses; as soon as the 
blood falls upon the ground, the marriage ceremony is re- 
garded as complete, and the bride is by-and-by conducted 
to her new home. The knot being so easily tied, unfortu- 
nately is loosened without much scruple, for divorces are of 
frequent occurrence. If an Arab becomes dissatisfied with 
his wife, he separates himself by simply saying, ‘Thou art 
divorced, and, giving her a she-camel, sends her back to her 
family. He is not obliged to state any reasons, nor does 
this reflect particularly upon the discarded wife’s honor; the 
husband is excused by his friends saying he did not like her. 
There have beet instances of Arabs, not more than forty- 
five years of age, who were known to have had above fifty 
wives; in fact, whoever will be at the expense of a camel, 
may divorce as many wives as he pleases. The wife also 
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can use the privilege of divorce in a somewhat modified 
form. If she is unhappy, she can fly for refuge to her 
kindred, and if the husband uses force to induce her to re- 
turn, her family would resent this violence. He may re- 
venge himself by withholding the words of divorce, so that 
the woman cannot marry again. Of this class there are a 
large number, but old maids are unknown among the Beda- 
win. If the husband dies, his brother generally offers to 
marry his widow, but neither are forced by custom to enter 
into matrimony. A man has the exclusive right to the hand 
of his cousin, though he is not obliged to marry her; still, 
_ without his consent, she cannot accept a husband. 

“Women are regarded amongst the Bedawin as inferior 
to men, and though not neglected, they are always taught 
to consider that their chief business is cooking and working. 
An unmarried girl enjoys much more consideration than a 
married woman; once married, she becomes a mere drudge, 
occupied all day, while her husband is lolling at ease and 
smoking his pipe. The women have to fetch the water, a 
laborious operation often, and the unmarried girls drive the 
herds to pasture. They watch the sheep all day, andif a man 
of the tribe passes, they offer him a drink of milk or water. On 
most occasions, however, ifa stranger passes, the women turn 
their backs upon him, nor will they receive anything from his 
hands unless some friends be present. The old women are, 
however, treated with great reverence and respect by their 
children, but the relation between fathers and their grown-up 
sons is often very bad. In many tribes slaves perform the 
more menial offices of the family, and most wealthy sheikhs 
possess some of them. After a lapse of time the slaves are 
emancipated and married to persons of their own color. 

“Hospitality is certainly one of the Bedawin virtues, 
though it often proceeds from vanity and a desire of distin- 
guishing themselves among their equals in the tribe. A 
helpless traveller may go the whole way between Mecca and 
Damascus, and he can safely enough trust to the hospitality 
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of the wild tribes he may encounter. A hungry Bedawin 
will always divide his scanty meal with a stranger, though 
he may have no means of procuring a fresh supply. When 
a stranger enters an Arab encampment he alights at the 
first tent on his right hand, for if he passed that tent its 
owner would consider himself to be slighted. In the ab- 
sence of the husband, his wife invariably receives and enter- 
tains strangers, assisted by a male relation, who does the 
honors. Some of the Arab tribes permit the women to 
drink coffee with strangers on their arrival, provided the 
owner of the tent be present. Amongst those tribes which 
are continually exposed to the passage of strangers, it must 
be confessed that hospitality can only be purchased by 
money, and on the Hajj route little mercy is shown to pil- 
grims in distress. ‘The influx of foreign manners has done 
a good deal towards impairing the ancient virtues of the 
Arabs who live on the borders of Syria. 

“The principles of government among the wandering 
children of the desert are based upon ancient custom from 
time immemorial, and their civil institutions are well adapted 
to their habits and mode of life. Every Arab tribe has its 
chief sheikh, and every camp is headed by its own sheikh 
or principal man, but he has no actual authority over 
the individuals of the tribe. The real government of 
the Bedawin consists in the separate strength of their dif- 
ferent families, who by their own individual weight and in- 
fluence maintain an even balance in the entire body social 
of eachtribe. If a dispute arises between two individuals, 
the sheikh endeavors to settle the matter ; but if the relations 
of the parties fail, aided by the sheikh’s influence, in making 
peace, then commences war between the whole kindred and 
families of either disputant. ‘The prerogative of the sheikh 
consists in leading his tribe against the enemy, in conducting 
negotiations for peace or war, after consulting with the chief 
men of the tribe, in fixing the spot for encampments, and in 
entertaining distinguished strangers. He derives no yearly 
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income from his tribe or camp; on the contrary, he is 
obliged to support his title by considerable disbursements ; 
he must maintain the poor and divide his presents among 
his friends. He derives a certain income from the tribute 
he derives from the Syrian villages and his emoluments 
from the Mecca pilgrim caravan. When a sheikh dies he is 
succeeded in the dignity by one of his sons, or his brother, 
or some relation distinguished for valor and liberality, but 
not invariably. Sometimes a stranger to the family may be 
chosen, and occasionally during the lifetime of the sheikh he 
may be deposed from his dignity. 

“There exists in some tribes an official called the kady, 
or judge, who is selected from men respected for their age, 
intelligence, and love of justice. They wear no special 
dress, and have no written code of laws to refer to, but they 
receive considerable fees and emoluments. A still higher 
judge is the szcbassbae, of whom there 1s one in every princi- 
pal tribe, for deciding cases of great difficulty. The pun- 
ishments inflicted are invariably pecuniary fines, according 
to the nature of the offence, and as the amount of these is 
well known and dreaded, this has a wholesome effect upon 
the unruly spirits of a tribe. ‘The laws of inheritance among 
the Arabs are those prescribed by the Koran, and on a 
man’s death his property is divided among his male children 
in equal shares. His effects are known to the whole tribe, 
and if he leaves children under age, the next relation takes 
them under his care.’”* 

The law of blood-revenge also prevails among the Arabs 
of the desert, and is oftener brought into practice among 
them than in the Peninsula of Sinai. Such as their great 
father Ishmael was, so are his children of to-day. They are 
a wild, lawless race, as regards strangers, never hesitating 
to plunder those who are too weak to resist them, or rich 


* The Alps of Arabia. By W. C. Maughan. London, H. S. King 
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enough to attract their attention. ‘Their hands are against 
every man, and every man’s hand against them. 

Monday is hot and disagreeable, and we pass it in impa- 
tience. The day wears away and Sheikh Mohammed does 
not appear. Achmet, who must suffer with ourselves in 
pocket from the delay at Akabah, informs us that the non- 
appearance of the sheikh is only a trick—that it 1s the prac- 
tice of Mohammed and the officials at Akabah to detain trav- 
ellers at the town as long as possible, in order to extort moncy 
from them, and, at his advice, we inform the sheikh’s repre- 
sentative that if his master does not make his appearance 
the next morning before noon, we shall wait for him no 
longer, but set off at once across the desert to Nukhl, to 
which point the Tawarah are entitled to conduct us, and 
make our way from that place to Hebron, avoiding the 
territory of the Alawin altogether. The representative 
assures us that the sheikh will be on hand the next day. 

He keeps his word this time, and about ten o’clock on 
Tuesday morning we are informed that Sheikh Mohammed 
is approaching. We leave our tents and see riding toward 
us from the direction of the desert a group of Arabs 
mounted on dromedaries. ‘There are twelve in all, and in 
front rides the sheikh. They make a picturesque party as 
they approach us, their long abbas flying in the wind, and 
their tall spears ornamented with ostrich feathers. They 
are also armed with guns, and their belts are ornamented 
with pistols and knives. As they reach our camp they dis- 
mount, and the sheikh and another Arab, whom we after- 
wards learn is his brother, drive the ends of their long 
spears into the sand and advance to us with outstretched 
hands. ‘They greet us cordially but gravely, and after shak- 
ing hands with us, each points to his heart and his fore- 
head. Their greetings to the Tawarah sheikh and to Ach- 
met are equally formal. The sheikh is a man of commanding 
presence, tall, dark, and handsome, with a bright, calm eye, 
and a cool, resolute face. He wears a carefully trimmed 
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beard which is beginning to turn gray. His age is about 
forty-six or seven. He is dressed better than any of his 
companions. He wears a kuftyeh of yellow silk, a large 
head-handkerchief folded in such a manner that while one 
corner hangs back the other two corners fall over the front 
of the shoulders. The handkerchief is bound around the 
head by a cord of camel’s hair. Another similar handker- 
chief is gathered around his neck, and he wears a pink 
shirt of some soft woollen substance. Like the others he 
wears a wide adda or mantle of white and brown striped 
cloth. 

Achmet, who is chiefly concerned in the transaction, 
brings out rugs, and pipes, and coffee, and we all seat our- 
selves on the ground, and at the same moment the Gover- 
nor makes his appearance, and is given a rug, a cup, anda 
pipe. We have made our bargain with Achmet to take us 
to Petra, and thence to Jerusalem, for a certain sum, and 
we leave the discussion to him, as his interests rather than 
our own are at stake, and sit looking on, mere spectators. 
The preliminaries are very tedious, and many pipes are 
smoked, much coffee drank, before the real business of the 
meeting is begun. It is curious to watch the features of 
the sheikh as the discussion advances. They lose their 
calm dignity, and become as avaricious and greedy as those 
of the hardest-fisted pawnbroker in the Bowery. In a 
little more than an hour all is arranged, and we can tell 
from the wry face of Achmet, as he announces the decision, 
that he has not made the most profitable bargain in the 
world with the Alawin chieftain. Besides the amount 
agreed upon for the use of the camels and escort the 
Alawin are to furnish us, Sheikh Mohammed demands a 
round sum as dacksheesh for permission to pass through his 
territory. The meaning of the appearance of the Governor 
of Akabah at our council is now apparent, for that official 
quietly puts in his claim for dacksheesh for entertaining us, 
and furnishing us with a “guard.” It is about fifty dollars 
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in round numbers, but we agree to pay it on condition that 
we start the next morning without any further delay. 

The bargain concluded, Achmet approaches us with an 
air of hesitation, and with some little confusion announces 
that we shall not be able to reach Petra by way of the 
"Arabah. Sheikh Mohammed, he tells us, has the bulk of 
his tribe east of the mountains of Edom, and wishes to 
make the journey on that side in order to be near them. 
He proposes to go by the Wady Ithm, the old route from 
Elath to the capital of Edom, but one rarely traversed by 
modern travellers. The ruler of that territory has not 
long since married his eldest sister, and will give the 
sheikh and our party free passage through his territory. 
Achmet is afraid we shall be disappointed with this ar- 
rangement, and is surprised to find that on the contrary 
we are delighted. Our joy arises from the fact that it is 
the route pursued by the Israelites during a. good por- 
tion of their final march to Palestine. We caution him 
not to let Mohammed know this, as it may lead to fresh 
exactions. 

Early in the afternoon our Tawarah escort take leave of 
us, and file off around the head of the gulf on their return 
to their home in the Sinai Peninsula. We part from them 
with regret, for they have kept their agreement with us 
faithfully, and have been with us so long that they have 
begun to seem like friends. 

Wednesday morning finds Sheikh Mohammed, his camels, 
and an escort of six Alawin Arabs at our camp ready for 
the journey. Breakfast is soon despatched, the camp is 
struck, and by nine o’clock we are ex route, the people of 
the town coming out in force to witness our departure. 
The sheikh, with one of his brothers, leads the way at the 
head of the caravan. They are well armed, but the re- 
mainder of our escort do not make much of a military 
force. Only three of them have long, curiously-orna- 
mented guns, the others have lances, pistols, and knives. 
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Our route lies, for a short distance, along the extreme 
lower part of the ’Arabah, and although we are better 
pleased with the route our guides have chosen, we cannot 
help regretting that we shall see so little of this remark- 
able valley. The ’Arabah is the name applied to a great 
valley or depression which, strictly considered, extends 
from the head waters of the Jordan, at the foot of Mount 
Hermon, to the Red Sea. ‘The upper portion is watered 
by the Jordan. The Lake of Tiberias, wor the Seaver 
Galilee, and the Dead Sea continue the depression. South 
of the Dead Sea it is known as El Ghor. “The southern 
‘boundary of the Ghor is the wall of cliffs which crosses the 
valley about ten miles south of the Dead Sea. From their 
summits southward to the Gulf of Akabah, the valley 
changes its name, or, it would be more accurate to say, 
retains its old name of Wady el-’Arabah.” 

A deep interest will always attach to this wonderful val- 
ley, or rather to its southern portion of the ’Arabah, for, 
wherever Kadesh and Hormah may be located, there can 
be no doubt that it was up the ’Arabah that the Israelites 
advanced to the neighborhood of Mount Hor, when they 
solicited the consent of the King of Edom to pass through 
his dominions; and down which they retraced their steps 
to the pass by which they turned the mountains of Edom, 
and gained the eastern route by way of Moab. 

The whole length of the ’Arabah proper, from the southern 
boundary of the Dead Sea to the Gulf of Akabah, is about 
one hundred miles. Its breadth varies. Ata point about 
seventy miles north of Akabah, and a little to the north of 
Petra, it is from fourteen to sixteen miles broad, this being 
its greatest breadth. From this point it gradually contracts 
as it passes southward, its width at its mouth just above 
Akabah being only some three or four miles. “The moun- 
tains which form the walls of this vast valley or trench are 
the legitimate successors of those which shut in the Ghor, 
only in every way grander and more desert-like. On the 
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west are the long horizontal lines of the limestone ranges 
of the Tih, ‘always faithful to their tabular outline and 
blanched desolation,’ mounting up from the valley by huge 
steps with level barren tracks on the top of cach, and 
crowned by the vast plateau of the Wilderness of the 
Wanderings. This western wall ranges in height from 
1500 to 1800 feet above the floor of the ’Arabah, and 
through it break in the wadies and passes from the desert 
above—unimportant toward the south, but farther north 
larger and of more permanent character. The chief of 
these wadies is the Wady el-Jerafeh, which emerges about 
sixty miles from Akabah, and leads its waters, when any 
are flowing, into the Wady el-Jeib, and through it to the 
marshy ground under the cliffs south of the Dead Sea.” 

“On the south of the Dead Sea,” says Dr. Robinson, “the 
elevation of the water-shed, which, according to our Arabs, 
lies beyond the southern Wady Ghitrtndel, has not yet been 
determined. Schubert gives the depression of the bed of 
Wady el-Jeib, an hour and a half south of el-Weibeh, at 
ninety-one Paris feet below the level of the Red Sea; and 
that of Wady el-Fikreh, near the pass es-Sufah, at five feet 
below the same. These specifications seem to me to cor- 
respond tolerably with the depression of the Red Sea. But 
apart from all barometrical measurements, which as yet are 
so uncertain, the very conformation of this part of the great 
valley, thus presenting a much longer and greater descent 
towards the north than towards the south, seems of itself to 
indicate that the Dead Sea must lie considerably lower than 
the Gulf of Akabah. 

“The Ghor, between the Lake of Tiberias and the Dead 
Sea, as we have seen, is for the most part a desert; except 
so far as the Jordan and occasional fountains cover some 
portions of it with exuberant fertility. On the south of the 
Dead Sea, where, instead of the Jordan, we find only during 
the rainy season the torrents of el-Jeib, the surface of the 
‘Arabah is almost uninterruptedly a still more frightful 
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desert. In the Ghor indeed, around the southern end of 
the sea, the living streams from the Wadies Kerak, el-Ku- 
rahy, and et-Tufileh, impart fertility to the adjacent soil; 
while on the southwest, and along the base of the transverse 
line of cliffs, the brackish fountains comprehended under the 
names el-Beida, and el-Arfis, nourish extensive tracts of 
marshy verdure. But in el-Arabah, although the fountains 
are numerous for a desert, yet they are less copious, and 
seem to exert a less vivifying power than those of the north- 
ern Ghor.” 
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About two hours after leaving Akabah, we turn to the 
right, and leave the ’Arabah by a gap in the hills, narrow, 
wild, and rugged. This is the Wady Ithm, which was for- 
merly the main road from Elath to Petra, and over which 
the merchandise of centuries was regularly transported. A 
little above the opening of the pass we notice a strong wall 
of stone about nine feet in thickness, with an opening in it 
for the passage of the winter torrent. Our guides inform 
us that this was erected many years ago by the Bedawin to 
enable them to hold the defile against attack. The bed of 
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the wady is covered with small stones, and the mountains 
rise up wall-like on either side. We ascend continuously, the 
road being very steep in some places. The mountain sides 
are of gray granite rock, streaked here and there with broad 
bands of black and dark-brownish red. The scene is one 
of universal desolation. The road which ran through this 
defile in ancient times, when it was one of the great high- 
ways of commerce, has long since been washed away, and 
its place is supplied by a most difficult and uncomfortable 
camel-track. The course of the winter torrents is plainly 
marked by the seams on the mountain sides and the heaps 
of rubbish in the bed of the wady. We toil along painfully, 
and towards sunset reach our camping-ground, a plain of 
considerable size and uneven surface, enclosed by lofty 
granite mountains, and 3000 feet above the sea. Our 
guides inform us that the place is called Holden Saardeh. 
The plain contains many acacia trees, and some stunted 
shrubs of a hardy nature, but we find no water upon it. It 
was somewhere along this dreary route that the Israelites 
were punished by the visitation of the fiery serpents, which 
scourge was followed by the elevation of the symbol of heal- 
ing, the brazen serpent, the great type of the Atonement of 
Christ. Reptiles similar to those described in the Bible still 
abound in the region of the Gulf of Akabah, so that this 
occurrence would seem to have taken place at a very early 
period of the march by the eastern route, though it may not 
have occurred until the vicinity of Petra was reached.* 

We make an early start on Thursday. About two hours 
after setting out our guides point out a ruined fortification 
of stone on the mountain side, which they tell us is El Khal- 
deh. We pass it by without stopping to examine it. We 
are skirting the territory of the Beni Sakhr, a powerful tribe 
inhabiting the Wady Hesmeh, or Red Valley, whose posi- 
tion we can see marked by the lofty peak of Jebel Rum. 


* See Kitto's Daily Bible Illustrations, pp. 219, 220. 
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The Beni Sakhr are not friendly to the Alawin, and Sheikh 
Mohammed is anxious to pass their territory as rapidly as 
possible. Our route still lies along the Wady Ithm, which, 
shortly after passing the fort mentioned, broadens suddenly 
into a wide plateau, several miles in breadth, with mountains 
of a lower elevation than those we passed yesterday, sloping 
gradually from the plain on cither side. The plain is cov- 
ered with a small, coarse shrub, and we sce many trees. 
These are principally the ¢asa tree, whose trunk is smooth, 
and of a gray color, and whose long feathery branches are 
without leaves. The plain stretches away as far as we can 
see, and toward the horizon we can discern the faint outline 
of the great range of Mount Seir. We camp for the night 
at El Guerrah, a large, detached and remarkably colored 
mass of sandstone rock, lying in the plain. Close by are 
the ruins of an ancient fortress. We do not visit it, as we 
are anxious to press on and reach Petra as soon as possible. 
About two hours after starting from camp on Friday morn- 
ing, we leave the route for a short distance to examine a 
curious rocky chamber cut ina mass of red sandstone. The 
place is called E] Harabah. The entrance to the chamber 
is by a steep and narrow groove hewn out of the stone. 
A slab partly closes it, and there are traces of steps in the 
groove, which is about seven or eight feet long. The inte- 
rior of the chamber is about thirty feet long by eighteen 
feet broad, and six feet high. The interior is nearly choked 
up with sand. The ceiling is covered with a coarse plaster, 
and near the centre is a hole which admits light and air. 
The thickness of the rock above the chamber is about three 
feet. A channel, about six inches deep, runs off from the 
hole in the roof, along the top of the rock, to a reservoir or 
cistern about twenty feet off. It was evidently designed to 
prevent the rain water from entering the chamber and to 
collect it for use. The place was probably the habitation of 
one of the ancient Horites, whose dwelling was a rock. 
Pressing on again, a few hours more bring us to the ex- 
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tensive ruins of Humeiytmeh, which Laborde mentions as 
Ameimé. The town which stood on this site must have 
been very extensive, for the ruins cover a considerable area, 
extending in one direction at least a couple of miles. Water 
was brought to the town from the wells of Gana by an aque- 
duct, traces of which can yet be distinguished. The town 
was evidently a flourishing place in the days when caravans’ 
laden with the merchandise of the East traversed this route. 

We camp for the night in a mountain gorge, as wild and 
picturesque as any we have seen, called El Seblehyeh. The 
weather suddenly becomes cold and raw, and during the 
greater part of the night a chilling rain, with thunder and 
lightning, falls. 

On Saturday morning, soon after starting, we reach an 
old well called Bur Hammad. Here Sheikh Mohammed 
takes leave of us. He has business in another quarter, and 
commits us to the care of his brother, to whom he confides 
the command of the escort. Our route during the first part 
of the day lies through a range of low mountains, with well- 
rounded sides covered with earth, and along them we see 
more verdure than we have encountered since we left Egypt. 
Early in the afternoon we begin the ascent of the great 
range of Mount Seir, and as we mount higher the air be- 
comes keener and more bracing. Towards four o’clock we 
reach the crest of the mountain, and then there bursts upon 
us one of the grandest views we have yet seen. To the 
north rises the grand head of Mount Hor, with its double 
peak, the most conspicuous object in the scene, the sunlight 
falling brightly upon its lofty summit. To the right of the 
mountain, as we face it, and to the north of us, are the rocky 
labyrinths which seem to cut the surface of the country like 
a net-work, and in the midst of which Petra is situated. To 
the eastward stretches away the immense Desert of Arabia 
Petrazea, seeming to our view a rolling plain of yellow sand. 
To the south is the country through which we have passed ; 
and to the westward we can see the outline of the ’Arabah, 
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over which a light haze rests, and beyond this the Desert of 
Et-Tih. ‘The wind blows keen and cold, as the sunset ap- 
proaches, and we are glad to reach our camp, which is 
pitched some distance farther on at a place called Bais. 

The next morning is Sunday, and hitherto we have made 
the sacred day one of rest; but now we determine to push 
on. Time isimportant to us. We are approaching Petra,and 
desire to enter it, if possible, before our arrival shall become 
generally known among the Fellahin Arabs, to whom the 
place belongs, and who regard the visits of travellers with 
great suspicion, and rarely fail to endeavor to extort 
money from them. By entering the city at the earliest pos- 
sible moment to-day, we may be able to see a considerable 
portion of it before our arrival is known. 

We are now fairly within the ancient kingdom of Edom, 
the inheritance given to Esau by Jehovah after he had 
thrown away his birthright. The name is derived by some 
writers from Esau himself, who was a red man (Gen. xxv. 
25), and is called Edom in the sacred narrative (Gen. xxxvi. 
1). Others trace the origin of the name to the reddish 
color of the mountains of the country. The region was 
originally called Mount Seir, “Rugged,” and comprised all 
the mountainous region lying east of the ’Arabah, between 
the Dead Sea and the Gulf of Akabah. The first inhabitants 
of whom we have any knowledge were called Horites. 
These were dwellers in caves, and were driven out by Esau 
and his descendants, who possessed the land. At the time 
of the conquest of Canaan by the Israelites, and long after- 
wards, the capital of Edom was Bozrah, probably the present 
Buseirah. David conquered Edom, and made it a depen- 
dency of the Jewish monarchy, and Solomon held it during 
his reign, making its only seaport his great naval station. 
After his death, and the disruption of the kingdom, the 
FEdomites recovered their independence, and, though several 
times defeated by the Jewish and Israelitish sovereigns, 
managed to retain possession of their country. They made 
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common cause with the Chaldzans, and contributed very 
decidedly towards the overthrow of both Israel and Judah. 
Encouraged by this they passed their ancient limits, and 
occupied the northern portion of the Desert of Et-Tih, and 
a number of the southern towns of Palestine. It was probably 
on account of the assistance rendered by them to the Chaldz- 
ans that the Edomites were denounced so severely by the He- 
brew prophets. The name of Edom was now given to the 
whole country lying between the ’Arabah and the Mediter- 
ranean, and ere long the ancient name was exchanged for 
the Greek equivalent, Idumza. The Maccabees conquered 
the country again, and placed it under the rule of Jewish 
prefects or governors. One of these, Antipater, succeeded 
in winning the favor of Caesar, and was made procurator of 
all Judza. His son, Herod the Great, became king of the 
Jews, who could never forgive him the Idumeean taint in his 
blood. 

Meanwhile, while the Idumzeans were extending their 
limits toward the Mediterranean, their ancient possessions 
were wrested from them by the Nabathzeans, a powerful Arab 
tribe, the descendants of Nebaioth, the oldest son of Ishmael. 
(1 Chron. i. 29.) They took Petra and made it their cap- 
ital, and it is to them that that city is indebted for the great 
monuments which have made it the wonder of the world. 
They abandoned their nomad life, adopted the habits of 
civilization, and after firmly establishing themselves among 
the mountains of Edom, engaged actively in commerce, and 
founded the kingdom of Arabia Petrzea, about three hundred 
years before Christ. Herod Antipas, the son of Herod the 
Great, married the daughter of one of the monarchs of this 
kingdom named Aretas (a name common to a line of these 
Arabian kings), and afterwards repudiated her in order to 
marry Herodias, his brother Philip’s wife. John the Baptist 
sternly rebuked this infamous alliance, and was put to death 
in consequence by Herod. The same Aretas at a later 
period conquered Damascus, of which city he was master at 
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the time of the conversion of St. Paul. (2 Cor. xi. 32.) 
Arabia Petraa was at length conquered by the Romans in 
A. D. 105, and became a province of the empire. In the 
earlier centuries of the Christian era it was included in the 
episcopal province of Palestina Tertia, of which Petra was 
the metropolis. It passed under the rule of Mohammed at 
an early day, and from that time its commercial importance 
began to decline. Its flourishing cities decayed rapidly and 
fell into ruin. Its industrious population abandoned it, and 
it became once more the home of the nomad tribes. The 
curse pronounced upon it has been literally fulfilled: “Thus 
saith the Lord: Behold, O Mount Seir, I am against thee, 
and I will stretch out my hand against thee, and I will make 
thee most desolate. I will lay thy cities waste, and thou 
shalt be desolate. Thus will I make Mount Seir most deso- 
late, and cut off from it him that passeth out and him that 
returneth. I will make thee perpetual desolations, and thy 
cities shall not return.” (Ezek. xxxv.) 

“The geological structure of Edom,” says Dr. Porter, “is 
peculiar. Along the base of the mountain range on the 
side of the ’Arabah are low, calcareous hills. To these suc- 
ceed lofty masses of igneous rock, chiefly porphyry; over 
which lies red and variegated sandstone in irregular ridges 
and abrupt cliffs, with deep ravines between. The latter 
Strata give the mountains their most striking features. The 
average elevation of the range is about 2000 feet. On the 
east is a long, almost unbroken limestone ridge, higher than 
the other, and declining gently to the Arabian Desert. The 
breadth of the mountain region does not exceed twenty 
miles. The valleys and flat terraces on the mountain. sides 
and summits are covered with soil, from which trees, shrubs, 
and flowers spring up luxuriantly. All this. shows the 
accuracy of the Bible topography, where we find Isaac say- 
ing to his son Esau, ‘Thy dwelling shall be the fatness. of 
the earth, and of the dew from heaven, above.’” (Gen, 
Vii. 39.) 

I) 
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The general characteristics of the country to-day are thus 
sketched by Professor Palmer: “The mountains of Edom 
consist mainly of a range of porphyritic rock, which forms 
the backbone of the country; above this rises a mass of 
sandstone, assuming the richest coloring and the most fan- 
tastic forms; and on either side of these two formations are 
limestone hills. Those on the east are the outposts of the 
great plateau of the Arabian Desert, and in many cases 
attain the highest elevation in the whole mountain group; 
those on the west are much lower, being in fact only the low 
hills that form the eastern bank of the ’Arabah, which valley 
skirts the limestone plateau of Et-Tih and the Negeb. The 
country is extremely fertile, and presents a favorable con- 
trast to the sterile region on the other side of the ’Arabah. 
Goodly streams flow through the valleys, which are filled 
with trees and flowers, while on the uplands to the east rich 
pasture-lands and corn-fields may everywhere be seen. With 
a peaceful and industrious population it might become one 
of the wealthiest, as it certainly is one of the most pictur- 
esque countries in the world; and, were there now as great 
facilities for transport as there were in ancient times, the 
power and commercial importance of Edom might be once 
more revived. But the traffic of Arabia and India is now 
diverted from the desert to the ocean; neglect and wanton 
violence have destroyed the noble works which made the 
desert an easy path, and, to crown all, a corrupt and supine 
governm’nt has allowed anarchy and brigandage to infest 
every approach. Thus the gifts of nature are lavished in 
vain, and what little corn the half-savage Fellahin can pro- 
duce serves scarcely any other purpose than to excite the 
cupidity of the Bedawin who share the country with them, 
and to keep alive perpetual wars and feuds. 

“Er Jebal is occupied by Fellahin, whose present Sheikh, 
‘Abder Rahman el ’Awar (or the one-eyed), is, perhaps, as 
unmitigated a scoundrel as the East can boast of; a great 
portion of the country is, however, in the hands of the 
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Hejayah Bedawin. . . . The immediate neighborhood of 
Wady Masa is in the hands of Fellahin called the Liya- 
theneh: they are of so decided a Jewish type as to have led 
Dr. Wilson and others to imagine them to be descendants 
of those Simeonites who settled in Edom. This view ts 
erroneous, as it is clear that their immigration into the 
country dates after the Mohammedan conquests, ‘They are 
the sons of Leith, a lineal descendant of Ka’ab, and a branch 
of the Kheibari, who resided near Mecca, and played so im- 
portant a part in the early history of Islam. The Kheibari 
are still found in large numbers about Mecca and Medina, 
and are much dreaded by the Hajj caravans, as they inva- 
riably rob and murder any unarmed stragglers; by Dr. 
Wolff and other learned travellers, they have been identified 
with the Rechabites mentioned in Jeremiah xxxv. 6, 7: 
‘They said, We will drink no wine: for Jonadab, the son of 
Rechab our father, commanded us, saying, Ye shall drink 
no wine, neither ye nor your sons forever. Neither shall 
ye build houses, nor sow seed, nor plant vineyards; but all 
your days ye shall dwell in tents; that ye may live many 
days in the land where ye be strangers.’ This precept, 
which is in effect that they should assimilate their mode of 
life to that of the Arabs among whom they dwelt, they have 
obeyed to the present day, for they drink no wine and dwell 
in tents. Although professing themselves to be Mohamme- 
dans, they are laxer in their religious discipline than even 
the Bedawin themselves, whose observances are really more 
Sabzean than Moslem. The Liyatheneh retain not only the 
distinctive physiognomy, but many of the customs of the 
Jews, such as wearing the Pharisaic love-locks.” * 

Petra, or, as it is called by the Arabs at present, Wady 
Misa, though not the capital of ancient Edom, was one of its 
chief cities. It is mentioned twice in the Bible. In 2 Kings 
xiv. 7, we are told that King Amaziah “slew of Edom in the 
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valley of Salt ten thousand, and took Seah by war.” In 
Isaiah xvi. 1, the prophet tells the Moabites to “send the 
lamb from the ruler of the land from Se/a to the wilderness, 
unto the mount of the daughter of Zion.’ The Hebrew 
Selah and the Greek Fetra mean the same thing, “ Rock,” 
and accurately describe the ancient city. Petra was taken 
by the Nabathzeans, and made the capital of their kingdom 
of Arabia Petrzea, which probably took its name from the 
city itself. They made it a powerful and wealthy metrop- 
olis, the seat of culture, and the centre of an immense and 
valuable trade, and adorned it with the noble monuments 
which to this day excite the admiration of the beholder. 
Strabo describes the city as follows, in the reign of Augus- 
tus, Emperor of Rome: “The metropolis of the Nabathzeans 
is Petra, so called; for it lies in a place in other respects 
plain and level, but shut in by rocks round about, precipitous, 
indeed, on the outside, but within having copious fountains 
for a supply of water and the irrigation of gardens. Be- 
yond the enclosure, the region is mostly a desert, and espe- 
cially towards Judza.” Pliny, writing in the first century, 
says: “The Nabathzans inhabit the city called Petra, in a 
valley less than two (Roman) miles in amplitude, surrounded 
by inaccessible mountains, with a stream flowing through 
it.’ Josephus makes frequent mention of it. When the 
Romans overran the kingdom in the reign of Trajan, Petra 
passed under their dominion. At an early period of the 
Christian era it became the seat of a church and a bishop, 
and in the fifth and sixth centuries it was the metropolitan 
see of Palestina Tertia. After the Mohammedan conquest 
it disappeared entirely from history. “In the Latin Votte, 
referring in part to the centuries after the Mohammedan 
conquest and before the Crusades, the name of Petra is no 
longer found, and the metropolitan see had been transferred 
to Rabbah. Whether Petra perished through the ruthless 
rage of the fanatic conquerors, or whether it had already 
been destroyed in ‘some incursion of the hordes of the desert, 
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is utterly unknown. The silence of all Arabian writers as 
to the very existence of Petra would seem to favor the latter 
supposition ; for had the city still retained its importance, we 
could hardly expect that they should pass it by without some 
notice in their accounts of the country and its conquest. As 
it is, this sudden and total disappearance of the very name 
and trace of a city so renowned, is one of the most singular 
circumstances of its history.” * The Crusaders supposed 
they had found Petra in the city of Kerak, which they made 
one of their chief strongholds in the East, and never dis- 
covered their mistake during their entire occupation of the 
Holy Land. Indeed, they not only committed this error 
themselves, but succeeded in inducing subsequent ages to 
believe that Kerak was the real Petra. Seetzen, in 1807, 
partly dispelled this illusion by publishing the reports he had 
collected of the remarkable ruins in Wady Masa. Burck- 
hardt visited Petra in 1812, and examined the ruins thor- 
oughly, and became satisfied that they were none other than 
the remains of the lost and ruined capital of Arabia Petrzea. 
Since then other travellers have visited the place, and have 
fully established its identity with Petra. At what time, how- 
ever, the name of Petra was exchanged for that of Wady 
Misa is unknown. 

Sheikh Mohammed’s brother and the remainder of our 
Arab escort rather enjoy the idea of stealing a march upon 
the jealous guardians of Petra, and enter heartily into our 
scheme. Achmet, on the contrary, is rather doubtful of 
our success, though he does not oppose the plan. We 
continue our march along the high ridges overlooking the 
defile of Petra, pressing on as fast as our means of loco- 
motion will permit. The country around us is tolerably 
well cultivated, and we frequently pass enclosed fields in 
which grain is beginning to grow. About half-past nine 
we see just below us the entrance to Wady Misa, and 
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some distance to our right is the Fellahin village of Eljy. 
It seems a substantially constructed town, built of stone, 
and enclosed with a strong wall. According to Burckhardt, 
it “contains between 200 and 300 houses, and is enclosed 
by a stone wall with three regular gates; a few large hewn 
stones dispersed over the present town indicate the exist- 
ence of an ancient city on the spot.’ Our object is to 
reach the entrance to Petra before being discovered by 
the Arabs, and we avoid Eljy. Reconnoitring it with the 
glass, we notice scarcely any signs of life. A few women 
-can be seen, but no men. Upon mentioning this to our 
guides, the sheikh’s brother declares that it is just possible 
that the men of the tribe may be absent on some expedi- 
tion, and that we may be able to finish our explorations 
before their return. Thus encouraged, we press on, and 
are soon fairly in the Wady Misa, having turned Eljy 
successfully. A few moments more and we are at the 
opening of the gorge called the Sik. 

The city of Petra stood in an irregular basin in the midst 
of a series of remarkable rocky cliffs. On the east and 
west it is enclosed by bold and high sandstone walls or 
cliffs, of a soft reddish color. Towards the north and south 
the view is open. ‘“ Towards the northeast is seen the high 
southern end of the mountain of Dibdiba, resting on white 
sandstone at its base; and more to the left the plain Sutah 
Beida. From the eastern part of the area of the valley, 
the summit of Mount Hor is seen over the western line 
of cliffs, bearing about west by south.” During the exist- 
ence of the city the principal entrance was by way of the 
Sik. Two valleys unite at a point a little below Eljy, and 
form the Wady Misa, a broad ravine, whose sides are 
composed of limestone rock. <A little brook rises in the 
northern valley, above Eljy, and flows into Wady Masa. 
After traversing it for a short distance, it turns suddenly 
to the westward, and passes into a narrow gorge that 
pierces the cliffs at this point, and which is called the Sik. 
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A mile farther on it enters the open space formerly occu- 
pied by the city of Petra, flows across it, and passes out by 
another narrow ravine in the western cliffs. There are 
level strips of ground on each side of the brook of ’Ain 
Misa, and then the land rises irregularly to the base of 
the cliffs, which are abrupt and sharp, rising to a height of 
from 150 to 300 feet, “while ravines, deep and rugged, 
branch off into the mountains.” ‘The city was built in the 
open space, or basin, which is about half a mile square, 
while the sides of the cliffs were lined with tombs and 
other monuments, the remains of which still exist. 

The rocks which enclose Wady Misa contain a number 
of tombs before the entrance to the Sik is reached. 
Several of these are very interesting. One is a temple, 
with Corinthian columns and two side aisles; another is a 
tomb, with four pyramids on the top. Both are cut out 
of the solid rock, and are of very fine workmanship and 
design. The rocks now change to a soft reddish-colored 
sandstone, and just beyond the tombs we have mentioned, 
the valley broadens into a little amphitheatre, which seems 
entirely shut in by the lofty crags which rise up around it. 
The stream suddenly makes a turn to the westward, and 
at the first glance seems to disappear in the side of the 
cliff. A closer examination shows us that it has entered a 
narrow cleft in the rock, which seems to have been formed 
by some sudden rending of the mountain from top to 
bottom. It is about twelve feet in width at the entrance. 
It widens to twenty or thirty feet at some points along its 
course. The walls on either side are of red sandstone, 
and rise up perpendicularly to a height of about 100 feet 
at the entrance, and increase to a height of 300 feet as 
they approach the other end of the pass. This is the Sik, 
the wonderful ravine which, in ancient days, when Petra 
was in her pride and power, constituted the principal en- 
trance to the city. Into this narrow opening the sunlight 
never penetrates. It is always in the shade, and as one 
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journeys through it, and looks up, he can see only a nar- 
row line of the blue sky overhead, and in some places the 
cliffs almost hide this from view. The coloring of the 
rocks is indescribably beautiful. It is soft and subdued, 
not bright and gaudy, and harmonizes well with the “dim 
religious light” that pervades the ravine. Green creeping 
plants, fig and tamarisk trees, and other bushes grow in 
profusion along the upper portion of the cliffs, and along 
the bed of the little brook which purls through the pass 
are masses of laurels and oleanders, which are just begin- 
ning to bloom. A wilder and more picturesque scene can- 
not be imagined. In former days no doubt the great body 
of water was not allowed to flow through this approach in 
the rainy season, but was carried off in some other way, 
and there was an aqueduct for the purpose of bringing 
water into the city. The remains of this can be seen along 
the sides of the cliff. In ancient times the gorge was 
paved with square blocks of stone. Fragments of this 
pavement still remain. At intervals along the side are 
niches where statues or busts once stood, and tablets for- 
merly covered with inscriptions, both niches and tablets 
cut in the rock. The Sik winds very much. It runs to 
the westward at first, then to the southwest, then to the 
northwest, and then, alternating between southwest and 
northwest, turns finally to the westward and enters the 
limits of the city. Similar gorges enter it from the sides, 
extending in different directions into the mass of the sand- 
stone rock. ‘The Sik is a little more than a mile in length. 
A short distance from the entrance, the gorge is spanned 
by a fine buttressed arch, placed high up on the sides of 
the cliffs, and now quite out of reach. Dr. Robinson and 
others supposed that this arch was designed as an orna- 
ment to the pass, or an arch of triumph. Later investiga- 
tion has solved the mystery so long connected with it. It 
has been examined, and its former use determined. It was 
built to support an aqueduct, which, doubtless, conveyed 
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water to the buildings in the more elevated portion of the 
city. 

A sharp turn in the ravine brings us suddenly before a 
ruined structure, the exquisite beauty and coloring of which 
seem almost unearthly, as we emerge upon it from the gloom 
of the Sik. It is so placed that it is the first thing seen by 
the stranger entering the city from this direction, and when 
Petra was a city of palaces and temples, and this stately 
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edifice was perfect in all its details, the effect must have 
been surpassingly grand. The building is the Khuzneh,, 
the stateliest of all the rock-hewn temples of Petra. It 
is carved out of the rose-colored rock, and stands in 
a huge niche, with the rock on either side. The full light 
of the morning sun falls upon it, bringing out every 
detail of workmanship and coloring. The temple is in an 
excellent state of preservation, a large part of its delicate 
carving being as fresh as if executed yesterday. The rosy 
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hue of the rock contrasts well with the darker cliffs around 
and the bright green of the vegetation. 

Our examination of the city and its monuments is, for 
the reason already given, limited, and we make the most ; 
of it. We have not the opportunity of making as thorough 
an inspection as we could desire, and must depend upon 
others for details. | 

“The architecture of the Khuzneh,”’ says Dr. Porter, “is 
Corinthian, but the plan is unique. The facade consists of 
two stories. The lower one has a portico of four columns 
thirty-five feet high, projecting only a few inches from the 
surface, and surmounted by a frieze and pediment, delicately 
sculptured with vases connected by festoons. At the sides 
of this portico are wings like az/g, each having a pilaster 
at the angle supporting a deep cornice. On the flat sur- 
face of the wings are sculptured figures in relief, but so 
much worn as scarcely to be distinguishable. At the level 
of the apex of the pediment runs a horizontal moulding, 
terminating the first story and forming the base of the 
second, ‘The upper story is very singular in plan. It looks 
as if a low portico of four columns, with a pediment, had 
been cut down the centre, and the parts set back so as to 
afford a clear space between them for a small cylindrical 
monument, surmounted by a dome and urn, supported by 
four columns, with sculptured figures on pedestals between 
them. ‘There are also statues between the columns of the 
dissevered portico. Within the great portico is a vestibule, 
having a door opening into a plain lofty chamber, behind 
which is another of less size. Small lateral chambers also 
open from the vestibule. The whole structure is excavated 
in the rock, with the exception of the two central columns 
of the portico, one of which has fallen. The age of the 
monument can only be guessed at, and its very object is 
matter of controversy. Was it a temple constructed in 
honor of some god, or a mausoleum hewn out in memory 
of some man? It is in vain we inquire. It bears no in- 
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scription, preserves no name, has no story. ‘There it 
stands as it has stood for ages, in beauty and loneliness,’ 
having no legend of the olden time, no theme, on which 
the muse might soar to celebrate its past glories. Its rich 
tints are now lighted up by the morning sun, and now cast 
into shade as he goes down beneath the western cliffs; like 
the magical creation of some night vision, it strikes the eye 
once, and ever after haunts the memory.” 

The Arabs call the edifice El-Khuzneh, “the treasure.” 
They believe that the ancient masters of Petra deposited 
an immense treasure in the urn which surmounts the facade, 
where it still remains beyond their reach. They are yet 
under the impression that the object of every stranger who 
visits Petra is to secure this wealth, and they are especially 
vigilant in their watchfulness over visitors to the Khuzneh. 

Passing by this noble monument, we traverse a broader 
ravine leading toward the northwest, and through which the 
brook, bordered by oleanders and groups of wild flowers, 
still flows. The cliffs on either side are lined with rows of 
tombs, the facades of which are of an infinite variety. Burck- 
hardt says that no two tombs in the entire place are exactly 
alike. They also differ in size and elegance. Some of the 
fronts are plain and simple, others are ornamented with 
pilasters, semi-columns, friezes, and pediments. Many of 
them, instead of a pediment, are ornamented with a flight 
of steps running up from each corner and meeting in the 
centre. “This style seems to be peculiar to Petra, and may 
be called Arabian, or more properly Nabathzan. Indeed, 
a great majority of the older tombs are unique in plan 
and ornament, and little seems to - have been borrowed from 
Egypt, Greece or Rome. The pyramidal forms were not 
confined to this place, for historians tell us that the tomb of 
Helena at Jerusalem, and the tombs of the Maccabees at 
-Modin, had pyramids erected over them.’ There was 
formerly a Greek inscription over one of the principal tombs 
in this part of the valley, but the architrave, gn which the 
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inscription was chiselled, fell during a storm some years ago, 
while Miss Martineau and her party were encamped in the 
ruins. Dr. Porter remarks that it is most likely that the 
greater portion of the inscriptions have disappeared in this 
manner. 

Some distance below the Khuzneh the ravine broadens 
to a width of about one hundred and twenty yards. A nar- 
row ravine here enters the main valley from the south. On 
our left is the theatre, which is excavated in the rock. The 
diameter of the arena is one hundred and twenty feet, and 
above this rise thirty-three rows of seats hewn out of the 
solid rock, tier above tier. Above the seats are small 
chambers, similar to the boxes of a modern theatre, cut out 
of the rock. ‘The stage was of masonry, and is in ruins, only 
the bases of three columns remaining. It has been estti- 
mated that the theatre would seat between 3000 and 4000 
spectators. Fora place of amusement it is certainly most 
strangely situated. Looking up from the rows of seats, the 
gazer beholds, which ever way he turns, a number of the 
largest and most splendid sepulchres of the ancient city, so 
that the sports of the living were performed in the midst of 
the resting-places of the dead. 

From the cliff immediately on the north side of the theatre 
can be obtained one of the finest views of the city. The 
ranges of cliffs, with their rock-hewn tombs, and sculptured 
facades, can be seen throughout almost their whole extent, 
while a little to the left lies the open space or basin, covered 
with the ruins of the former city. The view is the most 
comprehensive to be obtained from any point, and it does 
not require a very vivid imagination to bring up to the mind 
a picture of what Petra was in the days of its prosperity. 
The cliffs were then lined with the splendid tombs, with 
every detail perfect, and beautiful in the many-colored hues 
of the rock from which they were carved. Temples and 
palaces stood on the commanding points. A massively 
built and prosperous city covered the basin below and 
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spread out up the sides of the cliffs to the line of tombs. 
A teeming population swarmed through the streets, and 
made the air noisy with the hum of industry and the sound 
of the voices of a great multitude. Long caravans laden with 
the wealth of the East wound their way through the Sik, and 
made the city the centre of a commerce of almost fabulous 
value. The bazaars teemed with wealth. Warlike kings led 
forth through the narrow defile powerful armies, which carried 
their victorious banners as far north as Damascus. What a 
contrast between then and now? ‘The city of the living has 
disappeared—forgotten for centuries; and even the rock- 
hewn homes of the dead, which seemed to their builders 
strong enough to defy the hand of Time, are crumbling to 
decay. The ruins that lie around us alone remain of the 
powerful and magnificent city, which believed itself secure 
in its rocky retreat against the fate of nations. It has per- 
ished, and the curse denounced upon it alone survives. 
“They shall build, but I will throw down.” (Mal.i. 4.) “Thy 
terribleness hath deceived thee, and the pride of thine heart, 
O thou that dwellest in the clefts of the rock, that holdest 
the height of the hill; though thou shouldest make thy nest 
as high as the eagle, I will bring thee down from thence, 
saith the Lord. . . . Edom shall be a desolation; every one 
that goeth by it shall be astonished.” (Jer. xlix. 16, 17.) 
We follow the stream for about two hundred yards below 
the theatre. The eastern cliff is thickly covered with tombs. 
Some of these are low down and can be easily reached ; the 
others are high up and at present inaccessible. We now 
pass into the open space in which the city stood. The valley 
is covered with a mass of ruins, some of which are of very 
great size, showing that they belonged at one time to build- 
ings of the most substantial character. The stream flows 
nearly through the centre. The land is level for some dis- 
tance on each side, and finally rises in irregular mounds 
until it meets the cliffs, about a quarter of a mile north and 
south of the stream. Every available point must have been 
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occupied with a building, for the valley is literally covered 
with the ruins, broken columns, stones, cornices, pieces of 
carving, and the like. Every edifice is prostrate, except one 
or two, which stand near the banks of the stream. The 
brook appears to have been arched over in ancient times, 
in order to afford more building room. The ruins of this 
archway, and of several bridges, may be seen. There are 
fragments of a triumphal arch, a temple, and a large build- 
ing which constitutes the principal ruin of the place, and 
which the Arabs call Kusr Far’6n, “ Pharaoh’s Palace.” The 
walls are still standing, but the front is gone. It is appa- 
rently of a later age than the other structures, “and of very 
inferior architecture and workmanship.” Joists of wood are 
built in different parts between the courses of stone; “in- 
tended, doubtless, to receive the fastenings for ornaments 
of wood or stucco.” It is not known for what purpose the 
building was used, but Dr. Robinson thinks it certain that it 
was not a temple. Fragments of a pavement, indicating 
the sites of some of the streets, are also seen, and some of 
these are still excellently preserved. The water, which 
sweeps through the pass with fearful force in winter, extend- 
ing beyond the boundaries of the stream, has washed away 
many of the traces of the ancient city, but enough remains 
to render these ruins quite as interesting as the tombs by 
which they are surrounded. They show conclusively that 
they mark the site of a large and finely built city. The 
stones are hewn, showing that great care must have been 
taken with the houses erected with them. “These founda- 
tions and ruins,” says Dr. Robinson, “ cover an area of not 
much less than two miles in circumference; affording room 
enough, in an oriental city, for the accommodation of thirty 
or forty thousand inhabitants.” 

Having examined the ruins of the city, we return to the 
eastern line of cliffs, taking up the work at a point opposite 
the theatre. Here are some of the largest and most beau- 
tiful sepulchres in the valley. They are cut ina line of rocks 
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whose brilliant and varied coloring is very beautiful. ‘The 
coloring does not present “a dead mass of dull monotonous 
red, but an endless variety of bright and living hues, from 
the deepest crimson to the softest pink, verging also some- 
times to orange and yellow. These varying shades are 
often distinctly marked by waving lines, imparting to the 
surface of the rock a succession of brilliant and changing 
tints, like the hues of watered silk, and adding greatly to the 
imposing effect of the sculptured monuments. Indeed, it 
would be impossible to give to the reader an idea of the 
singular effect of rocks, tinted with the most extraordinary 
hues, whose summits present us with nature in her most 
savage and romantic form; whilst their bases are worked 
out in all the symmetry and regularity of art, with colonnades 
and pediments, and ranges of corridors, adhering to their 
perpendicular surface.” 

Among these tombs are several which merit a separate 
description because of their beauty and magnificence. One 
of the most interesting of these is the first which we ap- 
proach from the direction of the theatre. It is marked by 
an arched terrace in front, and the pediment is surmounted 
by anurn. The softer part of the rock was cut away for a 
distance of about fifteen feet into the cliff before a workable 
surface was found, leaving thus a deep recess in which the 
facade stands. The sides of this recess are hewn into open 
galleries like cloisters, each supported by five columns. A 
level terrace, resting on double arches, was built of masonry 
between these sides, and before the facade of the tomb. 
The terrace is now in ruins. “The facade is composed of 
four Doric columns supporting a plain entablature and 
pediment; the columns are not detached. In the centre is 
a door, with a window over it,and higher up are three other 
windows between the pillars, the centre one having two 
figures in relief. Within is a large and lofty chamber, at 
the upper end of which were originally six recesses. ‘On 
the establishment of Christianity these six have been con- 
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verted into three for the reception of altars, and the whole 
apartment has been made to serve as a church; the fasten- 
ings of the tapestry and pictures are still visible in all the 
walls, and near an angle is an inscription in red paint re- 
cording the date of consecration.’ ” 

About an hundred yards farther on is what is called the 
Corinthian tomb, and between this and the one just described 
are a number of smaller and plainer ones. It resembles the 
Khuzneh somewhat, but is inferior to it in design and work- 
manship. It is partially destroyed, and grass is growing 

over a portion of the 
outer surface. The 
upper story is better 
preserved than the low- 
er. . The tomb contains 
several chambers, all of 
| which are plain. The 
#M— principal chamber con- 
tains a number of re- 
cesses along its walls, 
which were evidently 
used for the interment 
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INTERIOR OF A TOMB. of bodies. 

Close by this one is 
another tomb, one of the most striking in Petra. Its wide fa- 
cade is ornamented with a triple row of Ionic pillars, one above 
the other. The lower story has four portals, and is orna- 
mented with pilasters. The upper ranges formerly consisted 
of eighteen columns each; but, as a portion of the cliff has 
fallen, only seven now remain in the upper tier. The fagade 
was evidently much higher, but the upper portion, with its 
ornaments, which were no doubt in keeping with the rest 
of the noble structure, is now lost, and we can form but an 
imperfect conception of what it was in the day of its perfec- 
tion. It must have been a grand work then, and was, no 
doubt, an object of pride to the dwellers in the ancient city. 
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There are some traces of paint upon the front, and a close 
examination shows that some of the carvings are fastened 
on the rock, which was probably too soft for such delicate 
work. There are several chambers in the interior, They 
are plain, but a few traces remain of the stucco with which 
they were covered. 

The cliffs are lined with numerous tombs, and as they 
bend around the site of the ancient city, we see a long range 
of these structures stretching away in the distance. Between 
each of the more important tombs is a space of rough rock, 
the natural face of the cliff. Many of the tombs have been 
deprived of their ornaments by the decay of the rock and 
the action of the elements. All are not ornamented. Very 
many are mere excavations in the rock, there being in some 
cases several tiers of them in the side of the cliff. The side 
wadys which lead off at various points contain quite a num- 
ber, some of which are very fine. We do not explore them. 
Dr. Porter says that one of the most important bears an in- 
scription in Latin, containing the name of Quintus Preetextus 
Florentinus, “a Roman magistrate who died in this capitol 
while Governor of Arabia:” this is the only legible inscrip- 
tion hitherto discovered in Petra. 

Towards the western end of the valley in which the city 
stood, and on the north side of the brook, is a wild gorge 
leading up to a mountain north of the city. This ravine 
leads to the Deir, one of the principal monuments of Petra. 
To visit it, it is necessary to have a native guide, as it is easy 
to become entangled in the maze of wadies leading from 
this ravine. We have no guide, neither have we the time, 
and we must pass it by, depending upon Dr. Porter for an 
account of the place. “The ravine leading to the Deir,” he 
says, “is narrow, wild, and steep; in some places tangled 
thickets of shrubs almost bar the passage, as it winds round 
huge blocks of sandstone which have fallen from the cliffs 
overhead. In other places so close to the cliffs approach 


and so steep is the ascent, that it would be impassable but 
16 
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for the excavations along the side, and the rude steps hewn 
in the rock. The defile becomes wilder and more pic. 
turesque as we ascend, now opening up a vista through 
the rocks on the prostrate ruins of the city, now diving 
into the heart of the mountain beneath overhanging pre- 
cipices, from the fissures of which the wild fig and the yew- 
tree spring; and now skirting the edge of yawning chasms 
whose gloomy depths the eye cannot fathom. Here and 
there on the smooth rocks are a few Scnaztre imscriptions. 
After a full half hour’s toilsome ascent, we reach, near the 
‘mountain’s summit, a square area about 260 feet on each 
side, partly formed by cutting away the rock, and partly 
by masonry; on the northern side of this area stands the 
Weir 

“The Deir is a huge monolithic temple, hewn out of the 
side of a cliff which projects from a high plateau. It faces 
Mount Hor, whose rugged summit towers in lone majesty 
over against it. In general design it resembles the Corin- 
thian tomb. Like it, the lower story has eight semi-columns; 
but here the lines are broken by recesses and projections, 
and there are also niches between the exterior columns. 
The upper story has two additional compartments. The 
facade is nearly double the size of the Khuzneh, being 150 
feet in length, by about the same in extreme height, and is 
in admirable preservation. Some idea may be formed of its 
massive proportions by the measurement of its details. The 
lower columns are seven feet in diameter, and over fifty in 
height, almost rivalling those of the great temple at Ba’albek; 
the interior is one vast hall, perfectly plain. On the back 
wall is a broad arched niche, a little above the floor, with 
two or three steps leading to it on each side—not unlike 
the niche for the altar of a Greek church. The arch appears 
to have been once ornamented by a border of some sort 
fastened into a groove cut round it. A rude staircase leads 
up to the top of the structure, and on one of the stairs are 
some Sinaitic inscriptions. 
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“The whole aspect of this singular and beautiful edifice is 
undoubtedly that of a heathen temple. ‘With this view also 
accords the broad esplanade in front, and the road leading 
up to the place, hewn out of the rock with immense labor. 
It would be difficult to account for such a road to a mere 
private tomb, and this of itself seems to mark it as a public 
structure. Ina later age it became a Christian church, and 
then perhaps the niche was excavated.’ I have seen, how- 
ever, niches such as this in several other excavated temples. 
There is one at Menin, near Damascus. 

“Immediately opposite the Deir is another high cliff, which 
appears to have been too tempting a site for the architects 
of Petra to overlook. In the lower part of it are several 
excavated chambers, while a staircase leads to a level area 
above, where are the bases of columns zz s7¢# in front of 
another and larger excavated chamber, which seems to have 
been once the shrine of a temple. Within is a highly orna- 
mented niche, and without are some separated fragments of 
mosaic pavement scattered over the rocks. Above this 
again rises the summit of the cliff, on which buildings once 
stood, commanding a view of singular wildness over a 
troubled sea of mountain peaks to the valley of the ’Arabah, 
and the frontiers of Palestine far beyond.” 

The cliffs on the western side of the city are of sandstone 
like the others, lofty, irregular, and dotted thickly with the 
openings of caves hewn into them, none of which are as 
finely ornamented as those on the sides we have examined. 
About midway is a narrow, wild gorge, stretching away into 
the mountain, and choked up with oleanders and tamarisks 
and a maze of creeping vines. The brook passes into this 
cleft and disappears. The Arabs assert that the gorge leads 
to a cave in the heart of the mountain, into which the stream 
flows and sinks into the earth; but itis not unlikely that this 
was once an entrance to the city, and leads into the ’Arabah. 
The sides, as far as they can be seen, contain many caves of 
a more primitive form than those we have described. They 
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were evidently not tombs, but were most probably the 
dwellings of the primitive inhabitants of the place. 

Close by this ravine and a little to the left of it, a sharp, 
jagged peak rises abruptly, separated from the cliffs by 
deep ravines, and standing alone, commanding the city. 
There are ruins upon its summit. Laborde supposes that 
it was the Acropolis, or citadel of ancient Petra, and his 
supposition is most likely correct. Around its base winds 
the ravine leading off towards the ’Arabah, by which travel- 
lers approaching Petra from the south make their entrance, 
and by which we shall take our departure. 

The southern cliffs are also lined with tombs, some of 
which are of interest. There are also some singular ruins 
on the summits of some of these cliffs. “High up in one 
gorge isa little platform formed by the erection of a strong 
wall between the cliffs, now in ruins. Here on the left is a 
singular facade, having four semi-columns, supporting a low 
pediment ; between the columns are two windows, and three 
niches with the remains of statues. The principal chamber 
is forty feet long by thirty feet wide, and behind it is a 
smaller one with arched niches in the walls. Directly facing 
this structure we observe two or three irregular openings in 
front of a cliff; entering by one of these, we suddenly find 
ourselves in a large and handsome hall, whose walls are 
adorned with fourteen fluted semi-columns supporting a rich 
entablature. Between the columns are niches, with grooves 
over them, apparently for receiving ornaments or inscrip- 
tions. 

“Farther up this gorge is another massive wall. Near it 
a staircase, hewn in the rock, leads up toa Doric tomb, 
from which we gain the summit of the hill. Here are sev- 
eral deep reservoirs for the collection of rain-water; one of 
them is eighty feet long, by twenty feet wide and twenty 
feet deep; another, seemingly intended for an open temple, 
has two rows of niches in its walls. Not far from this, on 
the brow of another ravine, is a spiral staircase hewn in 
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the rock. In fact, this whole hill is filled with curious and 
interesting excavations, both on the eastern and western 
sides. On the summit are the foundations of a large build- 
ing, apparently a fortress; and below it is a pyramid of 
rock, past which a long staircase descends to the front of 
the theatre.” 

Such is the Petra of to-day, which we have journeyed so far 
and toiled so hard to see. We can gather its history from 
the bulky volumes accessible to every student, but there are 
certain most interesting questions connected with the re- 
markable city which can be answered only by conjectures, 
and however reasonable these may seem, they are but mere 
suppositions. ‘The first of these which will suggest itself to 
the visitor is, What use was made of the numerous excava- 
tions in the rocks that we see on every hand? Were they 
all tombs? That many were used for purposes of interment 
there can be no doubt; but were all of this character? Was 
Petra a city of the dead always, enclosing a smaller settle- 
ment of living men? Evidently some of the finer monu- 
ments were temples—such as the Khuzneh and the Deir. 
What was the object of the remainder? Dr. Porter inclines 
to the view that they were dwellings. “In the ravines and 
cliffs around the Acropolis,” he says, “and in the N. E. and 
5S. E. angles of the valley, are many chambers that in no 
way resemble tombs; but are just such as a primitive people 
would construct for habitations. The nature of the rock, 
and the form of the cliffs, made excavation an easier work 
than erection; besides the additional security, comfort, and 
permanence of such abodes. Most of these chambers have 
closets and recesses suitable for family uses, and many of 
them have windows in front, certainly superfluous in a tomb. 
May it not be that when architecture became fashionable 
among the inhabitants of Mount Seir, these caves were 
abandoned by their owners for ordinary houses, and then 
afterwards altered within and ornamented without, so as to 
serve for mausoleums and family tombs? This theory would 
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account alike for their vast numbers, and for the great con- 
trast between the exterior and interior of many of them. It 
is, IN some measure, corroborated, too, by history. The 
aborigines of this wnole region were called HYorvim, that is, 
‘dwellers in caves.’ They were expelled by the descend- 
ants of Esau; but in many parts of Scripture such expres- 
sions are used in speaking of Edom as would lead us to 
conclude that Esau’s posterity had not merely taken posses- 
sion of the country, but also of the dwellings, of their prede- 
cessors. Jeremiah and Obadiah both speak of them as ~ 
dwelling in the clefts of the rocks, and making their habita- 
tions high in the cliffs, ike the eyries of the eagles. (Jer. 
xlix. 16; Obad. 3, 4.) And Jerome, in his commentary on 
the latter prophet, observes that the whole of Edom, from 
Eleutheropolis to Petra and Aila, was filled with caves used 
as dwellings. It would be most interesting for some com- 
petent antiquarian to devote a few months to a minute and 
full examination of the monuments of Petra, and to a com- 
parison of the different styles, with a view both to determine 
their relative age and their original object. There can be 
little doubt that many important facts would thus be ascer- 
tained, illustrative of the antiquities, the history, and the cus- 
toms of the former occupants of this singular city. It might 
perhaps be found that the commercial Nabathzeans were the 
first who introduced déz/dings into Petra, and the first also 
who began to ornament the exteriors of the excavations. . . . 
With one or two exceptions, there is no characteristic differ- 
ence in the internal arrangement of these chambers; some are 
smaller, some larger; but nearly all are simple and uniform 
in plan, and without ornament. ‘The facades alone appear 
to be of different ages, and they indicate the progress of 
architecture from an early and simple to a later and more 
ornate style. They are also in many instances wholly dis- 
proportioned to the interior. Would not these things seem 
to favor the supposition that the excavations themselves are 
generally of remote antiquity, and probably the work of the 
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Horim and their successors, the Edomites; while the exte- 
rior ornaments, with the buildings of the city, were added 
by a distinct race, who, from their intercourse with more 
polished nations, were led to renounce the simple habits of 
their predecessors? At any rate, there can be little room 
for doubt that the simple type of the rock-chamber was bor- 
rowed by the Nabathazans from a much older people, and 
from specimens existing in this valley.” 

We pass a busy day in exploring the ruins of the ancient 
city and the tombs; but night overtakes us before our task 
is completed. Our tents are pitched in front of the Corin- 
thian tomb, and we pass the night in peace. ‘Thus far we 
have completely eluded the jealous guardians of Petra, and 
we are hopeful of being able to avoid them altogether. 
Achmet, however, shakes his head gravely, and even the 
brother of Sheikh Mohammed is a little less confident than 
he was this morning. After supper we discuss the matter, 
and it is agreed that we shall be in readiness to leave Petra 
at noon the next day. By setting out promptly at that hour, 
and making a forced march until some time after dark, we 
shall be able to pass beyond the reach of the Fellahin. The 
night goes by in safety, and in the morning there are still no 
signs of the Fellahin. The tents are struck and the bag- 
gage packed on the camels at an early hour, and everything 
is gotten in readiness for the start, while we continue our 
explorations. We work hard, and content ourselves with 
examining only the objects easily accessible, and by eleven 
o'clock we return to the camels, who have been moved down 
the valley close to the southern ravine which winds around 
the foot of the Acropolis. 

The clouds upon the faces of Achmet and our Alawin 
escort lighten considerably as we mount to the backs of our 
dromedaries, and give the order to set forward. Not a 
moment is lost, and we pass rapidly through the ravine, 
mount to the Sutih Harn, or “Plain of Aaron,” and wind 
around the southern base of Mount Hor, the mountain being 
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on our right. The ravine by which we leave the city is lined 
with tombs and caves hewn in the rock, and oleanders and 
tamarisks grow thickly along its sides. It is about two miles 
in length, and resembles the Sik somewhat, but is broader 
and more rugged. Atits farther end we begin the ascent of 
the steep pass which leads to the base of Mount Hor. It is 
very difficult, and we toil slowly up its sides. Ina little more 
than two hours after leaving Petra we reach the summit of 
the pass, and turn abruptly to the northwest, striking across 
a high plain, and winding through a succession of defiles 
which gradually descend toward the ’Arabah. Mount Hor 
towers high above us, at first on our right hand, and then 
behind us as we cross the plain. We should like to ascend 
the mountain, on which the great high priest of the Israelites 
was buried, but it is not possible. A little white object on 
the summit marks the rude edifice built over the site of the 
reputed tomb. Professor Palmer, who visited the spot in 
1870, says: “Weascended a second pass called the Nagb 
er Ruba’i, and then turned off in the direction of the sum- 
mit of Mount Hor, in order to ‘steal a march’ on the Arabs 
of the place, who, at the best of times, are very exorbitant 
in their demands on travellers. The mountain rises to an 
elevation of more than four thousand feet above the sea level, 
and is reached by a fatiguing climb of about three-quarters 
of an hour from the top of the Nagb er Rubai. At first our 
path lay over a long white limestone block to the east of the 
mountain; but for the rest of the way we had to scramble 
up the rugged red sandstone of which the summit is com- 
posed. Thus far we had got on well, and still escaped un- 
observed; but just as we reached the base of the highest 
peak, a boy, who was tending goats, saw us, and going off 
to a high ridge, began shrieking out wildly to alarm the 
Arabs in the wady. His cry was soon answered by a loud 
report in the valley below, and in a few minutes the rocks 
around echoed with the firing of alarm-guns, and an ominous 
din was heard coming from the direction of Petra itself. The 
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first thing which met our eyes when we stepped upon the 
small plateau immediately below the summit, was a heap of 
ruins, and, beside the rock, a huge black caldron, used for 
boiling the sheep which are there sacrificed to the ‘Prophet 
Aaron.” A flight of steps cut out in the rock leads up a steep 
precipice to the tomb itself, and about half-way up these steps 
is a large cistern or chamber covered in with arches over 
which the staircase is built. The door of the tomb, which 1s 
an ordinary Moslem zwe/?, was locked at the time, but we con- 
trived to look inside, and saw that the roof was decorated 
with ostrich shells and similar ornaments. Over the door is 
an inscription, stating that the building was restored by Es 
Shim’ani, the son of Mohammed Cala6én, Sultan of Egypt, 
by his father’s orders, in the year 739 of the Hijrah.” 
Whether the building marks the real site of Aaron’s tomb or 
not, there can be no doubt that this is the mountain on which 
the high priest was buried. Few sacred localities are more 
clearly identified. 

Towards four o'clock in the afternoon, we make a brief 
halt to rest the animals, for we intend pushing on until nine 
o'clock to-night. We spend half an hour in this way, and, 
as we are mounting again, we hear the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs behind us, and in a few minutes five mounted Arabs, 
well armed and gayly dressed, appear around a bend in the 
ravine. The condition of their horses shows that they have 
ridden hard, and the men themselves are flushed and ex- 
cited. They draw rein a few yards from us, and one of 
them, who seems to be the leader, approaches us with out- 
stretched hand, for we have shown that we are ready for an 
attack. It is the sign of peace that he makes, and we allow 
him to approach nearer. Instantly we are greeted with a 
volley of abuse in Arabic, in which the other Arabs join. 
Achmet interprets, and informs us that the strangers are 
Fellahin from Eljy. They have heard of our stolen visit to 
Petra, and have ridden after us to demand their backsheesh. 
By close questioning, we draw out the information that the 
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head Sheikh of Eljy is absent in the desert with the greater 
part of the men of the tribe, and it is evidently to this fact 
that we owe our escape from observation and interference 
while at Petra. Our pursuers, it seems, discovered us as we 
gained the slopes of Mount Hor, and have ridden hard to 
overtake us. The chief speaker, who is one of the principal 
men of the tribe, is indignant that we should have dared to 
venture into their territory without their leave, and threatens 
us with the vengeance of the tribe when they return. For- 
tunately, we are now in a part of the road which could have 
been gained by travellers coming from the southward with- 
out entering Petra at all; and Achmet points out this fact to 
the irate speaker, and defies him to prove that we entered 
Wady Masa. The Fellahin are somewhat nonplussed by 
this, and they are wise enough to see that we have the game 
in our own hands. We are too strong to be attacked by 
five men; we have left Petra, and shall soon be beyond their 
reach. We signify to them our intention of proceeding on 
our way, and warn them that if they seek to interfere with 
us, they must take the consequences of their folly. At the 
same time, as we are now skirting their territory, and are will- 
ing to be friendly towards them, we offer them a slight present 
in money, amounting to about ten dollars in American gold, 
and about 240 piastres in Turkish currency, and some to- 
bacco. They can accept it or not,as they please. We have 
no time to delay longer, for the day is drawing to a close, 
and we have a long journey before us. This cool and de- 
termined course has its effect. The Fellahin acceptvoum 
offer with as good a grace as possible, and we part with 
friendly words, though it is easy to see that they think 
themselves badly treated. We keep a vigilant watch over 
them, as a guard against foul play, until we have lost sight 
of cach other. Achmet assures us that we may consider 
oursclves very fortunate to get off so easily, and intimates ~ 
that it may net be the last he will hear of it, as it may cause 7 
him trouble at the hands of the Fellahin the next tnne he 
undertakes to conduct a party to Petra. 
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We set off again, continuing our march after dark, 
stumbling and slipping frequently as our camels wind 
through the rocky passes, and about half-past nine pitch 
our tents at the mouth of the Wady cl-Milh, “the Salt 
Valley,” which here enters the ’Arabah. We are tired and 
sore from our hard day’s work, and are glad enough to lie 
down and sleep. 

Tuesday morning breaks bright and clear over the ’Ara- 
bah, a wide waste of yellow sand at the point we have en- 
tered it, and as far as we can see. ‘The valley is here about 
twelve miles in width, and as bleak and barren as the Sahara 
itself. ‘To the westward the desolate hills rise up and shut 
in the view. We are off about seven o'clock, and cross the 
valley obliquely, making toward the northwest. Late in the 
afternoon we enter the Wady Jeib, and see some distance 
beyond, on its western bank, the dark line of a thicket of 
reeds, out of which rise a few palm trees, the whole occupy- 
ing a slight elevation. This is “Ain el-Weibeh, and we 
reach it toward sunset, and encamp there for the night. 

It is at’Ain el-Weibeh that Dr. Robinson fixes the site of 
Kadesh, the key to the entire topography of the wanderings 
of the Israelites. It is a dreary and desclate place now, 
with only a few shallow pools of muddy water, around which 
grows a thicket of coarse grass, reeds and palm trees. The 
landscape is bleak and oppressive, and not an object of in- 
terest is to be seen in the vicinity. Dr. Porter indorses Dr. 
Robinson’s conclusions respecting Kadesh. We have al- 
ready quoted the views of Professor Palmer in favor of ’Ain 
Gadis, in which he is supported by Dr. Tristram, and we now 
give the reasons advanced by Drs. Robinson and Porter, as 
summed up by the latter: “I agree with Dr. Robinson,” he 
says, “in fixing the site of Kadesh at or near ’Ain el-Weli- 
beh; and as it was one of the most important points in the 
journeyings of the Israelites, I shall state the few facts 
known of its history. About 4000 years ago, four kings 
from Mesopotamia and eastern Arabia invaded Palestine. 
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It was, in fact, a raid of Arab sheikhs on a large scale; ‘the 
principal object being to make reprisals on a few towns that 
had refused the ordinary ghufr to the tribes of the desert. 
The marauders marched through the country east of the 
Jordan, smiting in their way the Rephaim, the Zuzim, and 
the Horites in Mount Seir, and then crossing the ’Arabah to 
Paran. Wheeling round, they came ‘to £x-AMfshpat (‘the 
Fountain of Mishpat’), which is Kadesh ,’ and, having plun- 
dered the Amalekites, they marched northwards upon the 
‘cities of the plain.’ (Gen. xiv.) This gives some general 
idea of the situation of Kadesh, and proves also that it was 
a noted watering-place. 

“The next mention of Kadesh is in the history of the 
journeyings of the Israelites. They left Sinai; encamped 
for a time at Hazeroth; and then, probably descending to 
the Gulf of Akabah, marched northward up the ’Arabah to 
Kadesh, ‘a city on the uttermost border’ of Edom, (Num. 
xx. 16.) From hence the»spies were sent ‘to examinegem 
‘Land of Promise, and to this place they returned with their 
misrepresentations. Here the people murmured, saying, 
‘Wherefore hath the Lord brought us into this land, that 
our wives and our children should be a prey?’ And here 
the Lord answered in judement—‘As I live, all that were 
numbered of you, from twenty years old and upwards, which 
have murmured against me, shall not come into the land; 
but your little ones which you said should be a prey, them 
will I bring in.’ (Num. xiv.) Here, too, having attempted 
to force their way contrary to the command of Moses, they 
were defeated by the Amalekites, and driven back in con- 
fusion to Mount Seir. (Deut.i. 44.) To this spot the Israel- 
ites again returned after an interval of thirty-eight years, 
and then Miriam, the sister of Moses, died, and was buried 
by the fountain. (Num. xx. 1.) The waters were now in- 
sufficient for the wants of the people, and Moses, at God’s 
command, brought a miraculous supply from the rock. But 
the way in which Moses and Aaron executed this command 
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was so displeasing to the Almighty, that He uttered the 
solemn sentence, ‘ Ye shall not bring this congregation into 
the land which I have given them.’ (Num, xx.)  [*rom this 
place messengers were sent to the king of Edom, demanding 
a passage through his territories to the eastern border of 
Palestine ; on receiving a refusal, the Israelites again turned 
southward down the ’Arabah towards Elath. 

“«These circumstances,’ says Dr. Robinson, ‘all combine 
to fix the site of Kadesh in the neighborhood of ’Ain el- 
Weibeh. There the Israelites would have Mount Hor 
(where Aaron died) before them on the S. E.; across the 
’Arabah is Wady el-Ghuweir, affording an easy and inviting 
passage through the land of Edom; in the N. W. rises the 
mountain by which they attempted to ascend to Palestine, 
with the pass still called Sufah (Zephath, Num. xxi. 1-3; 
comp. Jud. i. 17); while farther north is the site of Arad, 
whose inhabitants drove them back.’”’ 

On Wednesday we ride through a dreary desert broken 
by many ravines. The journey ts fatiguing and monoto- 
nous, relieved only by extensive views down the ’Arabah for 
a long distance, and up the valley as far as the shores of ' 
the Dead Sea, which we obtain from some of the most ele- 
vated portions of the route. Late in the afternoon we reach 
the pass of Sufah, a long, steep mountain gorge. It is the 
most direct approach to Palestine, and therefore our guides 
have chosen it, in spite of the difficulty of the ascent. The 
path, if it may be so called, rises frequently at an angle of. 
at least forty degrees, and the rocks are so smooth and 
slippery that the camels can scarcely obtain a footing upon 
them. It is the hardest climb we have yet had, and we are 
almost exhausted, as are the animals, when we reach the 
summit. A magnificent view bursts upon us in the light 
of the setting sun, as we pause to rest at the end of the 
ascent. Behind us is the line of the ’Arabah, marked by a 
deep haze of a purple hue which rests over it, and to the 
east of this are the dark mountains of Edom through which 
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we have passed. Before us, and a little to the left, are the 
blue hills of Palestine, while more to the right, towards the 
head of the ’Arabah, is the southern extremity of the Dead 
Sea, and south of this we can make out an extensive salt 
marsh, white and ghastly in the light in which we view it, and 
seeming to extend into the ’Arabah. We are at last in 
sight of the Promised Land. Our camp is pitched for the 
night a short distance beyond the pass. | 

On Thursday we continue our journey, not a little pleased 
and invigorated by the thought that we are once more ap- 
proaching civilization; for, imperfect as that of Palestine is, 
it is better than the desert and the savage tribes among 
whom we have been journeying. We travel throughout the 
entire day along the southern border of ancient Judzea. 
The country is dreary and desolate, and very monotonous, 
Towards sunset we reach the ruins of an ancient town, called 
Ar’arah, lying in a wady of the same name. Here are some 
water-tanks, but the ruins are not extensive or interesting. 
They occupy, Dr. Porter thinks, the site of Avoer, a town 
of the south of Judah, which was one of those to which 
David sent a portion of the spoil he took from the Amale- 
kites in revenge for the plunder of Ziklag. (1 Sam. xxx. 26— 
28.) Inhalf an hour after passing this place we encamp for 
the night. 

On Friday we turn off from the road usually followed by 
travellers, and journey toward the northwest, to visit one of 
the most interesting spots in the Holy Land. The country 
becomes better as we advance. The rocks disappear grad- 
ually, and the ground becomes covered with soil, especially 
along the hill-sides. In the valleys vegetation greets the 
eye. A little after twelve we reach the point to which our 
steps are bent, and which is none other than Beersheba, 
which, in ancient times, marked the southern border of the 
Promised Land, whose extent was reckoned from “ Dan to 
Beersheba.” It is now called Bir es-Seb’a, “Well of the 
Seven ;” its old name signifies “ Well of the Oath.” There 
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are two large and fine wells here now. One of these is 
twelve and a half feet in diameter, and forty-four feet from 
the curb to the surface of the water. The other well is a 
short distance from the first, and is about five feet in diam- 
eter by forty-two feet deep. The water in both is cool, 
sparkling and sweet. Around each well are drinking- 
troughs of stone for camels and flocks. The sides of the 
curb are worn by the action of ropes used in drawing water 
by hand. The wells are situated on the north bank of the 
Wady es-Seb’a. On the rising ground above are the ruins 
of a small town, the ancient Beersheba. We can trace the 
foundations, but not a stone is left standing. The ancient 
town is described by Jerome and Eusebius as only a “large 
village,” and the ruins which lie scattered over the ground 
for a distance of about half a mile, indicate that it wasa 
strageling village as well, for the foundations show that the 
houses stood apart from each other. They appear to have 
been built generally of round stones. Fragments of pottery 
are scattered thickly about the place. The southern bank 
of the wady is supported by a long wall of hewn stone, which 
was doubtless erected to prevent the bank from being worn 
by the water in the rainy season. 

Beersheba is one of the most interesting of all the sites of 
Palestine. It was the home of the patriarchs. It was Abra- 
ham’s fourth resting-place in the Holy Land, and here he 
dug the well from which Beersheba takes its name, perhaps 
one of these from which we have drunk this day. (Gen. xxi. 
22.) Here also may have occurred the episode of Abime- 
lech’s infatuation with Sarah and its punishment. Here 
also Isaac, the heir of the promises, was born; and it was 
from Beersheba that Ishmael and his mother were cast out 
into the desert. From here Abraham set out upon that 
wonderful trial of his faith, the journey to the land of Moriah, 
for the purpose of sacrificing his only son at the command 
of Jehovah, “accounting that God was able to raise him up, 
even from the dead; from whence also he received him in a 
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figure.” Here it was that Jacob received the blessing of his 
father, which made him the heir to the promises to Abraham; 
and it was from this place that he entered the desert, after 
offering sacrifices here, on his journey to Egypt to meet 
Joseph. (Gen. xlvi.) It was at Beersheba that Samuel made 
his sons judges. (1 Sam. vi.) Elijah, fleeing from the wrath 
of Jezebel, left his servant here, while he himself took refuge 
in the desert. (1 Kings xix. 3.) The town which stood here 
during the monarchy became the southern border city of 
the Land of Promise. After the captivity it was occupied 
by Jews. (Neh. xi.27.) It disappears from view for several 
centuries, and does not appear again until the fourth century 
of the Christian era, when we find it occupied by a Roman 
garrison, stationed here doubtless to prevent incursions by 
the Arabs into Palestine. During the centuries immediately 
preceding the Mohammedan conquest, it was an episcopal see. 

We make a halt of an hour and a half at Beersheba, and 
then resume our journey, moving toward the northeast. We 
are now in the Holy Land, and we can easily understand the 
extravagant delight with which the Israelites greeted Palestine 
after their long wanderings in the bleak and sterile wilder- 
ness, To them the fertile country into which they entered, 
and which was more attractive than the portion through 
which we are passing, must have seemed a Paradise. The 
country along our route is covered with a soft green sward, 
which is thriving well under the balmy breath of the open- 
ing spring. It is a fine rolling district, admirably adapted 
to grazing, and we call up in imagination the vast flocks and 
herds of the patriarchs which once browsed on these grassy 
hill-sides. After our long sojourn in the desert, we are 
struck with the absence of rocks from the landscape; and 
we notice also that not a tree is to be seen in any direction. 
“A few stray sheep and goats are grazing in the distance in 
charge of a shepherd, and once in a while we see men work- 
ing in the fields. Towards sunset we halt for the night, and 
for the first time since our journey began our tents are 
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pitched on a sward of sweet young grass. Flowers are 
springing up about the grass, and birds are flitting through 
the air. In the distance are fields of young wheat, at least 
half a foot high, and toward the north and east the horizon 
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is bounded by the low hills which constitute the commence- 


ment of the mountains of Judah. | 
Saturday morning finds us nine hours distant from He- 


bron. We start at a little after five in the morning in order 
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to reach that city by nightfall. Our way lies to the north- 
east across the plain on which our camp was pitched last 
night, and toward the hills beyond which lies Hebron. We 
pass a number of fields of growing grain, and in one of these 
a man is ploughing with two heifers yoked to his quaint, old- 
fashioned plough, which implement is doubtless the same in 
shape and material as that used by Elisha when Elijah cast 
his sheepskin mantle upon him. 

From the plain we pass in among the hills, which are of 
limestone, and rise higher as we advance. The hill-sides 
are covered with grass, and low stunted trees begin to ap- 
pear. We ride through several valleys or wadies, and in 
about four hours after starting from our camp we come in 
sight of the village of Dhoheriyeh, which stands on the sum- 
mit of a hill. We do not stop at the village, but press on 
towards Hebron, and we must quote Dr. Robinson’s descrip- 
tion of it. “The village of Dhoheriyeh,” he says, “lies high, 
and is visible from a great distance in every direction. It is 
a rude assemblage of stone hovels; many of which are half 
under ground, and others broken down. A castle or for- 
tress apparently once stood here; the remains of a square 
tower are still to be seen, now used as a dwelling; and the 
doorways of many hovels are of hewn stone with arches. 
It would seem to have been one of* the line of small for- 
tresses which apparently once existed all along the southern 
border of Palestine. The village contains, according to the 
government census, one hundred full-grown men. Though 
half in ruins, it is yet rich in flocks and herds, and has at 
least a hundred camels. The inhabitants are Hddhr, or 
townsmen; and belong to the party called Keis.” 

The country immediately around the village is poor and 
rugged. The fields of grain lie in the bottoms of the 
valleys, but the flocks graze over the hill-sides. We see 
many of them, consisting of mules, sheep, cattle, horses, and 
camels, grazing on the slopes as we pass along. Our road 
still lies through a succession of wadies, and the country 
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becomes more promising, and shows signs of more careful 
cultivation as we draw near Hebron. About three o’clock 
in the afternoon we enter a small valley which lies back of 
Hebron. Here the olive trees are numerous, and there 
are many vineyards in the valley and along the hill-sides. 
The grapes produced here are the finest in Palestine. Each 
vineyard has a house or tower of stone erected in the centre, 
which serves as a dwelling for the keeper, and Dr. Robin- 
son says that during the vintage “the inhabitants of Hebron 
go out and dwell in these houses, and the town is almost 
deserted.” The valley is a most attractive spot. Passing 
through it, and climbing another ridge, we see from the 
summit the town of Hebron lying in a deep valley below us. 
It presents a striking appearance from our position, and the 
spires of its great mosque glitter brightly in the light of the 
declining sun. We hasten on and encamp in an open space 
on the north of the town. 

Reserving a description of Hebron for another part of 
this work, it is sufficient to state here that we pass the Sab- 
bath in grateful rest at this ancient home and last resting- 
place of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and resume our journey 
to Jerusalem the next morning, reaching that city on the 
afternoon of the same day. 
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Ancient names of the Holy Land—Situation on the Globe—Size—Physical character 
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of the Hills—Remarkable views—A Magnificent Panorama—Ruins—Evidences of 
ancient Populousness and Prosperity—Changes in this Respect in the Holy Land— 
Disappearance of the Natural Wood—Changes produced by the Destruction of the 
Forests—Contrast between Palestine past and present—Superiority of the Holy Land 
over the surrounding country—Climate of Palestine—Dr. Barclay’s observations— 
The Hot Season—Winter rains—Dews—Roads—Sepulchres—Traditions concerning 
them—Mohammedan Legends—Caves—Their connection with the Bible story— 
Division of Palestine among the Twelve Tribes—Portion assigned to each Tribe— 
Uncertainty respecting the Limits of these Allotments—Necessity for Exploration 
of the country—Contrast between the Size of Palestine and its Importance in History 
—-Suitableness of the Country to the needs of the Bible story—Its Isolation from the 
Eastern World—Effect of this on the Nation—Its Position as regards Europe—Pales- 
tine, the Battle-field of the Eastern and Western Worids. 


HE name Palestina, or Palestine, occurs but four times 
in the English Bible. The first instance is in the 
Song of Moses, after the passage of the Red Sea. 
(Ex. xv. 14.) It is found twice in the 14th chapter 

of Isaiah (29-31); and once in the fourth verse of the 3d 

chapter of Joel. In the first three instances the translated 
word is Palestina, in the last Palestine. The Hebrew word 


is the same in each case—Felesheth. The same word 
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occurs in the Hebrew, in Psalms Ix. 8; Ixxxii. 7; Ixxxvii. 4; 
and cviii. 9; and is rendered by our translators, “ Philistia ” 
and “Philistines.” Though commonly employed to desig- 
nate the Holy Land, the word Palestine is Biblically a mis- 
nomer, for, in the authorized version, it means simply Phi- 
listia. “The Hebrews themselves applied the word Pelesheth 
to the long, wide maritime plain which lay between them 
and the Mediterranean, and was inhabited by the people 
known as Philistines; and it would seem that the Greeks 
attached the same meaning to the word. The western 
nations first employed the term to designate this plain 
which, lying upon the sea and nearest to Europe, and being 
the great route between Egypt and Western Asia, was first 
known to them. As they became acquainted with the 
region lying farther inland, they called it Syria Palestina, 
or Philistine Syria. By degrees the name spread over the 
whole country, until, by the period of the Roman Conquest, 
it had become generally used by Europeans to designate 
the country of the Jews on both sides of the Jordan. Since 
then, Palestine and the Holy Land have been synonymous 
Rerins. 

The Bible designates the Holy Land by several different 
names. In the history of the Patriarchal period, and as 
late as the days of the Judges, it is called “Canaam) jam 
more frequently the “land of Canaan.” It is styled “the 
land of the Hebrews,’ by Joseph in Gen. xl. 15; and, in 
Joshua i. 4, it is called “the land of the Hittites,” a singular 
expression, found only in this passage. In the days of the 
Monarchy, it was commonly called “the land of Israel.” 
Hosea (ix. 3) calls it “the land of Jehovah.” Zechariah 
(ii. 12) styles it “the Holy Land;” Daniel (xi. 41), “aie 
glorious land;” Amos (ii. 10), “the land of the Amorite.” 
Sometimes it is spoken of simply as “the land” (Ruthi. 1; 
Jeremiah xxu. 27; Luke iv. 25). After the captivity the 
entire southern portion came to be known as “ Judza,” 
which name it bore at the period of our Lord’s nativity 
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(Matt. xix. 1; Mark x. 1). The Romans divided the coun- 
try into provinces, and, during their sway, it can hardly be 
said to have had any distinct general name. By the second 
century of the Christian era, it had begun to be known as 
Palestina. The Talmudists usually style it “the land of 
Israel.” During the Middle Ages, and since then, it is most 
frequently called “the Holy Land.” 

The Holy Land, or Palestine, is singularly disproportioned 
in size to its importance in history. Itis a small territory, 
about as large as the principality of Wales, or the State 
of New Jersey. Its extreme length from north to south ts 
about 180 miles, and its average breadth about forty-five . 
miles, giving it an area of about 8000 square miles. It 
lies between latitude 30° 4o’ and 33° 42’ North, and longi- 
tude 33° 45’ and 35° 48’ East. It is bounded on the north 
by Syria, on the east by the Jordan, and the country known 
as the Hauran, on the south by the Desert of Et Tih, 
and on the west by the Mediterranean. It lies in Western 
Asia, to the north of Egypt, and the east and north of 
Arabia. At present it forms a part of the Turkish Empire, 
and constitutes a part of the Pashalic of Damascus, which, 
in Palestine, is subdivided into three subpashalics, those of 
Nablis, Akka, and Jerusalem. 

Within the limits thus described lay the country which 
God promised to Abraham as a home for his descendants, 
a promise redeemed in the Conquest of Canaan by the 
Israelites under the guidance of Jehovah. The region was 
and is, in every respect, a peculiar land. It is essentially a 
mountainous country. It possesses no independent moun- 
tain ranges, and is surpassed by other lands in the height 
and grandeur of its mountains; “but every part of the 
highland is in greater or less undulation.” The mountain 
region occupies the centre of the country, and is bordered 
on each side, both on the east and on the west, by lowlands, 
extending from the foot of the uplands to the boundaries 
of Palestine. On the west this lowland spreads out into 
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the two great plains of Philistia and Sharon, which extend 
from the foot of the mountains to the sea. On the east 
the. mountains are bordered by the remarkable depression 
of the Jordan valley, which is continued by the still more 
remarkable depression of the Dead Sea, and by the Ghor. 
“The slopes or cliffs which form, as it were, the retaining 
walls of this depression are furrowed and cleft by the 
torrent beds which discharge the waters of the hills, and 
form the means of communication between the upper and 
lower levels.’ These three features—the mountains, the 
plains, and the torrent beds—make up the principal physical 
characteristics of the Holy Land. 

A little more than half way up the coast, the plain is 
suddenly broken by a bold spur of the mountain range, 
which leaves the central mass and runs abruptly to the 
northwest to the sea, terminating there in the magnificent 
promontory of Mount Carmel, which is the name of the 
entire spur or ridge. North of Carmel the plain begins 
again, and this time pushes back the mountains and ex- 
tends entirely across Palestine to the Jordan valley. This 
is the plain of Esdraelon, or Jezreel, the great battle-field of 
Palestine. North of this plain the mountains are met 
again, first in the low hills of Galilee, and rising higher 
until Hermon and. the Lebanons are reached. ‘The moun- 
tains once more push their way out to the sea, and ter- 
minate in the white headland of the Ras Nakhira. North 
of this is the ancient Phcenicia, which forms no part of 
Palestine, but belongs to Northern Syria. The southern 
part of the land thus described was Judza. Above this 
was Samaria, north of which was Galilee. The country 
east of the Jordan does not belong to the Holy Land 
proper. 

The mountainous region has a generally uniform height 
along its entire course, averaging from 1500 to 1800 feet 
above the level of the Mediterranean Sea. “It can hardly 
be denominated a plateau,” says Dr. Smith, “yet so evenly 
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is the general level preserved, and so thickly do the hills 
stand behind and between one another, that when seen 
from the coast or the western part of the maritime plain, 
it has quite the appearance of a wall.” This appearance 
of monotony, however, is broken at intervals by greater 
elevations, which form the prominent features of the land- 
scape. The water-shed of the country lies between these 
highest points, and on either hand the numerous torrent 
beds descend to the Jordan valley on the east, and the 
Mediterranean sea on the west. The eastern valleys are 
very steep and rugged, especially in the central and south- 
ern portions of the country; but those on the west slope 
more gradually. The level of the maritime plain being 
higher than that of the Jordan valley, gives them a more 
gradual descent, and this is made easier by the greater 
distance intervening between the mountains and the sea 
than between the mountains and the Jordan. As upon the 
eastern side, so upon the western, the valleys or wadies 
form the only means of communication between the plains 
and the mountains. All the roads from the borders to the 
interior lie along these wadies. These mountain passes, 
for such they are, constitute a peculiar feature of Palestine, 
and in ancient times were of the greatest importance to it. 
Being difficult, they presented very great obstacles to an 
armed force encumbered with a camp-train or baggage. 
Though the western passes were easier than those of the 
eastern border, they were still difficult, and rendered it no 
easy task for an enemy to approach the Israelitish territory. 
The Israelites, secure in their mountain fastness, were often 
unmolested, while the cities of the plains below them were 
taken and retaken by the contending forces of Egypt and 
Asia. While the plain of Esdraelon became the great 
battle-field of Palestine, the mountains were comparatively 
exempt from war. 

We have spoken of the mountainous region as monot- 
onous; but this is only as regards its appearance from a 
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distance. The northern, central, and southern highlands 
have each their distinctive and different features. The 
extreme southern portion of Palestine—or, in other words, 
the section lying between Hebron and the desert on the 
south, which was called by the Hebrews the Negeb, a term 
derived from its dryness; and sometimes the south coun- 
try; being nearest to the desert, and farthest removed from 
the drainage of the mountains—is the most arid part of the 
Holy Land. North of Hebron there is more verdure, and 
the cultivation is better, but it is, except in the brief spring, 
a dreary and monotonous region at the best. The high- 
lands of Judah and Benjamin are bare and unattractive 
during the greater part of the year. In the spring, when 
the grass is fresh and green, and the water courses are 
full, the mountains are pleasant and picturesque, but the 
summer and autumn heats soon dry up the brooks, and 
leave the bare hill-sides stripped of their robes of green, 
only the gray, desolate-looking rocks, which crop up con- 
tinually through the scanty soil, remaining. On every hand 
the traveller sees rounded hills of moderate height, bare 
and bleak, from Hebron as far north as Bethel. The 
valleys are sometimes planted with olive and fig trees, and 
corn is cultivated extensively in them. The stalks remain 
standing after the harvest until the spring, and their dried 
up and withered appearance but adds to the desolation 
of the landscape. 

A portion of this south country, constituting a large part 
of Eastern Judza, lying between the foot of the hills and the 
Dead Sea, and covering an area about ten miles in width 
by about thirty-five in length, is, and doubtless always was, 
an uninhabited and uninhabitable desert. 

The present barrenness of Judza is unquestionably owing 
to the lack of water in that region. But scarce as water Is, 
when the country is viewed as a whole, there are some 
favored spots in which it is abundant, and which, by a careful 
system of irrigation, could be made unusually fertile. Such 
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localities are the Valley of Urtas, south of Bethlehem, and 
the Pools of Solomon, north of Hebron. ‘The dryness of 
the country is due, as has been said, to its great distance 
from Lebanon, and its proximity to the desert. The de- 
struction of the forests and groves has also contributed 
largely to this result. There can be no doubt that in ancient 
times, when the territories of Judah and Benjamin were 
thickly populated, the aspect and character of the country 
was very different. The land was well wooded then, and 
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vegetation of other kinds was abundant. The trees and 
shrubbery, the natural reservoirs of a country, must have 
retained the water in many springs and ravines, which being 
exposed by their destruction, are now soon dried up by the 
herce heat of the sun. That the population was very great 
in the earlier days of the nation, we have abundant evidences 
in the ruins of the cities and towns which lie scattered over 
the country, and occupy nearly every hill-top. 
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Passing north of Judzea, and entering the limits of ancient 
Samaria, we find that the hills are not as monotonous as in 
the southern district. They are less abrupt and rugged, 
less barren, and more picturesque. On the west they fall 
gradually into the rich Plain of Sharon, and on the east the 
valley of the Jordan being higher than in Judza, the descent 
of the wadies is more gradual. They are less savage in 
character also, and fine streams run through many of them. 

Samaria is. better 
watered than Judza, 
and improves in this 
respect from south to 
north. The traveller 
constantly passes 
through a better and 
more attractive region 
at every step, until, 
upon reaching the vi- 
cinity of Nablis, he 
finds himself in a region 
abounding in vegeta- 
tion and water, and of 
very great fertility. 
Though the mountains 
are stripped of their 
trees, and are but par- 
tially cultivated, they 
are still clothed with 
verdure, and even in the summer and autumn have not the 
worn, arid look of those south of them. The district lying 
between Nabltis and the sea, and terminating in the Plain 
of Sharon, is very productive. But here, as in Judza, there 
is a strange absence of natural wood from the landscape. 
Olive trees are abundant, but these are cultivated for their 
fruit, and do not supply the place of the forest trees which 
once grew thickly over the hills. Mount Carmel being 
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covered with oaks and with a profusion of shrubbery, pre- 
gents a strange and beautiful contrast to the rest of the 
country, and is hailed with delight by travellers from other 
lands. 

The central district differs from Judaea in another respect. 
Plains of excellent soil lie between the hills, small in the 
south, but growing larger to the northward. ‘These are well 
cultivated, and are amply supplied with the water necessary 
to this end. 


THE HILLS OF GALILEE. 


North of the Plain of Esdraelon lies Galilee, whose hills 
are different from those of either Samaria or Judza. “The 
low hills which spread down from the mountains of Galilee, 
and form the barrier between the Plains of Akka and Es- 
draelon, are covered with timber, of moderate size, it is true, 
but of thick, vigorous growth, and pleasant to the eye. East- 
ward of these hills rises the round mass of Tabor, dark with 
its copses of oak, and set off by contrast with the bare slopes 
of Jebel ed-Duhy (the so-called ‘Little Hermon’) and the 
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white hills of Nazareth. North of. Tabor and Nazareth is 
the plain of el-Buttauf, an upland tract hitherto very imper- 
fectly described, but apparently of a similar nature to Es- 
draelon, though more elevated. Beyond this the amount 
of natural growth increases at every step, until, towards the 
north, the country becomes what even in the West would be 
considered as well timbered.” 

The green and wooded hills of Galilee, and the fruitful 
fields, may, to a great extent, be taken as a fair sample of 
what the whole land was in the earlier days of the Israelitish 
nation, and before the commencement of the long series of 
wars which devastated it, stripped it of its trees, and cursed 
it with the blight of barren dryness, 

The maritime Plains of Philistia and Sharon constitute but 
one lowland region, which extends without interruption 
from el-Arish, south of Gaza, to Mount Carmel. It is 
slightly elevated above the level of the Mediterranean. 
From the sea it appears a long, low line of white, sandy 
coast, rising a little at one or two places, whose greatest 
height is attained at Jaffa and Umkhalid. The plain is di- 
vided into two portions. The lower, extending from Jaffa 
to its southern extremity, was called the Plain of the Philis- 
tines. This is ancient Philistia, and was termed by the 
Hebrews the Shefelah or Lowland. From Jaffa to Carmel 
extends the Plain of Sharon, or Saron, mentioned in the 
Old and New Testaments. Josephus calls it the “forest 
country.” It is much narrower than the lower plain, and ts 
abruptly terminated by the ridge of Carmel on the north. 

The Plain of the Philistines has an average breadth of 
about sixteen miles from the sea to the point where the 
Judzean hills begin to rise. The surface of the plain 1s, in 
many portions, a perfect level; in others it is a gently rolling 
country; and at intervals along its course rise low hills, on 
each of which is, or was, a village or town. A few more 
prominent than the rest rise to a moderate height, such as 
the hill on which Ajlin is built. These heights were in old 
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times occupied by strong fortresses. Gaza, Ashdod, and the 
larger towns stand in the midst of large groves of sycamore, 
olive, and palm trees. They lie upon the sea at the western 
verge of the plain. “The whole plain appears to consist of 
a brown, loamy soil, light but rich, and almost without a 
stone. It is to this absence of stone that the disappearance 
of its ancient towns and villages is to be traced. It is now, 
as it was when the Philistines possessed it, one enormous 
corn-field; an ocean of wheat covers the wide expanse be- 
tween the hills and the sand dunes of the seashore, without 
interruption of any kind—no break or hedge, hardly even a 
single olive tree. Its fertility is marvellous; for the pro- 
digious crops which it raises are produced, and probably 
have been produced, almost year by year for the last forty 
centuries, without any of the appliances which we find 
necessary for success.” | 

The Plain of Sharon is much narrower than that of Phi- 
listia. In its widest portion the distance from the foot of the 
mountains to the sea is ten miles. The mountains rise 
abruptly from the plain, and the hilly region which lies be- 
tween the lowlands of Philistia and the mountains of Judza 
is absent here. It is also more rolling than the lower plain, 
and is traversed by numerous streams. Some of these are 
of considerable size and contain water during the entire year. 
The soil is sometimes a deep black, and in other places a 
bright red, and produces magnificent yields of grain, In 
those portions which have been neglected the weeds grow 
luxuriantly, testifying to the excellence of the soil. A change 
is being gradually worked, in the character of the plain inj 
this respect, however. The sand belt which forms the coast 
line along the entire shore is gradually encroaching upon 
the fertile Plains of Philistia and Sharon. Between Jaffa 
and Cesarea the sand ridges extend for a distance of three 
miles inland, and are said to be three hundred feet high. In 
Philistia they have buried Askelon. 

The Israelites occupied but a small portion of the lowland 
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territory, and do not appear to have attached much impor- 
tance to it. Yet their solitary seaport, Joppa, lay where the 
plains of Philistia and Sharon meet. From it there were 
roads to Jerusalem and Samaria, in the interior, to Gaza on 
the south, and to Casarea and the towns of the north. The 
lowlands came into greater prominence under the Romans, 
who fully appreciated the value and importance of the region. 
Cesarea, the capital of the province, Antipatris and Disop- 
olis, all stood here, right on the sea. The great road from 
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Damascus to Egypt, along which passed the commerce of 
the Eastern world, traversed these plains. Communication 
with Rome and Europe was maintained from the ports of 
Cesarea and Joppa. In the days of Christ, this lowland 
region was one of the most crowded, active, and important 
portions of Syria. 

Palestine possesses but one river—the Jordan—in some 
respects the most remarkable stream in the world. From 
the slopes of Mount Hermon a deep trench extends through 
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the country from north to south, and is continued beyond 
the southern border of the Red Sea, by the Wady ’Arabah, 
Its length is about one hundred and eighty miles. Its width 
in the upper portion is about five miles. Between Lake 
Huleh and the Sea of Galilee, it narrows so suddenly as to 
become little more than a wide ravine. Below the Sea of 
Galilee its average breadth is about seven miles. “The 
eastern mountains preserve their straight line of direction, 
and their massive horizontal wall-like aspect, during almost 
the whole distance. The western mountains are more 
irregular in height, their slopes less vertical. North of 
Jericho they recede in a kind of wide amphitheatre, and the 
valley becomes twelve miles broad, a breadth which it 
thenceforward retains to the southern extremity of the Dead 
Sea.” The slope of this valley is very great. The springs 
of Hasbeiya, which lie on the southwest slope of Hermon, 
are 1700 feet above the level of the Mediterranean, and the 


northern end of the Dead Sea is 1317 feet delow the seam 


level, making the total descent of the valley of the Jordan 
more than 3000 feet. The southern end of the Dead Sea 
is still lower, being actually 2600 feet below the level of the 
Mediterranean. 

In spite of this remarkable depression, and of the fact that 
it is shut in between such lofty mountain ranges, the valley 
of the Jordan is hot and enervating. It is little more than 
a wilderness along its course, and it is uncertain whether it 
was in any better condition under the Hebrews. Previous 
to the conquest, however, it was well cultivated and fertile 
in many portions. All the tillage it now receives is carried 
on by means of irrigation, the water for this purpose being 
derived from the mountain torrents, and not from the Jor- 
dan, this river being perfectly useless from an agricultural 
point of view. 

Down this valley rushes the Jordan. It rises on the 
slopes of Anti-Lebanon, on the extreme northern border of 
the Promised Land. The ancients believed that its waters 
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were carried from its true source to the grotto or cave at 
- Banids, at the foot of Mount Hermon, from whence it gushes 
out of the mountain-side. At Tell el-Kady, the ancient 
Dan, and Banias, the ancient Caesarea Philippi, a number of 
noble fountains break forth from the mountain-side, and 
send their waters in copious and sparkling streams into the 
valleys below. The points are several miles distant from . 
each other, on the slopes of Mount Hermon. The streams 
flowing from them unite a few miles below. The stream 
flowing from Tell el-Kady, though called by Josephus the 
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“Lesser Jordan,” is believed by modern geographers to be 
the main stream. At the point of junction the main Jordan 
is forty-five feet wide, and of a dirty yellow color. After the 
junction the width increases to ninety feet. From this 
point to Lake .Hileh, the ancient “waters of Merom,” a 
distance of seven miles, the stream flows through a marshy 
plain, the lower part of which is a vast cane-brake. Lake 
Hiileh is four miles long and three miles broad, and lies 
between lofty hills. After issuing from the lake, the Jordan 
flows through a narrow channel, with steep, rocky banks. 
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It rushes down rapidly through this gorge to the Sea of 
Galilee, which beautiful body of water is fourteen miles long 
and six miles wide. It leaves the Sea of Galilee so abruptly 
that it is necessary for one to visit the exact spot in order 
to see with certainty the obscure outlet by which it leaves 
the lake. | 3 

From the Sea of Galilee to the Dead Sea, the stream is 
very tortuous, and the descent very sudden. Between Lake 
Hialeh and the Sea of Galilee the distance is about nine 
miles, and the fall of the river is six hundred feet. Its 
course from the Sea of Galilee to the Dead Sea is broken 
by numerous rapids and falls. Lieut. Lynch, of the U. S. 
Navy, in his exploration of the river, passed down twenty- 
seven of these. The descent in this part of the river is about 
663 feet. “The great secret,” says Lieut. Lynch, “of the 
depression between the Lake of Tiberias and the Dead Sea, 
is solved by the tortuous course of the Jordan. Ina space 
of sixty miles of latitude and four or five miles of longitude, 
the Jordan traverses at least 200 miles.” The greatest 
width of the river is at the mouth, where it flows into the 
Dead Sea. Here it measures one hundred and eighty yards 
across, and has a depth of only three feet. 

The Jordan was never navigable, and in ancient times it 
was passed only by its fords. During the Roman period 
several bridges were erected over it. ‘In the fords, we finda 
remarkable yet perfectly independent concurrence between 
the narrative of Lieut. Lynch and what has been asserted 
previously respecting the fords or passages of the Bible. 
Yet still it is no slight coincidence that no more than three, 
or at most four, regular fords should have been set down 
by the chroniclers of the American expedition. The first 
two occur on the same day within a few hours of each other, 
and are called respectively Wacabes and Sukwa. The next 
ford is the ford of Démieh, as it is called, opposite to the 
commencement of the Wady Zurka, some miles above the 
junction of that river with the Jordan. The ford el-Mashra’a 
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"over against Jericho was the last ford to put on record.” It 
is still the principal ford of the Jordan. 

In the rainy season water flows through all the ravines 
leading from the mountains on each side of the valley, and 
empties into the Jordan; but its only living tributaries, those 
constantly flowing with water, are the little rivers Yarmik 
(Hieromax) and the Zurka, the ancient Jabbok. 

It is a striking fact that not a city has ever stood on the 
banks of this wonderful river. Important cities, such as 
Jericho and Bethshan, on the western side, and Pella, Ge- 
rasa and Gadara, on the east, lay along its course, but they 
stood at a distance from the stream. 

One of the characteristic features of Palestine which 
strikes a stranger with surprise is the position of its towns 
and cities. Unlike those of the western world they are not 
located in the valleys, but on the summits or high up on the 
sides of the hills. There is scarcely an eminence of promi- 
nence but is crowned with a town or the ruins of one, and 
these give a strange appearance to the landscape to which 
the traveller from beyond the sea finds it difficult to become 
accustomed. ‘This situation made them more difficult of 
access than if standing in the lowlands, and from their lofty 
heights the inhabitants of each city could command a view 
of the country for many miles around, and were thus ena- 
bled to detect the opproach of a hostile force at a long dis- — 
tance. Builders of the present day make ease of access one 
of the prime conditions to the location of a town. In ancient 
Palestine inaccessibility was sought after, and thus the hill- 
tops were selected as the most suitable sites. On these 
heights stood the “fenced cities, great, and walled up to 
heaven,” which excited the alarm of the spies in their search 
of the land. But these cities fell an easy conquest to the 
Israelites, who secured the mountain country with compara- 
tively little trouble. It was the plains, where the Philistines 
and Canaanites could use their horses and war-chariots to 
advantage, that baffled them. ‘The result was that the usual 
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course of history was reversed in this case. The conque- 
rors possessed themselves of the mountains, and the con- 
quered clung to the plains. 

The views which may be obtained from the more elevated 
points of Palestine are among the most magnificent and 
extensive in the world. ‘The clear atmosphere and peculiar 
formation of the country make it possible for the eye to 
range over immense distances. As Dean Stanley well ob- 
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serves, “from a mountain sanctuary, as it were, Israel looked 
over the world. On almost every eminence there is an 
Opportunity for one of those wide views or surveys which 
abound in the history of Palestine, and which, more than 
anything else, connect together our impression of events 
and of the scene on which they are enacted. There are 
first the successive views of Abraham; as when on ‘the 
mountain east of Bethel,’ ‘Lot lifted up his eyes, and beheld 
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all the plain of Jordan,’—and Abraham ‘lifted up his eyes, 
and looked from the place where he was, northward, and 
southward, and eastward, and westward;’ or again, when 
‘Abraham looked toward Sodom and Gomorrah .. . and 
beheld, and lo the smoke of the country went up as the 
smoke of a furnace; or yet again, when ‘he lifted up his 
eyes, and saw the place afar off in the land of Moriah.’ In 
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the later history there is unfolded still more distinctly the 
view of Balaam from ‘the high places of Moab,’ where, 
‘from the top of the rocks he saw,’ ‘from the hills he be- 
held,’ not only ‘the tents of Jacob’ and the ‘ tabernacles of 
Israel,’ with their future greatness rising far in the distance; 
but the surrounding nations also, whose fate was interwoven 
with theirs—and he thought of Edom and Seir, and ‘looked 
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on Amalek,’ and ‘looked on the Kenite.’ And close upon 
this follows the view—the most famous in all time, the pro- 
verb of all languages—when from that same spot—‘the field 
of Zophim on the top of Pisgah’—Moses, from ‘the moun- 
tain of Nebo, the top of Pisgah,’ saw ‘all the land of Gilead 
unto Dan, and all Naphtali, and the land of Ephraim and 
Manasseh, and all the land of Judah unto the uttermost sea, 
and the south, and the plain of Jericho, the city of palm 
trees, unto Zoar.’ Such, too, in vision, was the very high 
mountain, in the land of Israel, from which Ezekiel saw the 
‘frame of the city, and ‘the waters issuing to the east coun- 
try, ‘the desert’ and ‘the sea.’ Such—in vision, also—was 
the mountain, ‘exceeding high,’ which revealed on the day 
of the Temptation ‘all the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them.’ Such—not in vision, but in the most certain 
reality—was that double view of Jerusalem from Mount 
Olivet—the first, when, at the sudden turn of the road from 
Bethany, ‘ He beheld the city, and wept over it,’ the second, 
when ‘He sat on the Mount of Olives, over against the 
Temple,’ and saw ‘those great buildings.’” * From some 
of the loftier heights one can look down on almost the entire 
country of Palestine. “There are numerous eminences in 
the high lands which command the view of both frontiers at 
the same time—the eastern mountains of Gilead, with the 
Jordan at their feet, on the one hand, on the other the West- 
ern Sea. Hermon, the apex of the country on the north, 
is said to have been seen from the southern end of the Dead 
Sea ; it is certainly plain enough from many a point near the 
centre. It is startling to find that from the top of the hills 
of Neby Samwil, Bethel, Tabor, Gerizim, or Safed, the eye 
can embrace -at one glance, and almost without turning the 
head, such opposite points as the Lake of Galilee and the 
Bay of Akka, the farthest mountains of the Haurdn, and the 
long ridge of Carmel, the ravine of the Jabbok, or the green 
windings of Jordan, and the sandhills of Jaffa.” 


* Sinai and Palestine, pp. 129, 130. 
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One can hardly realize that the history of the country is a 
series of veritable occurrences, for Palestine is a land of 
ruins. “It is not that the particular ruins are on a scale 
equal to those of Greece, or Italy, or still less to those of 
Egypt. But there is no country in which they are so nu- 
merous, none in which they bear so large a proportion to 
the villages and towns still in existence. In Judza it is 
hardly an exaggeration to say, that whilst for miles and 
miles there is no appearance of present life or habitation, 
except the occasional goat-herd on the hill-side, or gather- 
ing of women at the wells, there is yet hardly a hill-top of 
the many within sight which is not covered by the vestiges 
of some fortress or city of former ages. Sometimes they 
are fragments of ancient walls, sometimes mere foundations 
and piles of stone, but always enough to indicate signs of 
human habitation and civilization. Such is the case in West- 
ern Palestine. In Eastern Palestine, and still more if we 
include the Hauran and the Lebanon, the same picture is con- 
tinued, although under a somewhat different aspect. Here 
the ancient cities remain, in like manner deserted, ruined 
but standing; not mere masses and heaps of stone, but 
towns and houses, in amount and in a state of preservation 
which have no parallel, except in the cities of Herculaneum 
and Pompei, buried under the eruption of Vesuvius. Not 
even in Rome or Athens, hardly in Egyptian Thebes, can 
ancient buildings be found in such magnitude and such pro- 
fusion as at Baalbec, Jerash, and Palmyra. Nowhere else, 
it is said, can all the details of Roman domestic architecture 
be seen so clearly as in the hundreds of deserted villages __ 
which stand on the red desert of the Hauran. This differ- | 
ence between the ruins of the two regions of Palestine arises 
no doubt from the circumstance that whereas Eastern Syria 
has been for the last four hundred years entirely, for the 
last fifteen hundred years nearly, deserted by civilized, 
almost by barbarian man, Western Palestine has always 
been the resort of a population which, however rude and 
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scanty, has been sufficiently numerous and energetic to 
destroy and to appropriate edifices which, in the less fre- 
quented parts beyond the Jordan, have escaped through 
neglect and isolation. 

“But the general fact of the ruins of Palestine, whether 
erect or fallen, remains common to the whole country; 
deepens and confirms, if it does not create, the impression 
of age and decay which belongs to almost every view of 
Palestine, and invests it with an appearance which can be 
called by no other name than venerable. Moreover, it 
carries us deep into the historical peculiarities of the 
country. The ruins we now see are of the most diverse 
ages; Saracenic, Crusading, Ro- 
man, Grecian, Jewish, extending 
perhaps even to the old Canaan- 
itish remains, before the arrival 
of Joshua. ‘This variety, this ac- 
cumulation of destruction, is the 
‘Natural result of the position 
which has made Palestine for so «ag 
many ages the thoroughfare and | 
prize of the world. And al- @ 
though we now see this aspect * 
brought out in a fuller light than 
ever before, yet as far back as | 
the history and language of Pal- rig POMEGRANATE, 
estine reach, it was familiar to the 
inhabitants of the country. In the rich local vocabulary 
of the Hebrew language, the words for sites of ruined cities 
occupy a remarkable place. Four separate designations are 
used for the several stages of decay or of destruction, which 
were to be seen even during the first vigor of the Israelite 
conquest and monarchy. There was the rude ‘cairn,’ or 
pile of stones, roughly rolled together. There was the 
mound or heap of ruin, which, like the Monte Testacclo at 
Rome, was composed of the rubbish and debris of a fallen 
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city. There were the forsaken villages, such as those in the 
Haurdan, when ‘the cities were wasted without inhabitant 
and the houses without man ’—‘ forsaken, and not a man to 
dwell therein.’ There are, lastly, true ruins, such as those 
to which we give the name—buildings standing, yet shat- 
tered, like those of Baalbec or Palmyra. 

“What, therefore, we now see, must, to acertain extent, 
have been seen always—a country strewed with the relics 
of an earlier civilization; a country exhibiting even in the 
first dawn of history, the theatre of successive conquests and 
destruction—‘ giants dwelling therein of old time ... a peo- 
ple great, and many, and tall, . . . but the Lord destroyed 
them before those that came after; and they succeeded 
them and dwelt in their stead.’” * (Deut. ii. 10-12; 20-23.) 

The ruins with which the country is covered afford in- 
disputable evidence that Palestine not only contained a 
population vaster than that which now inhabits it, but that — 
it was of necessity a more fertile and a better cultivated 
land than at present. It must have been so to have sus- 
tained the vast number of people that dwelt in it, for in the 
period of the Israelitish occupation, and during that of the 
Romans, it was one of the most thickly settled regions of the 
East. Ancient Palestine, therefore, differed very greathy 
from the modern country. The forests which once covered 
its hills have disappeared, leaving them bare. The forest 
of Hareth, the wood of Ziph in Judzea (1 Sam, xxii. 5; Xxiil. 
15), the forests of Bethel and Sharon, and the wood from 
which Kirjath-jearim, “the city of forests,” took its name, 
have disappeared, perishing to supply timber for the fearful 
sieges with which the military history of the land abounds. 
“ Palm trees, which are now all but unknown on the hills of 
Palestine, formerly grew, with myrtles and pines, on the 
now almost barren slopes of Olivet; and groves of oak and 
terebinth, though never frequent, must have been certainly 
more common than at present.” In old times the hills were 
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terraced, and their steep sides, thus given a means of re- 
taining the soil upon them, were cultivated as vineyards and 
corn-felds. long neglect has destroyed these terraces, the 
soil has been washed away by the rains, leaving only the 
bare rock, and the artificial cultivation has almost passed 
away with the natural growth. The effect of this change 
upon the fertility of the country can be well imagined. The 
foliage having disappeared, there is less rain than formerly, 
and the soil, being thinner, does not absorb as much mois- 
ture, and is easier parched up. The water runs off the face 
of the rocks, passes into the wadies and the Jordan, and is 
lost to the country. There are fewer springs and fountains 
now than formerly for the same reason. 

These things must be borne in mind in considering the 
descriptions of ancient Palestine given in the Bible. We 
must remember that in those days “the Land of Promise, 
the land flowing with milk and honey,” was better watered, 
more fertile, and infinitely better wooded than at present, 
and that it was capable of sustaining, and did sustain, at 
least ten times its present population. All the conditions 
of national life and prosperity have been entirely altered 
since then, and Palestine is, in fertility, in resources, in the 
appearance of its landscape, and in its water supply, a 
different country from the ancient land of Israel. 

Besides, as Dean Stanley forcibly remarks, we are bound 
‘to “remember the actual situation of Palestine, in its rela- 
tion to the surrounding countries of the East. We do not 
sufficiently bear in mind that the East, that is, the country 
between the Mediterranean and the table-lands of Persia, 
between the Sahara and the: Persian Gulf, is a waterless 
desert, only diversified here and there by strips and patches 
of vegetation. Such green spots or tracts—which are in 
fact but oases on a large scale—are the rich plains on the 
banks of the Tigris and the Euphrates, the long strips of 
verdure on the banks of the Nile, the occasional centres of 
vegetation in Arabia Felix and Idumza; and, lastly, the 
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cultivated though narrow territory of Palestine itself. It is 
true that, as compared with the depth of soil and richness of 
vegetation on the banks of the Nile, or with the carpet of 
flowers described on the banks of the Chebar, Palestine 
seems poor and bare. But, as compared with the whole 
surrounding country in the midst of which it stands, it is 
unquestionably a fertile land in the midst of barrenness. 
. . . Palestine, therefore, not merely by its situation, but by 
its comparative fertility, might well be considered the prize 
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of the Eastern world, the possession of which was the mark 
of God’s peculiar favor ; the spot for which the nations would 
contend; as, on a smaller scale, the Bedawin tribes for some 
‘diamond of the desert’—some ‘palm grove islanded amid 
the waste.’ And a land of which the blessings were so evi- 
dently the gift of God, not, as in Egypt, of man’s labor, which 
also, by reason of its narrow extent, was so constantly within 
reach and sight of the neighboring desert, was eminently 
calculated to raise the thoughts of the nation to the Supreme 
Giver of all these blessings, and to bind it by the dearest 
ties to the land which He had so manifestly favored.” 
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The climate of Palestine resembles that of the countries 
by which it is surrounded. There is a long, dry, hot season, 
and a rainy season. There is a difference between the 
climate of the lowlands and that of the highlands. At Jeru- 
salem January is the coldest month, and July and August 
the hottest, although June and September are nearly as 
warm. In January, according to Dr. Barclay, the temper- 
ature averages 49° [‘ahr., the greatest cold being 28°. In 
July and August the average is 78°, with the greatest heat 
in the shade 92°, and 143° in the sun. The extreme range 
in a single year is given by the same authority at 52°, and 
the mean annual temperature at 65°. The harvest in the 
hill country of Judzea begins about the beginning of June. 
The heat of the summers is very oppressive, but is lessened 
by the sea breeze which blows with great regularity from 
to o'clock in the morning until ten at night. This is a 
northwest wind, and is very refreshing. In the valley of the 
Jordan, and along the shores of the Dead Sea, the summers 
are as hot and debilitating as in the plains of southern 
India. The sea-coast is exposed to the full blaze of the 
sun, and is shut in by the ranges of mountains which border 
the maritime plain, and is very sultry and often unhealthy. 
It seldom rains in Palestine from the end of April until the 
beginning of October, and scarcely a cloud obscures the sky 
during the whole of this long period. The blazing sun dries 
up the brooks, parches up the country, blasting the vegeta- 
tion, except that which borders the perennial streams, and 
the air becomes so dry and hot that travelling is oppressive 
even to the natives, and frequently dangerous. 

In the winter the cold is not often severe, and frost is 
rare. Snow falls in the higher mountain region, but is not 
often seen in the lowlands and upon the coast. The au- 
tumnal rains begin to fall about the last of October, or in 
the earlier part of November, and continue until the last of 
March. Sometimes the rainy season extends far into April, 
but not always. Dr. Barclay states that the maximum fall 

to 
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of rain at Jerusalem during a- period of -five years was 
85 inches, and the minimum 44 inches, the mean being 61.6 
inches. The rains come chiefly from the southwest. (Luke 
xii. 54.) It does not rain daily, but, as a general rule, there 
will be several rainy days together, and then an interval of 
clearness, followed by another fall of rain. Thunder and 
lightning usually accompany the rains. Some of these 
thunder storms are very violent. 

The dews in the summer are very heavy, so abundant 
that the traveller upon awaking in the morning, and finding 
his tent saturated, can 
hardly believe that it 
= has not rained during 
= the night. Mention 
of these heavy dews 
is frequently made in 
the Bible. 
= The roads of Pales- 
= tine exist only - in 
_ name. They are little 
. if at all better than 
mere camel-tracks, 
and are passable only 
to pedestrians and 
beasts of burden. 
Wheeled vehicles 
cannot travel over 
them. There are no roads fit for wheeled vehicles in 
Palestine at present, though an enterprising American has 
succeeded in establishing a line of omnibuses from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem; and in the ancient history of the country there 
are no notices of such means of communication. In the 
low countries their absence matters little, but in the moun- 
tainous district they aré sorely needed. The paths lie 
generally in the wadies, and are rugged and stony, and often 
difficult to traverse. Even the Romans do not seem to 
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have accomplished much in making roads in Palestine, or, 
if they did, but few traces of their work are left. 

No notice of Palestine would be complete without some 
account of the sepulchres with which it is covered. Like the 
tombs in Egypt and Edom, they are hewn out of the rock ; 
yet, unlike those of [-gypt, there is not a single inscription 
left to identify any of them. Even those which have been 
generally accepted as the veritable sepulchres of particular 
personages cannot be proven with absolute certainty. We 
can only assert the probability of their genuineness. In 
many cases the probabilities are so great that we are natu- 
rally and reasonably confident; but if driven back upon exact 
and positive proof, we are not able to support it. “If the 
graves of Rameses and Osiris can still be ascertained, there 
is nothing improbable in the thought that the tombs of the 
patriarchs may have survived the lapse of twenty or thirty 
centuries. The rocky cave on Mount Hor must be at least 
the spot believed by Josephus to mark the grave of Aaron. 
The tomb of Joseph must be near one of the two monu- 
ments pointed out as such in the opening of the vale of 
Shechem. The sepulchre which is called the tomb of 
Rachel exactly agrees with the spot described as ‘a little 
way’ from Bethlehem. The tomb of David, which was 
known with certainty at the time of the Christian era, may 
perhaps still be found under the mosque which bears his 
name on modern Zion. Above all, the cave of Machpelah 
is concealed, beyond all reasonable doubt, by the mosque at 
Hebron. But with these exceptions, we must rest satisfied 
rather with the general than the particular interest of the 
tombs of Palestine.” Jewish writers accept as genuine the 
tombs pointed out as those of Deborah, Barak, Abinoam, 
Jael, and Heber, at Kedesh; and of Phineas, Eleazar, and 
Joshua, near Shechem; but it must be said that the proofs 
or the probabilities are not as strong as in the other in- 
stances named. Still we cannot deny with certainty the 
claims advanced in their behalf. 
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The Mohammedans are exceedingly liberal in their loca- 
tion of the last homes of celebrated saints, in which cate- 
gory they include all the prominent characters of the Old 
Testament, and their faith in this respect is perfect. They 
point out confidently a sepulchre for nearly every one that 
can be named. Thus they show the tombs of Seth and 
Noah, in the vale of Lebanon; of Moses, on the west side 
of the Jordan, either in ignorance or wilful disregard of the 
Mosaic narrative; of Samuel, on the summit of Nebi- 
Samuel; of Sidon and Zebulon, near Sidon and Tyre; and 
of Hoshea, in Gilead. They have been surpassingly liberal 
toward the Prophet Jonah, and point out his tomb in three 
places—the first in Judzea, the second in Phoenicia, and the 
third at Nineveh. 

The formation of Palestine being limestone, caves nat- — 
urally abound throughout the country. Many of these, 
such as the cave of Machpelah, and the tomb of Lazarus, 
were used as sepulchres. Others were used as hiding- 
places or strongholds by robbers and insurgents, and others 
again were the refuges of those who were persecuted for 
their religious faith. The caves of Lot at Zoar; of the five 
kings at Makkedah; the “caves and dens and strongholds,” 
and “rocks,” and “ pits,” and “holes,” in which the Israelites 
took refuge from the Midianites in the days of Gideon, and 
from the Philistines in the days of Saul; the “rock Etam,” 
in which Samson concealed himself from his enemies ; the 
caves of Adullam, Maon, and En-gedi, famous in the life of 
David; the cave in which Obadiah hid the prophets; the 
caves mentioned by Josephus above the plain of Gennesa- 
reth, which were held by robbers; and the cave in which 
Josephus and his companions took refuge after the fall of 
Jotopata, are among the most prominent of these subterra- 
nean dwellings. 

Immediately after the conquest of Canaan by the Israel- 
ites the land was divided among the nine and a half tribes 
which crossed the Jordan and settled in Palestine. Reuben 
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and Gad and the half tribe of Manasseh, pleased with the 
rich grazing land east of the Jordan, made their home in 
that section, and were allowed to do so upon the condition 
of first assisting in the conquest of Canaan, which condition 
they fulfilled. They were very rich in flocks and herds, and 
the rich, well-watered pasture lands east of the Jordan at- 
tracted them strongly. Owing to the hostility of its present 
inhabitants to strangers, travellers rarely visit this region, but 
the few who have explored it testify to its great beauty and 
fertility even at the present day. They describe it as abund- 
antly supplied with water, both rivers and springs, with fertile 
hill-sides and long stretches of excellent pasture Jand, and 
abounding in a luxuriant growth of shrubbery and noble oaks. 

The boundaries of the tribes can be given only with ap- 
proximation, owing to the want of a really excellent map, 
and this remark applies as well to the larger part of Pales- 
tine as to the Trans-Jordanic district. The territory of Reu- 
ben was the most southern. Its southern boundary was the 
river Arnon, which stream empties into the Dead Sea about 
midway between its northern and southern ends. The 
northern boundary extended from the upper end of the 
Dead Sea eastward to the desert. . 

The territory of Gad began at the northern boundary of 
Reuben, and at first the river Jabbok formed their northern 
limit. Ata later period, however, the Gadites, a bold, law- 
less tribe, impatient of control, pushed their advance farther 
northward and occupied the territory bordering the great 
plain of the Hauran. 

The half tribe of Manasseh were assigned the country to 
the north of Gad, and their domain included the fertile and 
thickly wooded country of Bashan, and Argob, with its teem- 
ing population and strongly fortified cities, up to the slopes 
of Mount Hermon. 

The division of the country west of the Jordan was made by 
lot, and was conducted by Joshua. The exactness and fair- 
ness with which the different territories were assigned to 
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the tribes have excited the surprise and admiration of all 
historians. , 

Judah seems to have had the first share in consequence 
of the assertion of Caleb’s claim to Hebron, which Moses 
had promised to him as a special reward for his fidelity. 
“His claim was admitted, and Joshua added his blessing. 
Caleb, who at the age of eighty-five was still as strong for 
war as when he was forty, drove out the Anakim from 
Hebron, and then attacked Debir, which was taken by his 
nephew Othniel, whose valor was rewarded with the hand 
of Caleb’s daughter Achsah. Her demand of a special in- 
heritance from her father, who gave her the upper and the 
nether springs, is an interesting picture of patriarchal life. 
The general inheritance of Judah began at the wilderness 
of Zin, on the border of Edom, while their southern border 
stretched across the wilderness to ‘the river of Egypt.’ The 
Dead Sea formed their east coast, and the northern border 
was drawn from the mouth of Jordan westward, past the 
south side of the hill of Jerusalem (which lay therefore out- 
side the boundary) to Kirjath-jearim, in Mount Ephraim, 
whence the western border skirted the land of the Philis- 
tines, and touched the Mediterranean. 

“The tribe of JosepH had the centre of the land across 
from Jordan to the Mediterranean. Epuratm lay north of 
Judah; but between them were the districts afterward allot- 
ted to Benjamin and Dan. ‘The southern border was drawn 
from the Jordan along the north side of the plain of Jericho 
to Bethel, whence it took a bend southward to Beth-horon, 
and thence up again to the sea near Joppa. ‘The northern 
border passed west from the Jordan opposite the mouth of 
the Jabbok past Michmethah to the mouth of the river 
Kanah (the ‘ reedy,’ probably the Mahr Falazk or Wéady al- 
Khassab, which has the same signification.) Besides the 
sacred valley of Shechem, it included some of the finest 
parts of Palestine, the mountains of Ephraim, and the great 
and fertile maritime plain of Sharon, proverbial for its roses. 
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“ MANASSEH, in addition to the Jand of Bashan and Gilead, 
east of the Jordan, which had been allotted to Machir and 
his son Gilead, had a lot on the west of Jordan, north of 
Ephraim. ‘The extent of the territories of this tribe is ac- 
counted for, first, by the reward due to the valor of Machir, 
and next by the right established by the daughters of Zclop- 
head to a share of the inheritance. The northern frontier 
is very difficult to determine, some very important towns of 
Manasseh being expressly named as within the lots of Asher 
and Issachar. Further we find the children of Joseph com- 
plaining to Joshua that they had only one lot, namely, Mount 
Ephraim, instead of the two given them by Jacob, and that 
they could not drive out the Canaanites from Beth-shean 
and the valley of Jezreel, because of their chariots of iron, 
and Joshua assigns to them ‘the wooded mountain,’ which 
can hardly be any other than Carmel. 

“During the long time that the encampment at Gilgal 
remained the head-quarters of the Israelites, they seem to 
have preserved the military system organized in the desert, 
with the tabernacle in the centre of the camp. But at 
length they removed to SuiLon, south of Shechem, in the 
territory of Ephraim, and there they set up the tabernacle, 
where it remained till the time of Samuel. There were 
still seven tribes that had not received their inheritance, and 
Joshua reproved them for their slackness in taking posses- 
sion of the land. Weare not told on what principles the 
portions already allotted had been divided, except that. on 
the east of Jordan the boundaries were assigned to Moses. 
Now, however, three men were appointed from each tribe 
to make a survey of the rest of the land, and to divide it 
into seven portions, which, with their several cities, they de- 
scribed in a book. The survey being finished, Joshua cast 
lots for the seven portions before the tabernacle in Shiloh. 
The result was as follows, the tribes being named in the 
order in which their lots came out: 

“BENJAMIN had the eastern part of the territory that lay 
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between Judah and Ephraim, embracing the plain of Jericho 
and the northern highlands of the later Judaea, a region 
admirably suited to the wild and martial character of the 
tribe. 

“Simeon had an inheritance taken out of the portion 
already allotted to Judah, for whom it was found to be too 
large, namely, the southwestern part of the maritime plain, 
with the land bordering on the desert, as far eastward as 
Beer-sheba. Their western coast lay along the Mediterra- 
nean to the north of Askelon. 

“ ZEBULUN received the mountain range which forms the 
northern border of the great plain of Jezreel or Esdraelon, 
between the eastern slopes of Carmel on the west, and the 
southwest shore of the Sea of Chinneroth and the course of 
the Jordan, to about opposite the mouth of the Hieromax on 
the east. The rich mountain passes which led down to the 
valley of Jezreel seem to be referred to in the blessing of 
Moses, ‘ Rejoice, O Zebulun, in thy goings out.’ 

“ISSACHAR’S inheritance corresponded almost exactly to the 
great valley of Jezreel, otherwise called the plain of Esdrae- 
lon, which opened to the Jordan on the east, and was en- 
closed on the south by the hills of Gilboa, and on the north 
by the highlands of Issachar, among which Mount Tabor 
was conspicuous on the frontier. The territory seems to have 
been taken out of that of Manasseh, as Simeon’s was out 
of Judah. The effect of its richness and seclusion on the 
character and history of the tribe has been noticed in con- 
nection with Jacob’s blessing. | 

“ASHER had the rich maritime plain extending from Mount 
Carmel to ‘ great Sidon,’ and ‘the strong city of Tyre:’ the 
territory of the former was included in their inheritance, 
though they failed to possess it. In their case, too, both 
Jacob and Moses had given a prophetic intimation of the 
influence of the tribe’s position. 

“NapHTAtt, the most powerful of the measur tribes, ob- 
tained the highlands which form the southern prolongation 
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of the range of Lebanon, bounded on the east by the Upper 
Jordan, the ‘waters of Merom,’ and the Sea of Chinneroth; 
and looking down on the west upon the maritime. plain of 
Asher, just as Zebulun looked down from the southern part 
of the same highlands into the valley of Esdraelon. 

“Dawn had at first a very small territory northwest of 
Judah, from Japho (Joppa) to the border of Simeon, almost 
entirely occupied by the Philistines. For this reason, and 
because they found their lot too small for them, they made 
an expedition against Leshem, or Laish, in the extreme 
north of the land, at the sources of the Jordan. They took 
the city and destroyed the inhabitants, and gave it the name 
of Dan. It became one of the two landmarks in the phrase 
which was used to describe the whole extent of the land from 
north to south, ‘from Dan even to Beersheba.’ In the Book 
of Judges, we have a fuller account of the expedition at the 
time when it took place (about B. c. 1406). 

“Lastly, Joshua himself received, as his personal inheri- 
tance, the place he asked for, namely, Timnath-serah, in 
Mount Ephraim, and he built the city of that name. 

“Tt must be remembered that the allotments were made 
not only to the tribes as a whole, but to the families of each 
tribe, as is expressly stated in each case: ‘This is the inheri- 
tance of the tribes dy ther famihes. Thus we shall expect 
to find the possessions of each tribe proportional to the 
number of its families, as determined by the census taken 
in the plains of Moab. This is generally the case; but there 
still remain inequalities which can only be accounted for by 
the relative importance assigned to the tribes, on principles 
already indicated in the dying prophecy of Jacob. The 
great preponderance of Judah and Joseph relates to their 
respective pre-eminence as the prince and heir of the whole 
family. | 

“Each of the twelve tribes having received the lot of its 
inheritance, provision was next made for the habitation of 
the Levites and the cities of refuge. Six cities of refuge 
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were appointed by the people themselves: three on the west 
of Jordan, namely, Aadesh, in Galilee, in the highlands of 
Naphtali; Ssechem, in Mount Ephraim, and //edvon, in the 
mountains of Judah; and three on the east of Jordan, 
namely, for Reuben, Bezer, in the wilderness; for Gad, 
Ramoth, in Gilead; for the half-tribe of Manasseh, Golan, in 
Bashan. 

“The Levites having claimed the right given to them by 
Moses, received forty-eight cities and their suburbs, which 
were given up by the several tribes in proportion to the 
cities they possessed. Their allotment among the three 
families of the Levites has already been described. 

“Thus did Jehovah give Israel the land which he had 
sworn to their father, and they dwelt in it. They had ob- 
tained their promised rest in this world, though a better rest 
remained, and still remains. Their enemies were delivered 
into their hand; and all open resistance ceased. ‘There 
failed not aught of any good thing which Jehovah had 
spoken to the house of Israel: all came to pass.’ ‘The 
failures afterward brought to light were in the people them- 
selves.” 

The explorations now in progress in Palestine will doubt- 
less result in establishing the ancient sites with sufficient 
accurateness to enable us to map out distinctly the territory 
of each tribe. This should not be so difficult a matter as it 
would seem at the first glance, for the present inhabitants 
of the land have retained with surprising accuracy a large 
number of the original Hebrew names of the localities. 
The researches of Dr. Robinson in the south country dem- 
onstrated this to a great degree. He was so successful in 
recovering and applying the ancient names, that we are able 
to designate the boundaries of Judah, Benjamin, and Dan 
with more precision than those of the other tribes. 

In spite of the fact that the importance of a country no 
longer depends upon its size, one cannot repress a feeling 
of surprise that the land which occupies so large a place in 
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the history of the world should be so small, and that this 
little strip of territory should have been the centre from 
which have radiated the influences that have changed the 
history and shaped the destiny of mankind. Its diminutive- 
ness was a great advantage to it. Tora long time the con- 
querors of the world passed it by as too insignificant for 
their notice, and thus left it to work out its destiny unmo- 
lested. 

In examining the country one cannot help being struck 
with its eminent adaptability to the high honor conferred 
upon it in being selected by Jehovah as the home of His 
chosen people. Its position on the map of the ancient world 
isunique. It lies on the extreme western verge of Asia, on 
the border of the Mediterranean, and its position was such 
as to cut it off from contact with the nations which sur- 
rounded it. The great monarchies of the East, “ the empires 
which rose on the plains of Mesopotamia and the cities of 
the Euphrates and the Tigris,” were falling into the corrup- 
tion which was but the precursor of their decay and ruin. 
They had become, as Dean Stanley styles them, “the rulers 
and the corrupters of all the kingdoms of the earth,’ for 
wherever their power extended, there also spread the taint 
which had pervaded them and was gradually bringing their 
doom upon them. Palestine was thrust as far from them as 
the limits of the continent permitted. It stood upon the 
verge of the sea. From the great Assyrian empire it was 
separated by the Eastern Desert, and the wild wandering 
tribes on the east of the Jordan. Besides this there was a 
singular barrier interposed by the configuration of the coun- 
try, the “vast fissure of the Jordan valley, which must have 
acted as a deep trench within the exterior rampart of the 
desert and the eastern hills of the Trans-Jordanic tribes.” 
Between the frontier of Palestine and Egypt, the great rival 
of Assyria, lay the terrible Desert of Et-Tih, and the tre- 
mendous passes leading to it from the southward. 

“The two accessible sides were the west and the north. 
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But the west was only accessible by sea, and when Israel 
first settled in Palestine, the Mediterranean was not yet 
the thoroughfare—it was rather the boundary and the terror 
of the eastern nations. It is true that from the northwestern 
coast of Syria, the Phoenician cities sent forth their fleets. 
But they were the exception of the world, the discoverers, 
the first explorers of the unknown depths—and in their 
enterprises Israel never joined. In strong contrast, too, 
with the coasts of Europe, and especially of Greece, Pales- 
tine has no winding creeks, no deep havens, such as in 
ancient, even more than modern times, were necessary for 
the invitation and protection of commercial enterprise. One 
long line, broken only by the Bay of Acre, containing only 
three bad harbors, Joppa, Acre, and Caipha—and the last 
unknown in ancient times—is the inhospitable front that 
Palestine opposed to the western world. On the northern 
frontier the ranges of Lebanon formed two not insignificant 
ramparts. But the gate between them was open, and 
through the long valley of Coele-Syria the hosts of Syrian 
and Assyrian conquerors accordingly poured.” Yet secure 
in its mountains, Israel was for a long period unmolested 
by the contending powers of Egypt and Asia, who passed 
and repassed along the maritime plains, but regarded the 
mountains as too unimportant to repay the trouble of con- 
quering them. 

Thus secluded from the world, Israel went on with the 
accomplishment of the great destiny assigned it, with none 
to interrupt or hinder it. Cut off from the other nations of 
ancient Asia, clinging with haughty pride to its seclusion, it 
escaped the vices and corruption which sapped their strength 
and broke them down. Even when overrun and conquered 
by them, the natural position of the country cut them off 
from the ruling monarchy, and prevented their becoming 
assimilated with it. In its deepest abasement, Israel was 
an infinitely purer nation than any of those to which it — 
succumbed. 
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But not only was it pushed out from among the ancient 
families of the East, and isolated from their ancient civiliza- 
tion. It was thrown forward to the verge of the Mediterra- 
nean, as an advanced post from which it could command 
and control the new and better civilization which was to arise 
in Europe; a convenient base from which the glad tidings 
of the Gospel could be spread throughout the western 
world. 

Isolated though it was, it was still central. From Jerusa- 
lem the messengers of the New Dispensation could spread 
themselves out in all directions into Asia Minor, and far into 
the interior, among those mighty empires from which Israel 
had once sought to withdraw itself, and which it was now to 
seek to bring into the one fold of a common faith in Jesus ; 
into Africa; to the isles of the sea; and across the Mediter- 
ranean to Europe. Its situation was such that it could not 
avoid exercising a powerful influence upon the destiny of 
the world around it, and of being influenced as greatly itself. 
“Thus saith the Lord God: This is Jerusalem; I have set it 
in the midst of the nations and countries that are round 
about her.” Palestine stood midway between the two great 
empires of ancient history, Babylon or Assyria and Egypt, 
which were continually contending for the mastery of the 
world. The only means of communication between these 
powers was by the route which lay along the Mediterranean, 
through the Israelitish territory. If either power would pre- 
serve itself from invasion by the other, it must be master of 
this road, which was the key to the valley of the Euphrates, 
as well as that of the Nile. Consequently Palestine became 
the country uppermost in the desires of each, the prize for 
which they schemed and struggled, and its plains were the 
great battle-fields upon which the armies of the ancient 
world fought most frequently. “The whole history of Pal- 
estine, between the return from the Captivity and the Chris- 
tian Era, is a contest between the ‘kings of the north and 
the kings of the south’—the descendants of Seleucus and 
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the descendants of Ptolemy—for ‘the possession of the 
country. And when at last the West begins to rise as a 
new power on the horizon, Palestine, as the nearest point 
of contact between the two worlds, becomes the scene of the 
chief conflicts of Rome with Asia.” 

What a host of names rises up before us as we contem- 
plate the vast and momentous struggles of which the Holy 
Land has been the theatre! Apart from the heroes of He- 
brew history, whose efforts for the preservation of the inde- 
pendence of their country were as wonderful as they were 
magnificent, we may contemplate a long line of “mighty men 
of old,’ not of Abraham’s race, whose exploits have been 
stamped indelibly upon this little country. The great Ra- 
meses, Benhadad, the Assyrian Pul, Tiglath-pileser, Shal- 
maneser, Sennacherib, Pharaoh-Necho, Nebuchadnezzar, 
Cyrus, Alexander, Ptolemy, Pompey, Titus, make up a 
portion of the mighty roll. 
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Origin of the present inhabitants of Palestine and Syria—Division into reltgious sects— 
The Mohammedans—The Arabs—Characteristics of the Arabs of Syria—Native grace 
and courtesy—Arab Merchants—A trial of patience—Buying from an Arab—The 
Turks—Ignorance and rapacity of the Masters of Palestine—Evil effects of Polygamy 
—Position of Woman in Syria—Treatment of wives by Syrians—Desire for children 
—Degradation of the mother—How a father loses his name—Fondness of Arab wo- 
men for jewelry—Christians of Syria—The Greeks—The Maronites—Their strength 
and location—Their devotion to the Papacy—Differences between the Maronites and 
the Romish Church —A Maronite wedding—The Greek Catholic and Syrian Catholic 
Churches—The Protestants—The Jews—Their number and condition in the Holy 
Land—The Jews of Damascus and Aleppo. 


HE inhabitants of Palestine and Syria are a mixed 
race. They are descended from the ancient Syrians 
who occupied the country in the early days of Chris- 
tianity, and the Arabians who came into the country 

with the conquering armies of the Khalifs. The Arabian 

element, however, has not changed the ancient type of the 
people, who are still Syrians. The Christians are of pure 

Syrian descent, while the Mohammedans are of mixed blood, 

yet, except in their dress, Christian and Mohammedan are 

without any difference in their appearance. Yet each and 
both are distinct from the Turk, the Jew, or the Armenian. 

It will be more convenient to describe the inhabitants of 

Palestine as religious sects, as that is the division most ap- 

parent to the observer, and most commonly insisted upon 

by the people themselves. 

The first and most numerous are the Mohammedans, who 
have been for centuries the “lords of the soil.” They are 
of Syrian and Arab descent, and are illiterate, fanatics in 
religion, and proud and haughty im their conduct towards 


Other classes, whom they regard with contempt and as fit 
20 $°5: 
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only to be slaves. In their bearing they are attractive and 
graceful, courteous in address, and, like all of their creed, 


very hospitable. Their morals are lax, if indeed they can 
be said to have any, and they are utterly untrustworthy in 
business transactions; unscrupulous in their dealings with 
strangers, and by nature and habit liars. The townspeople, 
and especially the upper classes, are weak and effeminate in 
mind and body in consequence of the institution of polygamy 
under which they were born and live, and of the vicious 
habits peculiar to them. The finest specimens of physical 
strength and beauty are found among the peasants, who are 
generally robust and vigorous. They are said to be naturally 
intelligent and quick to improve under proper care. 

“In religion the Mohammedans of Syria are Sovzztes, or 
Traditionists—that is, in addition to the written word of the 
Koran, they recognize the authority of the Soxza, a col- 
lection of traditional sayings of the Prophet, which is a kind 
of supplement to the Koran, directing the right observance 
of many things omitted in that book. They are in general 
exact in the observance of the outward rites of their religion. 
Their feast of Ramadan is kept with scrupulous care; but 
it must be admitted that long abstinence has not the effect 
of sweetening their temper or improving their morals. The 
Mohammedan is proud of his faith, and resents every insult 
offered to it.” 

The dress of the Syrian Arabs depends very much upon 
the section of the country. The general costume in the 
cities consists of full trowsers, a long flowing robe worn over 
the shirt and the undergown. The robe has wide sleeves. 
A rich scarf, often the most costly part of the dress, is worn 
under the outer robe, and about the waist. Colored slippers 
and a full turban of white cloth complete the costume. The 
mountaineers wear large trowsers, an embroidered jacket 
in the place of the robe, and leather boots. The dress of 
the Desert Arabs has been described. The women wear full 
trowsers ‘and slippers, a bodice open in front, showing the 
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bust, a flowing robe or over-dress reaching to the feet, 
and head-dresses of different patterns. The veil forms an 
indispensable part of every woman's attire. There has 
been little change in the dress of either sex for many 
centuries. 

“The Arabs,” says Dr. Porter, “are illiterate, and igno- 
rant of all Frank inventions, but there is a native dignity in 
their address and deportment, which will both please and 
astonish those who have seen the awkward vulgarity of the 
lower classes in some more favored lands. Whether we 
enter the tent of the Bedawy or the cottage of the /e/éh, 
we are received and welcomed with an ease and courtesy 
that would not disgrace a palace. The modes of salutation. 
are formal—perhaps some would call them verbose and 
tedious. One is apt to imagine on hearing the long series 
of inquiries after the health, happiness, and prosperity of the 
visitor who drops in, and the evasive replies given, that there 
is some hidden grief which politeness would fain conceal, but 
which the heartfelt sympathy of the host constrains him to 
search into. It is disappointing to discover, as every one 
will in time discover, that this is all form. Still there is 
something pleasing in these inquiries, compliments, and 
good wishes, empty though they be. The gestures used in 
salutation are also graceful, if a little complicated. The 
touching of the heart, the lips, and the forehead with the 
right hand, seems to say that each one thus saluted is cher- 
ished in the heart, praised with the lips, and esteemed with 
the intellect. When peculiar deference and respect are in- 

tended to be shown, the right hand is first lowered almost. 
to the ground, as a proof that the individual would honor 
your very feet, or the soil you tread. Ai still greater defer- 
ence is implied in kissing the hand; and the greatest of all 
is kissing the feet. Another remark may be made on a 
curious custom which universally prevails in Syria. An 
Arab, when eating, whether in the house or by the wayside, 
however poor and scanty his fare, never neglects to invite 
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the visitor, or passing wayfarer, to join him. And this is 
not always an empty compliment; indeed there are few 
Arabs who will not feel honored by the traveller's tasting 
their humble fare. The invitation, however, is generally 
declined by a courteous phrase. In passing his house, too, 
in company with a stranger, an Arab will always invite 
him in.” 

A stranger’s patience is put to the test in making pur- 
chases from an Arab. It is a long and tedious operation. 
The Arab sets no price on his goods. Ask him their value, 
and he will answer in the most engaging manner, “ What- 
ever pleases my lord.” If pressed to name the price, he will 
generally tell you to “take it without money.” An old trav- 
eller has drawn the following clever picture of shopping in 
Syria and Palestine: “The shopkeepers of the different 
races may be distinguished as readily by their manner of 
doing business as by theirdress. The sedate Turk is a man 
of few words, and seldom utters more than is strictly neces- 
sary. He sets his goods before you, names their price, and 
leaves you to do as you please about buying. You need 
not think of offering him a lower bidding: he will not bate a 
para, and the only reply he will make will be to take back 
the article in question and return it to its place. 

“The Christian talks more; he is anxious to recommend 
his goods, and is not offended by the offer of a reasonable 
price, though it be lower than his first demand. He knows 
there are people who take pleasure in higgling and cheap- 
ening, and who will never make a purchase unless they can 
obtain it at a reduced rate; he therefore makes his arrange- 
ments accordingly. 

« As for the Jew, he is the same in all countries and under 
every garb. You may know him at once by his importu- 
nate eagerness to obtain custom, his volubility of speech, 
and his grotesque gesticulation, which seems the more 
strange, by contrast with the gravity and sedateness of the 
Moslems. 
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« But, if the customer has a genuine taste for the art and 
mystery of shopping, the Arab is, by all means, the man for 
his money. Inshallah! you shall not make any purchase 
of him, unless it be for a very trifling amount indeed, under 
half an hour’s bargaining or more. When you have found 
the article you want, instead of flippantly demanding its 
price, throwing down the money, and carrying off your pur- 
chase, you prepare yourself very deliberately for a long and 
interesting set-to. You mount upon the mstabah or plat- 
form, on which the shopkeeper sits, seat yourself at ease, 
fill and light your pipe, and then comes the war of words. 
An offer of half the price demanded is a very good move to 
begin with, on your part. It is, of course, rejected, but it 
brings your antagonist to somewhat closer quarters, and so 
you both go on, he lowering his demand, and you rising in 
your offers, with sundry episodes and digressions touching 
last year’s figs, or any other irrelevant topic of conversation, 
till at last the business is brought to a conclusion, and the 
bargain is struck for a sum generally halfway between that 
first demanded and that first offered. When you deal with 
an Arab, whatever be the subject of the bargain—shop- 
goods, horse-flesh, or personal services—it would be the 
most impolitic thing in the world to accede to the first price 
demanded, even though you should think it not exorbitant. 
If the man accepts your money, it will not be long before he 
repents of what he has done, and then you will find you 
have brought down an old house about your ears. The 
novelty of the thing disconcerts him, and pondering over 
the matter, he comes to the conclusion that you are a cheat, 
and himself an injured innocent. Perhaps he will kick off 
his shoes, and run about like a madman, slapping his face, 
and crying out, ‘O my sorrow!’ But it more usually hap- 
pens that, on your imprudently committing yourself by as- 
senting to his first demand, he asks a quarter or a third 
more: it will then be too late for you to retrieve your error 
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for when, after much debate, you again close with him, he 
again steps back in the same proportion as before.” * 

The Turks are also Moslems. They are few in numbers, 
and are hated with intense bitterness by all classes of the 
native population, even by those of their own faith. The 
Arabs have a proverb that “though a Turk should compass 
the whole circle of the sciences, he would still remain a bar- 
barian.” The Turks are the masters of the country, and all 
the officials representing the government of the Sultan are 
of this nationality. Their costume is generally that of the 
cities of European Turkey. The higher officers wear the 
uniform of their grade in the imperial army. ‘The Turks are 
fully conscious of the detestation in which they are held by 
the natives, and do not disturb themselves much upon this 
point, but, perhaps, this knowledge may serve to make them 
more unscrupulous in the tyranny with which they misgovern 
the country. The only object of the Pasha upon assuming 
the duties of his office in Syria seems to be to plunder the 
people, and he is merciless in his exactions, determined to 
make the most of his opportunities. His subordinates fol- — 
low his example with great zeal. | 

The Mohammedan religion sanctions polygamy. The 
poorer classes rarely avail themselves of this privilege, how- 
ever, from lack of means; but among the more favored and 
the rich itis more common. ‘The law limits the number of 
wives to four; but the number of female inmates of the 
harem depends upon the wealth of the individual. 

In consequence of this feature of the social system the 
women of the Mohammedans occupy a very inferior posi- 
tion. They are not regarded as the equals of their lords in 
anything, but are looked upon as designed solely for his 
convenience and the gratification of his lusts. In the dwell- 
ings the women’s apartments are carefully separated and 
screened from those of the men. They themselves are kept 


~ 
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secluded, and in the presence of strangers and when abroad 
are required to be closely veiled. “A Druse sheikh or wealthy 
Moslem, when he calls a physician for any of his harem, 
makes a great mystery of the matter. The poor creature is 
closely veiled, and if the doctor insists upon seeing her 
tongue, there is much cautious manceuvring to avoid ex- 
posure. I have even known cases where the tongue was 
thrust through a rent in the veil made for the purpose. 
This is sufficiently absurd, and yet 1 am acquainted witha 
sheikh who carries these jealous precautions to a still more 
ridiculous extreme. He never allows his women to go out 
of the harem except at night, 
and not then until servants are 
sent ahead to clear the roads. 
“The reluctance of even en- 
lightened Christian men _ to 
speak of the females of their 
families is amusing to us, and 
certainly not very complimen- 
fary to the ladies. For ex- 
ample, according to the genuine 
old regime, a man, when absent 
from home, never writes to his 
wife, but to his son, if he have 
one, though not a month old; and often he addresses his 
letter to a fictitious son, whom for the time he imagines he 
has or ought to have; and if he meets any one direct from 
home, he will inquire after every one but his wife. She 
must not be mentioned, even though she is known to be 
sick. At such customs we can afford to smile, but there are 
others which admit of no excuse or apology. They are in- 
famous and degrading to the sex. The Arabs have a 
word—‘ajellack ’—by which they preface the mention of 
anything indelicate or unclean. Thus ‘ajellack a donkey,’ 
or a dog, or my shoes; so when compelled to speak of their 
women, they say, ‘ajellack my woman,’ or simply, ‘the 
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woman is so and so.’ This is abominable, and springs from 
thoughts still more so. These and similar customs enable 
us to understand why it is that acquaintance before marriage 
is ordinarily out of the question. It could not be secured 
without revolutionizing an extended system of domestic 
regulations and compensations, and, if attempted rashly, 
would open the door to immorality and corruption. 

“The birth of a son is always a joyful event in a family, 
but that of a daughter is often looked ugon as a calamity. 
The husband and father refuses to see his child, or speak to 
the mother; and the friends and relatives, particularly the 
females, upbraid the innocent sufferer, and condole with the 
unkind husband, as if he were very badly treated. Worse 
than this, in those communities where divorce is permitted, 
this is often the only reason assigned by the brutal husband 
for sending away his wife. This accounts for the intense 
desire which many of these poor creatures manifest to be- 
come the mother of sons, not a whit less vehement than that 
of Rachel, who said to Jacob, ‘Give me children, or else I 
die.” They also employ the same kind of means to com- 
pass their object that were used thousands of years ago. 
Not only do they resort to all sorts of quacks and medical 
empyrics for relief, but make vows, as did Samuel’s mother 
in Shiloh, when she was in bitterness of soul, and wept sore, 
and vowed a vow unto the Lord. They also make numerous 
pilgrimages to such shrines as have obtained a reputation in 
these matters. Among Moslems, where polygamy is toler- 
ated, instances are not wanting in which wives have acted 
as Sarah did to Abraham, and Leah and Rachel to Jacob, 
But these devices, which produced such great irregularities 
and heartburnings in the families of the patriarchs, are equally 
mischievous at the present day. The circumstance men- 
tioned in Gen. xvi. 4, which made Hagar insolent toward her 
mistress, has the same effect now. If the first wife has no 
children, the husband marries another or takes a slave. 
And it not unfrequently happens that the fortunate slave, 
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when the mother of a son, is promoted to the post of honor 
and authority, which she, of course, uses with insolence 
toward her former mistress. The whole system is produc- 
tive of evil, and that only, to the individual, the family, and 
the community. 

“Many singular customs grow out of this high apprecia- 
tion of children. . . . An odd custom is that the father as- 
sumes the name of his first-born son. ‘Tannis, the father 
of the infant Besharah, for example, is no longer Tannis, 
but Adu-Besharah (father of Besharah), and this not merely 
in common parlance, but in legal documents and on all occa- 
sions. It is, in fact, no longer respectful to call him Tannas. 
So, also, the mother is ever afterward called /2-Besharah, 
mother of Besharah. And still more absurd, when a man is 
married and has no son, the world gives him one by a cour- 
tesy peculiarly Oriental, and then calls him by his supposed 
son’s name. Even unmarried men are often dignified by 
the honorable title of Abu somebody or other, the name be- 
stowed being decided by that which he previously bore. 
Thus Elias becomes Abu-Nasif. Butrus is called Abu-Salim, 
and so on, according to the established custom of naming 
first-born sons, 

“Arab ladies, particularly the married, are extravagantly 
fond of silver and gold ornaments, and they have an endless 
variety of chains, bracelets, anklets, necklaces and rings. It 
it also quite common to see thousands of piastres, in various 
coins, around the forehead, suspended from the neck, and 
covering a system of network, called siffa, attached to the 
back of the head-dress, which spreads over the shoulders and 
falls down to the waist. These jewels cannot be taken for the 
husband’s debts. A poor man often goes to prison for a 
few piastres, while thousands glitter and jingle on the dress 
of his wife. This is very provoking to the creditor, who 
knows that his money has been purposely attached to these 
inviolable ornaments, so that he may not get hold of it. 
Married women are much more eager after ornaments than 
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the unmarried. The former also adorn themselves more 
elaborately, and endeavor to add to their beauty by wearing 
gay flowers, by painting their cheeks, putting kahl around 
their eyes and arching their eyebrows with the same, and 
by staining their hands and feet with “exza. It is considered 
indelicate for the unmarried thus to deck themselves, and 
conveys an impression highly injurious to the girl’s moral 
character. They do not even wash their faces, or, at least, 
not openly. It is one of the strange anomalies of Oriental 
society that the tailors make the ladies’ dresses ; but, as their 
garments are infinitely large, and never designed to fit, there 
is no measuring needed, nor trying on of garments under 
the hand and eye of the tailor. 

“Oriental women are never treated as equals by the men. 
They pronounce women to be weak and inferior in the most 
absolute terms, and in accordance with this idea is their de- 
portment toward them. Even in polite company the gentle- 
men must be served first. So the husband and brothers sit 
down and eat, and the wife, mother, and sisters wait and take 
what is left. If the husband or the brothers accompany their 
female relatives anywhere, they walk before, and the women 
follow at a respectful distance. It is very common to see 
small boys lord it over both mother and sisters in a most 
insolent manner, and they are encouraged to do so by the 
father. The men, however, attempt to justify their treatment 
of the women by the tyrant’s plea of necessity. They are 
obliged to govern the wives with the utmost strictness, or 
they would not only ruin their husbands, but themselves 
also. Hence, they literally use the rod upon them, especially 
when they have, or imagine they have, cause to doubt the 
wife's fidelity. Instances are not rare in which the husband 
kills the wife outright for this cause, and no legal notice is 
taken of the murder; and, in general, the man relies on fear 
to keep the wife in subjection, and to restrain her from vice. 
She is confined closely, watched with jealousy, and every- 
thing valuable is kept under lock and key; necessarily so, 
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they say, for the wife will not hesitate to rob the husband if 
she gets an opportunity. There are many pleasing excep- 
tions, especially among the younger Christian families ; but, 
on the whole, the cases are rare where the husband has not, 
at some time or other, resorted to the lash to enforce obe- 
dience in his rebellious household. Most sensible men 
readily admit that this whole system is a miscrable compen- 
sation to mitigate evils flowing from the very nature of the 
great crime of neglecting the education of females; and 
during the last few years a great change has taken place in 
public sentiment on this subject among the intelligent Chris- 
tians in Lebanon and the cities along the coast, and a strong 
desire to educate the females is fast spreading among 
fem.” * 

So deeply have the evil influences of Mohammedanism 
sunk into the people of the country that even the Christians 
are more or less tainted with them. Under the guidance 
of the excellent men and women who have gone out from 
Europe and America and have devoted themselves to the 
task of Christianizing Syria, a great and glorious change is 
being worked in this respect. 

As the Druses do not belong to Palestine proper, we need 
not mention them here. 

The native Christians of Palestine comprise several sects. 
They are Syrians by birth and descent, being less affected 
by the mixture of Arabian blood than the other inhabitants 
of the country. 

First among these are the Greeks, so called because they 
hold the faith,and are members of the Greek or Oriental 
Church. The doctrines of this Church are the same in 
Syria as in other countries. Its chief points of difference 
from the Latin or Roman Catholic Church are as follows: 
the Calendar; the Procession of the Holy Ghost; the exclu- 


* The Land and the Book. By W. M. Thompson, D. D. New York: 
Harper & Bros. Vol. I. Chap. ix. 
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sion of images from the churches, and the use of pictures in 
their stead; the rejection of the doctrine of Purgatory; the 
administration of both elements of the Holy Communion to 
the laity; the marriage of the secular clergy. 

The Greek Church in Syria is divided into two Patriarch- 
ates, those of Antioch and Jerusalem, The latter has exclu- 
sive jurisdiction in Palestine and in the country east of the 
Jordan, its supremacy extending over the bishoprics of 
Nazareth, ’Akka, Lydda, Gaza, Sebaste, Nabltis, Philadelphia 
and Petra. All these prelates, with the exception of the 
Bishop of ’Akka, reside at the Greek convent in Jerusalem. 
The Patriarch of Antioch resides at Beyrout, and has subject 
to him the bishoprics of Beyrout, Tripoli, Akka, Laodicea, 
Homah, Hums, Saidnaya and Tyre. The two Patriarchs 
are nominally independent lords spiritual, but the Primate of 
Constantinople exercises a decisive control over each. The 
membership of the Greek Church in Syria is estimated at 
about 115,000. 

Next to the Greeks are the J/aronites, who are even more 
numerous than their brethren of the Eastern Church, They 
number about 220,000 souls, and are to be met with in all 
the large towns from Aleppo to Nazareth. Their principal 
settlements, however, are in the Lebanon, throughout its 
entire length, their greatest strength being in the district of 
Kesrawan. ‘Their ecclesiastical head is a patriarch, who 
styles himself the “ Patriarch of Antioch.” His usual resi- 
dence is the Convent on Kandébin, on Mount Lebanon, near 
Tripoli. He is elected by the bishops, but receives his in- 
vestiture from the Pope of Rome. They have about eighty- 
two convents in Syria, inhabited by about 2000 monks and 
nuns, and these are said to enjoy an aggregate annual 
revenue of some $350,000 gold. 

The Maronites as a sect date from the seventh century, 
and take their name from a monk named John Maron, who 
died in 701, and is regarded now as their patron saint. In 
1180 they abandoned the Monothelitic doctrines which had 
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caused their existence, and acknowledged the supremacy of 
the Pope of Rome, since which time they have been his most 
devoted partisans. They possess a college at Rome for the 
training of their clergy, and also one at ’Ain Warkah in the 
Kesrawan district of the Lebanon. In spite of this, however, 
the Maronite clergy are, as a rule, ignorant and bigoted, 
The mass of the Maronite people are illiterate and super- 
stitious, and thoroughly under the influence of their clergy 
in secular as well as religious matters. They are brave, in- 
dependent and industrious, and possess one of the finest 
and most fruitful sections of Syria. Their hereditary ene- 
mies are the Druses, who inhabit the Lebanon region, 
and do not belong to Palestine, and the rivalry between 
them has been fostered by the criminal policy of the Turkish 
Government. Under the new order of affairs in the Leba- 
non, it is to be hoped that a more enlightened and Chris- 
tian spirit may pervade the management of the public 
business. 

In spite of their devotion to the Pope, the Maronites 
hold some things apart from the Roman Church, The 
language of their ritual is Syriac, and their patron saint, 
Maron, has no place in the Roman calendar. ‘Their church 
government also differs from that of Rome in many particu- 
lars, and they allow a priest who has not already assumed 
a vow of celibacy, to marry before taking orders. They 
follow the Western Calendar, observe the fasts of the Ro- 
man Church, and celebrate the “ Sacrifice of the Mass” in 
the same manner. They are haughty and bigoted in reli- 
gious matters, and are said to be not over popular with their 
Roman Catholic brethren of Europe, whom they regard as 
less orthodox than themselves. 

The following account of a Maronite wedding furnishes a 
fair picture of this ceremony among the Syrian Christians, 
for though each sect differs in its religious service, the man- 
ner of conducting the feast is nearly the same: “ The priests, 
from their easy access to families, have a principal share in 
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matrimonial negotiations ; and, having opportunities of being 
acquainted with the tempers of the children, they are sup- 
posed to be sincere in their reports. The female relations 
of the youth, too (as among the Muslims), are employed in 
the search for a bride. When the choice is determined, 
flowers and other small presents are, from time to time, sent 
from the family of the bridegroom to that of the bride, and 
the relations interchange visits; but the girl, before com- 
pany, will not so much as touch a flower that has come from 
the other house; and if the bridegroom happen to be 
named in her presence, she suddenly assumes a reserved 
air, becomes silent, or retires. The women know this so 
well, that, when the young lady happens to be rather pert, 
they threaten to make her soon change her tone, and the 
hint is sufficient to silence her. | 
“After the bride has been demanded in form, and other 
matters have been adjusted, a certain number of the male 
relations are invited to an entertainment by her father, in 
order to settle the wedding-day, which is usually fixed at 
the distance of a fortnight. j 
“In the afternoon of the day preceding that of the nup- 
tials, the same company again repair to the bride’s house, 
and proceeding thence after supper to the house of the 
bridegroom, they find most of the persons assembled who 
have been invited to the wedding. The bridegroom and 
shebcen, or brideman, do not at first make their appearance, 
but, after a short search, are discovered lurking, as it were, 
on purpose, ina dishabille not suited to the approaching 
ceremony. From their refuge they are led in triumph round 
the court-yard, amid the shouts of the assembly, and then 
conducted into a chamber to dress, where the wedding- 
garments are ready displayed; but, before these are put on, 
a priest pronounces a long benediction over them. When 
the bridegroom is dressed, he is again obliged to make sev- 
eral turns in procession, in the same manner as before. 
The women all this time remain in a separate apartment. 
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“About midnight, all the men, and most of the women, 
each carrying a wax taper, set out in procession, preceded 
by a band of music, in order to fetch the bride. Upon their 
arrival at her house, they are refused admission, a party of 
the bride’s kindred standing ready to dispute the entrance ; 
and, in consequence of this, a mock skirmish usually ensues, 
in which the bridegroom's party ts always victorious. ‘The 
women now advancing to the inner apartments soon return 
in triumph with the bride, who is entirely covered with a 
large veil, and attended only by her shedceny or bridesmaid, 
and one or two female relations ; for the mother and nearest 
kindred are not by custom allowed to accompany her. The 
paternal house is in deep affliction at her departure, but she 
is received by the expecting crowd with repeated shouts of 
joy, and in that manner conducted to the bridegroom’s 
house. ‘Their course, however, is extremely slow, for deco- 
rum imperatively requires that every step of the bashful 
bride towards the abode of her destined spouse should be 
made with the utmost seeming reluctance. A very bad 
opinion, indeed, would be conceived of the girl who, on such 
an occasion, did not consume an hour at least in walking a 
distance of ten minutes. Just in the inverse ratio of her 
speed is the honor due to her virtuous breeding and maiden 
modesty. 

“On her passing the threshold, she is saluted with a 
general zilareet,* and after the long veil has been exchanged 
for one of red gauze, she is led into a large apartment, and 
seated in state at the upper end, upon the deewan. In this 
situation, it would be an offence to decency to utter a syl- 
lable, or to smile, she being by etiquette obliged to remain 
all the time with her eyelids shut, but she is prepared to rise 


* The shrill vibratory cry uttered in chorus by the Arab women on joyful 
occasions. ‘‘It is made,’’ says Pietro della Vale, ‘‘ by a quick and some- 
what tremulous application of the tongue to the palate, producing the 
sound heli li li li lili i.”’ These syllables are repeated as often as can be 
done in one breath: they are heard at a great distance. 
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up and kiss the hand of every female who enters the room to 
congratulate her, each being announced by a person placed 
near her on purpose. The women pass the remainder of 
the night in loud rejoicings, while the men, on their part, are 
not less noisy. There is abundance of arrack, wine, coffee, 
and other refreshments, and only a few of the elderly guests 
retire to rest. When it happens that the house is not suffi- 
ciently large to afford separate apartments for the men and 
women, an adjoining house is borrowed for the reception of 
the men. 

“About nine in the morning, the bishop—or, in the lower 
ranks, a priest—comes to perform the nuptial ceremony. 
The music ceases the moment he enters, and a respectful 
silence reigns through the house. The women all veil for 
his reception, and, as soon as he 1s robed in his canonicals, 
he enters the harem, followed by the bridegroom and the 
men in select procession. The bride appears, standing in 
front of the deewan, supported by two women besides the 
shebeeny; the rest of the women fill up the space behind. 
The bridegroom, dressed in a kind of splendid robe, and 
attended by the shebeen, is placed on the bride’s left hand. 
The bishop then proceeds, and, in the course of the nuptial 
service, puts a crown, first on the head of the bridegroom, 
and next upon the bride’s; he afterwards crowns both the 
shebeen and the shebeeny. The man answers audibly to 
the usual matrimonial question, but the consent of the woman 
is denoted by a gentle inclination of the head. The bishop 
immediately joins their hands, and, after several prayers and 
benedictions, puts a ring upon the bridegroom's finger, de- 
livering another to the shebeeny, to be put on the finger of 
the bride. Towards the conclusion of the service, the 
bishop ties a piece of riband round the bridegroom’s neck, 
which remains till a priest in the afternoon comes to take 
it off. 

“The ceremony thus finished, the men return to the outer 
apartments, where it being too early for the whole company 
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to dine, a dinner is served up to the bishop and his suite 
with a few select persons. ‘The pause occasioned by the 
bishop’s presence is at an end the moment he quits the 
house, the music then strikes up in full chorus, and, as if to 
make up for time lost, the noise on all hands is redoubled. 
The Christians, on these occasions, are more noisy than the 
Mohammedans, for besides the musical band which performs 
almost incessantly, many of the men join with the professed 
singers in the chorus. Some of them also show their skill 
in dancing, which they seldom do on any other occasion. 
Interludes of buffoons and jugglers are from time to time 
introduced by way of variety. The company pass the whole 
day in this manner; arrack and wine circulate briskly; the 
table at dinner and supper is covered with profusion; and 
fruits, sweetmeats, coffee, and tobacco are served at in- 
tervals. 

“Between eleven and twelve at night, the bridegroom, 
accompanied by a few of the near relations, is introduced 
into the women’s apartment, where a collation of fruit and 
wine is prepared. The bride receives him standing up, and 
is with difficulty prevailed on at his entreaty to resume her 
place. This interview is soon over, for after the young 
couple have drunk a glass to each other, the bridegroom 
drinks a bumper to the female guests, and then returns to 
the company, who are waiting without to receive him with 
loud acclamations. 

“The remainder of the night is spent in the same way as 
the preceding one. Next morning, the bridegroom presents 
jewels and other ornaments to his wife, her kindred at the 
same time making her presents in money. It is not till after 
some days that others, who have been invited to the wed- 
ding, send presents of various kinds, and that she receives 
congratulatory messages and flowers from her acquaintance. 

“The nuptial feast concludes with a collation on the after- 
noon of the third day, after which the whole company take 


leave, except a few intimate friends who stay to sup with the 
2I 
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bridegroom, and consign him at midnight in a condition 
most heartily fatigued to the arms of his bride. 

“The succeeding week is filled up in receiving compli- 
mentary messages ; and on the seventh day, the bride enter- 
tains her mother and near relations, who come then to pay 
their first visit. 

“However the other women may be amused, the bride 
herself enjoys but a small share in the pleasures of the 
wedding festivities. The ceremonies she is obliged to go 
through for three days are fatiguing to the last degree, and 
the incessant din, joined to the natural timidity of the sex, 
keeps her in a state of perpetual anxiety. As she knows 
herself exposed to the captious observation of her own sex, 
she dreads to move a limb, lest it should be censured as an 
offence against the decorum of her situation; and if those 
whose office it is to take care of her refreshments should 
happen to neglect their duty, she dares hardly venture to 
open her lips to ask fora glass of water. I have heard sev- 
eral married ladies describe the distress of their situation 
with much pleasantry. Some have assured me, that they 
were not only half frightened out of their wits by the inces- 
sant bustle and sudden shouts, but in risk also of perishing 
from thirst, being neglected by the servants in the hurry of 
their attention to the company. Besides these restrictions 
which terminate with the three ceremonial days, the newly 
married woman is enjoined strict silence for the space of a 
month, and must consider it an indulgence if allowed to utter 
a few words to her husband. Among the Armenians, this 
term is said to be protracted toa twelvemonth. It is some-, 
times jocosely remarked by the husbands, that when their 
wives are particularly observant of the precepts they receive 
on this head from the old women, they seldom fail to make 
up for it by their loquacity after the expiration of the term, 
The Maronite women seem to be the least rigid of all in the 
observance of these severe restraints.” 


The Greek-Catholic (or Melchite) and the Syrian-Cat. holt 
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Churches are the result of the labors of the Romish mission- 
aries, and particularly the Jesuits, during the last two cen- 
turies. “As the object has been to gain partisans,” says 
Dr. Porter, “more pains have been taken to obtain nominal 
submission to the authority of the Pope than real change of 


doctrine and ritual. The Greek Catholics have their own 
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Patriarch. They take the Occidental view of the procession 
of the Holy Spirit, believe in purgatory and the Pope, and eat 
fish in Lent; but otherwise they have made no change in 
passing from one jurisdiction to another. They retain their 
Arabic service, their Oriental character, their communion in 
both kinds, and their married clergy. This sect embraces 
a large number of the most enterprising and wealthy Chris- 
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tians in Syria, and possesses considerable influence. The 
community numbers about 40,000, of whom the greater part 
are in Damascus, Aleppo, and Beyrout.” 

Owing to the efforts of the missionary societies of Eng- 
land and the United States, and the liberal aid afforded by 
the king of Prussia, several of the Protestant Churches now 
have secure footholds in Palestine and Syria, and are making 
noble efforts to spread a pure Christianity throughout the 
Holy Land. We shall refer to them again in other portions 
of this work. 

The ¥ews, the ancient possessors of Palestine, still main- 
tain a few representatives in their old home. For eighteen 
hundred years they have been exiles from their holy places, 
and made to feel in the depth of their abasement that the 
“Promised Land” is no longer theirs. Yet they cling to it 
with a tenacity that is touching, and an affection that has no 
parallel in history. There are about 12,000 Jews in Pales- 
tine, all of whom are foreigners, representing nearly every 
country upon the globe. They are to be found principally 
at Jerusalem, Hebron, Tiberias, and Safed, their four holy 
cities. They are supported mainly by the offerings of their 
charitable brethren in other lands. Their desire is to pass 
the remainder of their days in the land of their fathers, and 
lay their bones to rest in its sacred soil. 

“At Hebron, Zion, Safed,” says Hepworth Dixon, “ every 
place in which a Jew is found, this peculiarity is to be noted 
about him—that he is always wailing and at prayer; never 
cheery and at work. . . . Once a year, the Rabbi comes 
from Jerusalem with a procession of men and women, to 
throw himself at Rachel's feet (at her tomb near Bethlehem), 
recite a long form of prayer, and wail over the departed 
glories of his race. This passionate grief has spent itself 
for eighteen hundred years; yet the men seem choking with 
agony, and the women and children sobbing as though their 
hearts would break.” 
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GN Palestine no one seems to take any interest in any- 
thing beyond the limits of his own dwelling, or out- 
side of the circle of his own family. There is no 
such thing as public spirit or enterprise among the 
people. Consequently the country is without improve- 
ments of any kind, and is as primitive in all its ways as in 
the days when the scenes depicted in the narratives of the 
Bible were being enacted. Very much the same style of 
dress, the same customs, the same kind of dwellings, the 
same modes of salutation, are to be met with still. While 
the western world has gone forward, “changing with the 
changing years,” Palestine has remained stationary, and one 
may read in its daily life at present the fullest and most 
graphic illustrations of the Bible story. 

The dwellings of the people are of the primitive type, as 
a rule. In Jerusalem, Beyrout, and Damascus, there are 
many which are both attractive and elegant, but the majority 
of the houses in Palestine and Syria are inconvenient and 
uncomfortable, and such as have been common here for 


centuries. In some parts of the country.the houses are 
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mere huts of mud; in others, especially in Palestine, and in 
the cities, stone is used. In Palestine the houses are really 
stone tents, being arranged on the plan of a tent, and differ- 
ing from it chiefly in the materials used in their construction. 
The house is one story in height, and often contains but one 
apartment. Sometimes a small enclosed yard or court is 
attached, for the cattle; and in some cases the cattle and 
the people occupy the same apartments, the people living 
on a raised platform and the cattle standing on the ground 
around them. Such may have been the arrangement of the 
| dwelling of the Witch of En- 
dor, as related in 1 Samuel 
xxvill. 24. To the street sia 
house presents only a dead 
wall, plain and even repulsive 
in appearance, and relieved 
only by the entrance and a few 
latticed windows. As a rule 
the roof is flat, but not always 
so, and is formed of beams 
about. three feet apart, on 
which are arranged short sticks 
placed close together and cov- 

ered with a thorny bush called 
écl’an. A coat of stiff mortar is spread over this, and over 
all is placed a layer of earth which is beaten down hard to 
form the surface of the roof. In all the houses the roof 
forms one of the most important portions during the warm 
season. It is here that the occupants resort to obtain the 
fresh air, especially in the evening. In hot weather they 
also sleep on the roof, under arbors or shelters constructed 
of the boughs of trees. The roof is always surrounded by a 
parapet or battlement, either of wood or stone, high enough 
to prevent any one from walking off by accident. “ When 
thou buildest a new house, then thou shalt make a battle- 
ment for thy roof, that thou bring not blood upon thy head 
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if any man fall from thence” (Deut. xxii. 8), was the com- 
mand of the Mosaic law. ‘The battlement serves also as a 
protection to the children who play upon the roofs, and 
screens the women from observation. Here they lay aside 
their veils, and are free from restraint. Bathsheba fancied 
she was enjoying such seclusion when David saw her, and 
fell before her beauty. (2 Sam. xi. 2.) The stairs leading 
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to the roof and the upper stories are generally placed in one 
corner of the courtyard. 

The peculiar construction of the roof of the Syrian house 
shows how it was possible for the sick man to be brought 
into the presence of the Lord Jesus, as related in Mark ii. 3; 
Luke v. 18. “Examine one of these houses,” says Dr. 
Thompson, “and you see at once that the thing is natural 
and easy to be accomplished. The roof is only a few feet 
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high, and by stooping down and holding the corners of the 
couch—merely a thickly padded quilt, as at present in this 


4a 


region—they could let down the sick man without any appa- 
ratus of ropes or cords to assist them. And thus, I suppose, 
they did. The whole affair was the extemporaneous device 
of plain peasants, accustomed to open their roofs, and let 
down grain, straw, and other articles, as they still do in this 
country. . . . It is easy to remove any part without injuring 
the rest. No objection, therefore, would be made on this 
score by the owners of the house. They had merely to 
scrape back the earth from a portion of the roof over the 
lewan, take up the thorns and short sticks, and let down the 
couch between the beams at the very feet of Jesus. The 
end achieved, they could speedily restore the roof as it was 
Welore.” * 

Many houses in the cities are built along the wall of the 
town, with windows opening in the side looking toward the 
country. It was by sucha window that David escaped from 
Saul (1 Sam. xix. 12), and St. Paul from Damascus (Acts 
ix, 25). 

Where houses are two stories in height, the upper portion 
is arranged very much on the plan of the lower one. The 
houses of the rich are larger and more elaborately orna- 
mented than those of the middle class, but the arrangement 
is the same. In the front of the house is a great arch, which 
leads to a court, a portion of which is raised above the level 
of the ground in the better class of dwellings. This raised 
portion is called the Lewan, which name is also given to the 
raised portion of the principal rooms. If there be more than 
one apartment in the house, they are arranged around and 
open into this court. In the houses of the rich the court 1s 
paved with marble, and ornamented with a fountain and 
flowers. In the warm weather an awning is spread over it. 
During the best part of the year the lewan forms the real 


* The Land and the Book, Vol. Il. p. 7. 
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house of the family. Here they gather during the day, eat, 
work, smoke, chat, and sleep on the pallets which they spread 
on the floor. Around a part, if not the whole, of the court, 
is a verandah, often nine or ten feet deep, over which, when 
there is more than one floor, runs a second gallery of like 
depth, with a balustrade. In the better class houses the 
harem or women’s apartment occupies the second floor. In 
houses of but one story which contain two courts, the women 
are given the rooms opening into the second court. The 
windows of the upper room often project several feet be- 
yond the wall of the house, and form a kiosk or latticed 
chamber, which screens the occupant from observation from 
without, but enables him to see what is passing in the 
Sirect. 

There are no special sleeping-apartments in Syrian 
houses. In the warm weather the family spread their mats 
or pallets, which they call their beds, on the floor of the 
lewan, and all lie down together, generally without undress- 
ing or making any change of garments. In the houses of 
the rich the divan or cushioned seat which extends around 
three sides of the principal rooms forms the bed. This 
divan sofa is used as a seat or lounging-place during the 
day. It is a little higher before than behind, being raised in 
front from six to twelve inches above the floor. It is cush- 
ioned softly, and is also provided with pillows or cushions 
four feet long and two feet wide, which lean against the wall, 
and form a support for the back of the person sitting on the 
divan. “ Except when the room is open towards the court, it is 
lighted by latticed windows at the upper end, usually extend- 
ing across its whole breadth, and forming a deep recess or 
balcony carried out on corbels, the floor of which is also fur- 
nished with a divan. The consequence of this arrangement 
of seats and balconies is that you sit with your back to the 
light, and your face to the door; the light, too, falls in a 
single mass, and from above, affording pictorial effects dear 
to the artist. Instead of this balcony there is sometimes a 
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small raised alcove, which, with the steps leading up to it, is 
shut off from the lewan by a screen of curiously wrought 
lattice-work. It is just large enough to hold a mattress and 
silk pillows, and to serve the rich Turk or Arab as a dor- 
mitory. 

There being no bed-rooms, in the European sense of the 
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word, it naturally follows that the apartments in the harem 
are the counterparts of those on the ground floor. But 
there 1s commonly in the harem a room called a ka’al 
which is particularly lofty, and has two raised portions or 
platforms, one on each hand of a person entering; one of 
these 1s generally larger than the other, and is the more 
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honorable part. ‘That portion of the roof which is over the 
floor of the room is a little elevated above the rest, and has 
in the centre a small lantern, the sides of which are of lat- 
tice-work, like the windows in general. All the rooms in 
the houses of the wealthy are lofty, generally fourteen feet 
or more in height; but the ka’ah is the largest and loftiest 
room, and in a large house it is a noble saloon.” It was in 
such a room, perhaps, that the Saviour ate the Passover 
with the disciples on the night before the Crucifixion, and 
instituted that most touching memorial of His love for man 
which we call the Lord’s 
Supper. (Luke "Gag 
le) 
eS “The lower rooms of 
fee the rich are, like the 
| courtyard, paved with 
marble, and have each a 
fountain, and the walls 
are adorned, breast high, 
with marble or beautiful 
COURT oF THE HoUsE or a weatrny WoOOd-work of yellow 
SYRIAN. cedar: they are fur- 

nished with cupboards for 

the stowage of bedding, and open niches or ornamental 
slabs for vases with water, sherbet, or flowers. The floor is 
divided into two parts: a lower and smaller one next the 
court, where the servants stand with folded arms watching 
their master’s looks; and a raised platform, like the dais in 
an old baronial hall, separated from the lower part by a 
handsome balustrade. The higher portion is called the 
fewan, and the lower portion the doorckaah. The former is 
reserved for the master of the house and his friends. When 
the attendance of the servants is required, if they be not in 
the doorckaah, they are summoned by clapping the hands, 
for house-bells are unknown inthe East. The lewan may be 
rendered delightfully cool by laying the doorckaah under 
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water. No one steps on the lewan without taking off his 
outer shoes, under which it is usual to wear a pair of thin 
leather slippers without soles. The ladies themselves re- 
cline on the divans with bare feet, or shod with embroidered 
velvet slippers. Whenever they quit these luxurious 
couches they put on a kind of wooden shoe or patten, six 
or eight inches high, made of ebony or other black wood, 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl: from long habit they are able 
to run about in these awkward things, and even to trip 
nimbly up and down stairs without falling. One of the 
chief reasons for the custom of their uncovering the feet is to 
avoid defiling a mat or carpet on which prayer is usually 
made. ‘This,as many authors have observed, illustrates the 
passages of Scripture (Ba it. 5; Josh: v. 15). 

“The ceiling is highly 
painted and adorned; the 
part over the lewan is 
sometimes vaulted, and dec- 
orated with pendent orna- 
ments, particularly in the 
houses of the Turks: more 
commonly the beams are left uncovered, and are carved, 
partially painted, and sometimes gilded. But the ceiling 
over the doorckaah, which is higher than that over the 
lewan, is usually more richly decorated, with small strips of 
gilding, and various gay colors, arranged in curiously com- 
plicated patterns, yet perfectly regular, and having a highly 
ornamental effect. The ceiling of a projecting window is 
often adorned in the same manner. Good taste is evinced 
by thus decorating only such parts as are not always before 
the eyes ; for to look long at so many lines intersecting each 
other in all directions would be painful. 

“In the East, ‘the room is the principle of all architec- 
ture ; it is the unit of which the house is the aggregate.’ No 
one cares for the external form of a building. Its proportion, 
its elegance, or its effect, are never considered. The archi- 
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tect, as well as the proprietor, thinks only of the apartments 
and there no deviation from fixed principles is tolerated, 
Money and space are equally sacrificed to give to each 
chamber its fixed form, light, and facility of access, without 
having to traverse a passage or another apartment to 
reach it. 

“This mode of construction, combining economy (in fur- 
niture, if not in architecture) with elegance, and simplicity 
with dignity, argues a people sober in mind and dignified in 
manner; orderly, cleanly, and decorous in their domestic 
habits ; while the ample means of accommodation for guests 
indicate a hospitable character and a convivial spirit. The 
undeviating form of the apartment leaves no ambiguity as 
to the relative position which each individual is entitled to 
occupy ; whilst the necessity of that arrangement is itself the 
effect of a more free intercourse between various ranks than 
would be practicable with our manners and with our apart- 
ments. Throughout the Turkish empire men of the very 
lowest rank often enter the reception-room of the grandee. 
Elders, old men, tradesmen, etc., are always asked to sit 
down, which the form of the apartment admits of without 
infringement of respect or etiquette. Even those who are 
not invited to sit down come and stand below the balus- 
trade; and thus every class becomes acquainted with every 
other, and the idea of animosity between different grades or 
classes of society is what never entered any man’s head. 

“Position in a room is, in the East, a question of gravity 
and importance. If a stranger enters unknown and unan- 
nounced, the measure of his first step, the point where he 
stops to make his salutation, and the attitude he assumes 
preparatory to doing so, wholly inappreciable as they would 
be to a European, convey instantly to the master of the 
house the quality of the guest, and the reception he expects, 
which no man exacts without being entitled to it.” 

Of furniture, as we understand the word, there is little or 
none in a Syrian house. The divan, or the hard platform in 
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‘the poorer houses, supplies all the needs of the people. 
The poor eat on the floor. The rich seat themselves upon 
mats or the cushions of the divan, and a small polygonal 
table or stool about fourteen inches high is set before them. 
On this is placed a tray, either of copper or some other 
metal, or of wicker work. Bread is placed on the mat by 
the tray, and a jar 

of water is set by cre= —— ———— 
it, except on formal — 
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my. <All present 
drink from this jar 
as they have need. 
The host and his | 
euests gather | 
around the tray, | 
sitting cross-legged 


on the cushions. 
The fare is plain, 
consisting of meats, 
soups, sauces, stews 
of rice, beans, or 
cracked wheat, 
called dburgul. | 
These are generally || 
Set on in deep ip ns 

. BED WITH PASSAGES FROM THE 
dishes or bowls. ane 
Some use spoons 
of wood or metal, but the majority of eaters dip their bread 
into the dish, from which all eat, and sop up the soup or 
gravy with it. (John xiii. 26.) The meats are either served 
in stews, or are boiled until they nearly drop to pieces, and 
can be easily pulled apart with the fingers. Knives and 
forks are not used. The Oriental seizes a piece of meat 
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from the common dish with his fingers, and, if a guest be 
present, will tear off the choice bits in this way and lay them 
before him; or, if it is desired to show the guest special 
honor, will insist upon putting them into his mouth, 

The hands being soiled by sucha mode of eating, must be 
washed at the close of the meal. A servant brings a pitcher 
and basin of the peculiar fashion of the country, and pours 
water over the hands of each person present, and offers him 
a napkin to dry them. In houses where there is no servant, 
the men perform this service for each other. “Great men 
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have those about them whose special business it is to pour 
water on their hands. Thus it was in ancient times. One 
of the servants said to Jehoshaphat, ‘ Here is Elisha, the son 
of Shaphat, which poured water on the hands of Elyah.’ It 
was an apparatus somewhat like this tight and ibriek that 
our Lord used at the close of His last supper with His dis- 
ciples, when He girded Himself with a napkin, and washed, 
not their hands, but their feet, and thus gave the most 
affecting lesson on humility the world has ever seen oF 
heard.” * 


* The Land and the Book, Vol. I. p. 183. 
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The modes of salutation are exceedingly formal. Friends, 
upon meeting, instead of shaking hands, strike the tips of 
their fingers together, and sometimes simply clasp hands, 
A priest, an emir, or a high official, meeting a layman or 
an inferior, offers the back of his hand to be kissed. To 
refuse to render him this mark of respect is to offer him a 
deadly insult. ‘The most common method of salutation is 
to touch the breast, the lips, and the forehead with the 
right hand. Intimate friends, meeting after a long absence, 
embrace, and kiss each other on the cheek, or sometimes 
on both cheeks. (Rom. xvi. 16; 1 Cor. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. xii. 

2; Gen. xxix. 13.) In saluting each other, the sexes are 
reserved and formal, never touching each other’s hands 
or persons. 

We have spoken of the courtesy of the Arabs in their 
intercourse with each other, and with strangers. Dr. 
Thompson relates an amusing anecdote illustrative of the 
extent to which this is carried. “A circumstance,” says he, 
“occurred the evening before, which explained the reason 
of this hasty migration. The captain of a band of horse- 
men, a few miles back, called to me and inquired if my 
companion could read Arabic, handing to him a letter 
which contained an order from Saied Beg to capture all 
the men of a particular Arab encampment, as they were 
accused of robbing the house of a Maronite priest. The 
Arabs, however, had got the start of the officer, and, by 
sunrise, were on the south side of the Owely, and within 
the jurisdiction of the Governor of Sidon. I was amused 
with the way with which my companion reproved the cap- 
tain, and, by implication, his master. It was thoroughly 
Arabic. ‘Why,’ said he, ‘can’t the keeper of this Khan 
read?’ ‘No.’ ‘Well, that’s a pity. It would be better 
if every Khanjy could read, and then it would not be 
necessary for an officer of Saied Beg to show his letters to 
any chance traveller that comes along. They might con- 


tain things which ought not to be published. I would 
* ’ 
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advise the Beg not to rent any of these Khans to one who 
can’t read.’ ‘Now,’ said I, as we rode along, ‘why not tell 
the officer himself that it was a shame for one in his station 
not to know how to read?’ ‘What! would you have me 
insult the officer of Saied Beg? Of course, that is what 
I meant, and he understood it; dt zt would never do to come 
straight up to the point and say so to his very beard.” 

Few of the people can write. Hence there has sprung 
up, or rather has existed from the earliest times, a class 
of professional letter-writers, one or more of whom is to 
be found in every community. The letter-writer sits near 
the gate, or the mosque, or in some conspicuous place, and 
those who wish to employ his services find him prepared 
with ink-horn, pens, paper, and sealing-wax. He writes at 
the dictation of his customer, or puts what he or she wishes 
to say into proper shape. The letter-writers are the re- 
cipients of all sorts of confidences, and could furnish many 
a bit of gossip, did they choose to do so; but their liveli- 
hood depends upon their discretion, and they do not violate 
the trust reposed in them. 

The Mohammedans are extremely careful in the fulfilment 
of their religious services. At sunrise, at noon, at sunset, 
and twice again during the day, the muzein from the sum- 
mit of the minarets of the mosques calls upon the faithful 
to pray, reminding them that it is the hour for prayer. At 
such times, all true believers, wherever they may be, break 
off from all other avocations and say their prayers, paying 
no heed to anything that is passing around them. “Let us 
stop and watch the ceremony as it goes on. That man, 
next us raises his open hands till the thumbs touch the ears, 
exclaiming aloud, ‘Al/ah-hi-akbar—God is great.’ After 
uttering mentally a few short petitions, the hands are 
brought down, and folded together near the girdle, while 
he recites the first chapter of the Koran, and two or three 
other short passages from the same book. And now h 
bends forward, rests his hands upon his knees, and repeat 
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three times a formula of praise to ‘God most great.’ Then, 
Standing erect, he cries, AMVah-hi-akbar, as at the begin- 
ning. Then see him drop upon his knees, and bend for- 
ward until his nose and forehead touch the ground, directly 
between his expanded hands. ‘This he repeats three times, 
muttering all the while the same short formula of prayer 
and praise. The next move will bring him to his knees, 
and then settling back upon his heels, he will mumble over 
various small petitions with sundry grunts and exclama- 
tions, according to taste and habit. He has now gone 
through one regular Rek’ah; and, standing up as at the 
first, and on exactly the same spot, he will perform a 
second, and even a third, if specially devout, with precisely 
the same genuflections. 

“There is certainly an air of great solemnity in their 
mode of worship, and, when performed by a large assem- 
bly in the mosques, or by a detachment of soldiers in 
concert, guided in their genuflections by an imaum or 
dervish, who sings the service, it is quite impressive. | 
have seen it admirably enacted by moonlight, on the wild 
banks of the Orontes, in the plain of Homath, and the 
scene was something more than romantic. But, alas! it 
was by as villanous a set of robbers as could be found, 
even in that lawless region. You think, then, that this 
solemn ceremony is mere hollow-hearted hypocrisy? Not 
exactly that; at least, not necessarily so, nor in all cases. 
I would be glad to believe there was ordinarily any cor- 
responding moral and religious feeling connected with this 
exterior manifestation of devotion. The Moslems them- 
selves, however, have no such idea. They are rather 
afraid of any one who is especially given to prayer—their 
prayers, 1 mean. They have a proverb to this effect: ‘If 
your neighbor has made the pilgrimage to Mecca once, 
watch him; if twice, avoid his society ; if three times, move 
into another street.’ And, certainly, no one acquainted 
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with the people will feel his confidence in an individual 
increased by the fact that he is particularly devout.” * 
The same writer gives the following curious instance 
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THE SOWER. 


of the wrath of an Arab when interrupted in his prayers. 
He turned furiously upon the intruder, and exclaimed, 
angrily: “ May God curse your grandfather, and the father 
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of your great-grandfather! Can't you give a man time 
pray? IL want to pray.” 

The means of cultivation are very primitive. The im- 
plements are the same as-those employed by the patriarchs. 
The plough used is very frail, and consists of a pole with 
a wooden share shod with iron. The share is a round 
sharp-pointed tooth, capable of making but a very small 
furrow. A yoke of oxen Is sufficient to draw it, but owing 
to its frail nature, it can be used only after the land has 
been moistened by the rain. The seed is sown broadcast 
over the fields and then ploughed in, half an acre being the 
greatest area of ground that can be thus gone over in a 
‘day. The harrow is not now used, although Job speaks of it 
‘(Job xxxix. 10), and Dr. Smith states, that in Biblical times 
‘the land was “brushed over with a light harrow, often of 
thorn bushes.” Arable lands in the vicinity of villages are 
worked in common. The Arabs find this necessary for 
their protection against predatory bands, and partly from 
‘motives of economy, as they are able to get along with but 
one sower for the-entire field. 

Barley ripens in Palestine a week or two before wheat, 
giving ample time to secure both harvests. Fine weather 
can almost always be reckoned upon at these periods. 
The amount of the yield varies according to the rain-fall 
of the year. The grain is reaped by a sickle, and some- 
times is pulled up by the roots. It is bound in sheaves, and 
carted to the threshing-floor, a circular spot of ground 
from 50 to 100 feet in diameter, and beaten down hard for 
the use to which it is put. Such places are permanent, 
and are well known in each locality. The grain is beaten out 
by flails in some instances, but generally by means of a 
sledge formed of two sharp planks fastened side by side 
and turned up in front, having sharp stones or irons pro- 
jecting from under the side. This is drawn over the straw 
by oxen, and the grain is rubbed out. (Isa. xxviii, 27; xlt. 
15; Amos 1. 3.) When the threshing is done, the heap 
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of straw is thrown with forks with great force against the 
wind. The chaff is blown away and the grain falls to the 
ground. The grain is frequently passed through a sieve 
for final cleansing. 

The harvest is a time of great anxiety to the Arab far- 
mers, for the wandering tribes are always on the watch for 
an opportunity to make a dash upon some unprotected 
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point, and carry off the grain that has been gathered in 
with so much labor. 

Flocks and herds constitute a large part of the wealth 
of the country. The sheep are cared for on the same plan 
that has prevailed for thousands of years. A fold or 
enclosure of rough stones, with a high wall, affords them 
Shelter for the night, and protection from the wolves and 
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other wild beasts that prowl about ready to attack them. 
A guard is maintained over these folds to prevent the theft 
of the sheep. In the morning the shepherd leads the flock 
forth to graze over the neighboring hills, and in the even- 
ing conducts them back to the fold. He generally goes 
before them, and they are trained to follow him, though 
some will stray off from the flock, and require to be called 
back by the shepherd or driven in by the dog. The 
fields are generally unfenced, and it is the shepherd’s duty 
to keep the sheep away from the growing crops, and to 
find pasture for them. He utters a peculiar cry from time 
to time to warn the flock of his presence, and they rec- 
ognize his voice and follow him. Should a stranger call 
to them, however, they will not follow him, but pause, 
and gaze around in alarm, or flee away. (John x. 3-5.) 
The shepherd is armed, in order that he may defend 
his charge, and there are many well-established instances 
of rare personal courage arising from the faithful perform- 
ance of this duty. (1 Sam. xvii. 34, 36.) The Bedawin 
keep a sharp eye on the flocks exposed to them, and the 
shepherd is often called upon to defend his charge against 
these robbers, as well as against the wolf, the leopard, and 
the panther. ‘ 
Almost all the allusions in the Bible to shepherd life 
can be verified by the actual experience of the shepherds 
of Palestine to-day. The shepherd has his favorites in the 
flock. These have their names, and answer to them with 
every evidence of delight. They rarely stray away, but 
remain with the shepherd. In the late autumn, when the 
pastures are burned up by the heat, and in the winter when 
the hill-sides are covered with snow, the task of the shep- 
herd in providing food for his flock is by no means a light 
or irresponsible one. Often, when the lambs are too tender 
to bear the fatigue of the long journey to the pasture, the . 
shepherd will take them in his arms, and carry them to rest 
them; and he exercises the greatest care and kindness in 
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leading the ewes who are with young. The Lord did not 
draw upon His fancy in the parable of the Good Shepherd, 
but used an image with which His hearers were perfectly 
familiar. 

Many of the restrictions of the Mosaic law respecting 
food are still in force in the East. ‘The camel, which was 
forbidden to the Hebrews, is eaten only by the wild Arabs. 
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Swine are held in abhorrence by Mohammedans, Druses, 
Jews, and nearly all Eastern nations, many Christians in 
Syria refusing to eat this meat. Travellers often preserve 
their supplies from the Arabs by laying slices of fat pork 
amongst them, thus defiling the whole mass in the eyes of 
a true believer. Birds of prey are not eaten; neither are 
vermin, such as rats, mice, bats, lizards, etc. The locust 
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and the snail are used by the Bedawin. The Druses some 
times eat the stork. It is also unlawful for a Mohammedan 
to eat animals, fowls, or birds that have been smothered or 
strangled, and cooked with the blood in them. Blood is 
never used in the preparation of food. The reader will call 
to mind the prohibition in Leviticus vii. 26, ‘ Ye shall eat no 
manner of blood, whether it be .of fowl, or of beast, in any 
of your dwellings.” 

The funeral ceremonies of the Mohammedans are pecu- 
liar, and not without interest. The body is borne to the 
cemetery on a bier, and the relatives and friends follow on 
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ANCIENT SARCOPHAGUS. 


foot without any effort at order in their procession. The 
women go in front, as they are not allowed to mingle with 
the men. As the cortege passes along, the crowd chants in 
a low, sad monotone, the constant refrain, “Za lah dla 
Allah, W’ Muhammedha russil Allah,’ “There is no God 
but God, and Mohammed is the Prophet of God.” This 
they chant over and over again until the grave is reached, 
the women mingling their wild shrieks with the dirge all the 
while, tossing their arms furiously. 

Arrived at the grave, a circle is formed around it, and 
three men take their positions within the ring. After a 
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moment of silence the three break out into a sort of un- 
earthly hymn, the only words of which a listener from the 
Western world can distinguish are, “ Ya-Allah! Ya-Allah! 
Allah! Allah!” which they repeat without limit. The sing- 
ing is slow and measured at first, but grows faster and 
wilder as it proceeds, until at last it degenerates into a fierce 
howl, the singers seeming more like lunatics than mourners. 
This they keep up until they cither fall into convulsions, or 
are forced to cease from absolute exhaustion. In the former 
case they are supposed 

to be seized with a kind a 
of divine trance, and en- 
joy the highest consider- 
ation from the bystand- _™; 
ers. At these funerals 
the mourners are usual- 
ly hired, and the frantic #& 
grief witnessed on such = 
occasions is doubtless = a4) 
only an effort to earn 
their wages. The sep- WOMEN GRINDING CORN. 
ulchres are kept white 

and clean, being constantly whitewashed. 

There are no mills in Palestine such as we find in Europe 
and America. From time immemorial the people of this 
country have used a hand-mill, which is worked entirely by 
women. It consists of two millstones, the lower stationary 
and the other revolving upon an axle set into the lower 
stone and provided with an upright handle. Two women 
sit facing each other, and each seizes the handle of the upper 
stone. They push it back and forth between them, work- 
ing very rapidly. The woman whose right hand is disen- 
gaged pours the grain from time to time into an opening 
in the upper stone. It is fatiguing work, and only female 
Slaves are made to perform it, except where the family is 
too poor to own slaves. In ancient times captives taken in 
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war were obliged to grind at the mill. This was a part of 
the humiliation put upon Samson after his capture and the 
destruction of his sight, by the Philistines. (Judges xvi. 21.) 

The Arabs have little idea of music. Their singing is a 
mere utterance of monotonous and nasal gutturals, yet they 
enjoy it, and listen with the keenest delight to performances 
which are simple torture to one from over the sea. Their 
musical instruments too are of the rudest and simplest kind. 
One of these is the #édéin,a species of harp, which the 
player holds in his lap while performing on it. Another is 


SKIN BOTTLES. 


the kamanjceh, a sort of three-stringed violin. A favorite 
instrument is the ’ood, or guitar. The tambourine, or def, 
the kettle-drum, or x#kkazrat, and the cymbals, and casta- 
nets, are also much used by them. The modern dwellers 
in Palestine differ very much in this respect from the ancient 
Jews, who appear to have had a very efficient and well-or- 
ganized system of instrumental music for the temple service. 

Water, being scarce in many parts of Palestine, is carried 
about and sold by dealers in this beverage. They trans- 
port it in the skins of animals, such as sheep, which are 
tanned and prepared in their original shape. 

As in ancient times, so now. one of the most terrible 
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plagues of Palestine is the loathsome disease known as lep- 
rosy. A number of unfortunate creatures afflicted with this 
malady are to be found at Jerusalem, where they are com- 
pelled to remain without the city; but they may be met with 
in other parts of the country. The 13th and 14th chapters 
of Leviticus contain minute directions concerning this dis- 
ease, and it would seem that Moses, appreciating its true 
character, was intent upon its extinction, or at least upon 
restricting it within the narrowest possible limits. Those 
who were merely suspected were shut up, and if the disease 
declared itself the individual was immediately removed out 
of the camp, and not only he, but everything he touched, 
was declared unclean. For all practical purposes, the same 
laws prevail to this day. The lepers, when not obliged to 
live outside the city, have a separate abode assigned to 
them, and are shunned as unclean and dangerous. No 
healthy person will touch them, eat with them, or use any 
of their clothes or utensils, and with good reason. The 
leper was required by Moses to stand apart, and give warn- 
ing by crying unclean! unclean! ‘Thus the ten men that 
met our Saviour stood afar off, and lifted up their voice of 
entreaty. They still do the same substantially, and, even in 
their begging, never attempt to touch you. Among tent- 
dwelling Arabs the leper is literally put out of the camp. 
“It is feared as contagious; it is certainly and inevita- 
bly hereditary; it is loathsome and polluting ; its victim is 
shunned by all as unclean; it is most deceitful in its action. 
New-born children of leprous parents are often as pretty and 
as healthy in appearance as any, but by-and-by its presence 
and workings become visible by some of the signs described 
in the 13th chapter of Leviticus. The ‘scab’ comes on by de- 
grees in different parts of the body; the hair falls from the 
head and eyebrows; the nails loosen, decay, and drop off; 
joint after joint of the fingers and toes shrink up and slowly 
fall away. The gums are absorbed, and the teeth disap: 
pear. The nose, the eyes, the tongue, and the palate are 
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slowly consumed, and finally the wretched victim sinks into 
the earth and disappears, while medicine has no power to 
stay the ravages of this fell disease, or even to mitigate sen- 
sibly its tortures.” * . 

The entire country is kept in a state of alarm by the wan- 
dering tribes east of the Jordan. None can tell at what 
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moment these fierce sons of the desert may make a dash 
over the river, burn a village, destroy or carry off the crops, 
and bring ruin upon the people. Some communities pur- 
chase exemption from these outrages at a fixed price. The 
Turkish government is utterly powerless to prevent them, 
and the people are obliged to protect themselves as best 
they can. The land is infested with robbers, who waylay 
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Jonely travellers, or unprotected caravans. [very man goes 
armed, and in travelling each one regards every stranger 
he encounters with suspicion. [except under the protection 
of an armed escort, travelling is dangerous in Palestine. 
Only one or two roads in the entire country are considered 
safe. “The Arabs of this wild and difficult country, while 
bowing to the Sultan as their spiritual lord, pay as little re- 
spect to his temporal rights as the Italians of Genoa do to 
those of their Pope. For the most part they are a pastoral 
people . . . owning no masters under heaven, but disease 
and death. Of the great Sultan in Stamboul they have only 
a faint and vague idea; a ghostly and spiritual, rather than 
a mortal dread. When an imperial hatt or edict is promul- 
gated in the Khalif’s name, they hold themselves free to 
obey it or reject it, as they please.” Among such a people, 
the will of the local ruler or sheikh is the only law. There 
is no such thing as government. The Pasha of Jerusalem 
is laughed at and defied beyond the walls of the cities. The 
Arabs have swift mares, and know every hiding-place in 
the land. Let the Pasha order as he pleases; they follow 
their own impulses, which are their only laws. 


GCHAPTE Re 
HISTORICAL. 


The Beginning of the History of the Holy Land—The Journey of Abraham—Original 
inhabitants of Palestine—The Canaanites—Perizzites—Hittites—A morites—Hivites— 
Jebusites—Girgasites—Palestine during the Sojourn of Israel in Egypt—The Phoeni- 
cians—Their strength and prosperity—Tyre and Sidon—Commerce and wealth of 
Phoenicia—The Philistines—Their importance and power—The Conquest of Canaan 
—The Period of the Judges—Demand for a King—Saul—The Hebrew Monarchy— 
David—Capture of Mount Zion—Jerusalem—David’s Kingdom—Solomon’s glory and 
dominions—The Revolt of the Ten Tribes—Rise and fall of the Kingdom of Israel— 
The Kingdom of Judah—Its Overthrow—The Captivity—Return of the Jews—Jeru- 
salem and the Temple Rebuilt—Conquests of Alexander the Great—His meeting with 
the High Priest—Alexander’s true place in Sacred History—Death of Alexander, and 
destruction of his Empire—Judzea conquered by Ptolemy—The Septuagint—Its influ- 
ence upon the Jewish nation and the world—Judzea becomes a part of the Syrian King- 
dom—Outrages of Antiochus Epiphanes—He defiles and plunders the Temple—Mas- 
sacres in Jerusalem—Antiochus attempts to destroy the Jewish religion—Revolt and 
wars of the Maccabees—- Prosperity of Judzea under the Maccabees—-Intervention of Rome 
—Pompey takes Jerusalem—His impious intrusion into the Holy of Holies—Success 
of Antipater—Crassus Plunders the Temple—Herod the Great—Herod rebuilds the 
Temple—Judzea a Roman Province—Oppressions of the Roman Governors—Revolt 
of the Jews—The War of Independence—Siege and capture of Jerusalem by Titus— 
Destruction of the City—Subsequent history of Judzea under the Romans—The Mo- 
hammedan Conquest—Jerusalem surrenders to Omar—Decline of Palestine and Syria 
—Fatal consequences of the Mohammedan rule—Invasion of the Turks—The Cru- 
sades—The Latin Kingdom—The Christians expelled from Palestine—Mohammed 
Ali invades Palestine—Victories of Ibrahim Pasha—Syria and Palestine restored to 
the Sultan. 


iy, “HE history of Palestine opens with the departure of 
{|| Abraham from his old home to the land promised 
Mite to him for an inheritance by Jehovah. Abraham 

ie) was the tenth of the patriarchs from Shem, and the 
twentieth from Adam (inclusive). At the time of God’s call 
to him, he was dwelling in “Ur of the Chaldees” (Acts vit. 
2) with his family and kindred. Some writers have identi- 
fied the ancient city of Ur with Or-fah, in the highlands of 
Mesopotamia (Aram), which unite the table land of Arme- 
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nia to the valley of the Euphrates. In later ages the city 
was called Edessa by the Greeks, and was the capital of 
Abgarus or Acbarus, who was said to have received the 
letter and portrait of the Saviour. Other sites have been 
claimed for it. Pococke states that it “is the universal 
belief of the Jews,” and the loca! tradition, that Ur and 
Orfah are the same place. 

In obedience to the command of God, who had selected 
the family to be the preservers of His religion, and the an- 
cestors of the nation destined to perpetuate it, the house- 
hold of Terah left their old home, and took up their abode 
‘at Haran, or, as it is called, and more correctly, in the New 
Testament, Charran. This place is now called HYarrén, and 
stands on the Belk, a small tributary of the Euphrates. The 
Romans called it Charrz, and near it Crassus was defeated. 
It retained to a late period the worship of the gods of Chal- 
dza, while Edessa was the principal seat of Christianity in 
this region. Terah died here, and his son Nahor, pleased 
with the fertility of the country, took up his abode perma- 
nently at Haran. 

Meanwhile Abraham, as soon as his father was buried, 
and, it would seem, in obedience to a second call from God, 
took leave of his brother Nahor, and continued his journey, 
with Sarah, his wife, and his nephew Lot. He went out in 
implicit reliance upon the Divine promise, his future home 
being simply described to him by the Almighty as “a land 
that I will show thee;” and so “he went out, not knowing 
whither he went.” Crossing the Euphrates, he separated 
himself entirely from the land of his birth. Hence the: 
Canaanites called him the “ Hebrew’”—“the man who had 
crossed the river”—‘“the emigrant from Mesopotamia.” 
Passing through the Syrian Desert, he seems to have 
tarried a while at Damascus, which was even then a city. 
Here he appears to have met with his faithful servant 
Eliezer, whom he made “steward of his house.” From 
Damascus, he passed farther south, crossed the Jordan, and 
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entered the Promised Land, making his first halt in the val- 
ley of Shechem, or Sichem. [Hlere God appeared to him 
again, and renewed his promise that this land should be the 
home of the patriarch’s children; and here Abraham erected 
the first altar to Jehovah that was set up in Palestine. 

The country at this time was occupied by the Canaanites, 
who were the descendants of Canaan, the fourth son of 
Ham, and the grandson of Noah. The word Canaanite 
properly signifies /ow, and was sometimes used to desig- 
nate a particular tribe occupying a portion of Palestine ; but 
in its more general sense it was applied to all the earlier 
inhabitants of the Holy Land, and included seven nations. 
These were, “I. The Canaanites, the /ow/anders, who in- 
habited the plain on the lower Jordan and that on the sea- 
shore. (Gen. x. 18-20; Num. xiii. 29; Josh. xi. 3.) These 
plains were the richest and most important part of the coun- 
try, and it is not unlikely that this was one of the reasons 
for the name of ‘Canaanite’ being applied as a general 
name to the inhabitants of the land. 

“IJ, The PerizziITEs seem, next to the Canaanites, to have 
been the most important tribe, as ‘the Canaanite and the 
Perizzite’ are frequently mentioned together to the exclu- 
sion of the other tribes, as the inhabitants of the land. (Gen. 
mii 7; xxxiv. 30; jJudg.1.4,5.) In Judg.i. 4, 5, they are 
placed in the southern part of the Holy Land, and in Josh. 
Xvi. 15-18, they occupy with the Rephaim, or giants, the 
‘forest country’ in the western flanks of Mount Carmel. 

“TI. The Hurrires, or children of Heth, were a small 
tribe at Hebron, of whom Abraham purchased the Cave of 
Machpelah. (Gen. xxiii. 7-18.) They are represented as a 
peaceful people, and thus Abraham, though he chose his 
allies in war from the Amorites, goes to the Hittites for his 
grave. 

“TV. The AMorITESs, 7zountaineers, a warlike tribe, occu- 
pied first the barrier heights west of the Dead Sea, at the 
same place which afterwards bore the name of En-gedi, 
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stretching westward towards Hebron. (Gen. xiv. 3, comp. 
xii. 8.) They afterwards crossed the Jordan, and inhabited 
the rich tract bounded by the Jabbok on the north, the Ar- 
non on the south, Jordan on the west, and ‘the wilderness’ 
on the east. (Judg. x1. 21, 22.) This was, perhaps, in the 
most special sense, the ‘land of the Amorites (Num. xxi. 31; 
Josh. xii. 2, 3; xiil. 9; Judg. xi. 21, 22); but their possessions 
are distinctly stated to have extended to the very feet of 
Hermon (Deut. ii. 8; 1v. 48), embracing ‘all Gilead and 
Bashan’ (Deut. ii. 10), with the Jordan Valley on the east 
of the river (iv. 49), and forming together the land of the 
‘two kings of the Amorites,’ Sihon and Og. (Deut. xxxi. 4; 
heSsh.dt i LOsmixeo ; 2av-Te9) 

“V. The Hivires are first named at the time of Jacob’s 
return to the Holy Land, where they occupied Shechem. 
(Gen. xxxiv. 2.) At the timeof the conquest by@eshua, 
they were living on the northern confines of western Pales- 
tine—‘ under Hermon, in the land of Mizpeh’ (Josh. xi. 3)— 
‘in Mount Lebanon, from Mount Baal-Hermon to the enter- 
ing in of Hamath.’ (Judg. i. 3.) 

“VI. The JesusiTes, a mountain tribe, inhabiting Jebus 
(Jerusalem), where they continued to dwell with the children 
of Judah and Benjamin to a late date. (Num. xii. 29; Josh. 
Mie 3 vo—62 ; Judg.1..21,; ee) 

“VII. The Gircasites, whose position is quite uncertain. 
(Gen, x. 16am. 21; Josh. iim; sD 

The patriarchs were but strangers and sojourners in the 
Land of Promise; they owned but little of it, and existed in 
the midst of strangers as those who had no abiding-place. 

During the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt, several im- 
portant changes took place in the character and location of 
the inhabitants of Palestine. The maritime nation of Phee- 
nicia, lying immediately upon the north of Palestine, had 
srown up silently and rapidly, and had become the most 
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enlightened and the wealthiest community of the ancient 
world. It was the pioneer of commerce, enterprise and 
civilization. The ships of Tyre and Sidon covered the Medi- 
terranean, and even passed beyond the Pillars of Hercules 
into the stormy Atlantic. They occupied or controlled the 
whole Asiatic coast of the Mediterranean, from Casius to 
Carmel. ‘They are called Canaanites in Judges 1. 32, 33, 
and so called themselves on their coins, being descended 
from Sidon, the oldest son of Canaan. They were not con- 
tent with their own limits, but spread their power and influ- 
ence by founding colonies along the Mediterranean. Car- 
thage, in Africa, was a Phoenician colony, as was also Caiiliz 
in Spain, on the Atlantic coast. Their trade extended to 
Egypt, Persia, Italy, Spain, India, and Russia, and they even 
ventured as far inthe Atlantic as Britain. Phoenicia had not 
attained its greatest point of power and prosperity at the 
time of the Exodus, and did not reach it until about 1050 
B.c. For about five hundred years from that date, it re- 
mained the wealthiest and most enterprising nation of the 
world, and then began its decline. At the time of Israel’s 
entrance into Palestine, the Phcenicians, whose territory was 
included within the limits of the heritage of the tribes, had 
secured a firm hold upon their country, and were in a con- 
dition to dispute its possession stubbornly with the new- 
comers. 

The seaboard of the Holy Land at the time of the Ex- 
odus was held by the Philistines, a strong and warlike nation, 
concerning whose origin authorities differ, some claiming for 
them a Hamitic and others a Shemitic origin. It seems 
most probable that they were the descendants of Ham. 
They are supposed by some of those who favor the latter 
view to have come into Palestine from Egypt; the advocates 
of their Shemitic origin regard them as having come from 
the island of Crete. They are believed to have come into 
Canaan before the days of Abraham, and during his sojourn 
in that country they were a pastoral tribe in the neighbor- 
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hood of Gerar. (Gen. xxi. 32-34; xxvi. 1-8.) During the 
patriarchal period and the residence of the Israelites in 
Egypt, the Philistines abandoned their nomadic habits, and 
grew into a permanent and powerful nation. They settled 
in the fertile plain which bordered the sea-coast, and which 
was in consequence called the Plain of Philistia. The im- 
mense fertility of this plain was the secret of their wealth 


WAR-CHARIOTS. 


and prosperity. In times. of famine and scarcity all the 
neighboring nations and tribes looked to them for bread. 
The low country which they inhabited was favorable to their 
growth as a military power, as it enabled them to move 
‘their troops with care and rapidity, and admitted of the 
manoeuvres of war-chariots, “the artillery of the ancients,” 
in which they were always very strong. They are also be- 
lieved to have possessed a navy, as they are several times 
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mentioned by profane historians in accounts of naval expe- 
ditions and battles. Gaza and Askelon had ports attached 
to them. Numerous well-fortified cities were built by the 
Philistines in the plain, the undulating character of which 
afforded many admirable sites for such strongholds. 

Thus the two most prominent nations occupying Palestine 
at the period of the conquest by the Israelites were the 
Phoenicians on the north, and the Philistines on the south; 
for it will be remembered that the Land of Promise ex- 
tended from the Arabian Desert to the sea, and from the 
Desert of Sinai to “the entering in of Hamath,” the name 
given in Scripture to the low range of hills which forms the 
water-shed between the Orontes and the Litany. The north 
part, or Phoenicia, was never occupied by the Israelites. 
The Philistine plain was a source of constant contention, and 
was rarely ever a secure and peaceful possession of Israel. 
The Land of Possesszon extended only from Dan on the north 
to Beersheba on the south. 

The period of Hebrew history known as the “ Days of 
the Judges” was a continuous struggle between the Israel- 
ites and the native tribes, The mountain region was con- 
quered with comparative ease, but the low country offered 
a stubborn and effective resistance. Not only was this so, 
but the Philistines frequently turned the tide against the 
Israelites, who at times wavered in their allegiance to their 
Divine Ruler, and gained such an ascendency over them 
that they were able to oppress them cruelly. Yet when the 
people turned to God in penitence, he heard their prayers 
and raised them up champions who beat back the Philistines, 
and for a time put an end to the oppression. Hebrew 
history is rich in the names of these champions, such as 
Shamgar, Samson, Gideon, Deborah and David. 

During the period of the Judges, Jehovah Himself was 
the leader and ruler of Israel, and their government was a 
pure Theocracy. In war-their armies were directed by 
commands from Heaven, against which no human power 
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could prevail, the only exceptions to this rule being those 
occasions upon which Jehovah, to punish the Israelites for 
their sins, delivered them into the hands of their enemies for 
chastisement. In peace their counsels were directed from 
on high. The Judges were God's designated representa- 
tives for this purpose and acted always in His name. ‘This 
was clearly understood by the Israelites, and was often 
acknowledged by their enemies. “ The history of the whole 
period is summed up in a passage which connects the Book 
of Judges with that of 
Joshua. (Judg. i. 6-19.) : E> 
After the death of Josh- “ ce 

ua, the people remained zoel = Pi, ON 
faithful to Jehovah, so —_ | ‘ 
long as the generation 
lasted which had seen 
all his mighty works. 
‘And there arose an- 
other generation after 
them, which knew not 
Jehovah, nor yet the 
works which He had 
done for Israel.’ They 
fell into the worship of 
‘Baalim,’ the idols of the MOLOCH. 

country, and especially 

of Baal and Ashtaroth; and they were given over into the 
hands of the enemies whose gods they served. Their career 
of conquest was checked, and heathen conquerors oppressed 
them ; but, though punished, they were not forsaken by God. 
As often as they were oppressed, He raised up ‘judges,’ who 
delivered them from their oppressors. But, as often as they 
were delivered, they disobeyed their judges, and declined 
into idolatry ; and, ‘when the judge was dead, they returned 
and corrupted themselves more than their fathers.’ For 
this unfaithfulness on their part to the covenant, God kept 
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back the full accomplishment of His promise to drive out 
the nations before them, who were left at Joshua's death ; 
indeed, it was in foresight of their sin that He had not en- 
tirely delivered those nations into the hand of Joshua.” 
(judg. ii, 20-23; iil. 1-4.) 

The Israelites were not satisfied with the Divine Govern- 
ment, however. They wanted a king, a visible ruler like 
the nations around them, and rejected Jchovah and de- 
manded an earthly sovereign. The Prophet Samuel, their 
last Judge, endeavored to dissuade them from their foolish 
course, but they would not heed him. He applied himself 
to God in prayer for direction in the emergency, and received 
the startling announcement, which placed the conduct of the 
people in its true light, * They have not rejected ¢hee, but 
they have rejected Mer from reigning over them.” “God 
pitied the infirmities of His people, even while He punished 
their self-will by granting their desire.” Warning them of 
the evils which would spring from an earthly monarchy, the 
Almighty directed Samuel to select and anoint Saul, the son 
of Kish, a wealthy and powerful Benjamite. Thus began 
the Hebrew monarchy. 

Saul began to reign in 1095 B.c. He reigned thirty-nine 
years, and this period was a continuous struggle with the 
Philistines, with varying fortune. The defeat and death of 
Saul and his son Jonathan at Mount Gilboa called to the 
throne its brightest ornament, David, the son of Jesse, and 
the great-grandson of the beautiful Ruth. He had already 
achieved fame as a warrior, his first exploit, his victory over 
the Philistine champion, Goliath of Gath, having been fol- 
lowed by a series of brilliant actions which had made him a 
tried and approved veteran by the time he ascended the 
throne. Under him the Israelitish nation was consolidated 
and raised to a high degree of prosperity and power. After 
he had reigned seven years at Hebron, he took Jebus, the 
stronghold of. the Jebusites, and changing its name to Jeru- 
salem, made it his capital (B. c. 1045). He established his 
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authority firmly at home, and extended his power and do- 
minions by foreign conquests. He conquered the Philis- 
tines, and made their territory a part of his kingdom. He 
compelled the warlike tribes that inhabited the mountains 
of Sinai and the rocks of Petra to submit to his sway, and 
made those that roamed over the plateaus of Gilead and 
Bashan tributary. The chief towns in Syria were held by 
Hebrew garrisons, and from the Euphrates to the borders 
of Egypt, David was supreme lord. He did not attempt 
the conquest of Phcenicia, but took a statesman’s view of the 
matter. The people of that country excelled in the arts of 
peace, and their control of the commerce of the ancient 
world made their friendship valuable to any nation. The 
Hebrew monarch knew that if he conquered the country he 
would, no doubt, drive away all the prosperity it had gained 
by years of steady and peaceful thrift, and he entered into 
treaties of the closest friendship with the Phoenician Hiram, 
king of Tyre, and thus secured more important advantages 
for his own people than he could possibly have gained by 
war. Hiram became his sincere and life-long friend, and at 
David’s death transferred this good-will to Solomon. Phee- 
nician workmen, architects and artists, built David’s palace 
on Mount Zion, and Solomon’s Temple on Mount Moriah. 
Upon the Death of David, Israel was one of the strongest 
and most prosperous states of the East. 

Solomon was a man of peace. He used the power and 
resources left him by his father to increase the wealth and 
expand the commerce of Israel. His fleets, manned by the 
seamen of Tyre, navigated the Red Sea, and traded with 
India and Africa, his principal port being at Ezion Geber, at 
the head of the Gulf of Akabah. He had vessels also in 
the Mediterranean, and traded with Spain. He built the 
stately city of “Tadmor in the Wilderness,” as a station for 
the overland trade with Assyria and Persia. This noble 
city, long after, under the name of Palmyra, became the 
capital of the ill-starred empire of Zenobia, and even now 
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its ruins are among the most striking and beautiful in the 
world. 

The crowning glory of the reign of Solomon was the 
building of the Temple at Jerusalem. The city thus became 
the centre of the religion as well as the government of the 
kingdom, a dignity it never lost, and which culminated in 
the labors, death, and resurrection of David's greater Son. 

Solomon retained the kingdom left him by his father, but 
under his son, Rehoboam, it was divided. Ten of the tribes 
of Israel, occupying the greater portion of the land, revolted 
under the leadership of Jeroboam, an Ephraimite, B. c. 975, 
who made Shechem the capital of his new kingdom of 
Israel. Only Judah and Benjamin remained faithful to Re- 
hoboam, whose territory was henceforth called the kingdom 
of Judah. Jeroboam, in order to make a reunion impossible, 
endeavored to lead the people into idolatry, and set up two 
calves, as symbols of Jehovah and objects of worship, one at 
Dan and the other at Bethel. 

The two kingdoms were henceforth riva.s, e.r very rela- 
tionship but serving as a cause of jealousy. Frequent wars 
occurred between them, with varying success, but occasion- 
ally, when threatened by a common danger, they would 
unite for their mutual protection. The necessity for the 
alliance having passed, however, the union was soon dis- 
solved. 

The history o1 tne two kingdoms, though similar in many 
respects, was in the main different, and strikingly significant 
in each case. Although the northern kingdom, which in- 
cluded the greater part of the land and the bulk of the 
population, would seem at the first glance to have had the 
advantage; it was in all the essentials of a stable monarchy 
inferior to that of Judah, which possessed the advantages of 
an organized government, the accumulated treasures left by 
Solomon, the prestige of the great names of David and 
Solomon, the largest and strongest city in Palestine for a 
capital, and the magnificent Temple, and the national religion. 
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“T'rom the very first, the blot of rebellion cluny to the 
cause of Isracl; the divine selection of Jeroboam to punish 
the sins of Solomon was not held to justify his rebellion. 
He was, indeed, assured that obedience to God's law would 
be rewarded by the establishment of his kingdom and _ his 
dynasty ; but his very first acts severed every religious bond 
to Jehovah and his worship, and his course was followed by 
his successors, of whom, with scarcely an exception, we read 
the emphatic sentence, ‘he did evil in the sight of Jehovah, 
and walked in the way of Jeroboam, who made Israel to 
sin.’ 

“On the other hand, the kingdom of Judah was pre- 
served from the defection of the other tribes, expressly for 
the sake of God's covenant with David, and to maintain 
his worship at its chosen seat; and the immediate conse- 
quence of Jeroboam’s 7¢/zgzous revolt was to drive all the 
priests and Levites to Jerusalem. With the line of David 
remained God’s promise of a permanent kingdom, made 
doubly sure by its ultimate reference to the Messiah; in 
that family the crown was handed on, generally from father 
to son; while, in Israel, the dynasty of Jeroboam ended with 
his son; and there followed a series of murders and usurpa- 
tions, amid which the longest dynasties, those of Omri and 
Jehu, only numbered four and five kings each. From the 
disruption to the epoch at which Ahaziah, king of Judah, 
and Jehoram, king of Israel, were killed at the same time by 
Jehu, a period of ninety years (B. c. 975-884), Judah had 
only six kings (though Ahaziah reigned but one year), while 
Israel had nine; and, in the whole period of 255 years, from 
the disruption to the captivity of Israel, twelve kings of 
Judah occupy the same space as nineteen kings of Israel; a 
striking indication of the greater stability of the former 
dynasty. The moral superiority is equally striking, not 
only in the preservation of the worship of Jehovah at Jeru- 
salem, while Israel was sunk in idolatry, but even on the 
comparatively weak ground of the personal character of the 
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kings. It is true that the house of David was deeply cor- 
rupted, chiefly by its connection with the wicked house of 
Ahab; but it boasts the names of Asa, Jehoshaphat, Uzziah, 
Jotham, the godly Hezekiah, the penitent Manasseh, the 
pure Josiah; while not one of the kings of Israel is free 


from the blot of 
savicuataallil lly N WIA E 

Aiea Voce for even the fierce 
a | zeal of Jehu had no 
i ee] purity of motive. 
The two kingdoms 
were equally dis- 
tinguished in their 
' final fate. The 
sentence of cap- 
li tivity was executed 
' upon Israel about 
wal. 130 years sooner 
Ty than on Judah; and 
. while the ten tribes 
- never returned to 
_ their land, and only 
a scattered Siem 
nant of them shared 
the restoration of 
mt a Bae : | Judah, the latter be- 
| { ih ii came once more a 
iS ; a NE ll small but powerful 
fe ant nation, not free 
SHALMANESER. from the faults of 
their fathers, but 
worshipping God with a purity and serving him with a 
heroic zeal unequalled since the days of Joshua, and pre- 
paring for the restoration of the true spiritual kingdom 

under the last great Son of David.” 
Omri, the fifth king of Israel from Jeroboam, built the city 
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of Samaria, and made it the capital of his kingdom, and 
such it remained to the end. Syria, whose capital was Da- 
mascus, was the great rival of Israel, and at length became 
its mistress in the reign of Hazael, who completely subju- 
gated Israel. Upon the death of Hazael, Israel regained its 
independence, and even captured Damascus (8.c.825). It 
retained its independence until the Assyrian conquerors 
overran the kingdom of Syria, and passed south into Pales- 
tine. Samaria was captured by Shalmaneser, king of As- 
syria, B. c. 721, and the Israelitish kingdom brought to an 
end. The people were carried away captive by the con- 
_querors, and colonies of Assyrians introduced into the 
country in their stead. The new inhabitants brought their 
religion with them, and worshipped their idols in their new 
homes. They found the country much troubled with wild 
beasts, and supposing that the disasters they suffered from 
these ferocious creatures were a punishment sent upon them 
by the gods of Palestine for their neglect of them, they en- 
deavored to propitiate the local deity, of whom they were 
ignorant, by joining his worship to that of their idols. They 
obtained the services of an Israelitish priest, who taught 
them the faith of the Hebrews, which they appear to have 
adopted in an imperfect form. The descendants of these 
colonists figure in the later history of Palestine under the 
name of Samaritans. In consequence of their adoption of 
the Israelitish faith, they claimed equality with the Jews as 
true children of Abraham, but their claim was rejected with 
scorn, and thus a bitter hatred sprang up between the two 
nations. A few families lineally descended from the Sama- 
ritans still exist at Nabulus, the ancient capital of Jeroboam. 

The kingdom of Judah had not yet worked out its des- 
tiny. It continued to exist for 133 years after the destruc- 
tion of Israel; but it fell at last before the same power that 
had smitten the northern kingdom. Nebuchadnezzar, in 
B.C, 606, took Jerusalem, and carried off a portion of the 
people into captivity. He spared the city, however, making 
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ita dependency of his empire. Sixteen years later, Zede- 
kiah, the Jewish king, having rebelled against his imperial 
master, the remorseless Nebuchadnezzar marched against 
him with a vast army, and once more laid siege to Jerusa- 
lem. The city held out for nearly two years, but in B. c. 
588, it was captured, sacked, and destroyed, together with 
the Temple. Zedekiah, the last of the royal line of David, 
was taken before his conqueror, his eyes were put out, and 
he was carried, together with his peopse, into captivity in 
Babylon. The sacred vessels of the Temple became the 
spoil of the victors, and were afterwards used to adorn their 
impious revels. The captivity of the Jews lasted seventy 
years, dating from the first capture of Jerusalem by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 

In 536 3.c., Cyrus, having taken Babylon, restored the 
Jews to liberty and gave them permission to return to their 
own country. They were allowed to rebuild Jerusalem and 
the Temple, which work consumed the first twenty years 
after their return, and was greatly interfered with by the 
Samaritans. Palestine was at this time, and until the down- 
fall of the Babylonish empire, the supremacy of which was 
extended over the Itast by Nebuchadnezzar, and continued 
by its Medo-Persian sovereigns, governed by a Persian 
satrap or governor, whose residence was at Damascus, and 
whose jurisdiction embraced Syria also. The real head of 
the Jewish nation, however, was the High Priest, who was 
made deputy-governor, and under his rule the Jews were 
in many respects one of the most favored communities in 
the empire. Phoenicia endeavored to throw off the Persian 
yoke, but in vain. The empire was too strong to be suc- 
cessfully resisted by a single state, and that one used to the 
arts of peace rather than of war. The Persian governor of 
Damascus besieged Sidon, and seeing no hope of success 
or escape, the inhabitants set fire to the city and destroyed 
it, perishing with all their treasures in the conflagration 
(zp. c. 250). The other towns made no effort at resist- 
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ance, but submitted at once, appalled by the catastrophe at 
Sidon. 

The battle of Issus (8. c. 333) broke the Persian power 
in Western Asia, and introduced a new element into the 
politics of Palestine and the neighboring countries. It also 
placed the control of its affairs in the hands of a new race— 
the Greeks. Ali of Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine passed 
under the dominion of Alexander the Great. Tyre and 
Askelon refused to submit. Tyre was considered impreg- 
nable, as it was built on an island four hundred and forty 
fathoms from the mainland, and possessed a strong fleet by 
means of which the garrison could be reinforced and sup- 
plied from the sea. Alexander was not daunted by the 
obstacles in his way, however. Using the ruins of the 
ancient city which had stood on the shore, he built a huge 
causeway from the mainland to the island, and after a siege 
of seven months, stormed the city and took it. This exploit 
has always been justly regarded as one of the most remark- 
able of the acts of this brilliant general. The causeway 
constructed by him still remains, and has converted the 
island into a peninsula and destroyed the harbor. 

During the siege of Tyre, Alexander had summoned 
Jerusalem to surrender, but the High Priest had replied 
that he held the city for Darius, the Persian monarch, and 
having sworn allegiance to him, could not violate his oath 
by yielding to the demand of the Macedonian conqueror. 
Alexander, furious at this reply, sent him word that he 
would take Jerusalem after he was through with Tyre, and 
burn it to the ground, Accordingly, after the conquest of 
the latter city, he marched upon Jerusalem, intending to 
keep his word. He spared the city, however, and treated 
the High Priest with great consideration. Josephus states 
that the High Priest, upon hearing of the approach of Alex- 
ander, went out to meet him at some distance from the 
city, in obedience to a warning which he had received from 
God ina dream. “He went out,” says the Jewish historian, 
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“in procession with the priests and the multitude of citizens. 
The procession was venerable, and the manner of it different 
from that of other nations. It reached to a place called 
Sapho, which name, translated into Greek, signifies a prospect, 
for you have thence a prospect both of Jerusalem and of 
the temple; and when the Phcenicians and the Chaldzans 
that followed him thought they should have liberty to plun- 
der the city and torment the 
High Priest to death, which the 
king’s displeasure fairly prom- 
ised them, the very reverse of 
it happened; for Alexander, 
2 when he saw the multitude at 
a distance, in white garments, 
while the priests stood clothed 
with fine linen, and the High 
Priest in purple and scarlet 
clothing, with his mitre on his 
head having the golden plate 
whereon the name of God was 
engraved, he approached by 
himself and adored that name, 
and first saluted the High 
Priest. The Jews also did al- 
together with one voice salute 
Alexander and encompass him 
about; whereupon the kings 
of Syria and the rest were sur- 
prised at what Alexander had done, and supposed him dis- 
ordered in his mind. However, Parmenio alone went up 
to him and asked him how it came to pass that, when all 
others adored him, he should adore the High Priest of the 
Jews? To whom he replied, ‘I did not adore him, but that 
God who hath honored him with his High Priesthood; for I 
saw this very person in a dream, in this very habit, when I 
was at Dios, in Macedonia, who, when I was considering 
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ith myself how | might obtain the dominion of Asia, ex- 
ed me to make no delay, but boldly to pass over the sea 
hither, for that he would conduct my army, and would give 
me the dominion over the Persians; whence it is, that hav- 
ing seen no other in that habit, and now sceing this person 
in it, and remembering that vision and the exhortation 
which I had in my dream, | believe that | bring this army 
uader the divine conduct, and shall therewith conquer 
Darius, and destroy the power of the Persians, and that all 
things will succeed according to what is in my own mind.’ 
And when he had said this to Parmenio, and had given the 
High Priest his right hand, the priests ran along by him 
and he came into the city; and when he went up into the 
‘temple, he offered sacrifice to God according to the High 
Priest's direction, and magnificently treated both the High 
Priest and the priests. And when the book of Daniel was 
showed him, wherein Daniel declared that one of the Greeks 
should destroy the empire of the Persians, he supposed that 
himself was the person intended; and as he was then glad, 
he dismissed the multitude.” * 

According to Josephus, Alexander granted the Jews the 
free enjoyment of their laws and religion, not only in Pales- 
tine, but also in Media and Babylon, and exempted them 
from the payment of tribute during the Sabbatic year. 

“The story of Josephus is discredited by the best critics,” 
says Dr. Smith, “on account of its internal improbabilities, 
approaching to contradictions, and the silence of the histo- 
tians of Alexander. The statement of Justin, that on Alex- 
ander’s advance into Syria he was met by many Eastern 
princes with their diadems, affords some confirmation to the 
story of the High Priest’s coming out to meet him in per- 
son. Itis certain that Jerusalem and Judza submitted to 
the conqueror, and there are traces subsequently of the 


* The Works of Josephus. ‘Translated by Wm. Whiston, A. M. Lon- 
don: Milner & Sowerby. pp. 250, 251. 
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privileges he is said to have granted to the Jews. Alexan- 
der’s homage to Jehovah, and his pleasure at being named 
as the instrument of destiny, are points thoroughly con- 
sistent with his character. There is nothing improbable in 
his having received the submission of Judzea from the High 
Priest and the princes about the time of the siege of Gaza. 
At all events, Jerusalem was too important to have been 
passed over by Alexander himself, as it is by the historians. 
He enlisted Jewish soldiers, and removed a large number 
of Jews to Egypt to aid in peopling his new city of Alex- 
andria.”’ * 

The Samaritans, seeing the favor with which the Jews 
were treated by the Greeks, are said to have claimed the 
same privileges that were accorded to their rivals, but Alex- 
ander refused their demand. Angered by this refusal, they 
rose in rebellion and murdered the Macedonian governor 
Andromachus, Alexander promptly suppressed the revolt, 
and destroyed the city of Samaria, compelling such of its 
inhabitants as escaped to take refuge in Shechem. After 
this, Palestine remained quiet until the death of Alexander, 
mich occurréd, B. C..323. 

The death of Alexander was followed by the destruction 
of his empire. His generals, each aspiring to the supreme 
power, envaved in a series of contests which plunged the 
world into fresh wars which continued for a period of 
twenty years. These struggles, known as the wars of the 
Diadochi, were brought to an end by the battle of Ipsus, 
in Phrygia, and from the settlement caused by this decisive 
victory, three principal kingdoms arose, namely, those of 
the Selucida, in Syria, the Ptolemies, in Egypt, and Mace- 
donia. The remainder of Alexander's dominions was cut 
up into a number of minor States. Two of these king- 
doms were directly concerned in the fate of Palestine, 


* New Testament History. By Wm. Smith, M. A. London: John 
Murray. p. 4. 
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those of Syria and Egypt, which for years afterward made 
that country the prize for the possession of which no efforts 
seemed too great. During the wars which intervened 
between the death of Alexander and the battle of Ipsus, 
the low country of Palestine was the scene of almost con- 
stant conflict. Upon the death of Alexander, Palestine: 
which had always been regarded by the Greeks as a part 
of Syria, was assigned to Laomedon, one of Alexander’s 
generals, in the division of the empire. This did not 
please the Egyptian rulers, however, who were resolved 
to possess it since it would give them a free passage to 
Asia. In B.c. 320, Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, the power- 
ful Satrap of Egypt, took Jerusalem by assault, attacking 
it on the Sabbath day, when the Jews could offer no re- 
sistance. He carried off a number of Jews and Samaritans 
to Alexandria, where he invested them with the full rights 
of citizens, and they, being so well treated, were followed 
by large numbers of their countrymen, who emigrated to 
Feypt of their own accord. During the wars of the 
Diadochi, Palestine was at one time held by Ptolemy and 
at another by Antigonus, the Syrian monarch. The low 
country bore the brunt of the contest. The combatants 
confined their efforts to such cities as Gaza, Joppa, and 
Tyre, and rarely sought to enter the mountain district 
which lay beyond the line of their operations. Conse- 
quently, Jerusalem and the hill towns escaped without 
much interference by either party. The peace which fol- 
lowed the battle of Ipsus assigned Palestine, Phoenicia, | 
and Coele Syria to Egypt, and for about a century (from 
B.C. 301 to 198) it was subject to the first five Ptolemies, 7] 
by whom the Jews were well treated on the whole. 

During the reign of Ptolemy H. Philadelphus, occurred 
an event of the greatest moment in the history of the Jews 
and of the world. This was the translation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures into the Greek language, which version is called 
the Septuagint, or the LXX., from its seventy or seventy- 
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wo translators. The tradition ascribes this translation to 
w% desire of the king to read the Scriptures in his own 
laneuage; but, be this as it may, the appearance of the 
red Books in a language which made them accessible 
o the whole civilized world, was an event which could but 
exercise an immense influence upon the times, and espe- 
cially upon the Jews themselves. It is most likely that the 
Alexandrian Jews were unable to read their Sacred Books 
in the original Hebrew, and that a Greek version was 
necessary for them. “Thus it happened, in the Divine 
Providence, that the growth of Oriental Hellenism pre- 
pared the way for the spread of Christianity, not only by 
imbuine half the world with a common civilization and a 
common language, but by providing in that language the 
tandard of divine truth, by which the Messiah’s claims 
were to be established, and the words of which He was 
to fulfil.” 

Towards the close of the Ptolemaic period, there was a 
change in the good treatment which the Jews had received 
from their Egyptian sovereigns. After the battle of 
Raphia, near Gaza, B. c. 217, Ptolemy IV. Philopator, a 
weak and debauched prince, went to Jerusalem, and elated 
by his victory over the Syrian Antiochus the Great, offered 
‘sacrifices to Cod in the Temple. Not content with this, he 
forced his way, in spite of the remonstrances of the high 
priest, into the Holy of Holies, whence he is said to have 
been driven out by supernatural terror. Upon his return 
to Alexandria, he revenged himself for this by a cruel 
persecution of the Jews of that city, who were guiltless of 
any offence at all. This, together with his impious profan- 
ation of the Jewish sanctuary, completely alienated from 
his dynasty the entire Jewish nation, a considerable party 
of which had for some time been working secretly in the 
interests of the Syrian king. Accordingly when Antiochus 
the Great, taking advantage of the infancy of Ptolemy V. 
Epiphanes, attacked Egypt and wrested from that power 
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the country lying along the Mediterranean, from Syria te 
the Sinaitic Desert, the Jews voluntarily joined their for- 
tunes to his, and though the issue at first seemed doubtful, 
yet Antiochus, in the year B. c. 198, inflicted a decisive and 
final defeat upon the Egyptians at Paneas, and remained 
master of Palestine and Phcenicia, which thenceforth formed 
a part of the Syrian kingdom. 

The Jews had changed masters for the worse, as they at 
length had cause to see. Antiochus and his elder son Se- 
leucus Philopator were politic enough to respect the rights 
and customs of the Jews, and carefully abstained from any 
proceeding that could give umbrage to their new subjects. 
Seleucus did not always continue this wise policy, for, to- 
wards the close of his reign, being in need of money, and 
hearing that the wealth of the Jewish Temple was very 
great, he made an attempt to obtain possession of the sacred 
treasures, but was prevented “either by miracle, or by the 
contrivance of the High Priest, Onias.” | 

Antiochus Epiphanes, the brother and successor of Se- 
leucus, and son of Antiochus the Great, proved a cruel 
persecutor of the Jews. He began by selling the office of 
High Priest to the highest bidder, conferring it first upon 
Jason, and finally upon Menelaiis. There was already a 
strong party among the Jews, favorably inclined to the Hel- 
lenization of their country, and Antiochus endeavored to 
effect this end with the whole nation by measures of force. 
He did not lack a pretext for interference. Having set up 
two rival claimants of the High Priesthood, he left them to 
settle their claims by the sword, and then professed to 
regard the civil war which thus sprang up in Judaza as a 
rebellion against his own authority, and in B. c. 170, upon 
his return from his second expedition to Egypt, he took 
possession of Jerusalem, defiled the Temple, and gave the 
city up to massacre and pillage. “Guided by Menelaiis 
(one of the purchasers of the High Priesthood), he entered 
tie temple, profaned the altar by the sacrifice of a swine, 
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and haying caused a part of its flesh to be boiled, he 
sprinkled the broth over the whole sanctuary, and polluted 
the Holy of Holies with filth, He carried off the sacred 
treasures to the amount of 1800 talents (about $1,875,000), 
and went back to Antioch, which had been made by the 
founder of his dynasty the capital of the Syrian kingdom, 
leaving a savage Phrygian named Philip as governor of 
Jerusalem. By his cruelties the Jews were driven into open 
disaffection, and were thoroughly cured of their preference 
for their Seleucidzean masters. In 3B. c. 168, having been 
driven out of Egypt, Antiochus resolved to revenge him- 
self for his defeat by destroying Judea. He sent one of his 
generals named Apollonius, an old enemy of the Jews, to 
Jerusalem, with an army of 22,000 men, with orders to slay 
all the male inhabitants, and bring away the women and 
children. Apollonius carried out his orders with savage 
fidelity. Pretending that he came upon a friendly mission, 
he introduced his troops into Jerusalem, and then waited 
until the Sabbath, on which day he knew the Jews would not 
fight even in self-defence. On the Sabbath he fell upon the 
unresisting people with his troops. A frightful massacre took 
place. Men were cut down wherever they were found. 
Dead bodies lay thick throughout the Temple, and all its 
courts were red with blood. The city was pillaged and set 
on fire; the walls were destroyed; and a strong tower 
erected by the Syrians on Mount Zion, overlooking and 
commanding the Temple, in order to prevent the Jews that 
escaped the massacre from resorting to their deserted sanc- 
tuary. The sacrifices were of necessity discontinued, and, 
Jerusalem for a time was deserted. Soon after this Antio- 
chus issued a decree commanding all his subjects to con- 
form to the Greek worship of idols. The Temple was dedi- 
cated to Jupiter Olympus, whose statue was set up in the 
sacred precincts. “Its courts were polluted by the most 
licentious orgies; the altar was loaded with abominable 
offerings; and the old idolatry of Baal was re-established in 
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the obscene form in which it had been carried to Gireece— 
the phallic revels of Dionysius.” Antiochus intrusted the 
task of compelling the Jews and Samaritans to worship the 
gods of Greece to an old man named Athenzeus, who soon 
became notorious for his cruelties. The exercise of the Jew- 
ish religion and its rites was forbidden, and the Syrian au- 
thorities, in their efforts to carry out the commands of their 
king, introduced into Judza one of the cruelest religious 
persecutions known to history. “The admirers,” says Dean 
Milman, “of the mild genius of the Grecian religion, and 
those who suppose religious persecution unknown in the 
world to the era of Christianity, would do well to consider the 
wanton and barbarous attempt of Antiochus to exterminate 
the religion of the Jews and substitute that of the Greeks.” 
The cruelties of the Syrians aroused the Jews to a noble 
resistance, which resulted in the establishment of the inde- 
pendence of Judaa under the Maccabeean, or Asmonzan 
princes. There lived in Judea at this time a priestly family, 
the head of which was named Mattathias. He was the 
great-grandson of Chasmon, from whom the family were 
called Chasmonzans, or more commonly Asmonzans. With 
his five sons, John, Simon, Judas, Eleazar, and Jonathan, and 
many of his kindred, he dwelt at Modin, a city on the edge 
of the great maritime plain of Philistia. They felt keenly 
the troubles that had come upon their country, and mourned 
in secret over the efforts of the Syrian despot to destroy 
their religion. These troubles soon came home to them 
and roused them toaction. ‘The officers of Antiochus came 
to Modin, and setting up the altars of the Greek gods, called 
upon Mattathias, as the principal man of the place, to set an 
example to the people, and earn the favor of the king, by 
being the first to sacrifice to the idols. Mattathias not only 
sternly refused compliance for himself, his sons, and his kin- 
dred, but rushed upon the first apostate Jew who advanced 
to the altar and stabbed him to the heart. Then turning to 
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then overturned, and fled to the mountains, calling upon all 
who were attached to the religion of their fathers to join 
him. He was joined by many of his countrymen, and at 
| raised the standard of revolt. “The destruction of a 
on ousand of the fugitives, who would not break the Sabbath 
y by fighting, led Mattathias and his friends to declare 
> law falness of self-defence on the Sabbath.” Mattathias 
soon died, his great age having rendered him unequal to the 
burdens of such a task as he had assumed; but the heroic 
truggle was maintained for twenty-six years by his sons, the 
most illustrious of whom was Judas Maccabzeus, one of the 
noblest heroes of history. Judas and his brethren suc- 
ceeded in inflicting a number of severe defeats upon the 
Syrians, notwithstanding the reverses which they themselves 
suffered, in destroying over 200,000 of the best troops of 
Syria, and in establishing the independence of Juda, under 
their own supremacy. The war had been fought more for 
religious than for political freedom, and the great gain of the 
Maccabees for their country was the perfect and untram- 
melled enjoyment of its own faith and laws. The troubles 
which began to distract the Syrian kingdom, and which 
finally caused its disruption, aided the Maccabees very 
greatly in their efforts, and also enabled them to extend 
their authority over the whole of Idumza, Gadara, Gaulon- 
itis, a part of Ituraea, and as far north in Palestine as Carmel, 
Tabor, and Scythopolis. This was the extent of the Jewish 
dominions at the close of the reign of Alexander Jannzus. 
Under the Maccabeean brothers Judza advanced steadily, 
but the brilliant results of their success were thrown away 
by the misgovernment and folly, of their posterity. The 
dissensions which now divided the Asmonzan house and 
destroyed its influence for good culminated in a civil war, 
which led to the intervention of Rome in the affairs of 
Judea. “It was time for the appearance of that stern 
arbiter—the iron statue of Nebuchadnezzar’s vision—to 
which Providence had assigned the task of crushing the 
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effete despotisms of Asia, and reducing the civilized world 
under one government, in preparation for the coming of 
Christ.” Both of the contestants of the Jewish throne, 
Aristobulus and Hyrcanus, the latter of whom was urged 
on by Antipater, an Idumzan, and the father of Herod 
the Great, sent envoys to Scaurus, the lieutenant of Pom- 
pey, who had just conquered Syria (B. c. 65), and was 
thenat Damascus. Aristobulus, 
who had control of the treasures 
of the Temple, succeeded in pro- 
curing a decision from Scaurus 
in his favor by a bribe of 400 
talents (B. c. 64). Pompey did 
not ratify the decision of his 
lieutenant, and, paying no atten- 
tion to the bribes of Aristobulus, 
proceeded to carry out the de- 
sign which he had entertained 
from the first, of making Judzea 
a province of Rome. He cap- 
tured Jerusalem, B.c. 63, and took 
the Temple by assault, retaining 
Aristobulus, who had _ placed 
himself in his power on his ap- 
| proach to Jerusalem, as a pris- 
ys == oner. “The Temple was pro- 
faned by the entrance of a 
Roman general, the images on 
whose standards had long ago been indicated by Daniel's, 
prophecy of ‘the abomination that maketh desolate.’ Pom- 
pey entered the Holy of Holies, where he was amazed to 
find no statue or other symbol of the Deity. He left the 
sacred vessels and the vast treasures untouched, and or- 
dered the Temple to be purified.” The Jews never for- 
gave Pompey this profanation of the most sacred portion 
of the Temple, and at a later period espoused the cause 
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of Casar in resentment of this act. Pompey conferred 
the high priesthood upon Hyrcanus, limited his authority 
to Judwa proper, forbade him to assume the crown, de- 
molished the walls of Jerusalem, and imposed a tribute 
upon Judwa, thus making the country a dependency of 
Rome, which it continued to be until the disruption of 
the Empire. 
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THE SANHEDRIM IN SESSION. 


In the new order of affairs, Antipater was the real ruler 
of Judza, and his sole effort was to render that country 
subservient to Rome in all things, as the means of ad- 
vancing his own interests. Fresh disorders compelled the 
Romans to sustain their partisans in Judzea, and led also to 
an important change in the government of the country. 
Gabinias, the pro-consul of Syria, in B. c. 57, deprived the 
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High Priest of the supreme power, and divided it among 
five “Great Sanhedrims,” located at Jerusalem, Jericho, 
Gadara, Amanthus, and Sepphoris, and modelled on the 
Great Sanhedrim of 71 members, which had administered 
justice at Jerusalem from the time of the Maccabees. The 
Jews thus had their desire, to be relieved of the temporal 
power of the High Priest, gratified, but it was at the cost 
of a central seat of government. 

In B. c. 55, Crassus received Syria as his share of the 
division of the Roman territory by the first triumvirs. The 
Parthians by this time were supreme beyond the Euphrates, 
and had begun to threaten Syria. Crassus, in the year 
following his acquisition of Syria, reached Jerusalem, which 
was included in his province, on his march against the 
Parthians. Upon learning the value of the treasure col- 
lected in the Temple from the offerings of the Jews 
throughout the world, and which, it will be recollected, 
Pompey had respected, Crassus seized the whole amount, 
which is said to have reached the enormous sum of 10,000 
talents, or near ten million dollars. The Jews were still 
smarting under this robbery when Crassus received his 
terrible defeat at the hands of the Parthians, and they re- 
garded his misfortune as a direct punishment from God for 
his robbery at the Temple treasury. 

In B. c. 48, Julius Czesar, in return for the aid rendered 
him by Antipater in his Egyptian campaign, made him 
Procurator of all Judzea, and a Roman citizen. Hyrcanus 
was nominal sovereign, with the title of Ethnarch; but 
Antipater was the real ruler. He made his son Herod 
Governor of Galilee, and Herod soon proved himself, 
though but fifteen years old, a ruler of unusual energy and 
ability. A confused and bloody period followed the death 
of Cesar, and was ended, in B. c. 37, by the murder of the 
last prince of the Asmonzan line, and the capture of the 
Holy City by Herod, whom the Romans made king of 
Judza. In order to conciliate the Jews, Herod married 
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Mariamne, a beautiful princess of the Asmonzan line, 
whom he finally murdered in a fit of jealous rave. 

During the latter part of the reign of Herod, our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ was born in Bethlehem. — His life 
and ministry were passed during the reigns of Herod's 
sons and immediate successors. 

Herod began his reign by offerings to the Capitoline 
Jupiter, and by endeavoring to introduce the customs and 
ames of Rome into Jerusalem. Meeting with a stern 
opposition from the Jews he changed his policy at a later 
period, and endeavored to conciliate his subjects by rebuild- 
ing the Temple on a scale of magnificence which had no 
parallel in any country on the globe. He announced his 
design to the people assembled at the Passover (B. c. 20 or 
19). “If we may believe Josephus, he pulled down the 
whole edifice to its foundations and laid them anew on an 
enlarged scale; but the ruins still exhibit, in some parts, 
what seem to be the foundations laid by Zerubbabel, and 
beneath them the more massive substructions of Solomon. 
The new edifice was a stately pile of Graeco-Roman archi- 
tecture, built in white marble with gilded acroferia, It is 
minutely described by Josephus, and the New Testament 
has made us familiar with the pride of the Jews in its mag- 
nificence. A different feeling, however, marked the com- 
mencement of the work, which met with some opposition 
from the fear that what Herod had begun he would not be 
able to finish. He overcame all jealousy by engaging not 
to pull down any part of the existing buildings till all the 
materials for the new edifice were collected on its site. 
Two years appear to have been occupied in these prepara- 
tions, among which Josephus mentions the teaching some 
of the priests and Levites to work as masons and carpen- 
ters—and then the work began. 

“The holy ‘house’ (Na 6s), including the Porch, Sanctu- 
ary, and Holy of Holies, was finished in a year and a half 
(B. c. 16). Its completion, on the anniversary of Herod’s 
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inauguration, was celebrated by lavish sacrifices and a great 
feast. Yet even this splendid work was not likely to mis- 
lead the Jews as to the real spirit of the king. While he 
rebuilt the temple at Jerusalem, he rebuilt also the temple 
at Samaria, and made provision, in his new city of Czsarea, 
for the celebration of heathen worship ; and it has been sup- 
posed that the rebuilding of the temple furnished him with 
the opportunity of destroying the authentic collection of 
genealogies which was of the highest importance to the 
priestly families. Herod, as appears from his public de- 
signs, affected the dignity of a second Solomon, but he 
joined the license of that monarch to his magnificence ; and 
it was said that the monument which he raised over the 
royal tombs was due to the fear which seized him after a 
sacrilegious attempt to rob them of secret treasures. 
“About B. c. g—eight years from the commencement— 
the court and cloisters of the temple were finished, and the 
bridge between the south cloister and the upper city (de- 
molished by Pompey) was doubtless now rebuilt with that 
massive masonry of which some remains still survive. At 
this time equally magnificent works were being carried on 
in another part of the city, namely, in the old wall at the 
northwest corner, contiguous to the palace, where three 
towers of great size and magnificence were erected on the 
wall, and one as an outwork at a small distance to the north. 
The latter was called Psephinus, the three former were, Hip- 
picus, after one of his friends—Phasaélus, after his brother 
—and Mariamne, after his queen. Phasaélus appears to 
have been erected first of the three, though it cannot have 
been begun at the time of Phasaél’s death, as that took 
place some years before Jerusalem came into Herod’s hands, 
The temple continued afterward to receive fresh additions, 
besides the repairs of injuries done in frequent tumults, so 
that, when it was visited by our Lord at the beginning of 
His ministry (A. D. 27), it was said that the building had 
occupied the intervening forty years. Nor did it cease then; 
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for Josephus places its completion by Herod Agrippa IL. 
about A. b. 65, only five years before its final destruction ; 
an act in which its finisher, and the great-grandson of its 
founder, was the ally of the Romans.” * 

The Jews were never entirely satisfied with the rule of 
the Herods. Except by a small fraction of the nation the 
royal family were hated with an intense bitterness because 
of their Idumean descent, and as the tools of the foreign 
oppressors of the country. They were a standing reproach 
to the nation, a constant reminder of its weakness and deg- 
radation. ‘These feelings were intensified by the anxiety 
with which the Jews were at this time looking for the coming 
of the Messiah, who, they imagined, would be a temporal 
sovereion divinely sent for their deliverance, and under 
whose guidance the ancient power and glory of Israel would 
be restored. Thus hated, the Herodian family had no 
safety but in the protection of their Roman masters, and 
they sacrificed everything to their favor. 

“There were, no doubt, some who viewed the rule of the 
Herods as, in a certain sense, a protection against Rome, 
a something interposed between the nation and its purely 
heathen oppressors, saving the national life from extinction, 
and offering the best compromise, which circumstances per- 
mitted, between an impossible entire independence and a 
too probable absorption into the empire. Such persons 
were willing to see in Herod the Great, and again in Herod 
Agrippa, the Messiah—the king foredoomed to save them 
from the yoke of the foreigner, and to obtain for them 
the respect, if not even the obedience, of the surrounding 
peoples. | 

“But these feelings, and the attachment to the dynasty 
which grew out of them, must have become weaker as time 
went on. The kingdom of the Herods gradually lost in- 
stead of gaining in power. Rome continually encroached 


* Dr. Smith's New Testament History, pp. 65-67. 
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more and more. As earlyas a. D. 8, a portion of Palestine, 
and the most important portion in the eyes of the Jews, 
was formally incorporated into the Roman empire; and 
though the caprice of an emperor afterwards revoked this 
proceeding, and restored another Herod to the throne of 
his grandfather, yet from the moment when the first Pro- 
curator levied taxes in a Jewish province, all but the wilfully 
blind must have seen what was impending. The civil 
authority of the last native prince over Judzea came to an 
end in A. D. 44; and the whole of Palestine, except a small 
district held as a kingdom by Agrippa II., was from that 
time absorbed into the Empire, being appended to the 
Romar province of Syria and ruled wholly by Roman Pro- 
curators. The national life was consequently at the last 
gasp. As far as political forms went, it was extinct; but 
there remained enough of vital energy in the seeming 
corpse for the nation once more to reassert itself, and to 
show by the great ‘War of Independence,’ that it was not 
to be finally crushed without a fearful struggle, the issue 
of which at one time appeared almost doubtful.” 

The oppressions of the Roman Procurators were carried 
so far that the Jews could endure them no longer. The 
outrages of Gessius Florus filled the measure of the 
wrongs inflicted upon them, and the nation at length took 
up arms against the Empire (A. p. 66). Florus is commonly 
held responsible for the outbreak, but it was the Roman 
system rather than the tyranny of any particular Procura- 
tor, or of all of them, that lay at the bottom of all the 
trouble. Sooner or later it must have driven the Jews into 
rebellion. Gessius Florus did no more than hasten the 
struggle, which must have come had he never set foot in 
Judzea, and give to it a fiercer and bloodier character than 
it would otherwise have had. Juda had submitted to 
foreign masters before the Romans came, but the policy 
of these powers was different from that of Rome, which 
tolerated no differences and sought not only to absorb, but 
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to assimilate nations. Under no conditions would the Jews 
have allowed their national existence to be destroyed with- 
out a struggle. 

The “War of Independence,” or the revolt, as it is more 
commonly termed, began in the year 66, and was decided 
by the capture and destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, a. p, 
70. The Romans by this time had formed a true concep- 
tion of the formidable character of the Jews, and the 
destruction of the Holy City was designed as much to 
deprive them of their strongest rallying-point in future 
revolts, as in punishment for their resistance to the Empire. 
Titus found Jerusalem a city of palaces; he left it a heap 
of smouldering ruins. Not even Nebuchadnezzar did his 
work of destruction more thoroughly. The siege of Jeru- 
salem was, and will always remain, one of the horrors of 
history. It was not so much the desperate bravery of the 
combatants or the destruction of the city, as the appalling 
loss of life and the fearful sufferings of the besieged that 
make it one of the saddest chapters in the annals of war. 
Josephus states that 1,100,000 persons perished during the 
siege, and though his numbers may be somewhat exagger- 
ated, they cannot be far wrong. 

After the destruction of Jerusalem, and the close of the 
war, Judza was attached to the province of Syria, and 
later both Syria and Palestine were governed by a Roman 
Prefect, stationed at Antioch. This general state of affairs 
continued during the existence of the Roman Empire. 
Christianity made rapid progress in Palestine and Syria, 
and had secured a firm footing in those countries before its 
establishment throughout the Empire of Constantine. 

The Jews never recovered from the blow struck them by 
the destruction of their Holy City. The political existence 
of the Jewish nation was annihilated by it; it was never 
again recognized as one of the states or nations of the 
world. Scattered over the face of the earth, strangers and 
sojourners in all lands, the children of Abraham are expi- 
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ating the sin of their fathers in rejecting the Messiah and 
His kingdom. 

Jerusalem, though in ruins, was held by a Roman _ gar- 
rison during the reigns of Vespasian and his immediate 
successors. [he lemperor Hadrian, in order to prevent the 
city from being made a rallying-point for the disaffected 
race of Isracl, determined to restore Jerusalem, and hold it 
asa fortress. This measure brought on a formidable in- 
surrection of the Jews in Palestine, led by Bar-Cocheba, or 
Cochbar. The war raged with great fury for three years, 
but at leneth resulted in favor of the Romans.  Bar-Co- 
cheba, who had proclaimed himself the Messiah, was slain, 
and over half a million Jews fell during the strug¢le. Ha- 
drian caused the ruins of Jerusalem to be utterly destroyed, 
and on the site of the old capital built a new city which he 
named A/a Capitolina, A. D. 136. Christians and pagans 
were alone allowed to reside in it; the Jews were rigidly 
excluded from it. In the fourth century, they were per- 
mitted to enter the city once a year, and weep over it on 
the anniversary of its capture. Though treated with great 
severity, the Jews were permitted to reside in Palestine. 
Their chief was known as the Patriarch of Tiberias, to whom 
the allegiance of all the Jews throughout the Roman do- 
minions was due. The residence of the Patriarch was fixed 
at Tiberias. 

When Julian became Emperor, paganism was restored as 
the religion of the Empire. In the attempt to falsify the 
prophesies of the Saviour, he decided to allow the Jews to 
rebuild their Temple at Jerusalem. They flocked to the 
holy city from all quarters of the Empire, and men, women, 
and children engaged in the work of clearing away the 
ruins. Their task was suddenly interrupted by a fire which 
burst out from the temple foundations in a mysterious 
manner, and raged a whole day, driving away the workers 
and consuming their tools. ‘They were obliged to abandon 
the attempt, and the death of Julian, which occurred soon 
after, put a final stop to their labors. 
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When the Persians beyan to threaten the Eastern posses- 
sions of the Empire, the Jews of Palestine secretly encour- 
aged them to invade that country. ‘They eagerly welcomed 
the advance of the Persian monarch, Chosroes IL, who, in 
A. b. 610, invaded Palestine. ‘They rose unanimously, joined 
the Persians, and assisted them to capture Jerusalem, then 
a Christian city. Once in possession of the place, they mas- 
sacred the Christian inhabitants, but were soon terribly 
punished for their mad course by the victorious emperor, 
Heraclius, who not only drove the Persian monarch back into 
his own dominions, but regained the Provinces of Syria and 

tgypt, which had been overrun by the Persians. The law 

of Hadrian was reénacted, which prohibited the Jews from 
approaching within three miles of the city,—a law which, in 
the present exasperated state of the Christians, might be a 
measure of security or mercy rather than of oppression. 

While this conflict was going on between the Roman and 
Persian sovereigns, a new and more terrible power was 
silently growing up in the desert. Mohammed had already 
proclaimed himself the Prophet of God, and announced his 
new faith, with its alternative of death to unbelievers. The 
Jews were among the first whom he endeavored to make 
proselytes. Failing in this, he turned his arms against 
them, and conquered the Arabian cities in which they were 
numerous and powerful. He died before he had completed 
the programme he had marked out for himself, but his suc- 
cessors carried his religion and spread their authority over 
the Eastern world, as far as the Oxus. 

Abubeker, the successor of Mohammed, began the in- 
vasion of Syria in a. D. 632. The country and cities east 
of the Jordan were captured and brought under the Moslem 
Sway, and the way opened to Damascus. Being old, he 
remained in Arabia, and intrusted the expedition to the 
wise and humane Abu-Obeidah; but the real leader was the 
impetuous Caled, the most brilliant soldier his faith had yet 
produced. “Whoever,” says Gibbon, “might be the choice 
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of the prince, the Sword of God (Caled) was both in fact and 
fame the foremost leader of the Saracens. He obeyed 
without reluctance; he was consulted without jealousy; and 
such was the spirit of the man, or rather of the times, that 
Caled professed his readiness to serve under the banner of 
the faith, though it were in the hands of a child or enemy.” 
A Roman army was sent to the assistance of Syria, but it 
was disgracefully defeated at Aiznadin, on the 13th of July, 
633, and Damascus was taken after a siege of seventy days 
in 634. It was an easy matter to overrun Syria after the 
fall of its ancient capital and the defeat of the army which 
had been sent to its relief. The Saracens enjoyed the good 
fortune of attempting their conquests at a period when there 
was no power on the globe capable of withstanding a de- 
termined effort at conquest from any quarter. Both the 
Roman and Persian Empires had sunk to their deepest de- 
generacy and greatest weakness. ‘The empires of Trajan, 
or even of Constantine or Charlemagne, would have repelled 
the assault of the naked Saracens, and the torrent of fanati- 
cism might have been obscurely lost in the sands of Arabia.’”* 
The second army of 80,000 men which the Roman Emperor 
had assembled for a last effort to hold Syria, was defeated 
in the bloody and decisive battle of Yarmuk, in November, 
636, and this victory placed all Palestine in the grasp of the 
conquerors.+ 

Jerusalem had been carefully fortified in anticipation of 
an attack by the Saracens. The old name had almost en- 
tirely disappeared from the city. To the devout Christian, 
and to the Jew who dreamed of it in his exile, it was still 
Jerusalem ; but its legal name was Atlia (after the Emperor 
/Elius Hadrianus, who had colonized its ruins, and founded 
the existing city), and as such it was known to the people 
of the surrounding country, and to the Arabs. 


* Gibbon. 

+The Yarmuk, now the Sheri’at el-Mandhir, anciently called the 
Hieromax, is a small, obscure stream, which empties into the Jordan from 
the eastward, just below the Sea of Galilee, or Lake of Tiberias. 
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“After the battle of Yarmuk, the Roman army no longer 
appeared in the field, and the Saracens might securely choose 
among the fortified towns of Syria the first object of their at- 
tack. They consulted the Khalif whether they should march 
to Caesarea or Jerusalem; and the advice of Ali determined 
the immediate siege of the latter. To a profane eye, Jeru- 
salem was the first or second capital of Palestine; but, after 
Mecca and Medina, it was revered and visited by the de- 
vout Moslems, as the temple of the Holy Land, which had 
been sanctified by the revelation of Moses, of Jesus, and of 
Mohammed himself. The son of Abu-Sophian was sent 
with 5000 Arabs to try the first experiment of surprise or 
treaty; but (a. p. 637) on the eleventh day, the town was 
invested by the whole force of Abu-Obeidah. He addressed 
the customary summons to the chief commanders and 
people of A®lia. ‘Health and happiness to every one that 
follows the right way! We require of you to testify that 
there is but one God, and that Mohammed is His apostle. 
If you refuse this, consent to pay tribute, and be under us 
forthwith. Otherwise I shall bring men against you who 
love death better than you do the drinking of wine or eating 
hog’s flesh. Nor will I ever stir from you, if it please 
God, until I have destroyed those that fight for you, and 
made slaves of your children.’ But the city was defended 
on every side by deep valleys and steep ascents; since the 
invasion of Syria, the walls and towers had been anxiously 
restored; the bravest of the fugitives of Yarmuk had stopped 
in the nearest place of refuge; and in the defence of the 
sepulchre of Christ, the natives and strangers might feel 
some sparks of the enthusiasm which so fiercely glowed in 
the bosoms of the Saracens. The siege of Jerusalem lasted 
four months; not a day was lost without some action of sally 
or assault; the military engines incessantly played from the 
ramparts ; and the inclemency of the winter was still more 
painful and destructive to the Arabs. The Christians 


yielded at length to the perseverance of the besiegers. The 
26 
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Patriarch Sophronius appeared on the walls, and by the 
voice of an interpreter demanded a conference. After a 
vain attempt to dissuade the lieutenant of the Khalif from 
his impious enterprise, he proposed, in the name of the 
people, a fair capitulation, with this extraordinary clause, 
that the articles of security should be ratified by the author- 
ity and presence of Omar himself. The question was de- 
bated in the council of Medina; the sanctity of the place, 
and the advice of Ali, persuaded the Khalif to gratify the 
wishes of his soldiers and enemies, and the simplicity of his 
journey is more illustrious than the royal pageants of vanity 
and oppression. The conqueror of Persia and Syria was 
mounted on a red camel, which carried, besides his person, 
a bag of corn, a bag of dates,a wooden dish, and a leathern 
bottle of water. Wherever he halted, the company, without 
distinction, was invited to partake of his homely fare, and 
the repast was consecrated by the prayer and exhortation 
of the commander of the faithful. But in this expedition or 
pilgrimage, his power was exercised in the administration 
of justice; he reformed the licentious polygamy of the Arabs, 
relieved the tributaries from extortion and cruelty, and 
chastised the luxury of the Saracens by despoiling them 
of their rich silks, and dragging them on their faces in the 
dirt. When he came within sight of Jerusalem, the Khalif 
cried with a loud voice, ‘God is victorious. O Lord, give us 
an easy conquest;’ and pitching his tent of coarse hair, 
calmly seated himself on the ground. After signing the 
capitulation, he entered the city without fear or precaution, 
and courteously discoursed with the Patriarch concerning 
its religious antiquities. Sophronius bowed before his new 
master, and secretly muttered, in the words of Daniel, ‘ The 
abomination of desolation is in the holy place.’ At the 
hour of prayer, they stood together in the Church of the 
Resurrection; the Khalif refused to perform his devotions, 
and contented himself with praying on the steps of the 
Church of Constantine. To the Patriarch he disclosed his 
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prudent and honorable motive. ‘Had I yielded,’ said Omar, 
‘to your request, the Moslems of a future age would have 
infringed the treaty under color of imitating my example.’ 
By his command, the ground of the Temple of Solomon was 
prepared for the foundation of a mosque; and during a 
residence of ten days, he regulated the present and future 
state of his Syrian conquests.” * 

The Mohammedan rule was fatal to Syria and Palestine. 
In 649, Damascus became the capital of the Moslem em- 
pire, and, almost from that period, the prosperity of the 
country began to wither, Under the Romans, and down 
to the period of Omar’s successes over the Byzantine em- 
pire, Antioch, Damascus, Palmyra, Heliopolis, Apamea, 
Gerasa, Bostra, Askelon, and Czsarea, were powerful, pros- 
perous, and wealthy cities, among the most flourishing and 
important of the Roman dependencies. From the period 
of their occupation by the Infidels they began to decline. 
Islamism weighed them down with a blighting curse, and 
each succeeding generation saw them sink lower and lower. 
At the present day Damascus alone remains prosperous. 
Antioch is little better than a deserted village, its wealth and 
glory having departed from it. Palmyra and Heliopolis 
(Baalbec) are stately ruins; Casarea is but a heap of 
broken columns over which the sand is drifting; and the 
others are deserted or tenanted only by a few degraded 
Arabs. Indeed the whole land bears terrible witness to the 
fatal results of Mohammedan rule. 

In 750, the Abbasides dynasty secured the throne of 
Damascus, and soon afterward removed the capital to Cufa, 
and finally, not satisfied with this choice, founded the city 
of Bagdad, on the Tigris, which for five hundred years was 
famous as the seat of the KhiAlifs. 

Syria became after this removal a mere province of the 


* The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire: By Ed- 
ward Gibbon. London: Alex. Murray & Son.. Vol. IL. pp. 202,. 203. 
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‘Moslem empire, and remained subject to it, neglected and 
oppressed, till about the middle of the tenth century, when 
it was seized by the Fatimite dynasty of Egypt, which had 
recently come to the throne. 

In the eleventh century a new power appeared in the 
Fast, and advancing from beyond the Oxus spread rapidly 
over Asia and even menaced Europe. These were the 
warlike princes of the house of Seljuk, at whose backs 
swarmed the vast hordes of Turks or Turkmans that had 
long been gathering strength in their ancient home beyond 
the Caspian Sea. During the latter part of the eleventh 
century they overran Asia Minor, and wrested Syria and 
Palestine from the Fatimite rulers of Egypt. 

Under the rule of the Khalifs the lot of the Christians of 
Jerusalem had been a hard one, for Omar's successors had 
not respected his treaty with the Patriarch, but had wrung 
from the Christians nearly everything Omar had left to 
them. The Fatimites treated them better on the whole, 
although the notorious Hakim included them in the out- 
rages which he practised upon all his subjects, and de- 
stroyed the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. The Turks 
proved a fearful scourge to them, and it seemed that 
Christianity was about to be extinguished in the land of its 
birth. 

For a long period previous to the capture of the Holy 
City by the Turks, Jerusalem had been a point of great im- 
portance to Christian Europe. Numerous pilgrims of every 
rank and condition annually made the long and dangerous 
journey between their European homes and the holy places 
of Judza, and these pilgrimages had become a settled part 
of the policy of the Roman Catholic Church. Upon the 
occupation of Jerusalem by the Turks, the dangers and dif- 
ficulties which had always attended these pilgrimages were 
increased ten-fold. “The pilgrims who, through innumer- 
wble perils, had reached the gates of Jerusalem, were the 
tictims of private rapine or public oppression, and often 
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sunk under the pressure of famine or disease before they 
were permitted to salute the Holy Sepulchre. A spirit of 
native barbarism or recent zeal prompted the Turkmans to 
insult the clerey of every sect; the Patriarch was dragged 
by the hair along the pavement and cast into a dungeon to 
extort a ransom from the sympathy of his flock; and the 
divine worship in the Church of the Resurrection was often 
disturbed by the savage rudeness of its masters.” 

The reports of these and similar cruelties, which were 
spread throughout Europe by returned pilgrims and by the 
fiery Peter the Hermit, led to the first crusade, which was 
an effort by a number of Christian princes and warriors to 
wrest Jerusalem from the Moslems and establish a Chris- 
tian kingdom in Palestine. The effort was successful. 
Jerusalem was taken by storm by the Christian forces in 
1099. A kingdom was established with Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon as king of Jerusalem, the kingdom consisting only of 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, “with about twenty villages and towns 
in the adjacent country.” Antioch was taken in 1098, and 
was given to Bohemond as a principality; Edessa was 
given to Baldwin, brother of Godfrey; and Raymond of 
Toulouse received Tripoli. Damascus, however, resisted 
every effort of the Christians and remained faithful to its 
prophet. 

The Latin kingdom did not exist long. The victories of 
Saladin having made him master of Egypt, Syria and Ara- 
bia, he bent all his efforts to the task of driving the Christians 
out of Palestine. A pretext for invading the Holy Land was 
afforded him by the violation of the truce that had prevailed 
between himself and the Franks for some time by Reginald 
of Chatillon. He invaded Palestine with an army of 80,000 
trained warriors, defeated Guy of Lusignan, king of Jeru- 
salem, before Tiberias, July 3d, 1187, inflicted upon him a 
loss of 30,000 men and made him prisoner. Three months 
later he captured Jerusalem, marking his victory by the for- 
bearance and kindness with which he treated the Christian 
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inhabitants. Following up his success with determination, 
he drove the Franks out of nearly every city of Palestine, 
only a few fortresses on the coast remaining to them of all 
their possessions. 

_ In 1228, the Emperor Frederic the Second obtained the 
restitution of Jerusalem to the Christians by a treaty with 
the Sultan. Bethlehem, Nazareth, Tyre and Sidon were 
also restored. The Latins were allowed to inhabit and 
fortify Jerusalem. “An equal code of civil and religious 
freedom was ratified for the sectaries of Jesus and those of 
Mohammed; and, while the former worshipped in the holy 
sepulchre, the latter might pray and preach in the mosque 
of the temple, from whence the prophet undertook his noc- 
turnal journey to heaven. The clergy deplored this scan- 
dalous toleration; and the weaker Moslems were gradually 
expelled: but every rational object of the crusades was 
accomplished without bloodshed; the churches were re- 
stored ; the monasteries were replenished ; and, in the space 
of fifteen years, the Latins of Jerusalem exceeded the num- 
ber of six thousand.” * 

The prosperity of the Christians was of brief duration. 
In 1243, the Tartars, pressed back by the Moguls, overran 
Syria and Palestine and took Jerusalem by storm, massa- 
cred the entire Christian population, pillaged the city, and 
profaned the Holy Sepulchre. 

After the loss of Jerusalem, Acre, on the Mediterranean, 
became the Christian capital of the country, “and was 
adorned with strong and stately buildings, with aqueducts, 
an artificial port, and a double wall. The population was 
increased by the incessant streams of fugitives and pilgrims ; 
in the pauses of hostility, the trade of the East and West 
was attracted to this convenient station; and the market 
could offer the produce of every clime and the interpreters 
of every tongue. But in this conflux of nations every vice 


* Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Vol. Ill. p. 486. 
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was propayated and practised: of all the disciples of Jesus 
and Mohammed, the male and female inhabitants were 
esteemed the most corrupt; nor could the abuse of religion 
be corrected by the discipline of law. The city had many 
sovereions and no government.” The outrayes of a por- 
tion of the inhabitants upon the neighboring Mohammedan 
villages aroused the anger of Sultan Khalil, who marched 
against Acre with a powerful army of 200,000 men, and 
after a desperate siege of thirty-three days the city was 
carried by assault on the 18th of May, 1291. Thus the 
last Christian possession in Palestine passed into the hands 
of the Moslems. “By the command of the Sultan,” says 
Gibbon, “the churches and fortifications of the Latin cities 
were demolished; a motive of avarice or fear still opened 
the holy sepulchre to some devout and defenceless_pil- 
grims ; and a mournful and solitary silence prevailed along 
the coast which had so long resounded with the world’s 
debate.” 

In 1400, Syria was overrun by Timour the Tartar (Tamer- 
lane), who burned Damascus; but his passage through the 
country does not appear to have affected the condition of 
Jerusalem, which remained in the hand of its Mohammedan 
masters. In 1517, Syria and Palestine yielded to the arms 
of Sultan Selim I., and since then have remained a part of 
the Turkish Empire. 

In 1831, Mohammed Ali, Pasha of Egypt, sent his son, 
Ibrahim Pasha, into Syria with an army of 38,000 men, under 
the pretext of chastising the Pasha of Acre for an indignity 
offered him; but really for the purpose of conquering that 
country and bringing it under his rule. The conquest 
of Syria was rapidly effected, Palestine sharing its fate. 
The Turkish army was overwhelmingly defeated in several 
severe battles. Indeed, so decisive and rapid was Ibrahim’s 
success, that he had advanced to within six days’ march of 
Constantinople, and to all appearances had the fate of the 
Turkish empire within his grasp, when the European powers 
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intervened in May, 1833, and compelled Mohammed Ali to 
accept a treaty by which the whole of Syria and the district 
of Adana, in Asia Minor, and the island of Candia or Crete, 
in the Mediterranean, were ceded to him. This settlement 
continued until 1839, when the Sultan renewed the war by 
despatching his fleet to bombard Alexandria, and invading 
Syria with an army of 80,000 men. The army was deci- 
sively defeated by Ibrahim Pasha at Nisib on the 24th of 
June, 1839, and the fleet was treacherously surrendered to 
the Egyptians without a battle. Nothing but the interven- 
tion of the European powers saved Turkey from being 
overwhelmed by the victorious Egyptians. Their vigorous 
action compelled the Pasha to accept a peace by which he 
lost Syria and Palestine, and was forced to content himself 
with Egypt. Since then Palestine has remained subject to 
the Sultan. 
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oa ERUSALEM, or El-Kuds, “the holy,” as it is called 
by the Arabs, stands on the summit of the wide 
mountain ridge which extends from the plain of 
Esdraelon on the north to the desert of Beersheba 
on the south, and which has for its eastern border 
the Valley of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, and for its 
western the plains of Sharon and Philistia. It stands on 
the crest of the hills of Judea, so that the expression so 
constantly met with in the Bible, “going up to Jerusalem,” 
is literally true. From whatever part of the Holy Land one 
approaches the city, an ascent to the level upon which it 
stands becomes necessary. The summit of the long ridge 


upon which the city lies is a bleak wilderness of limestone 
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hills, broken and separated by deep ravines, and presenting 
to the eye a picture of desolation scarcely equalled in Pal- 
estine. The soil is thin, the vegetation scant, and water is 
found in only a few places separated by wide distances. 

The elevation of the city above the level of the sea, ac- 
cording to Dr. Robinson, 1s 2500 feet, and the same writer 
states its mean geographical position as in lat. 31° 46’ 43” N. 
and long. 35° 13’ E. from Greenwich.* 

Two valleys begin amid the broken summit of the moun- 
tain ridge, and, starting as mere gentle depressions, deepen 
as they pursue their course, which is at first to the eastward. 
The northern valley, after following an easterly course for 
about a mile and a half, turns suddenly to the southward. 
It now falls rapidly, becoming a wild, narrow gorge, with 
precipitous sides. The other valley changes its course to 
the southward about three-quarters of a mile from its head, 
and flows in this direction for about three-quarters of a mile 
more, when it is turned suddenly to the eastward by the 
projecting shoulder of a rocky hill. It falls rapidly, de- 
scending from this point between broken cliffs on the right 
hand and shelving banks on the left, and after pursuing an 


* The English Ordnance Survey Map gives the following elevations of 
various localities in the city and its vicinity: 
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easterly course for half a mile, falls into the ravine first men- 
tioned. The northern ravine is called the badey of the 
Kidron, and the other the J alley of Fiinnom. On the broad 
ridge which they enclose stands the city of Jerusalem. The 
ridge is itself divided by a third valley, called the Tyro- 
poeon, which traverses the city in a slight curve from north- 
west to southwest, and falls into the Valley of the Kidron a 
short distance above its junction with the Valley of Hinnom. 
The portion of the ridge lying to the west of the Tyropavon 
is the Mount Zion, and that on the east the Mount Moriah 


of the Bible. 
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JERUSALEM AND ITS VALLEYS. 


Higher summits enclose Jerusalem on every side. None 
of them can be called mountains: they are simply “ rounded, 
irregular ridges, overtopping the buildings of the city from 
50 to 200 feet, with openings here and there, through which 
glimpses of the more distant country are obtained. On the 
east is the triple-topped Mount of Olives, its terraced sides 
rising steeply from the Valley of Jehoshaphat. On the south 
is the so-called Hill of Evil Counsel, overhanging the ravine 
of Hinnom. On the west the ground ascends to the brow 
of Wady Beit Hanina, some two miles distant. On the north 
is the hill Scopus, a western projection of the ridge of 
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Olivet.’ “As the mountains stand about Jerusalem, so 
the Lord is round about His people.” 

“The surface of the elevated promontory itself, on which 
the city stands,” says Dr. Robinson, “slopes somewhat 
steeply towards the east, terminating on the brink of the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat. . . . The breadth of the whole site 
of Jerusalem, from the brow of the Valley of Hinnom, near 
the Jaffa Gate, to the brink of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, is 
about 1020 yards, or nearest half a geographical mile: of 
which distance 318 yards is occupied by the area of the 
great mosque, el-Haram esh-Sherif. North of the Jaffa 
Gate the city wall 
sweeps round more to 
the west, and in- 
creases the breadth 
of the city. im “thas 
part.” 

Jerusalem is en- 
closed with lofty walls 
of hewn _ stone, im- 
posing in appearance, 
but so weak in reality 
that they would offer 
no obstacle to a toler- 
ably well-served_bat- 
tery of artillery. They 
are constructed of the materials used in the former walls, 
and occupy the site of the walls of the Middle Ages, which 
were several times destroyed and restored during the Cru- 
sades. ‘They were erected by order of the Sultan Suleiman 
in A.D. 1542. Weak as they are, they serve to keep Jeru- 
salem safe from the Bedawin, the only danger to which it 
has been for many years exposed. The stones of which the 
walls are built are not very large, and are laid in mortar, 
which, however, has cracked and worn so much that numer- 
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ous crevices have been left; hiding-places for lizards, which 
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are numerous here. On the eastern side the wall of the 
Haram esh-Sherif constitutes also the city wall for about 
half the extent of the whole line upon this side, and upon the 
southern side the Hlaram wall forms the city wall for about 
two hundred yards from its southeast corner, at which point 
the city wall joins that of the Haram at right angles coming 
from the south. ‘The Haram walls mentioned are older and 
more dilapidated than those of the city, and were evidently 
standingy when the present enclosure was built. 

The circuit of the walls is 4326 yards, or nearly two and 
one-eighth geographical miles. They enclose an area 
irregular in shape, as the ramparts project in many places. 
The eastern wall is nearly straight, and rises immediately 
above the Valley of Jehoshaphat. The northern wall runs 
nearly due west for about 600 yards, crossing two rocky 
ridges. A deep trench has here been cut in the rock at the 
outer base of the rampart, thus adding to its height,-and to 
the difficulty of an escalade. The wall then turns to the 
southwest, crosses the valley in which lies the Damascus 
Gate, and mounts the ridge to the northwest angle of the 
city, the highest point within the enclosure. The rock has 
here been cut away to some depth without the wall, to add 
to the strength of the work. Just within the wall are the 
foundations of an ancient tower, to which the name of Kulat 
el-Jalad, “ Goliath’s Castle,’ has been given. This angle is 
the highest point in the city, and from it a fine view of Jeru- 
salem may be obtained. From this point the western wall 
runs southeast to the Jaffa Gate, and thence due south along 
the brow of the Valley of Hinnom. The citadel is located 
along this wall, immediately south of the Jaffa Gate. The 
southern wall passes across the level summit of Zion in an 
easterly direction, and then in an irregular manner, with 
frequent projections, in a generally northeast direction to 
the point where it joins the southern wall of the Haram. 
The walls are surmounted by battlements crowning a breast- 
work with loopholes, and at a number of prominent points 
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stately towers rise to a considerable height above the walls. 
The height of the walls above the ground on the outside of 
the city varies from twenty to fifty feet, according to the 
inequality of the surface. On the inside of the wall there 1s 
a broad stone walk, reached by steps from the ground below, 
which serves as a platform for the defenders in case of 
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attack. This platform constitutes one of the pleasantest 
walks in the city, and is one of the best points from which 
to view it. Seen from a distance, the walls of the city have 
an imposing and picturesque effect, and it is not until one is 
close up to them that their weakness is discovered. 

Jerusalem js emphatically a mountain city, a characteristic 
which is brought forward over and over again in the Bible. 
Lying on the very summit of the mountain ridge of Juda, 
approached only by wild mountain roads winding up through 
the wadies, and surrounded on all sides but the north by 
the deep valleys that encompass it, it was naturally one of 
the strongest places in the East, and it is not surprising that 
its ancient inhabitants should have placed so much confi- 
dence in its strength. 

There are five gates in the existing wall, which are be- 
lieved to occupy the sites of some of the ancient entrances 
to the city. The first of these is the Bad e/-Khulil, “the 
Hebron Gate,” usually called by the Franks the “ Jaffa 
Gate.” It is situated on the west side of the city, and ad- 
joins the northwestern angle of the citadel. It is a massive 
square tower of stone. It is entered by a large archway on 
the northern side, the exit into the city being on the eastern 
side. All the roads from the south and west of Palestine 
lead to this gate, which may be regarded as the principal 
entrance to the city. 

The Damascus Gate, or Bé6é el- Amid, “Gate of the 
Column,” lies on the northern side of the city. It is the 
most elaborate of all the city portals, and is strongly forti- 
fied. The great road to Nabulus, Damascus, and Northern 
Palestine and Syria leads from it. 

St. Stephen’s Gate, as the Franks term it, is called Bad 
él- Asbét, “Gate of the Tribes,” by the Moslems, and Bad 
Silty Mariam, “Gate of my Lady Mary,” by the native 
Christians. It is in the east wall, about 200 feet north of 
the Haram wall. A road leads from it to the Valley of the 
Kidron, and thence over the Mount of Olives to Jericho. 
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The “ Gate of the Western Africans,” or Bad cl-Mughérni- 
beh, called by the Franks the “ Dung Gate,” is a small and 
unimportant gateway in the southern wall near the centre 
of the Tyropceon Valley. 

The “Zion Gate,” or, as it is termed by the Arabs, Bad 
en Neby D'aiid, “Gate of the Prophet Davy . is ineelie 
southern wall, on the summit of Zion. 

The modern city does not cover as much ground as 
ancient Jerusalem. A large partof Zion is excluded by the 
present wall, and on the north and west are extensive areas 
which formed a part of the ancient city. But the modern 
walls, circumscribed as they are, enclose a space which is 
not all occupied by the buildings of the city. There seems 
to be an abundance of spare room in Jerusalem. Besides 
the large open space, partly covered with rubbish, which 
extends from the Zion Gate to the Haram wall, there are 
a number of large gardens which occupy considerable 
room. 

Jerusalem is better built and more regularly laid off than 
most Eastern cities. The prevailing color is a reddish gray, 
and the houses are built of stone. As in all Oriental cities, 
they present a monotonous appearance. ‘No rich local 
coloring brightens the outward aspect of the Holy City. A 
ruddy gray stone is the material basis of wall and roof; for 
the upper rooms being vaulted and the covering flat, the 
house-tops are composed of the same materials as the up- 
right shell. A gilt cross gleams from a church; a silver 
crescent sparkles on a mosque; a belt of white colonnades 
adorns the Temple hill; a parapet of red tiles surrounds 
some of the high roofs; here a patch of mosaic quickens into 
beauty a modest dome; and there a palm tree waves its 
elegant fans against the azure sky. But these specks of 
color on the prevailing ground only serve to set the land- 
scape in a lower key. A sky of variable tone, Sicilian in its 
usual depth of blue, yet English in its occasional wealth of 
mist and cloud, hangs over this mass of limestone roof and 
wall.” 
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No Eastern city has names for its streets, and the names 
by which the Franks call the thoroughfares of Jerusalem have 
no official existence, and are scarcely known to the native 
inhabitants. They have been given by strangers from be- 
yond the sea, and are to be found principally in European 
maps and in the writings of travellers. Two principal 
streets may be taken as the key to the whole network of 
thoroughfares. One of these extends directly across the 
city from the Jaffa Gate to the principal entrance to the 
Haram. Mr. Williams has given to it the name of the 
Street of David, and the title has been commonly adopted 
by travellers. The other crosses the city from north to 
south, from the Damascus Gate to the southern wall, termi- 
nating a little to the east of the Zion Gate. It traverses 
the principal bazaar, and passes a little to the east of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. The northern portion of it 
is called “the Street of the Gate of the Column,” and the 
southern “the Street of the Gate of the Prophet David.” 
These two thoroughfares divide the city into four quarters. 
North of the Street of David, and west of the Street of the 
Gate of the Column, is the Christian Quarter, immediately 
opposite which, and north of the Street of David, is the Mo- 
hammedan Quarter. South of the Street of David are the 
Armenian and Jewish Quarters, the former lying west of the 
Street of the Gate of the Prophet David, and the latter east 
of it. 

The Mohammedan Quarter contains the Serai or palace 
of the Pasha, a large straggling structure, and the Haram, 
which adjoins it on the east. Several of the principal Con- 
sulates, the Church of St. Anne, and the new Austrian Hos- 
pice are also located in this quarter. The principal buildings 
in the Christian Quarter are the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, and the Latin and Greek Convents. The Armenian 
Quarter contains the Armenian Convent, the largest edifice 
in the city, the Protestant Church, and the Citadel. The 
Jewish Quarter has no edifice of note. 
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There are two other streets which deserve special notice. 
One is called Christian Street, and runs northward from the 
Street of David, passing between the Greek Convent and 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. It contains a number 
of rank shops, and is the principal approach to the Church 
of the Sepulchre. ‘The other street runs from the Latin 
Convent, “passes down through gloomy archways to the 
bed of the ‘T'yropceon, and then, after two sharp turns, strikes 
across in front of the Serai to St. Stephen’s Gate.” This 
is called by the natives the Street of the Palace. It is the 
Via Dolorosa of the monks, along which they maintain the 
Saviour bore his cross on the way to Calvary. 

The streets of Jerusalem are narrow and unpaved, except 
in the markets and bazaars. In these places the pavement 
is old and dilapidated, such an idea as repairing it never 
entering the head of any inhabitant. In front of the shops 
in the Street of David is a pavement of cobble-stones of the 
roughest kind. The alleys of the bazaars are paved with 
marble, which in some places has sunk beneath the mud. 
An open sewer runs down each street, and along this lie 
the accumulations of dirt and filth which are left for the rain 
to wash away. It is said that once or twice, when the filth 
has assumed such proportions as to threaten the city with 
pestilence, the gates have been left open at night in order 
that the hyenas might enter and devour the offal. This is 
a dangerous remedy, however, as the Bedawin might enter 
with the beasts of prey, and rid Jerusalem of more than its 
filth. 

To the Frank the Jerusalem streets are picturesque and 
interesting. The houses which line them are tall, dark, and 
plain in front. The lower portions and the vaults some- 
times date back to remote ages, and many of these struc- 
tures were standing in the days of Saladin. Some of them 
have bevelled foundation stones, and the arches and jambs 
are admirable specimens of Saracenic architecture. The 
Streets are narrow, and the houses are close together. The 
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street floors in many instances are occupied with shops anc 
coffee-houses. Many public buildings, some in ruins, con- 
vents, monasteries, hospices, churches, mosques, are scat- 
tered through the city, and in the vaults of some of these 
the Arabs and Jews have established baths, stables, and 
workshops. “The fallen hospice of the Knights Templars, 
on land adjoining the Holy Sepulchre, affords shelter in its 
vaults to a great many braziers, barbers, and corn chandlers; 
one room in the great ruin being used for a bazaar, another 
for a tannery, a third for a public bath.” 

At night the streets are dark and deserted. Here and 
there you may seea human being moving about carrying a 
lantern, or preceded by a servant bearing one. No one 
ventures to stir out in Jerusalem without a light at night, 
lest he should be arrested as a thief. Few care to be abs 
sent from their homes at such a time, and the only persons 
to be met with in the streets between sunset and sunrise are 
the military officers visiting their posts, the consuls or their 
servants going to or returning from a visit to some Euro- 
pean. In one sense the streets are dangerous after night- 
fall, for the hungry dogs, who are as savaye and daring as 
wolves, prowl in them by night, seeking food amid the heaps 
of filth in the gutters, and they are dangerous to encounter. 
The fate of the wicked Jezebel is an excellent illustration of 
the extent to which the savage nature of these beasts will 
carry them. 

Night is the Syrian’s time for rest and sleep. He has 
little use for lamps, and his house is lit up by the feeblest 
glimmer. The bazaars, shops, and baths are closed, and 
business and labor end at twilight, and when the darkness has 
fairly settled down the city is so still that you might think it 
a habitation of the dead. 

As soon as the sun goes down all the gates of the city 
except the Jaffa Gate are closed and locked. This oné 
stands open for half an hour longer, but then the heavy 
oaken door swings to, the officer of the guard turns the key, 
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and no one may pass in or out of Jerusalem without a 
written order from the Pasha. It is said, however, that a 
few piastres slipped through the grated opening will some- 
times cause the huge gate to swing back just far enough to 
admit a belated traveller and his beast. 

The scene within the Jaffa Gate, which is the principal 
entrance for commerce and travellers coming from the sea, 
is always attractive. “On the whip hand as you ride from 
the rocky plateau lying west of Jerusalem into the Bethle- 
hem (Jaffa) Gate, stands the strong Tower of David—a pile 
of rocks, bevelled and shaped by the art of man into a so- 
lidity resembling that of nature. Fronting this tower is the 
tall house or palace of the English bishop; and between 
these edifices of the old and new ages, a lane and open 
court, unpaved, unkempt, uneven, a place encumbered with 
the litter of men and beasts, runs along the high ridge of 
Zion. A camel is lying down under its load, a swarm of 
dogs fighting for a bone, a knot of peasants waiting to be 
hired. Dotted about this open court, in their white sacks, 
their gabardines, and their gaudy shawls, squat the barbers 
and cooks, the pipe-cutters, donkey-boys, money-changers, 
dealers in pottery and in fruit, all busy with their work, or 
chaffering about their wares. 

“This court in front of the Bethlehem (Jaffa) Gate is the 
market, the exchange, the club, the law court, the playhouse, 
the parliament of a people who despise a roof, and prefer 
to eat and drink, to buy and sell, to wash and pray in the 
Open air. Here everybody may be seen, everything may 
be bought, excepting those articles of luxury found in the 
bazaar. Yon negro dozing near his mule is a slave from 
the Upper Nile, and belongs to an Arab bey who lets him 
out on hire. These husbandmen are waiting for a job; 
their wage is a penny aday. Last week they were shaking 
olives for the Armenians ; next week they will be carrying 
water for the Copts; but their chief employers are the Greek 
monks, who own nearly all the best vineyards and olive- 
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grounds lying within a dozen miles of this Bethlehem Gate. 
They are a hardy and patient race; Moslem in creed, Ca- 
naanite in blood. The man clothed in white linen, with an 
inkhorn in his belt, is a public scribe; a functionary to have 
been seen in this gateway any time since the days of Ezra, 
perhaps since the days of David, who likened his tongue to 
the pen of a ready writer. ‘These jars and vases, these urns 
and mugs are made of native clay, spun in the Potter’s field, 
and also in the dark vaults adjoining the Damascus Gate. 
In color, in pattern, this domestic earthenware is probably 
as old as the age of Ruth. These rude clay cups, pinched 
in at the side, are still called Virgins’ lamps; they are similar 
to those trimmed by the Seven; and they are still fed with 
sweet olive oil and carried by the Arab and Jewish girls. 

« All centuries, all nations, seem to hustle each other in 
this open court under David’s tower. In pushing through 
the crowd of men, you may chance to run against a tur- 
baned Turk, a belted Salhaan, a gaudy Cavass, a naked Nu- 
bian, a shaven Carmelite, a bearded papa, a robed Armenian, 
an English sailor, a Circassian chief, a Bashi Bazouk, and a 
converted Jew. In crossing from the gateway to the con- 
vent, you may stumble on a dancing dervish; you may catch 
the glance of a veiled beauty; you may break a procession 
of Arab school-girls, headed by a British female; you may 
touch the finger of a leper held out to you for alms.” * 

The population of Jerusalem is variously estimated by 
different writers. Dr. Porter gives it at 16,000, which, he 
states, is “as close an approximate to the true numbers as 
can be made under present circumstances.” He estimates 
the different sects as follows: Moslems, 4000; Jews, 8000; 
Greeks, 1800; Latins, 1300; other sects, 900. Total, 16,000. 
The Mohammedans are generally native Syrians. A few 
of them are foreigners—Turks, in the service of the govern- 
ment, and Dervishes, a set of idle and dangerous fanatics, 
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who are supported from the revenues of the Haram, and 
give constant trouble to travellers visiting the sacred place. 
The Jews are divided into two sects—the Sephardim and 
the Askenazim. The Sephardim are the descendants of 
those Jews who were driven out of Spain in 1497 by lerdi- 
nand and Isabella. They were scattered throughout the 
cities of the Mohammedan empire after leaving Spain, but 
finally gathered at Jerusalem. They speak a corruption of 
the Spanish language, and few know Arabic in spite of their 
long residence in Palestine. Although subjects of the Sul- 
tan, they are allowed to be under the immediate control of 
their Chief Rabbi, whom they style the “Head in Zion.” 
The Turks know him as Ahakham Basht. His principal 
interpreter is ex officio a member of the council of the city. 
The Askenazim are chiefly of German and Polish origin, 
and are constantly receiving accessions to their numbers by 
arrivals from abroad. There are representatives of nearly 
all the European nations among them, and they are subject 
only to the authority of their respective consuls. They 
have had a footing in Palestine since the beginning of the 
present century only. They are divided into the Perushim, 
or Pharisees, who constitute the majority; the Khasidim, or 
Pious, noted for their religious fanaticism; the Khabaad ; 
and the Karaites, who are few in numbers and without in- 
fluence, and who reject the Talmud and accept the Old Tes- 
tament only as their rule of faith. The Askenazim have a 
Chief Rabbi of their own, but they are regarded by the 
government as subject to the Chief Rabbi of the Sephardim. 
The greater number of the Jews of Jerusalem have come 
to the Holy City with but one thought, to pass the remainder 
of their days in the ancient home of their fathers, and to lay 
their bones in the sacred soil of the valley of Jehoshaphat. 
They live for the most part in poverty and filth, and are 
supported by the alms of their charitable brethren in other 
countries. They seem to regard these contributions as a 
debt due them, and themselves as absolved from every obli- 
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gation to earn their bread by honest labor. They maintain 
a few reading-rooms, in which the Talmud is studied. Their 
quarter is wretchedly mean and dirty, and constitutes the 
worst section of the city in this respect. [hey have several 
synagogues here, a hospice for pilgrims, and an infirmary 
for the sick. Their condition is terribly unlike that of their 
proud ancestors whose palaces once covered the site they 
now inhabit. Their principal avocation seems to be to wail 
over the departed glories of the Holy City and their race. 
Every Friday they assemble, men and women, at the south- 
east angle of the Haram wall, in which still stand the mas- 
sive stones that once supported the noble platform of the 
Temple, and, seated on the ground, with bowed heads and 
trembling voices lament over the desolated and dishonored 
sanctuary, using the touching and appropriate words of the 
Psalmist. 

The Christians are divided into the following sects :—the 
Greeks, Georgians, Copts, Syrians, Latins, and Protestants. 

The Greeks belong to the “ Holy Orthodox Church of the 
Fast,’ and are about 1500 in number. ‘They are native 
Syrians, speaking the language of the country, and have their 
own secular or married clergy. Their ecclesiastical head 
is the Patriarch of Jerusalem, who since 1845 has resided in 
the Holy City. He, like all the monks, is a foreigner, from 
the Greek islands. He has subject to him fourteen dioceses, 
some of which, however, exist only in name. He resides 
at the Greek Convent adjoining the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

The Armenians “are a branch of that church and nation 
whose members are spread so widely over the various prov- 
inces of the Turkish empire. They early adopted the Mo- | 
nophysite doctrine, which, being pronounced heretical by the 
Council of Chalcedon in a. pb. 491, separated them from the 
Churches of the East and West. The community at Jeru- 
salem numbers about three hundred, who are all foreigners, 
generally engaged in commerce and trade. Their spiritual 
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ruler is styled Patriarch of Jerusalem. [lis authority ex- 
tends over Palestine and Cyprus, and he ts subject only to 
the ‘Catholicus of Etchmiazine. The Armenian Convent 
on Mount Zion is the largest and richest in the city, and its 
church, dedicated to St. James, one of the most gorgeous.” 

The Georgians, at one time one of the wealthiest and 
most influential sects in Jerusalem, have shared the fate of 
their nation. The Greeks and Armenians now own their 
convents and other property, and the Georgians generally 
lodge with the former during their visits to the Holy City. 

The Copts and Abyssinians possess two convents in Jeru- 
salem, one near the Pool of Hezekiah, and the other not far 
from the Holy Sepulchre. 

The Syrians are under the patronage of the Armenians, 
and possess a small convent, called the “ House of Mark,” 
on Mount Zion. 

The Latins are principally natives of the country and 
seceders from the Greek Church. The Latin influence was 
established in Palestine at an early period of the Church of 
Rome, and during the Crusades it was paramount. “The 
head-quarters were at first in the ‘Hospital of the Knights 
of St. John.’ From it they were driven on the capture of 
the city by Saladin, and took up their abode on Zion, around 
the spot where the tomb of David now stands. This also 
was wrested from them, and they then bought the present 
convent of St. Salvador, to which they removed in 1561. 
The remains of the Latin ecclesiastical establishments are 
now well known by the name of Zerra Santa convents. 
They are all in the hands of that class of the Franciscans 
called Fratves Minores Ab Observentia, and are under the 
superintendence of a ‘warden,’ having the rank of abbot, 
and styled ‘Guardian of Mount Zion and Keeper of the 
Holy Land.’ In 1847 a Latin Patriarch was appointed for 
Jerusalem, and he has spiritual oversight of the country, 
though not of the convents. There are at present fourteen 
convents in Syria subject to the warden, namely, Jerusalem, 
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St. John in the Desert, Ramleh, Bethlehem, Jaffa, ’Akka, 
Nazareth, Sidon, Beyrout, Tripoli, Zarissa, Aleppo, Damas- 
cus, and Mount Lebanon.” 

The Protestant community is small in numbers, and is 
under the charge of a corps of zealous missionaries from : 
Europe and the United States. There is now a handsome 
English church on Mount Zion, which the illiberal policy of 
the Turkish Government makes dependent upon the British 
Consulate, and an Arabic Chapel leased by the Church 
Missionary Society. Religious services in English, Hebrew, 
and Arabic are held regularly. The Anglican Bishop of 
Jerusalem is the chief Protestant ecclesiastic in the Holy City. 

The Mohammedans have eleven mosques in the city, the 
principal of which is the Mosque of Omar, on the site of the 
Jewish Temple. The Mosque of El-Aksa is also in the 
Temple or Haram enclosure. ‘The next in sanctity is that 
of Nebi Daoud, “the Tomb of David,’ outside the Zion 
Gate. The mosque property is under the control of the 
Mudirel Wakuf,; a number of Sheiks are responsible to 
him for keeping the buildings in repair, and providing oil, 
wax, and other supplies. The Ulemas (or Divines) are 
given charge of the religious exercises. They are divided 
into three classes—the higher order, who read and expound 
the Koran in the mosques on Fridays; the Imauns, who 
repeat the prayers in the mosques, conduct the funeral 
services, etc., and a lower grade of Imauns, who from the 
minarets of the mosques call the faithful to prayers five 
times every day. 

The government is a poor affair at the best. The Pasha 
is the highest authority, and his power extends over a con- 
siderable district beyond the city. He has subject to him 
six Mudirs, or civil governors, namely, those of Jerusalem, 
Hebron, Gaza, Jaffa, Ramleh, and Lydda. 

There are two governors of Jerusalem, the Mudir, or 
civil governor, and the military governor. Several courts 
administer justice. ‘These are as follows: “I. The AZuh- 
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hkameh (justice), of which the kadi (judge) is president. 
His salary is 7000 piastres (about $280) per month. II. The 
Mejls el dara, composed of seven members—four Turks, 
two Christians (Latin and Greek), and one Jew. Each 
member receives a salary of 400 piastres a month. ‘The 
kadi and mufti are members ex officio. Ill. The Aezhs 
Daawe, composed of three Turks, one Jew, and two Chris- 
tians (Latinand Greek). IV. The Mezls ef Tedphéra (Tribu- 
nal of Commerce), composed of three Turks, two Christians, 
one Protestant, and one Armenian. V. The AZezls ef Bel- 
adi (Municipal Council), composed of president, vice-presi- 
dent, treasurer, inspector of works, clerks (all Turks), and 
eight assessors, viz., two Turks, three native Christians, 
three Europeans chosen by the consuls, viz., two Jews and 
one Christian. 

“The revenue is derived from two sources: rst. From 
direct taxation, JZa/ el Mira, a tax levied on persons, cattle, 
land, and fruit trees. 2d. Gate duties: tobacco and silk 
pay about forty cents per pound; and all other articles of 
commerce, as well as vegetables and fruit, eight per cent., 
either in kind or money.” 

If Jerusalem were cleaner and better policed, it would be 
on the whole one of the pleasantest of oriental cities, for the 
climate is mild and healthy, and the fevers which prevail 
during the summer and autumn are almost entirely due to 
the filthy condition of the city and the imperfect construc- 
tion of the houses, which are without sewers, and many of 
them damp and badly ventilated. 

Life in Jerusalem is dull enough to the natives. To 
the European or American it is dreary beyond expression. 
One is cut off from the entire world here. The coming and 
going of travellers is the only thing which occurs to break 
the monotony. The consuls are the great personages of 
the city next to the pasha, and it is to them, and not to 
the government, that the Franks look for protection and 
redress, 
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HE city of David and Solomon lies buried under the 
rubbish of nearly twenty-five hundred years, and he 
would be a wise designer indeed who could recon- 
struct it from the meagre accounts of it that have 
come down to us. We know that the ancient Jebus, 

captured by David and made the capital of his kingdom, 
stood on Mount Zion, and that the Temple was erected by 
Solomon on the opposite hill of Moriah, and he seems also 
to have erected his famous palace on the same hill adjoining 
the Temple. Nebuchadnezzar, immediately upon the second 
capture of Jerusalem, destroyed both the city and the Tem- 
ple and went back to Babylon, leaving them mere heaps, 
of smouldering ruins. 

At the close of the captivity the Temple and the city 
were rebuilt. The twelfth chapter of the book of Nehe- 
miah (31-40) contains a partial account of the restored 
city, and is the only description of Jerusalem to be found in 
the Bible. Though this is by no means complete or suffi- 
cient to enable us to form an accurate opinion on many 
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points in dispute, it is of very great value, and is worthy of 
the most careful study. “The easiest way to arrive at any 
correct conclusion regarding it is to take first the descrip- 
tion of the dedication of the walls in chap. xii. (31-40), and 
drawing such a diagram as this, we can easily get at the 
main features of the old wall at least. If from this we turn 
to the third chapter, which gives a description of the repairs 
of the wall, we have no difficulty in identifying all the places 
mentioned in the first sixteen verses with those enumerated 
in the twelfth chapter. The first sixteen verses refer to the 
walls of Jerusalem, and the remaining sixteen to those of 
the city of David.’* Nebuchadnezzar, though he had lev- 
elled the walls of the city, had left them in such condition 
that it was an easy matter for Nehemiah to trace them and 
note the position of the ancient gates. (Neh. ii. 12.) The 
walls of the restored city therefore must have followed the 
old lines. 

The walls were again destroyed by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
and the city very greatly damaged. The Maccabees and 
their successors restored the walls, with some modifications 
of the old plan, and made great changes in Jerusalem. 

Herod the Great brought the city to the height of its 
splendor, and just previous to the War of Independence 
Jerusalem was more magnificent and prosperous than it had 
ever been before. It is this city—the Jerusalem of Herod 
and his successors—the city made holy by the life and labors 
of the Lord Jesus Christ—that rises before the mind when 
its name is mentioned; for it is the city with which we are 
most familiar. Our familiarity with it is due almost exclu- 
sively to Josephus, whose narrative is the most minute 
account of its topography in existence. Yet his statements 
are to be accepted with caution; and while the light of the 
recent discoveries has tended on the whole to sustain his 
account of the city, it has also confirmed the wisdom of the 
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rule which Dr. Robinson laid down more than thirty years 
avo, by which Josephus should be judged—that while his 
“account is to us invaluable, and could not be supplied from 
any or all other sources,” his minute statement of details of 
distances, heights of buildings and the like, are drawn en- 
tirely from memory, after a considerable lapse of time, and 
must be received with caution, if not with distrust. Josephus 
is invaluable for the general information he gives concerning 
the city, and for his statements respecting the location of its 
walls and buildings. 

Jerusalem, according to Josephus, was built upon two 
hills, separated by a valley, “at which valley the correspond- 
ing rows of houses on both hills end.” The higher of these 
hills, which contained the citadel, was Zion, to which Josephus 
gives the name of “the upper city,” or “Upper Market 
Place.” The other hill was occupied by the “lower city,” 
and was called Akra. Opposite the latter was a third hill, 
on which stood the Temple. Originally the Temple hill was 
lower than Akra, and was separated from it by a broad 
valley; but the Asmonzan princes “filled up that valley 
with earth,” and cut away the top of Akra, so that by re- 
ducing its height they caused the Temple to rise con- 
spicuously above it. The valley which separated Zion and 
Akra was called the Valley of the Cheesemongers, or the 
Tyropoeon, and extended as far as Siloam, which is “the 
name of a fountain that hath sweet water.” 

The city built upon these hills “was fortified with three 
walls, on such parts as were not encompassed with impass- 
able valleys; for in such places it had but one wall.” The 
first wall was the oldest and strongest. It enclosed the 
upper city of Zion. The second wall, built at a later period, 
enclosed Akra, and the third defended Bezetha, a suburb 
which had sprung up beyond the second wall after the death 
of Herod the Great. It was begun by the elder Agrippa in 
a style of great strength and grandeur, but becoming 
alarmed lest he should arouse the suspicion of the Emperor 
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Claudius by this work, he abandoned it, and it was com- 
pleted upon a less imposing scale in time to do service in 
the great siege in which it perished. 

The key to the whole account of the walls is the Tower 
of Hippicus, which Josephus makes the starting-point of his 
narrative. The first wall began at this tower, which was 
situated at its northwest angle, and consequently not far 
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from the northern brow of Zion which it defended. It was 
built by Herod the Great on the site of an older fortification 
attributed to David. The name of the tower was given to 
it by Herod in memory of a friend killed in battle. It was 
a quadrangle in form, 4334 feet each way, and was 140 feet 
in height. It stood on the rocky crest of Zion, and its foun- 

dations were laid in the solid rock with such massive strength 
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that they have endured unshaken to the present day. The 
lower part was a solid mass of stone to a height of 52% 
feet. Over this was a reservoir, or deep tank, 35 feet high, 
above which were two stories of chambers, 4334 feet, and 
battlements and pinnacles 834 fect high. ‘These are the 
measurements of Josephus, and while they are, perhaps, 
open to criticism, they must be in the main true, as his 
statements were made concerning things so well known to 
those for whom he wrote that exaggeration would have 
been dangerous. He adds that Hippicus and the other 
towers of the first wall were built of white marble blocks 
35 feet long, 171% feet wide, and 8% high, and “were so 
exactly united to one another, that each tower looked like 
one entire rock of stone, so growing naturally, and after- 
wards cut by the hands of the artificers into present shape 
and corners; so little, or not at all, did their joints or con- 
nection appear.” 

Starting from Hippicus, the first wall ran eastward along 
the northern brow of Zion, and then across the Valley of the 
Cheesemongers, or the Tyropceon, to the western enclosure 
of the Temple, a distance of about 630 yards. Along this 
wall, and at commanding points on the northern brow of 
Zion, stood the Towers of Phasaélus and Mariamne,. also 
erected by Herod, and named in memory of his brother:and 
his wife. Phasaélus was a solid square of 70 feet. Around 
it ran a portico 17% feet high, defended by breastworks 
and bulwarks; and above the portico was another tower, di- 
vided into lofty chambers and baths. It was more elabo- 
rately ornamented than the others with pinnacles and _bat- 
tlements, and had a total height of 167 feet. Josephus says 
that from a distance it looked like the lofty Pharos of Alex- 
andria. During the siege it was memorable as the head- 
quarters of Simon. Mariamne was built of solid stone 35 
feet high, and with an equal width and length, and with its 
upper chambers had a total height of about 7634 feet. It 


was more sumptuously fitted up than either of the others. 
28 
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“Its upper buildings were more magnificent, and had 
greater variety than the other towers had; for the king 
thought it most proper for him to adorn that which was de- 
nominated from his wife, better than those denominated 
from men, as those were built stronger than this which bore 
his wife’s name.” Like Hippicus, the other towers were 
built of white marble. Standing on the brow of Zion, and 
overlooking the Tyropceon Valley, they seemed much loftier 
than they were, and impressed their conqueror so _pro- 
foundly with their strength that Titus exempted them from 
the general destruction of the city, and left them as monu- 
ments of the immense fortifications which Roman valor had 
subdued. Captain Wilson believes that all three of these 
towers are included in the modern citadel,* and all writers 
seem to be agreed that the structure called at present the 
Tower of David is the ancient Hippicus. 

Adjoining these towers was the royal palace erected by 
Herod the Great, and at the period of the Roman domi- 
nation the residence of the Procurator. It was evidently 
built upon the site of the Palace of David, the spot which 
had been for centuries the residence of Jewish royalty. It 
was unquestionably a magnificent abode, due allowance 
being made for exaggerations in the account of Josephus. It 
covered an unusually large area of ground, together with its 
courts and gardens, and was surrounded by a wall 35 feet 
high, which was adorned by towers at equal distances, and 
by spacious barrack-rooms with 100 beds in each. It was 
paved with every variety of rare and beautiful marble. 
“The roofs,” says Josephus, “were also wonderful, both for 
the length of the beams and the splendor of their ornaments. 
The number of the rooms was also very great, and the va- 
riety of the figures that were about them was prodigious ; 
their furniture was complete, and the greatest part of the 
vessels that were put in them was of goldand silver. There 
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were besides many porticos, one beyond another, round 
about, and in each of these porticos curious pillars; yet 
were all the courts that were exposed to the air everywhere 
ereen. ‘There were, moreover, several croves of trees, and 
long walks through them, with deep canals and cisterns, that 
in several parts were filled with brazen statues, through 
which the water ran out. There were withal many dove- 
courts of tame pigeons about the canals.” The palace was 
Jewish only in name. In every part the ideas and taste of 
Greece and Rome prevailed. Before the palace was a 
court, perhaps open, or perhaps within the wall, which was 
called the Xystus, and seems to have been used as a place 
of public resort, and it may be that it was here that the 
mosaic pavement which in Roman towns marked the seat 
of judgment, was located, and which the Jews called Gab- 
batha. “On it stood a small raised stone or bench, inlaid 
with curious marbles; on which stone, when public sentence 
had to be pronounced on criminals, the palace officers fixed 
the great chair of state. For although a criminal cause 
might be heard, and the sentence determined in the audience 
chamber within the palace, it was the custom in Jerusalem 
to announce this decision in the open air, from the judgment- 
seat on the Gabbatha, in the presence of the assembled 
people and their priests.” It may be that it was here that 
Pilate pronounced the iniquitous sentence of death by cru- 
cifixion upon the suffering Jesus of Nazareth, though there 
are good reasons for believing that the Roman Governor 
was at that time occupying the Antonia. 
From the Xystus a bridge of splendid masonry spanned 
'the valley of the Tyropceon, and connected the palace with 
the magnificent Temple which rose beyond the valley, upon 
the summit of Moriah. Perhaps it was across this bridge 
that our Lord was led by his tormentors from the chamber 
of the Sanhedrim to the presence of Pilate; and it was here 
that Titus held his last parley with the ie after the cap- 
ture of the Temple, and previous to the attack upon Zion. 
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The royal palace appears to have extended from the 
Xystus across the northern brow of Zicn to the Valley of 
Hinnom on the west, and beyond it, on the side of the hill, 
was a garden belonging to the royal family. 

From the Tower of Hippicus the wall ran southward, 
following the western brow of Zion, and overhanging the 
Valley of Hinnom, through a place called Bethso, to the 
Gate of the Essenes. ‘The site of this part of the wall, as 
well as of Bethso and the Gate of the Essenes, is covered 
with the rubbish of the ancient city, and is at present only 
a matter of conjecture. Dr. Porter thinks it may have 
followed the course of the present wall “to near the south- 
west angle, and there bending outward, enclosed ha 
ground now occupied by the Enolish school and cemetery.” 
From the Gate of the Essenes, Hie wall passed along the 
southern face of Zion in an easterly direction to the mouth 
of the Tyropceon valley, enclosing the fountain of Siloam, 
and turning to the left, continued northward to the south- 
east angle of the Temple enclosure. The eastern part 
of the wall evidently ran along the Valley of Jehoshaphat. 
“Recent excavations by Lieutenant Warren have brought 
to light the massive foundations of an ancient wall, at a 
depth of some fifty feet beneath the present surface, ex- 
tending southward in a direct line from the eastern wall of 
the Haram. May not this be a vestige of that wall de- 
scribed by Josephus as joining the eastern colonnade of the 
Temple?” Josephus mentions “Solomon’s reservoir” as 
one of the points by which this ancient wall passed, and 
Dr. Robinson has successfully identified this with the Foun- 
tain of the Virgin. “It would appear from another passage 
of Josephus,” says Dr. Robinson, “that a portion of the 
Valley of the Kidron was included in this wall. The third 
wall, too, coming from the north towards the Temple, ts 
said to terminate, not at the Temple itself, but in this 
ancient wall in the Valley of the Kidron.” This first wall, 
therefore, included the place called Ophel, which was situ- 
ated south of the Temple. 
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“In the account of the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, it 
appears that after the Romans had got possession of the 
lower city, the Temple, and all the tract south of it as far 
as to Siloam, they were yet unable to enter the upper city, 
into which the Jews had withdrawn themselves. We are, 
therefore, under the necessity of supposing a wall along 
the eastern brow of Zion, above the Tyropceon, extending 
from the Xystus probably to a point near Siloam. Such a 
wall is not mentioned by Josephus or any other writer; 
but the circumstances of the case obviously imply its 
Smistence.” * 

The second wall was built for the defence of Akra, which 
portion of the city it enclosed. Josephus’ description of it 
is brief and unsatisfactory. He says it “took its beginning 
from that gate which they called ‘Gennath,’ which belonged 
to the first wall; it only encompassed the northern quarter 
of the city, and reached as far as the tower of Antonia.” 
The course of this wall is one of the most warmly con- 
tested questions of the topography of the Holy City. 
Even at the present day very little is known respecting it, 
and there are several different and ably advocated theories 
as to its course. The explorations that have been recently 
made with a view to determine the line of this second wall 
have not been entirely satisfactory, owing in part to the 
difficulties thrown in the way of the explorers, but Captain 
Warren, who directed the excavations, thinks that the 
second wall may possibly be found along the northern wall 
of the Muristan, which is the large open space formerly 
occupied by the Hospital of the Knights of St. John. If 
this supposition is correct, the second wall excluded the 
body of water known as the Pool of Hezekiah. Now, as 
this was one of the principal reservoirs of the city, it would 
hardly have been left without the wall, which to enclose it 
would have made a considerable curve to the northward. 


* Dr. Robinson's Biblical Researches, Vol. I. p. 312. 
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After examining the various theories, we are inclined to 
trust still more to the correctness of the views expressed 
by Drs. Robinson and Porter, and shall give here the ac- 
count of the wall written by the latter, which is practically 
that of Dr. Robinson: “The position of the Gate Gennath 
is the first point to be determined. . . . The only informa- 
tion Josephus gives is, that it belonged to the first wall. 
But we can infer that it was east of Hippicus, for the third 
wall commenced at that tower, and the second must, of 
course, have been within it. We have seen that the 
palace occupied the whole northern section of Zion; the 
Gate Gennath, or ‘Garden Gate’ as the word signifies, was 
thus a gate leading out from the palace, probably to afford 
more easy egress to the members of the royal family and 
household to gardens or pleasure-grounds without the city. 
The bed of the Valley of Hinnom is the natural site for 
gardens on this side of the city; and we might reasonably 
suppose that a gate taking their name would be close to 
them. 

“But it is the position of the hill of Akra, with two or 
three vestiges of antiquity upon it, that enables us most 
satisfactorily to approximate to the true position of the 
Gate Gennath, and the line of the second wall. It was for 
the defence of Akra the second wall was built; and a 
glance at the map, or at the hill itself, shows that a wall 
constructed to enclose it, and carried zz a cercle, as Josephus 
says, from a point on the north of Zion, to the northwest 
corner of the Haram, could scarcely have commenced far 
eastward of Hippicus. But besides, about 250 feet north- 
east of Hippicus, is a large reservoir, partly excavated in 
the rock, and manifestly of high antiquity. It is generally 
called the Pool of Hezekiah, and doubtless lay within the 
ancient city, and therefore within the second wall. But to 
include it the wall must have run northward from a point 
close to Hippicus, perhaps as far as the Latin convent, near 
which in an angle of the present wall are foundations of 
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large bevelled stones; and then sweeping round eastward 
over the ridge it would follow the line of the present wall 
to the Damascus Gate, where there are also some interest- 
ing ancient remains. Just within the gate on the east may 
be seen large hewn stones: passing round these, we come 
to a square chamber adjoining the wall, whose sides are 
composed of bevelled stones, similar to those in the ex- 
terior wall of the Haram. On the western side of the 
gate is a corresponding chamber, but not in such good 
preservation. Some of the stones here measure upwards 
of seven feet by three and a half, and appear to occupy 
their original places. On the outside of the gate, too, in 
the foundations of the wall, are similar stones. There can- 
not be a question that this is the site of one of the gate- 
ways of the second wall, and that the chambers within were 
the ancient guard-houses. The course of the wall from 
hence to the tower of Antonia we have no certain means 
of knowing. Excavations may one day reveal it. 

“Recent excavations at and around the Damascus Gate 
have shown conclusively that it occupies the site of one of 
the ancient gates of the city; but whether of the second or 
third wall is still questioned. De Vogiié argues for the 
latter. Captain Wilson’s note on this gate is very im- 
portant: 

“«There is a large accumulation of rubbish in the neigh- 
borhood of the gate, almost concealing the remains of an 
older entrance over which the present one is built. The 
rubbish rises to the springing, and part of the modern 
gateway is built in front of the arch, so that only a portion 
of it can be seen. The arch is semi-circular, and built of 
large plainly chiselled stones, and from its appearance and 
position would seem to be of great age. At the southern 
end of a large cistern outside the Damascus Gate, and_ 
twenty-six feet below the surface, rock was found, and over 
this, either cut out of the rock or built in the masonry, was 
a moulding. . . . As this is just under the doorway men- 
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tioned above, ‘it is in all probability the base of the old 
wall.) Still more recent excavations under the direction 
of Lieutenant (now Captain) Warren have brought to 
light foundations of massive walls and of a tower. . . 

“The nature of the ground and the deep cuttings in the 
rock east of the Damascus Gate would seem to indicate 
that the second wall, if the ancient substructions above de- 
scribed formed part of it, ran in the course of the present 
wall to the eastern brow of the ridge near Bab er-Zahery, 
and along the brow of the ridge southward to the Haram.” * 

The third wall enclosed the suburb of Bezetha that had 
grown up beyond the second wall. It began at the tower 
of Hippicus, says Josephus, and “stretched from thence 
northward as far as the tower Psephinus, and then passing 
opposite the monuments of Helena and extending through 
the royal caverns, it turned at the corner tower near the 
place known as the Fuller's Tomb, and, connecting itself 
with the old wall, terminated at the valley called Kidron.” 
As has been stated, this wall was begun by the elder 
Agrippa, who intended to build it upon a scale of great 
strength and magnificence, but being afraid of arousing the 
hostility of the Emperor Claudius he abandoned it. The 
Jews completed it just before the siege, but their portion 
was weaker and less imposing than the part built by 
Agrippa. This wall was the first portion of the defences 
of the city attacked by Titus, and the first to yield to the 
valor of the Romans. 

There are still traces of ancient foundations along the 
ridge which forms the continuation of Zion to the north- 
ward, which are believed to mark the sight of this third wall. 
The ridge rises gradually from the Jaffa Gate to the angle 
of the modern city wall at the Latin Convent, and beyond 
this to the northward it rises still more rapidly, attaining at 
a point about 250 yards beyond the present wall an eleva- 


* Hand-Book for Syria and Palestine, pp. 100, tot. 
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tion superior to any site in the modern city, and higher 
even than the summit of the Mount of Olives. Between 
the angle of the present wall and the summit of the ridge 
thus indicated there are traces of old foundations, and be- 
yond the summit, pursuing a northeasterly direction toward 
the Tombs of the Kings, and commencing at a distance of 
about 100 yards from the summit, are “large hewn stones, 
portions of scarped rocks, and low mounds of rubbish. 
Similar remains we may trace at intervals through the olive 
groves to within about 100 yards on the southeast of the 
Tombs of the Kings, where there are two very remarkable 
fragments of ancient massive foundations constructed of 
bevelled stones.” 

On the summit of the hill we have mentioned are mas- 
sive remains of an ancient fortification extending along the 
ridge for about 200 yards. ‘They are believed to mark the 
site of the tower Psephinus, which stood at the northwest 
corner of the wall. “The third wall,” says Josephus, “ was 
all of it wonderful; yet was the tower Psephinus elevated 
above it at the northwest corner, and there Titus pitched 
his own tent; for being seventy cubits high, it both offered 
a prospect of Arabia at sunrising as well as it did of the 
utmost limits of the Hebrew possessions at the sea west- 
ward. Moreover it was an octagon.” 

Josephus declares that if the third wall had been finished 
according to Agrippa’s original design, the city would have 
been impregnable, as the stones of which it was built were 
too massive to be shaken by the battering rams or under- 
mined by the Romans. 

Having identified the site of Psephinus, we have now to 
trace the course of the wall to the next point mentioned by 
the Jewish historian, the Monument of Helena, which 1s 
believed by the best authorities to be identical with the 
Tombs of the Kings. The traces of ancient foundations we 
have mentioned, and a number of cisterns which must have 
been included in the ancient city, together with heaps of 
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rubbish lying among the olive groves to the north of the 
modern city, enable us to carry the line to a point opposite 
the Tombs of the Kings. 

“Josephus next mentions the ‘Royal Caverns’ as ina line 
of the wall. About 250 yards east by south of the Tombs 
of the Kings there is an offset from the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat, which cuts southward some considerable distance into 
the ridve of Bezetha. Its sides are rocky and precipitous, 
and almost filled with excavated tombs, many of them highly 
ornamented. May not these be the ‘Royal Caverns’ of 
Josephus? Both their appearance and situation favor the 
supposition. The natural course of a line of fortification 
would be along the rocky brow of the hill just over them. 
Eastward of this spot is a bold projecting angle of the hill, 
round which the Kidron sweeps to the south. Here may 
have stood the ‘Tower of the Corner near the Fuller’s 
Tomb.’ From hence, southward to the city, scarcely a 
doubt can be entertained as to the course the wall followed. 
The brow of the hill above the Kidron forms such an ad- 
mirable line of defence that no engineer could have over- 
looked it. And ata point on the steep bank, not far from the 
northeast angle of the city, are apparently the substructions 
of atower. It is probable that the ancient wall ran some- 
what nearer to the side of the valley than the modern, so 
as to include the large cistern outside of St. Stephen’s Gate, 
called Birket Hammam Sitty Mariam—‘The Pool of my 
Lady Mary’s Bath;’ and it perhaps continued southward 
outside the Temple wall, as the words of Josephus seem to 
imply, till it joined ‘the old wall’ at Ophel.” 

The whole circuit of the city according to Josephus was 
thirty-three stadia, or over four English miles. Along the 
walls rose lofty towers of great strength, the most imposing 
of which were the four that have been described. The 
towers were built of the same solid masonry as the walls, 
and were located at intervals of about 350 feet along the 
course of the walls. They were square, thirty-five feet each 
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way, and thirty-five feet high, but above this height were 
lofty chambers, and above those again upper rooms and 
large tanks to receive rain-water. Broad flights of steps 
made of stone gave access to them. Sixty of these towers 
were built along the old or inner wall; fourteen in the 
second wall; and ninety in the third wall, making a total of 
one hundred and sixty-four towers in the three walls. 

The third hill mentioned by Josephus—Moriah—was 
crowned by two massive works, the Temple and the Anto- 
nia, each a fortress. The Antonia stood alone on a pre- 
cipitous rock nearly ninety feet in height at the northwest 
corner of the Temple. It was built by Herod on the site 
of an older castle. The face of the rock was cut away and 
lined with smooth stone, partly for ornament and partly to 
add to the strength of the work by making an ascent im- 
practicable. At the top of the rock and extending round 
it was an outwork consisting of a low wall of stone about 
five feet in height. Within this rose the fortress itself, its 
walls attaining a height of seventy feet. “It had every 
luxury and convenience of a sumptuous palace, or even of 
a city; spacious halls, courts, and baths. It appeared like 
a vast square tower with four other towers at each corner; 
three of them between eighty and ninety feet high; that at 
the corner next to the Temple above 120. From this the 
whole Temple might be seen, and broad flights of steps led 
down into the northern and western cloisters or porticos 
of the Temple, in which, during the Roman government, 
their guard was stationed.” * 

Crowning the summit of Moriah, and towering high above 
the city, rose the magnificent Temple, “uniting the com- 
manding strength of a citadel with the splendor of a sacred 
edifice.” The summit of the hill had been made by Solo- 
mon into an esplanade for the accommodation of the Sacred 
House and its courts, and this platform had been considera- 


* The History of the Jews. By H. H. Milman, D.D. Vol. Il. piggies 
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bly enlarged since the days of the great king by the accu- 
mulation of fresh soil, particularly on the north side. “It 
now covered a square of a furlong each side. Solomon had 
faced the precipitous sides of the rock on the east, and per- 
haps the south, with huge blocks of stone; the other sides 
likewise had been built up with perpendicular walls to an 
equal height. These walls in no part were lower than 300 
cubits (525 feet); but their whole height was not seen, ex- 
cepting on the eastern and perhaps the southern sides, as 
the earth was heaped up to the level of the streets of the 
city. Some of the stones employed in this work were of the 
size of seventy feet probably in length.” 

Upon this massive platform were located the courts and 
buildings of the Temple, and the long ranges of cloisters or 
porticos, all constructed of marble, with gates of solid brass, 
or of wood overlaid with gold; and the Sacred House, with 
its lofty roof flashing with its golden spikes; the whole 
looking from a distance like “a mount of snow, fretted 
with golden pinnacles.” 

The walls of the Temple on the east looked down upon 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat, and formed a part of the defences 
of the city in that quarter—a part too strong to be success- 
fully attacked. 

The city thus enclosed was not densely populated. Taking 
the dimensions we have already given, and allowing for the 
Space occupied by the Temple, the Antonia, the palace, the 
citadel, and other public buildings, it could hardly have ac- 
commodated more than 100,000 inhabitants, and it is most 
likely that its average population was only from 70,000 to 
80,000. At times, however, it was thronged by a far greater 
multitude. At the great national festivals thousands of 
Jews flocked to it from all parts of Palestine, and indeed 
from every quarter of the world. At the Passover the city 
was literally packed with people, and the neighboring hills 
were black with the tents of the Israelites who had come up 
to the Feast. Josephus states that Cestius being anxious to 
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inform Nero of the number of persons present at the Pass- 
over during his administration, ordered the priests to num- 
ber the lambs slain for the Paschal Supper, and “found the 
number of sacrifices was 256,500; which upon the allowance 
of no more than ten (persons) that feast together amounts 
to 2,700,200 persons.’’* ‘This number does not include those 
who were ceremonially unclean, or those foreigners who had 
come up to worship at the Feast. This accounts for the 
vast number of people who were crowded into the city 
during the siege of Titus, and for the terrible loss of life in ~ 
those sad days. According to Josephus, 1,100,000 persons 
perished by pestilence, famine, or by the sword; 40,000 were 
allowed to go free; and 97,000 were taken prisoners and 
sold into slavery. Admitting that Josephus has exagger- 
ated these numbers, we know that the horrors of that 
dreadful siege were a vivid fulfilment of the prediction of 
the Lord: “Then shall be great tribulation, such as was not 
since the beginning of the world to this time, no, nor ever 
shall be.” 

In the days of the Saviour the third wall had not been 
built, and the Temple was incomplete ; but in other respects, 
except that Bezetha had grown larger, the city was the 
same as that upon which Titus looked down from the Mount 


* Wars of the Jews. Book VI. ch. ix. 3. Ina note to this statement 
Whiston observes: ‘‘ This number of a company for one paschal lamb, 
between ten and twenty, agrees exactly with the number thirteen at our 
Saviour’s last Passover. As to the whole number of the Jews that used to 
come up to the Passover, and eat of it at Jerusalem, see note on Book IL. 
chap. xiv. sect. 3. | This number ought to be here indeed just ten times 
the number of the lambs, or just 2,565,000, by Josephus’s own reasoning ; 
whereas it is, in his present copies, no less than 2,700,000, which last 
number is, however, nearest the other number in the place now cited, 
which is 3,000,000.”’ 

+ The note referred to here is as follows: ‘“ Here we may note that three millions of 
Jews were present at the Passover, A. D. 65; which confirms what Josephus elsewhere 
informs us of, that at a Passover a little later, they counted 256,500 paschal lambs; which, 
at twelve to each lamb, which is no immoderate calculation, come to 3,078,000.” 
Whiston’s Fosephus, pp. 503-613. 
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of Olives, and was moved with admiration at its splendid 
appearance, and surprise at its strength. 

The magnificence of the city lay in its grand walls and 
towers, its Temple and its public buildings, and in its ma- 
jestic situation, In other respects Jerusalem was not an 
attractive city. There was nothing striking in Jewish archi- 
tecture, and the houses were plain and unimposing. Beze- 
tha was a strageling town, with olive trees growing here 
and there throughout its limits. There was not much 
verdure within the walls, though the almond trees grew so 
thickly around the Pool of Hezekiah that it had come to be 
called the Almond Pool; but there was little else in the way 
of trees or green grass to be met with in all Jerusalem. 
The gardens lay without the walls. In the Temple enclo- 
sure the sacred palm tree—the national emblem of Judah— 
was allowed to grow; and Herod and his successors, and 
after them the Roman governors, had a garden within the 
palace enclosure on Mount Zion, with shrubs and fountains. 
But this garden was the work of the stranger, and not of 
the Jew. The gardens of the people lay beyond the walls. 

Walking the streets of the modern city, it is hard to re- 
alize that the stately metropolis of Herod lies a score of 
yards below the present surface; and it is only when one 
goes down into the shafts made by the engineers in the 
course of the excavations now in progress, and beholds the 
massive walls and other structures that have been dug out 
of the rubbish of the centuries that have elapsed since Titus 
made Jerusalem a heap of ruins, that one can fully under- 
stand how truly the city in which Jesus lived and suffered 
and died for the salvation of the world is a thing of the past. 
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__ by two remarkable valleys, which unite at its south- 
7.  €astern extremity. 
The first of these is the Valley of Flinnom, or as 
it is more commonly called in the Old Testament, “the 
Valley of the Son of Hinnom.” (Josh. xv. 18.) The Arabs 
call it to-day Wady Jehennam, which name appears to be 
derived from the Hebrew Ge-Hiinnom. It commences on 
the west of the city, and is a wide basin, and not very deep 
in its upper portion, in the centre of which is situated the 
“Upper Pool or Gihon,” now called Lzrhet el Mamilla, at a 
distance of seven hundred yards from the Jaffa Gate.. From 
this pool the valley passes to the southeast for about six 
hundred and thirty yards, and upon reaching the Jaffa 
Gate bends to the southward and continues in this direction 
until the southern extremity of Mount Zion is reached. On 
the east the steep face of Zion rises up from the bed of the 
valley, and on the west a rocky acclivity forms the valley 
448 


q HE plateau upon which Jerusalem stands is enclosed 
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wall. The valley is about one hundred yards wide in this 
portion, and about forty-four feet deep. About two hun- 
dred and ninety yards below the Jaffa Gate it is crossed by 
the arched aqueduct from Solomon’s Pools; and seventy- 
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THE VALLEY OF HINNOM. 


three yards lower down is the “Lower Pool,” which is now 

called Birket es Sultan. A pathway crosses the valley along 

the embankment which forms the southern wall of the Pool, 
29 
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leading from the Hebron and Bethlehem road up the hill tc 
the Zion Gate of the city. The valley continues its southerly 
course to a point about one hundred and forty yards below 
the Pool, where it sweeps around to the eastward, preserv- 
ing the same breadth, but increasing rapidly in depth until 


it falls into the Valley of the Kidron, 922 yards below the ~ 


last mentioned bend. It is wider at the mouth than at any 
other part. The scenery of this portion is wild and pic- 
turesque. The southern hill rises in broken cliffs, lined with 
tombs hewn out of the rock, and along its sides grow a few 
straggling olive trees. High up on the side of this hill, and 
near the mouth of the valley, is the reputed site of Aceldama, 
the field which was bought with the thirty pieces of silver 
paid for the betrayal of the Lord Jesus. The bed and the 
sides of the valley are cultivated wherever practicable, and 
olive trees are planted at every point where there is soil 
enough to sustain them. 

The Valley of Hinnom is first mentioned in the Bible in 
Joshua xv. 7, 8, in the account of the boundary between 
Judah and Benjamin; but at a later period it became pain- 
fully conspicuous as the scene of the worship of Baal and 
Molech practised by the idolatrous kings of Judah. The 
portion of the valley chosen for these infamous rites was 
called Tophet, which Jerome says was a pleasant place 
shaded with trees, and with gardens watered from Siloam. 
It was, therefore, situated near the mouth of the valley, 
which forms a deep, wild glen, secluded from the city, and 
shut in by the stern heights which rise on each hand. 

Solomon, the wisest of the Jewish kings, established the 
fearful rites which were practised here. He built a high 
place to Molech on the “right hand of the Mount” of 
Olives, which may have been, as Dr. Porter supposes, the 
southern brow which overlooks this valley. Ata subsequent 
period, the worship of Molech was instituted in this place, 
and was continued by the idolatrous kings of Judah either 
in Tophet or on the mount, until the reign of Josiah. 


’ 


The worship of the idol was carried on until King Josiah 
defiled both the “high place” on the mount and this valley. 
By thus defiling the valley with dead bodies, Josiah ren- 
dered it ceremonially unclean, so that no Jew could enter it, 
and thus effectually stopped the idolatry of the people. It 
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would seem that the valley was made a_ public burying- 
place for the same reason. ‘This was the occasion of Jere- 
miah’s prophecy, which has been literally fulfilled, as the 
countless tombs now to be seen in the valley, and along the 
slope of the Mount of Olives, bear witness; “ Wherefore 
behold the days come when it shall no more be called To- 
phet, nor the Valley of the Son of Hinnom, but the Valley 
of Slaughter; for they shall bury in Tophet till there be no 
piece. (Jer. vii. 32; xix.) 

The Valley of the Kidron, or Jehoshaphat, is called by the 
former name only in the Old and New Testaments, and this 
Name is given to it by Josephus. “The prophet Joel,” says 
Dr. Robinson, “speaks indeed of a Valley of Jehoshaphat 
in which God will judge the heathen for their oppression of 
the Jews; but this seems to be merely a metaphorical allu- 
sion to the signification of the same name. ‘There is not the 
slightest historical ground either in the Scriptures or in Jo- 
sephus, for connecting it with the Valley of the Kidron. 
Yet on this slender foundation appears to rest the present 
name of the valley, and also the belief current among the 
Catholics, Jews, and Mohammedans, that the last judgment 
will be held in it. The name Jehoshaphat, however, was 
already applied to it in the earliest age of the Christian era; 
for itis found in Eusebius and other writers of the fourth 
century. There is, therefore, no good reason why we should 
not employ this name at the present day. The Arabs, too, 
have adopted it under the form of Wady Yehéshafat.” 

The Valley of the Kidron commences in a slight depres- 
sion about one anda quarter miles northwest of the Damas- 
cus Gate. “The sides of the depression, and the whole 
Surrounding region, are whitened by jagged crowns of 
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limestone, which everywhere project above the scanty soil; 
and almost every projection has been excavated, partly as a 
quarry, and partly to form the fagade of a tomb. The 
number and extent of rock-tombs at this place, and the ex- 
tent and beauty of some of them, impress the stranger, per- 
haps more than anything else, with the wealth and splendor 


VALLEY OF THE KIDRON. 


of the ancient Jewish capital. The valley runs for half a 
mile directly towards the city; it is shallow and wide, dotted 
with corn-fields, and here and there a few old olives, It 

then sweeps around eastward, and in another half mile 1s | 
crossed by the northern road. On the east side of this road, | 
and on the southern bank of the valley, stands an old wely 
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with a ruined khan beside it; and about 200 yards southeast 
of this are the Tombs of the Kings.” * 

At the Tombs of the Kings the bed of the valley is about 
half a mile from the city gate, and it continues its easterly 
eourse for about a quarter of a mile farther, when it sweeps 
around to the southward, and broadens very much. ‘The 
right bank rises up steeply, increasing in height as the valley 
continues its course. On the left the base of the Mount of 
Olives gradually presses out into the valley, contracting it 
slowly, and reducing it opposite St. Stephen’s Gate to a 
width of about 4oo feet. ‘The depth at this point is 100 
feet. In this portion of the valley olive trees are more 
numerous than above. Nearly opposite St. Stephen's Gate 
are the Chapel of the reputed Tomb of the Virgin, and a 
little to the south of these is the traditional site of the 
Garden of Gethsemane. A winding path descends the 
steep cliff from St. Stephen’s Gate, crosses the bed of the 
valley by a bridge, and upon reaching the angle of the en- 
closure of Gethsemane branches to the right and left. The 
left hand branch leads up the slope of the Mount of Olives 
to avillage on the summit, and is the ancient “away of the 
wilderness,” by which David fled from Absalom. The right 
hand road leads also to the village. Besides these, there is 
a third road which passes below the garden, and ascending 
the hill obliquely, leads to Bethany. It was by this last road 
that the Saviour made His triumphal entry into the city. - 
fourth path leads down the valley to Siloam. 

The valley grows narrower after the bridge is passed, 
and about 300 yards lower down the banks rise up per- 
pendicular on either side from the bed of the torrent, 
“which is spanned bya single arch.” On the side of the 
Mount of Olives is a group of tombs, which have been 
excavated in the rock, namely, those of Absalom, Jehosha- 
phat, and St. James. On the city side, the huge wall of 


* TTand-Book for Syria and Palestine, p. 93. 
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the Temple platform rises 200 feet overhead. The ravine 
retains its narrowness and ruggedness for about, 500 yards 
more until the Fountain of the Virgin, situated in a deep 
cave on the side next the city, is reached. Opposite is the 
village of Silwan, the ancient Siloam, extending for some 
distance along the side of the ravine, its houses seeming 
from below to overhang the valley. About 400 yards 
below the Fountain of the Virgin, the Valley of the Tyro- 
pceon, coming from the city, enters the Kidron, falling into 
it in “green and terraced slopes,’ which are watered by 
the Pool of Siloam near the mouth of the Tyropceon. 
The Kidron now becomes broader, and is quite level. A 
portion of it here is cultivated. The King’s Gardens (Neh. 
iii. 15) occupied a portion of this part of the valley, ex- 
tending down to the junction with Hinnom. About too 
yards below the mouth of Hinnom is the ancient En-Rogel, 
the Well of Joab. (Josh. xv. 7.) From the head of the 
valley to this well, following its course, is a distance of two 
and three-quarter miles. At this well it leaves the city and 
pursues a tortuous course through the Wilderness of 
Judzea, to the Dead Sea, about fourteen miles from Jeru- 
salem. In the vicinity of the Convent of St. Saba, it is 
called Wady er-Réheb, “the Monk’s Valley ;” and lower 
down it is known as Wédy en-Nér, “the Valley of Fire.” 

The brook Kidron of the Scriptures is now nothing 
more than the dry bed of a torrent. Water flows here 
only during the winter season, and even then only at in- 
tervals, though the sides of the valley bear marks of its 
having been swept by large volumes of water. “There is 
no evidence,” says Dr. Robinson, “that there was anciently 
more water than at prescnt. Like the wadies of the 
desert, the valley probably served of old, as now, only to 
drain off the waters of the rainy season.” 

The Kidron is first mentioned in the Bible in the account 
of David’s flight from Absalom. (2 Sam. xv. 23.) After 
this there is frequent reference to it. It would seem that 
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the valley was used as a burial-place at a very early day. 
(2 Kings xxii. 6.) It is now filled with tombs, and along 
the slopes of the Mount of Olives lie the graves of in- 
numerable generations of Israelites; and here the devout 
Jew hopes to lay his bones when life's fitful fever is over. 
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The plateau surrounded by these ravines is divided into. 


three hills or eminences, which are generally called Zion, 
Akra, and Moriah. Upon these three hills ancient Jeru- 
salem was built. With regard to the identification of 
Moriah modern writers are generally agreed, but concern- 
ing the exact limits of Zion and Akra there is an intermin- 
able controversy. It is not necessary to weary the reader 
with the arguments advanced by the various writers who 
have discussed the subject; it will be sufficient to give here 
what seems to be the most reasonable and probable deduc- 
tion to be drawn from the knowledge at our command. 


Here, as in nearly every case respecting the topography. 


of the ancient city, we are dependent upon Josephus for 
our guiding facts. 

Josephus informs us that Zion was divided from Akra 
and from Moriah bya valley called the Tyropceon. The 
Tyropeeon also separated Zion from Ophel on the east. 
The Tyropceon constituted one of the most important 
features of the topography of the ancient city, and its 
identification will enable us to ascertain the exact limits of 
the hills which it separated. Strictly speaking it is the 
head of the Tyropceon valley that we wish to identify. It 


is clear, from Josephus’s account, that the valley formed the 


entire northern boundary of Zion or the Upper City. It 
must have begun, therefore, at the western wall of the city. 
There still exists along the line of the Street of David a 
considerable depression extending from the Jaffa Gate east- 


ward toward the Temple. The ground rises from this de- | 
pression abruptly on the right hand, or Zion side, and gently 


on the left. It seems clear from the able arguments and 
close researches of Dr. Porter and the Count de Vogiié that 
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this is the upper portion of the ancient Tyropceon. M. de 
Vogiié has shown that this depression was originally much 
deeper than it is at present, and that the ancient valley 
which once ran here is now choked up to its present level 
by the rubbish which has fallen into it from the ruins of the 
massive structures which once stood on the northern brow 
of Zion. At their destruction their immense weight would 
naturally force them outward. Falling into the valley below, 
they filled it almost entirely, and the drift of centuries added 
to this, has almost obliterated any trace of a valley. “At 
the Jaffa Gate,” says Dr. Porter, “the traveller will notice 
the massive walls and deep fosse of the citadel. One of its 
towers claims attention from the antique masonry of the 
lower part, consisting of very large stones bevelled like 
those of the Temple walls. Recent researches have shown 
that this tower, as well as that at the northwest angle of the 
citadel, is founded on a scarped rock which rises about forty 
feet above the bottom of the fosse. This appears to be that 
‘rocky crest’ on which, Josephus informs us, the three great 
towers on the northern brow of Zion were founded. The 
researches of the Count de Vogiié have contributed greatly 
to increase our knowledge of this section of the Tyropceon 
valley. He found that its depth near the cttadel is thirty- 
three feet below the present surface; and farther eastward 
the bottom of the valley is twenty-six feet beneath the level 
of the Street of David, and nearly eighty feet lower than 
the top of Zion.” 

Commencing at the Jaffa Gate, the Tyropceon runs east- 
ward for about 500 yards to the northeastern corner of Zion, 
and then sweeping around that hill, turns to the southward, 
and continues its course until it falls into the Kidron 300 
yards lower down. The abrupt descent to the bed of the 
Kidron is broken by terraces which have been constructed 
for this purpose, and which are green with shrubbery and 
watered by the Pool of Siloam. Its depth was originally 
very great at this portion. “A descent of a well near the 
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sanctuary, the Hammam esh-Shefa,” says Captain Wilson, 
“in which we found the natural rock eighty feet below the 
present surface, enabled us to form some idea of the depth 
of the valley; and in an excavation near the southwest angle, 
we found no rock at a depth of more than forty feet.” 

The Tyropevon is not mentioned in the Bible, but it forms 
one of the principal points in the description of the city given 
by Josephus, who also calls it the Cheesemonger’s Valley. Its 
course once ascertained, we have no trouble in defining the 
northern brow of Zion, and the southern limits of Akra. 

Zion was the largest of the hills on which Jerusalem was 
built, and occupics the southwestern portion of the ancient 
site. It extends farther south than either of the opposite 
ridges, and is the most commanding and conspicuous of the 
three. Josephus states that it was surrounded on all sides 
by ravines, the Tyropceon being its northern boundary. 
This valley we have shown followed the general line of the 
Street of David from the Jaffa Gate to the Temple platform. 
Here then we may with confidence place the northern limit 
of Zion, though the upper part of the Tyropceon has been 
so choked with rubbish that Zion and Akra now appear to 
be the same ridge. The inner wall along which rose the 
magnificent towers of Hippicus, Phasaélus and Mariamne, ran 
along the northern brow of the hill, just south of the present 
Street of David. The Tyropceon turns to the southward 
near the end of this street, and forms the present eastern 
boundary of Zion, separating it from Moriah, or the Temple 
Mount. On the west and south the face of the hill rises 
boldly from the Valley of Hinnom. “The southern brow 
of Zion is bold and prominent, and its position, separated 
from other heights and surrounded by deep valleys, makes 
it seem loftier than any other point in the city, though it is 
in reality lower than the ground at the northwest corner of 
the wall. The elevation of the hill above the Valley of Hin- 
nom at the point where it bends eastward is 300 feet; and 
above the Kidron at En-Rogel, 500 feet. On the southeast 
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Zion slopes down in a series of cultivated terraces, steeply, 
though not abruptly, to the site of the ‘King’s Gardens, 
where Hinnom, the Tyropceon, and the Kidron unite. Here 
and round to the south the declivities are sprinkled with 
olive trees, which grow luxuriantly among narrow strips of 
corn. The scene cannot but recall the words of Micah— 
Zion shall be ploughed like a field. (Jer. xxvi. 18.) On the 
east the descent to the Tyropceon is at first gradual, but 
as we proceed northward to the modern wall it becomes 
steeper; and about 300 yards within the wall, directly facing 
the southwest angle of the Haram, there is a precipice of 
rock from twenty to thirty feet high. The declivity is here 
encumbered with heaps of filth and rubbish, overgrown in 
places with prickly pear. The Tyropceon was anciently 
much deeper at this point than it is now; it has been filled 
up by the ruins of the bridge, the Temple walls and the 
palaces of Zion, to a depth of more than 130 feet.” * 

The summit of Zion consists of a level area about 600 
yards in length, extending from the Citadel to the Tomb of 
David, which lies without the present wall, and about 250 
yards in breadth. Only about one-half of the portion of 
the hill available for building purposes is enclosed by the 
modern wall. The ancient walls ran much farther south- 
ward and eastward, and enclosed very much more space. 
Yet the area now enclosed is but sparsely built up. Many 
of the buildings located here are large and rambling, with 
spacious courts, barrack yards, and gardens, and there 1s 
also considerable waste ground within the walls. Beyond 
the enclosure, and south of it, are the Protestant school, the 
Tomb of David, and a cluster of houses about it, and several 
cemeteries belonging to the Christians. The remainder of 
Zion without the walls is cultivated in terraces, along which 
grow scattered lines of olive trees. Within the walls are 
the citadel and barracks, and the Armenian and Jewish quar- 
ters. The Armenians occupy the crest of the hill nearest 
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the wall, and west of the Street of the Gate of the Prophet 
David. The Jews dwell east of this street, their quarter 
extending down the slopes leading toward the Tyropacon 
and the Temple. The aqueduct from Solomon's Pools 
crosses the Valley of Hinnom at a point north of the south- 
west corner of the city wall, and is carried along and around 
the southwest portion of Zion above the valley and enters 
the city from the eastern side of the hill. 

Zion was the original city, the stronghold of the Jebusites, 
which so long defied the Israelites, and which was finally 
captured by David. The great king made it his capital, and 
built his palace here, and for more than a thousand years it 
was the residences of the Jewish kings and princes. Here 
David died and was buried. As we shall see farther on, 
there is good reason for accepting as genuine the tomb 
without the southern wall which is called the Tomb of David. 
Here also lie the fourteen kings of Judah who were buried 
with him in the royal tomb. Zion was also the last to hold 
out against the Romans under Titus, and after all the rest of 
the city had been destroyed and the Temple laid in ashes, 
the Upper City still resisted the conquerors with the valor 
of despair. : 

We are entirely dependent upon Josephus for our knowl- 
edge of Akra. He calls it the “Lower City” and the 
“Lower Market,” to distinguish it from Zion, and speaks of 
it as follows: “The other hill which was called Akra, and 
sustains the lower city, is of the shape of a moon when 
she is horned; over against this was a third hill (Moriah), 
but naturally lower than Akra, and parted formerly from 
the other by a broad valley. However in those times when 
the Asmonzans reigned, they filled up that valley with earth, 
and had a mind to join the city to the Temple. They then 
took off a part of the height of Akra, and reduced it to be 
of less elevation than it was before, that the Temple might 
be superior to it... . The city was built upon two hills 
which are opposite to one another, and have a valley (the 
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Tyropceon) to divide them asunder; at which valley the 
corresponding rows of houses on both hills meet.” * 

Akra, therefore, lay opposite Zion and also opposite the 
Temple hill. From the former it was separated by the 
Tyropceon, from the latter by a broad valley, which had 
been partially filled up. In order to identify Akra we must 
begin on the northern side of the Tyropceon, which we have 
traced from the Jaffa Gate. We can with confidence de- 
clare Akra to be the rocky ridge which extends from the 
northwest angle of the present city, past the Church of the 
Sepulchre, towards the western side of the Haram, and which 
includes a very considerable portion of the Christian Quar- 
ter. ‘The slopes of its sides,” says Dr. Porter, “ane seam 
very distinctly in several of the streets—in going up, for 
example, from the Jaffa Gate to the Latin Convent, and de- 
scending again from the convent to the Damascus Gate; 
and also in the quarter around the Tekiyeh or Hospital of 
Helena. This ridge is accurately described by Josephus as 
‘curved on both sides’ or ‘gibbous.’ as it falls off on the 
north into the valley of the Damascus Gate, and on the 
south into the Tyropceon. And it is thus situated between 
two valleys—the Tyropceon, which separates it from Zion, 
and the ‘broad valley’ coming from the Damascus Gate, 
which separates it from Moriah.” 

The valley which separated Akra from the Temple Mount 
still exists, and extends from the Damascus Gate to the 
Tyropoeon. It was only partially filled up by the Macca- 
bees, and was very deep. The object of the Maccabees, it 
would seem, was to make a practicable roadway along its 
rocky bed. It has been filled up to a great extent since the 
capture of the city by Titus. 

The Temple Mount, or Moriah, is acknowledged to be the 
eminence on which now stands the platform of the Haram 
enclosure. The ancient substructions still remain to show 
that it was the site of the Temple, and also bear incontestable 


* Wars of the Jews. Book V. Chap. vi. Sec. 1. 
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witness to its size. Moriah is not a separate hill, but forms 
a portion of the ridge which borders the western side of the 
Valley of the Kidron. It would appear that there was origi- 
nally a mound of rock rising from the centre of the ridge, 
and which fell off so rapidly on every side that its summit 
constituted a platform barely sufficient, according to Jose- 
phus, to hold the altar and the sanctuary. When the Tem- 
ple was begun, the first work done was to lower the summit 
of the rock somewhat, and construct a large platform around 
it, supported by massive walls of masonry which still exist. 
The ancient platform seems to have been very nearly of the 
same shape and extent as that of the present day. We 
shall have occasion to describe this portion of Jerusalem 
more minutely in another chapter. 

We have seen that the western boundaries of Moriah are 
the broad valley coming down from the Damascus Gate, 
which separates it from Akra, and the Tyropceon, which 
divides it from Zion. On the north it is separated from the 
remainder of the ridge only in part by a deep trench or 
reservoir called Bethesda. The eastern side is a steep pre- 
cipice from the platform to the bed of the Kidron, nearly 
200 feet below. On the south is Ophel. 

According to some writers, Moriah is the mountain to 
which Abraham journeyed from Beersheba at the command 
of God, and upon which the great trial of his faith was made 
in the preparations for the sacrifice of Isaac, and where he 
received the Divine promise recorded in Genesis xxii. 17, 18. 
Dean Stanley and Mr. Grove, however, maintain that the 
“Land of Moriah” mentioned in the account of this act of 
Abraham was Shechem. We know that upon this hill was 
located the threshing-floor of Araunah, or Ornan, the Jebu- 
site, and that it was over this hill, by the threshing-floor, that 
David, from the opposite height of Zion, beheld the angel 
of the Lord hovering with drawn sword on that eventful day 
when Jerusalem was threatened with destruction. Here the 
king built an altar at the command of the prophet Gad, and 
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offered sacrifices unto the Lord that the Divine vengeance 
might be stayed. David bought the threshing-floor from 
Ornan for 600 shekels of gold. “And David built there 
an altar unto the Lord, and offered burnt-offerings. So the 
Lord was intreated for the land, and the plague was stayed 
from Israel.” (2 Sam. xxiv.) Upon the site thus consecrated 
Solomon afterwards erected the Temple. (2 Chron, i. 1.) 
The Bible does not anywhere state that Abraham's sacrifice 
was made upon the site of Ornan’s threshing-floor, or Solo- 
mon’s Temple; but Josephus distinctly affirms it. “It was 
that mountain,” he says, “upon which King David afterwards 
built the Temple.” He also says in the 13th chapter of 
Book VII. of the Antiguitics of the Fews - “Now it happened 
that Abraham came and offered his son Isaac for a burnt- 
offering at that very place.” * Since the days of Josephus 
it has been the universal belief of the Jews that the Temple 
Mount is the site of the sacrifice of Isaac. 

South of the Temple platform the ridge extended to the 
junction of the Tyropceon andthe Kidron at the pool of 
Siloam; this part of the ridge was called Ophel. It has a 
broad top, but falls rapidly towards the valley, and termi- 
nates in a bold cliff which almost overhangs the pool. This 
whole section of the ridge is laid off in terraces and culti- 
vated with great care. Olives and other fruit trees grow 
here. Its highest point, the northern end, is about fifty feet 
lower than Moriah. It is about 520 yards long and about 
Too yards wide in the centre, its broadest part. Ophel is 
believed to have been included within the city during the 
reign of Solomon. The wall which enclosed it was thrown 


* See Whiston’s Josephus. Milner & Sowerby’s edition, pp. 36, 1609. 
Whiston says: ‘‘ What Josephus adds here is very remarkable, that this 
Mount Moriah was not only the very place where Abraham offered up Isaac 
long ago, but that God had foretold to David by a prophet that here his 
son should build him a temple; which is not directly in any of our other 


copies, though very agreeable to what is in them, particularly in 1 Chron. 
met, 26-28 ; xxii. 1.’’ 
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down by one of the kings of Israel about two centuries 
after Solomon’s death, and was repaired by Jotham, King 
of Judah. (2 Chron. xxvii. 3.) Manasseh strengthened and 
fortified it about fifty years later. (2 Chron. xxxiii. 14.) 
After the return from the captivity Nehemiah caused Ophel 
to be enclosed by a wall, and the quarter was assigned to the 
Nethinims or temple servants. (Neh. ii. 26, 27.) Recent 
excavations under Captain Warren have laid bare this wall 
from the southeastern corner of the Temple platform down 
to a point near the Pool of Siloam.* 

As Jerusalem increased in population the city began to 
spread in the northeastern quarter of the plateau, and by 
the period of our Lord’s ministry a considerable settlement 
had sprung up to the north of the Temple and was known 
as Bezetha. The name is not once mentioned in the Bible, 
but Josephus gives us a very satisfactory account of it. “As 
the city grew more populous,” he says, “it gradually crept 
beyond its old limits, and those parts of it that stood north- 
ward of the Temple and joined that hill to the city made it 
considerably larger, and occasioned that hill, which is in 
number the fourth and is called ‘ Bezetha,’ to be inhabited 
also. It lies over against the tower Antonia, but is divided 
from it by a deep valley which was dug on purpose, and 
that in order to hinder the foundations of the tower Antonia 
from joining to this hill, and thereby affording an opportu- 
nity for getting to it with ease and hindering the security 
that arose from its superior elevation; for which reason 
also that depth of the ditch made the elevation of the towers 
more remarkable. This new built part of the city was called 
Bezetha in our language, which, if interpreted in the Gre- 
cian language, may be called ‘the new city.’”’+ 

The Antonia stood at the northwest angle of the Temple 


* The reader is referred to Captain Warren’s narrative for a most inter- 
esting account of this important discovery. See Zhe Recovery of Jeru- 
salem. New York: Appleton & Co. pp. 222-234. 
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area, and occupied, it is believed, the ground on which the 
Pacha’s house now stands. Between this point and the 
Grotto of Jeremiah, which lies without the walls, northwest 
of the Damascus Gate, is a hill which was evidently the site 
of Bezetha. It is a broad and irregular ridge extending 
north by west from the Haram enclosure. On the east it 
falls off in rocky precipices towards the Valley of the Kidron 
or Jehoshaphat, and on the west is the broad valley leading 
from the Tyropceon to the Damascus Gate, and continuing for 
about 400 or 500 yards beyond the walls through the olive 
groves. “The ridge is divided by a shallow valley, begin- 
ning on the northeast of the Grotto of Jeremiah and running 
down to the so-called Pool of Bethesda. . . The ridge on 
the western side of this valley is high, with steep sides. Its 
northern part, now covered with a Moslem cemetery, and 
containing also the Grotto of Jeremiah, is detached by a 
broad and apparently artificial cutting from the part within 
the modern wall. This cutting was probably one of the 
quarries from which the stones were taken for the Temple, 
and was afterwards deepened to gain a stronger and more 
commanding site for the present ramparts. On the east 
side of this central valley, between it and the Kidron, is 
another ridge, narrower and lower than the former. Near 
its southern extremity is the Gothic Church of St. Anne. Im- 
mediately without the city wall on the north, a deep fosse 
has been cut through the ridge in the solid rock; and a 
little beyond this place it rises very considerably so as to 
form a rocky mound.” 

The width of Bezetha adjoining the Haram is about 450 
yards. To the northward it expands to nearly 1000 yards. 
A large part of this portion of the ancient city lies without 
the modern walls, and is cultivated and covered with olive 
groves, 

During the ministry of the Saviour Bezetha was only a 
suburb, but a very important and attractive one. Eight 
years after the Crucifixion Agrippa began the construction 
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of the wall which enclosed it. He meant to make it impreg- 
nable, but abandoned the work for fear of exciting the sus- 
picion and enmity of the emperor. The Jews finished the 
wall, as has been stated, previous to the great siege. 

The most prominent of the hills which encircle the Holy 
City is the Mount of Olives, called by the Arabs Jebel et- 
Tir. It rises just beyond the Kidron, immediately opposite’ 
the city, and is spoken of in one part of the Bible as “the 
hill that is before Jerusalem.” (1 Kings x1. 7.) It is the most 
prominent object in any view of Jerusalem, and is in sight 


MOUNT OF OLIVE*,. 


from every part of the city. It hardly merits the name of a 
mountain, being more of a ridge in character. It is seen to 
advantage from the brow of Zion, from which its graceful 
outlines and delicate coloring impress the gazer profoundly. 
A well-rounded top rises from the centre of the ridge, and 
upon this stands the little village of Tar, which gives to the 
mountain its modern name, and above which rises a slender 
minaret. ‘The sides descend gently and uniformly north 
and south to two rounded summits of about equal altitude, 
and then break down more rapidly to the level of the ad- 
joining ridges.” The contrast between the green of the 
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growing corn and the olive trees and the gray of the sup- 
porting walls of the terraces and ledges of rock is very fine 
in the early spring. 

The summit of the Mount of Olives is 220 feet above 
Moriah, from which it is only half a mile distant. It com- 
mands a fine view of the city and the surrounding country. 
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THE PARABLE OF THE TALENTS. 


The whole mountain is intimately associated with the life of 
the Saviour, for it was His favorite place of resort while at 
Jerusalem. It was on the side “over against the city,” that 
He sat with His disciples in the softened light of the setting 
sun, with all the pride and glory of Judza below Him, and 
the smoke of the evening sacrifice rising lazily through the 
still air from the glittering courts of the Temple, and told 
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them of the woes that were coming upon the beautiful city, 
and of the sufferings, trials, and ultimate triumph of those 
who should profess His name. It was here also that He 
related the exquisite parables of the wise and foolish virgins 
and the five talents. He was accustomed to retire to the 
privacy of Olivet for meditation and prayer, and for the 
peaceful rest of the night, and just on the other side of the 
mountain was that happiest of homes, the house of Lazarus 
and Martha and Mary, so often honored and gladdened by 
His presence. It was over this mountain that He rode to 
the city amid the triumphant shouts of “Hosanna;” cries 
so soon to be changed into the fierce shriek of “ Crucify 
him;” and it was from Olivet that He beheld the city and 
wept over it. On the western slope of the mountain lies 
Gethsemane, the scene of His agony and arrest, and it was 
from the eastern slope, “as far as to Bethany,” that He 
ascended to heaven. 

On the south side of the Valley of Hinnom rises the hill 
which the monks have called the “ Hill of Evil Counsel.” 
The northern side of this hill consists of a series of rocky 
terraces rising from the valley to the summit. From its 
northern brow the hill falls gradually to the southwest 
toward the plain of Rephaim. On the summit are the ruins 
of a village of comparatively modern date. The monks 
assert that these are the ruins of the villa or country-house 
of Caiaphas, and that here the rulers of the Jews and the 
chief priests took counsel together to destroy Jesus. From 
this legend, which is without a reasonable foundation as re- 
gards this locality, the hill derives its name. It is believed, 
however, that the ruins date from the latter part of the 
fifteenth century. 
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CoN the ancient days, when Zion was in her glory, the 

“| poet king sang in grateful pride of his noble capt- 

i tal, “The Lord loveth the gates of Zion more than 
© all the dwellings of Jacob. . . Beautiful for situation, 


the joy of the whole earth is Mount Zion, on the sides of 
the north, the city of the great King. God is known in her 
palaces for a refuge. . . Walk about Zion, and go round 
about her; tell the towers thereof. Mark ye well her bul- 
warks, consider her palaces; that ye may tell it to the gen- 
eration following.” (Psalms Ixxxvii. 2; xlvili. 2, 3, 12, 13.) 

Sadly changed is the city of David since the days when 
it was the stronghold of Israel. The ruins of eighteen 
centuries cover the scenes that were familiar to David’s 
greater Son, and the city of palaces and towers is in part 
a ploughed field. 

As has been said, only a part of Mount Zion is enclosed 
by the present city wall. The principal entrance is the 
Jaffa Gate, by which all persons coming from the direction 
of the sea enter Jerusalem. The Arab name for it, as we 
have said, is Bad el-Khulil, “the Hebron Gate.” Its mas- 
sive square tower, with the entrance and exit on different 
sides, is an interesting work. Close by, and to the south 
of it stands the citadel, a collection of heavy towers and 
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massive walls. The most ancient of these, /Zzppzcus, or, as 
it is now called, the Tower of David, has already been de- 
scribed. It stands at the northeast corner of the citadel on 
what was the northern brow of ancient Zion, and from its 
summit an admirable view of the city may be obtained. An 
order from the military governor is necessary to visit the 
citadel, but it is readily granted. 

Within the walls the portion of Zion lying to the west of 
the Street of the Gate of the Prophet David is the Arme- 
nian Quarter, while from the eastern side of that street 
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FROM THE HILL OF EVIL COUNSEL. 


down the slopes of Zion to the Tyropceon is the Quarter of 
the Jews, whose ancestors’ palaces once covered the whole 
hill. In the Armenian Quarter are several convents and 
the Protestant Church. The principal of these establish- 
ments is the Armenian Convent of St. James, located a 
short distance southeast of the citadel and built upon the 
traditional site of the martyrdom of the apostle. It is the 
largest convent in the city, and possesses the most exten- 
sive and comfortable buildings in Jerusalem. It was founded 
in the eleventh century, and was formerly the property of 
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the Georgians. They becoming involved in financial diffh- 
culties, sold it to the Armenians in the fifteenth century, re- 
taining the privilege of redeeming it whenever they are 
able to do so. Vhe Church of St. James, attached to the 
convent, ranks next to that of the Holy Sepulchre in size 
and surpasses it in magnificence. It is very elaborately 
decorated, but its ornaments are simply gaudy and without 
taste. Among its treasures is a chair which it is claimed 
was the episcopal seat of the Apostle James. 

The convent is the residence of the Armenian Patriarch. 
It contains accommodations for nearly 3000 pilgrims and a 
seminary for the education of the clergy. ‘The number of 
students is restricted to twenty ; the course embraces seven 
years of study, after which the students are allowed to 
choose their own field of labor. The gardens of the estab- 
lishment are quite large, occupying all the space between 
the convent and the western wall of the city, but are unat- 
tractive. 

The Armenian Convent of the Olive Tree and the Greek 
Convent of St. George lie immediately opposite the Convent 
of St. James, and between it and the Street of the Gate of 
the Prophet David. 

Nearly opposite the citadel is Christ’s Church, a neat and 
attractive edifice, in which the services are conducted ac- 
cording to the forms of the Church of England. It is built 
of stone and is one of the neatest and most attractive edi- 
fices in Jerusalem. 

To the east of this church is the Syrian Convent of St. 
Mark, said by the monks to have been the house of St. 
Mark the Evangelist. Among its relics, of which it pos- 
sesses an abundant supply, are the font at which the Virgin 
Mary was baptized, and the door at which St. Peter knocked 
after his delivery from prison by the angel. (Acts xii. 1-15.) 
It is occupied by a mere handful of the Syrian clergy. Not 
far from this convent is the English Mission Hospital. 

The Armenian Quarter is the best built portion of Zion. 
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The Jewish Quarter is wretched and dirty. One can smell 
it long before entering it, and its inhabitants are sadly un- 
like the proud and haughty sons of Israel who once lorded 
it over this hill. Their quarter occupies the eastern side 
of Zion and extends down towards the Tyropceon. The 
houses are wretchedly built, dark, damp, and dirty, and their 
occupants live a miserable life of squalor and poverty, sub- 
sisting on the alms sent them from abroad. 

Leaving the city by the Zion Gate, called by the Arabs 
Bab en-Neby Daud, “Gate of the Prophet David,” we find 
ourselves in the open space beyond the walls, which com- 
prises the southern part of Zion and which formed a por- 
tion of ancient Jerusalem. More than twenty-five hundred 
years ago, in the reign of Hezekiah, King of Judah, when 
Zion was a stately city, so strong that it fancied itself secure, 
“Micah the Morasthite prophesied and spoke to all the 
people of Judah, saying, Thus saith the Lord of Hosts; 
Zion shall be ploughed like a field.” (Jer. xxvi. 18.) Upon 
what incredulous ears must the prophet’s words have fallen! 
but how literally they have been fulfilled may be seen to- 
day by those who behold the husbandman quietly pursuing 
his calling in this portion of the hill, and ploughing and 
planting the ground upon which the proud edifices of the 
ancient city stood, utterly unconscious that the land was 
ever so occupied. 

To the west of the Zion Gate are the cemeteries of ti@ 
various Christian bodies dwelling in Jerusalem, and near 
the southwestern angle of the hill is the Protestant school. | 

The only buildings of importance without the walls are 
Coenaculum and the so-called house of Caiaphas. The 
Coenaculum is the name generally given by Christian writers 
to a cluster of buildings standing near the southern brow 
of Zion. From one of these rises a tall minaret, which is 
the first object beheld by the traveller approaching the city 
from the south. One of the buildings composing the group 
is an object of especial sanctity to both Mohammedan and 
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Jew, as itis believed to be the tomb of David, King of Is- 
rael. Some able writers have denicd this, but there seems 
good reason to believe that David and Solomon and a 
number of the kings of Judah are buried here. 

If, as is most probable, the royal sepulchres were hewn 
in the rock, they must remain until this day, but the Moham- 
medans guard the place with such jealousy against both 
Jew and Christian that no satisfactory examination of it is 
possible. In the sixteenth century, a German named Fiirer 
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TOMB OF DAVID, ON MOUNT ZION. 


professed to have visited the tomb, but his account of it is 
unsatisfactory and cannot be received without suspicion. 
“On the left of the Coenaculum,” he says, “under the choir, 
is a large vaulted cave; from it we come by a narrow pas- 
Sage, shut in by wooden rails, to an arch on the left, in 
which is a very long and lofty monument cut entirely out 
of the rock, with carving admirably executed. Under this 
are buried David, Solomon, and the other kings of Judah.” 
The Jews themselves regard the Ccenaculum as the resting- 
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place of their great king. In 1839, Sir Moses Montefiore 
and the party accompanying him were admitted to the 
mosque, and were “led to a trellised doorway through 
which they saw the tomb, but they were not permitted to 
enter.” The only Christian who has been admitted to the 
sacred chamber in modern times is the daughter of Dr, 
Barclay, lately an American missionary at Jerusalem, who 
was enabled through the kindness of a Mohammedan lady 
friend, not only to enter the place, but to make a sketch of 
it. “The room,” she says, “is insignificant in its dimen- 
sions, but is furnished very gorgeously. The tomb is ap- 
parently an immense sarcophagus of rough stone, and is 
covered by green satin tapestry richly embroidered with 
gold. A satin canopy of red, blue, green, and yellow stripes 
hangs over the tomb; and another piece of black velvet 
tapestry embroidered in silver covers a door in one end of 
the room, which they say leads to a cave underneath. Two 
tall silver candlesticks stand before this door, and a little 
lamp hangs in a window near it which is kept constantly 
burning.” The structure described by Miss Barclay, Dr. 
Porter justly observes, is only a cenotaph. The real tomb 
must be in the cave below. 

It is not as the resting-place of David, however, that the 
Coenaculum is most endeared to the Christian heart. There 
is a large upper room in the building over the vault said 
to contain the Tomb of David, about fifty feet long by 
thirty feet wide. A small niche is built in the eastern wall, 
and a larger one in the southern wall. In the easter 
niche the Christians are allowed at stated times to say 
mass, while the southern one is used as a Mohammedan 
Mihréb, or prayer niche. The room is evidently very an- 
cient, “and may,” says Dr. Porter, “perhaps be the same (the — 
sete is unquestionably the same) mentioned by Cyril, Bishop 
of Jerusalem, in the middle of the fourth century, as the church 
in which the apostles were assembled on the day of Pente= 
cost, when they received the gift of the Holy Spirit. (Acts ti.) 
Epiphanius, towards the close of the same century, states 
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that this building, with a few others near it, escaped destruc- 
tion when the city was desolated by Titus.” Arculf, who 
visited Jerusalem about the year 700, states that it was in 
an upper room of this building, which he styles the house 
of the Virgin, that our blessed Saviour instituted the solemn 
sacrament of the Lord's Supper, and washed the feet of His 
disciples. From the legend that it was here that the Holy 
Supper was instituted, the building derives its name—the 
Canaculum, Other writers make it also the place at which 
the disciples were assembled with closed doors on the night 
after the Resurrection, when Jesus suddenly appeared in 
their midst. It need only be said that these statements are 
mere monkish legends, and that while the Ccenaculum may oc- 
cupy the site upon which these solemn events were enacted, 
there is no positive or even probable evidence that the 
present buildings, or any portion of them, are of such 
great age. 

The group of buildings which adjoins the Coenaculum 
was originally a convent, and was built for the Franciscans 
by Queen Sancia, wife of Robert of Sicily. It was the prin- 
cipal seat of this order from a. D. 1313 to 1561. During a 
portion of this period, at least, the monks held possession of 
the Coenaculum. In 1561 they were driven out under the 
following circumstances: “A Constantinople Jew of wealth 
and influence visited Jerusalem, and begged permission to 
pray at the tombof David. The Latins indignantly refused. 
The Jew threatened revenge, and on his return to Constan- 
tinople rebuked the Grand Vizier for his indifference to the 
tomb of one of the great prophets of Islam, in permitting it 
to remain in the hands of the infidel Nazarenes. His repre- 
sentations, aided by bribes, had the desired effect; and the 
Franciscans were driven frorr. their convent.” The monks, 
however, are permitted to visit the Coenaculum at stated 
times; and those of the Latin Church continue on Holy 
Thursday the practice of washing the feet of pilgrims, in 
commemoration of the gracious act of the Saviour which 
they believe was performed in this chamber. 
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Between the Ccenaculum and the Zion Gate is a building, 
now a convent, and noted as the place of burial of the Arme- 
nian Patriarchs. The Armenians dignify the building by the 
name of the House of Caiaphas, the high priest at the time of 
the Crucifixion. Visitors are shown the prison in which Christ 
was confined while awaiting his mock trial. The Latins deny 
the genuineness of this prison, and show one of their own 
in the Church of the Sepulchre. ‘The Armenians have here 
also the spot on which Peter stood when he denied his Lord, 
and even the very stone on which the cock was roosting 
when his shrill call aroused the great apostle’s agony of re- 
morse. Close by the monks show the cave in the hill-side, 
where they say St. Peter hid himself after his denial. Under 
the altar of the chapel of the convent is the most precious 
relic of all—namely, the stone which closed the sepulchre 
in which the Lord was laid. There is a stone in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre for which this honor is claimed; but 
some of the faithful are doubtful as to its genuineness, and 
say that the Armenians possess the real stone, but that they 
stole vt. 


CHAPTER VY. 
THE WATER SUPPLY. 


Abundance of the Water Supply of Jerusalem—Reasons for this—The ancient and mod- 
ern water-works—The cisterns—Immense quantities of water stored in the city—lIlow 
it is collected—The reservoirs—The Pools of Gihon—Pools of Bathsheba and Ilez- 
ekiah—Bethesda—Birket Israil not Bethesda—lIts true character—The Waters of the 
Temple—The Great Sea—No living water in the Temple Area—Source of the Sup- 
ply—Views of Captain Wilson—The “ Bath of Healing ’”’?—Fountain of the Virgin— 
Its irregular flow—Discovery of a subterranean channel from the Virgin’s Fount to 
the interior of the hill of Ophel—The Pool of Siloam—Subterranean connection with 
the Virgin’s Fount—The passage explored by Dr. Robinson and Captain Warren— 
Adventure of the latter—The Well of En-Rogel—The Aqueducts—Water brought by 
them from Solomon’s Pools in Wady Urtas—The present supply from this source. 


AERUSALEM has always been noted for its abundant 
supply of water. In its most terrible sieges, when 
Tend driven to extreme suffering from hunger, water has 
oe always been plentiful within the walls, even while the 
besiegers without were experiencing the hardships of a 
scanty supply. This is all the more remarkable, as the city 
“lies in a limestone region, throughout which fountains and 
wells are comparatively rare. In the city itself little if any 
living water is known; and in its immediate vicinity are only 
the three small fountains in the lower part of the valley of 
Jehoshaphat. Yet, with all these disadvantages of position, 
the Holy City would appear always to have had a full supply 
of water for its inhabitants. In the numerous sieges to which 
it has been exposed from the earliest ages to the present 
time, we nowhere read of any want of water within the city; 
while the besiegers have often suffered severely, and been 
compelled to bring water from a great distance.” * 


* Dr. Robinson. 
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The water supply of the ancient city was drawn from sev- 
eral sources—from cisterns, from fountains, and from distant 
sources by means of aqueducts. The cisterns and fountains 
continue to supply the city to the present day, but the aque- 
ducts have fallen into disuse. 

Nearly every house in Jerusalem is provided with one or 
more cisterns. These are generally vaulted chambers, built 
of masonry, with only a small opening at the top. The 
opening is surrounded with stone-work, and is supplied with 
a curb and a wheel. During the winter season the rain- 
water is conducted into these cisterns by little pipes and 
ducts from the roofs and court-yards, and with proper care 
is preserved pure and sweet during the entire summer. 
Some of the cisterns attached to the larger buildings are 
very extensive, and were constructed at the cost of a con- 
siderable outlay of money and labor. That of the Convent 
of the Copts, near the Holy Sepulchre, consists of a large 
cave excavated wholly in the rock, and is reached by means 
of a long flight of steps hewn out of the rock. “Most of 
these cisterns,’ says Dr. Robinson, “have undoubtedly come 
down from ancient times, and their immense extent fur- 
nishes a full solution of the question as to the supply of 
water for the city. Under the disadvantages of its position 
in this respect, Jerusalem must necessarily have always been 
dependent upon its cisterns; and a city which thus annually 
laid in a supply of water for seven or eight months, could 
never be overtaken by a want of water during a siege. 
Nor is this a trait peculiar to the Holy City; for the case is 
the same throughout all the hill country of Judah and Ben- 
jamin. Fountains and streams are few as compared with 
Europe and America, and the inhabitants, therefore, collect 
water during the rainy season in tanks and cisterns in the 
cities, in the fields, and along the high roads, for the suste- 
nance of themselves and of their flocks and herds, and for the 
comfort of the passing traveller. Many, if not the most of 
these, are obviously antique; and they exist not unfre- 
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quently along the ancient roads which are now deserted. 
Thus, on the long-forgotten way from Jericho to Bethel, 
‘broken cisterns’ of high antiquity are found at regular in- 
tervals. ‘That Jerusalem was thus actually supplied of old 
with water is apparent also from the numerous remains of 
ancient cisterns still existing in the tract north of the city, 
which was once enclosed within the walls.” * 

The cisterns, however, did not form the only means of col- 
lecting a large supply of water within the walls. Large 
reservoirs were built at a very remote period within the 
limits of the city, and still remain. Some of these were 
located without the walls, their waters being conducted into 
the city by means of pipes or excavated channels. They are 
built of stone covered with cement, the bottom being in 
some cases the natural rock. The first of these is the 
Upper Pool of Gihon, called by the Arabs Birket el-Mamilla, 
in the Valley of Hinnom, to the northwest of the Jaffa Gate. 
The Arab name is doubtless derived from the Church of St. 
Mamilla, which once stood close by, ‘‘in which were pre- 
served the bodies of many martyrs slain by the Saracens.” 
The tank is constructed of hewn stones laid in cement, and 
at each corner are steps by which to descend into it. It is 
about 316 feet long, by about 209 feet wide, and 18 feet 
deep. Quaresmius states that there were two channels, 
perhaps subterranean, one on the north, and the other on 
the south, by which the tank was supplied with water. Dr. 
Robinson was unable to find any trace of such channels. “It 
would seem to be filled,” he says, “in the rainy season by the 
waters which flow from the higher ground round about. Or, 
rather, such is its present state of disrepair, that :t probably 
never becomes full; and the small quantity of water which it 
at first retains, soon runs off and leaves it dry.” There is a 
small rudely-constructed conduit which carries the water 
from this pool to the vicinity of the Jaffa Gate, and thence 


* Biblical Researches, Vol. I. p. 325. 
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to the Pool of Hezekiah. The ground adjoining this reser 
voir, and especially to the northeast, is used by the Moham- 
medans as a cemetery. 

The pool is evidently of great antiquity, and is believed 
to date from a very early period of Jewish history. It is 
most probable that it is that which is mentioned in Isaiah vit. 
3, and xxvi. 2. In 2 Chron. xxxil, 30, we are informed that 


Hezekiah “stopped the upper outflow of the waters of Gihon, 
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THE POOL OF HEZEKIAH. 


and brought it down to the west side of the city of David” 
(Zion). There is no other pool around Jerusalem answer- 
ing to this description, or whose waters could be introduced 
into the city in this way, and we are therefore warranted in 
believing that this is the pool referred to. 

The Lower Pool of Gihon, now called Birket es-Sultan, 
“the Sultan’s Cistern,” lies in the lower part of the Valley 
of Hinnom, as has been stated in a previous chapter. Isaiah 
mentions a lower pool in the following passage: © Ye gath- 
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ered together the waters of the lower pool” (xxii. 9); but 
he gives no description by which it can be identified. Still, 
as there is no other tank which can be justly called the dower 
pool, we are warranted in believing that the reservoir in 
question is the one referred to by the prophet. It lies to 
the southward of the Jaffa Gate. It was formed by throwing 
strong walls across the valley at the upper and lower ends 
of the reservoir. ‘The earth between these walls was re- 
moved, “so that the rocky sides of the valley are left shelving 
down irregularly, and form a narrow channel along the 
middle. . . . A road crosses on the causeway at the southern 
end, along which are the fountains erected by the Muslims, 
and once fed from the aqueduct which passes very near.” 
This reservoir was filled by the rains and by the overflow of 
the upper pool. Dr. Porter thinks it was intended to supply 
water for the cattle, “for a reserve in the dry season, and per- 
haps also for purposes of irrigation.” It is now in ruins and 
quite dry. 

Just within the Jaffa Gate, opposite the citadel, is a small 
tank, to which the monks have given the name of Pool of 
Bathsheba. They declare that it was here that the beautiful 
wife of Uriah was bathing when David, who, according to 
them, was dwelling in the Tower of Hippicus, beheld her 
from the roof of that edifice. It is needless to say that the 
tradition is without foundation. 

The Pool of Hezekiah lies on the west side of Christian 
Street, a little to the north of the Street of David, and is 
surrounded on all sides by buildings. It is called by the 
Arabs Birket el-Hummém, “the Pool of the Bath.” It is 
about 240 feet long by 144 feet wide. Its depth is only a 
few feet. The bottom consists of the natural rock, levelled 
and covered with cement. It is believed to have extended 
some sixty feet farther to the north than at present. Some 
years ago excavations for a new wall in the adjoining con- 
vent of the Copts showed this. The pool is supplied with 
water by a small conduit from the Upper Pool of Gihon 

31 
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during the rainy season. It generally contains a few feet of 
water, but is rarely, if ever, full. Dr. Robinson identifies 
this pool with that constructed by Hezekiah. “We are told 
of King Hezekiah,” he says, “that he ‘made a pool and a 
conduit, and brought water into the city’ (2 Kings xx. 20) ; 
and also that ‘he stopped the upper water-course of Gihon, 
and brought it straight down to the west side of the city of 
David.’ (2 Chron. xxx. 20.) From this language we can 
only infer that Hezekiah constructed a pool within the city 
on its western part. To sucha pool, the present reservoir, 
which is doubtless an ancient work, entirely corresponds ; 
and it is also fed ina similar manner. The pool must, of 
course, have been situated within the second wall of Jose- 
phus, and its present position serves, therefore, to determine 
in part the probable course of that wall. It is doubtless also 
the Pool Amygdalon, of Josephus, about thirty cubits distant 
from the monument of the high priest John.” 

In the Gospel of St. John (v. 2) another reservoir is men- 
tioned: “There is at Jerusalem by the sheep market a pool, 
which is called in the Hebrew tongue Bethesda, having five 
porches.” Much uncertainty exists at present respecting the 
location of this pool. The monks have given the name of 
Bethesda to the large trench which lies to the north of the 
great mosque on Mount Moriah, and which the Arabs call 
Birkat Isratl, There are two long vaults at the southwest 
corner, which the monks declare to be the remains of two 
of the five porches mentioned by St. John. ‘There is no 
evidence to identify this trench with the Bethesda of the 
Scriptures, and the name has doubtless been given to it in 
comparatively modern times “from its proximity to St. 
Stephen’s Gate, which was erroneously held to be the an- 
cient Sheep Gate.” Dr. Robinson believes that this trench 
was that which Josephus speaks of as separating the fortress 
of Antonia from Bezetha. “The peculiar character and 
great depth of the Pool Bethesda, so called, have been a 
stone of stumbling to many travellers; but by thus bringing 
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it into connection with the fortress, its peculiarities are at 
once accounted for. . . . The reservoir lies along the out- 
side of the present northern wall of the enclosure ; of which 
wall its southern side may be said to form a part. Its 
eastern end is near the wall of the city ; so near, indeed, that 
only a narrow gate passes between them leading from St. 
Stephen's Gate to the great mosque. The pool measures 
360 English feet in length, 130 feet in breadth, and 75 feet 
in depth to the bottom, besides the rubbish which has been 
accumulating in it for ages. It was once evidently used as 
a reservoir; for the sides internally have been cased over 
with smali stones, and these again covered with plaster; but 
the workmanship of these additions is coarse, and bears no 
special marks of antiquity. The western end is built up like 
the rest, except at the southwest corner, where two lofty 
arched vaults extend in westward, side by side, under the 
houses which now cover that part. . . . It would seem as if 
the deep reservoir formerly extended farther westward in 
this part, and that these vaults were built up in and over it 
to support the buildings above. Whether this deep exca- 
vation was anciently carried through the ridge of Bezetha 
along the northern side of Antonia to its northwest corner, 
may be doubtful.” * Dr. Robinson supposes that the water 
formerly let into the trench may have been brought “from 
the Pool of Hezekiah, or more probably from the superfluous 
waters formerly collected from the aqueduct and elsewhere, 
in the cisterns of the adjacent Haram esh-Sherif.” The 
trench has been dry for two centuries, and is filled up toa 
considerable extent with rubbish and filth. Captain Warren 
is of the opinion that it could be cleaned and restored as a 
reservoir with comparatively little trouble and at a moderate 
expense. Captain Warren has discovered an overflow 
passage by which the superfluous waters of this pool were 
discharged into the valley of the Kidron. 


* Biblical Researches, Vol. I. pp. 293, 294. 
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Just north of St. Stephen’s Gate, beyond the walls, is a 
small reservoir, called Bzrket Sztti Mariam. Its situation 
is such that it can receive no surface water, “and its supply 
must, therefore, have been brought by an aqueduct. It 
appears more modern than the others, and still holds a little 
water.” 

A little beyond the Tombs of the Kings, and to the left 
of the highway to the north, is a pool now choked up with 
the soil that has been washed down by the winter rains. 
“This must have been,” says Captain Warren, “the largest 
pool in the neighborhood of the city, and is admirably situ- 
ated for collecting the surface water of the upper branches 
of the Kidron. Itis yet uncertain how its water was brought 
into Jerusalem.” 

There is little or no living water within the limits of the 
city, and very little in the vicinity. The most remarkable 
of the fountains or springs within the city is that under the 
Haram. “In the book of Ecclesiasticus (1. 3) Simon, the 
high priest, is said to have fortified the Temple, and to 
have covered the great cistern, ‘whose compass was as the 
sea, with plates of brass. A short time afterwards Aristeas, 
an officer of Ptolemy Philadelphus, was sent to Jerusalem to 
secure for the Alexandrian Library a copy of the Jewish 
Jaw. In a letter to his brother he gives a full account of 
the Holy City, and, among other things, mentions the waters 
of the Temple. He says a large fountain sends forth a 
never-failing stream within the area, and that subterranean 
reservoirs of admirable workmanship extend to a distance 
of five stadia round the Temple; that they have innumerable 
ducts and pipes for the regulation and distribution of the 
waters; and that there are many secret openings to them, 
known only te the servants of the Holy House, through 
which the abundant waters rushing with violence wash away 
all the blood of the numerous victims sacrificed. (The gen- 
uineness of this letter has been questioned. It is admitted, 
however, on all hands, that it must have been written before 
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the Christian era.) In the Afshuna, too, are found numer- 
ous traditional notices of the waters of the Temple, from 
which we gather that they were unfailing and abundant. 
With these agree the words of Tacitus: ‘/\ perennial foun- 
tain of water, mountains excavated underneath; likewise 
fish-ponds and cisterns for preserving rain-water. The 
author of the Yerusalem Itinerary, writing in the fourth 
century, speaks of immense reservoirs and subterranean 
cisterns, excavated with great labor beneath the Temple 
area. To these facts of history may be added the traditions 
of Jews, Christians, and Moslems—all of which affirm the 
existence of inexhaustible supplies of water beneath the 
Haram. And the recent researches of Barclay, De Vogiie, 
and Wilson, have gone far to confirm statements and tradi- 
tions which one might have been excused for considering 
in a great measure fabulous.” * 

Between Kubbet es-Sukhrah and el-Aksa there is a 
large cistern, which Barclay describes as a “subterranean 
lake.” It was formerly supplied by an aqueduct from the 
Pools of Solomon. This is the great sea just mentioned. 
“Tt is nearly fifty feet deep,” he says, “and interspersed 
with little islands of rock, upon which similar.shaped taper- 
ing rock work has been raised to support the ground 
above.” He also found a large well in the angle formed 
by the mosques of Abu Bekr and the Mugharibeh. He 
says: “Judging from the large number of wells with which 
my chart is dotted, a very large portion of the Haram 
ground must be cavernous. Even in the northwest corner, 
where the natural limestone rock constitutes the surface, 
there are several extensive tanks.” 

It seems clear that there was no living or springing water 
within the Temple area at any time, and that these excava- 
tions were supplied with water in an artificial manner. 
“The water,’ says Dr. Porter, “most probably comes by a 


* Hand-Book for Syria and Palestine, p. 132. 
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subterranean aqueduct from some concealed fountain with- 
out the walls, like that at the Pools of Solomon.” Captain 
Wilson’s views on this point are important: “One of the 
peculiar features of the Sanctuary,” he writes, “is that the 
ground is perfectly honey-combed with a series of remark- 
able rock-hewn cisterns, in which the water, brought by an 
aqueduct from Solomon’s Pools, near Bethlehem, was 
stored. Some of these cisterns are formed by, as it were, 


mining out the soft rock (melekeh), and leaving a roof of © 


the hard rock (mezzeh) which lies above it; while others 
are made by making an open excavation like a tank, and 
then arching it over with masonry. The former are cer- 
tainly the most ancient, apparently having been made 
before the arch came into common use for covering large 
openings; and it is a curious fact that no large cisterns 
of this kind are found in the Sanctuary north of the Dome 
of the Rock. The cisterns appear to have been connected 
by a system of channels cut out of the rock; so that when 
one was full the surplus water ran into the next, and so on 
till the final overflow was carried off by a channel into the 
Kidron. One of the cisterns, that known as the Great Sea, 
would contain 2,000,000 gallons; and the total number 
of gallons which could be stored probably exceeded 
10,000,000. Some of the excavations are. from twenty-five 
to fifty feet in height, and their form is in certain cases 
so peculiar that we can scarcely doubt they were originally 
made for some other purpose.” * 

On the west side of the Haram enclosure, near the Gate 
of the Cotton Merchants, is the Fountain of the Bath, 
called by the natives HYammadm esh-Shef’a, “the Bath of 
Healing.” It lies in the Tyropceon Valley, and its waters 
are supposed to be connected with those of the Temple. 
It is about eighty feet deep, and has a depth of about four 
and a half feet more of water. At one side, above the 


* The Recovery of Jerusalem, p. 14. 
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surface of the water, is an excavated chamber, fifteen feet 
long, ten wide, and four high. On the opposite side is the 
passage by which the water flows into the well. 

The Fountain of the Virgin, called by the Arabs, ‘Ain um 
ed-Deraj, “the Fountain of the Mother of Stairs,” is per- 
haps the only water around Jerusalem which deserves the 
name. It lies on the west side of the Kidron Valley, about 
300 yards south of the Haram wall, and is one of the most 
picturesque localities in the neighborhood of the Holy City. 
The water springs up at the bottom of a cave about 
twenty-five feet deep, which has been hewn in the rock 
of Ophel. A flight of sixteen steps leads to an arched 
chamber, eighteen feet long, ten wide, and ten high, built 
of old stones, from which there is a further descent of 
fourteen steps more, to the cave which is hewn in the rock. 
The water bubbles up from under the lowest step, flows 
across the cave, and disappears in a low passage opposite 
the steps, by which it is conducted under the hill to Siloam. 

The monks state that the fountain is so called from the 
Virgin Mary coming here to wash her child’s clothes before 
her purification; but Mejr ed-Din asserts that the water 
of this fountain was for a long time a decisive test for 
women accused of adultery. Those who were falsely ac- 
cused drank freely without injury; but the guilty were 
smitten with death immediately upon drinking. He adds 
that the Virgin Mary submitted to this test, and thus estab- 
lished her innocence. In the summer, when the water is 
low, it has a peculiar, disagreeable, brackish taste, but is 
pleasanter when the stream is more abundant. 

A curious feature of the fountain is its irregular flow. 
Dr. Robinson appears to have been the first to give a 
description of this, and his account is most interesting: 

“As we were preparing to measure the basin of the 
fountain, and explore the passage leading from it, my 
companion was standing on the lower step near the water, 
with one foot on the step, and another on a loose stone 
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lying in the basin. All at once he perceived the water 
coming into his shoe; and supposing the stone had rolled, 
he withdrew his foot to the step; which, however, was also 
now covered with water. This instantly excited our curios- 
ity; and we perceived the water rapidly bubbling up from 
under the lower step. In less than five minutes it had 
risen in the basin nearly or quite a foot; and we could 
hear it gurgling off through the interior passage. In ten 
minutes more it had ceased to flow; and the water in the 
basin was again reduced to its former level. Meanwhile a 
woman of Kefr Silwan came to wash at the fountain. She 
was accustomed to frequent the place every day; and from 
her we learned that the flowing of the water occurs at 
irregular intervals; sometimes two or three times a day, 
and sometimes in summer once in two or three days. She 
said she had seen the fountain dry, and men and flocks 
dependent upon it gathered around, and suffering from 
thirst; when all at once the water would begin to boil up 
from under the steps, and from the bottom in the interior 
part, and flow off in a copious stream.” 

The natives believe that the water comes down from 
beneath the Haram, but this is a matter of uncertainty. 
“The intermittent flows,’ says Captain Wilson, “appear to 
be dependent on the rainfall; in winter there are from 
three to five flows per diem, in summer two, later on in the 
autumn only one, and, after a failure in the early rains, but 
once in three or four days. The taste of the water is de- 
cidedly unpleasant and slightly salt, arising from its having 
filtered down through the mass of rubbish and filth on 
which the city stands.” The Arabs have a tradition that a 
dragon lies at the source of the spring, and stops the flow 
while awake, the water flowing only while the monster 
sleeps. Dr. Robinson suggests that this fountain may be 
the Pool of Bethesda, mentioned in St. John v. 2-7, 1n 
which we are told that “an angel went down at a certain 
season into the pool and troubled the water.” “Does not 
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this ‘troubling’ of the water,” he asks, ‘look like the ir- 
regular flow of the fountain just described?” Dr. Porter 
and others do not accept this view, and the former is disin- 
clined to accept the Pool of Siloam as the true Bethesda. 
He thinks the Fountain of the Virgin identical with the 
Aing’s Pool mentioned by Nehemiah in his account of his 
survey of the desolated city, and the same as the pool called 
by Josephus Solomon's Reservoir. 

The researches of Captain Warren have discovered a 
subterranean conduit leading from the fountain to the in- 
terior of the hill of Ophel, by which the water was con- 
veyed into the city. “The question of the origin of the 
Virgin’s Fount aqueduct,” he writes, “is a very interesting 
one; it appears to me to have been constructed in the fol- 
lowing manner: First, an intermittent fountain on the west 
side of the Kidron issuing into the valley. When the Assy- 
rians were expected by King Hezekiah, the fountains outside 
the city were stopped and the water brought inside. This 
applies completely to this fountain, for we find a canal cut 
in the rock leading due west until it is well under the hill 
of Ophel, then a shaft down to this canal with a place 
scooped at the bottom for water to lie in, and an iron ring 
at the top to tie the rope of the bucket to; leading from this 
shaft is a great corridor cut in the rock, then also a stair- 
case leading up till it is under a vaulted roof, the exit being 
on the hill of Ophel, a few feet from the ridge, and most 
certainly within the ancient walls. ... Apparently after 
this had been in use for some time, it was considered insuf- 
ficient for the supply of the city, as the receiving hole at the 
bottom of the shaft is so small and the corridor so confined 
for a large number of people; and so a rock channel was 
cut through the hill, 1700 feet long, to carry the water into 
the Pool of Hezekiah, which already received the overflow 
water from the Gihon Pools. This pool was probably with- 
out the walls, but being at the mouth of the valley it would 
be surrounded on three sides by the outer wall, and would 
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thus be secure for the people as though it were inside; at 
the same time it would act as a wet ditch to protect a very 
vulnerable part of the fortress.”* The Ophel aqueduct 
was fully explored by Captain Warren, who was thus enabled 
to establish the incorrectness of the statements of Barclay 
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and Pierottt regarding an aqueduct connecting the fountain 
with the Haram. 
About a thousand feet to the southwest of the Fountain 
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* The Recovery of Jerusalem, pp. 186,187. Captain Warren applies the 
name ‘‘ Pool of Hezekiah ’’ to the Pool of Siloam, as well as to the reser- 
voir called by that name north of Mount Zion. 
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of the Virgin is the Pool of Siloam, which is connected with 
the fountain by a rock-hewn passage. It stands in the 
midst of a small area of verdure, the ground around it 
being planted with trees and carefully cultivated.  [lere 
once lay the King’s Gardens, mentioned by Nehemiah (iit. 
15). The Tyropceon Valley comes down trom the city to 
the westward of the pool, and is crossed by an ancient em- 
bankment or causeway, forming a large basin, once used as 
a reservoir, but now cultivated. On the end of the cause- 
way is an ancient mulberry tree marking the traditional site 
of the martyrdom of the Prophet Isaiah. A little above it 
lies the Pool of Siloam or Siloah, It is a rectangular reser- 
voir, fifty-three feet long, eighteen feet wide, and nineteen 
feet deep, constructed of masonry, and partly in ruins at the 
western end. “The masonry is modern; but along the 
sides are six shafts of limestone, of more ancient date, pro- 
jecting slightly from the wall, and probably originally in- 
tended to sustain a roof. At the upper end of the pool is 
an arched entrance to a ruinous staircase, by which we 
descend to the mouth of the conduit that comes from the 
Fountain of the Virgin.” 

Though the Pool of Siloam is only three times mentioned 
in the Scriptures, it is one of the most celebrated of all the 
waters of Jerusalem. Isaiah first speaks of it as “the 
waters of Siloah that flow softly” (viii. 6); Nehemiah states 
that Shallum built “the wall of the Pool of Siloah by the 
King’s Gardens” (iil. 15); and it is spoken of again by St. 
John (ix. 7), who records the command of the Saviour to 
the blind man, “Go wash in the pool of Siloam. ... He 
went his way, therefore, and washed, and came seeing.” 
These notices, however, do not explicitly locate the site of 
the pool. For that we are indebted to Josephus, who states 
Siloam was at the lower end of the Tyropceon Valley. 

The rock-hewn passage from the Virgin’s Fount to Siloam 
was first thoroughly explored and measured by Dr. Robin- 
son. He was informed of the existence of this channel by 
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the natives, and determined to explore it. He entered from 
the direction of Siloam, but being unprepared for the at- 
tempt turned back. At another day he entered it from the 
Fountain of the Virgin, and passed entirely through it to the 
opening at Siloam, making careful measurements of it. The 
channel winds very much, being about 1750 feet in length 
(according to Dr. Robinson), while the distance in a direct 
line is but 1100 feet. A more careful survey of the passage 
was made by Captain Warren a few years ago. We quote 
his account of it: “I have examined and surveyed the rock- 
cut passage leading from the Virgin’s Fount to Siloam. We 
entered from the Siloam end, so as to have as much clean 
work as possible. For the first 350 feet it was very plain 
sailing ; the height of the passage sloping down from sixteen 
feet at the entrance to four feet four inches; the width two 
feet; the direction a wavy line to the east. At 450 feet the 
height of the passage was reduced to three feet nine inches, 
and here we found a shaft leading upward apparently to the 
open air... . From this shaft the passage takes a north- 
easterly direction, and at 600 feet is only two feet six inches 
high. Our difficulties now commenced. Sergeant Birtles, 
with a fellah, went ahead, measuring with tape, while I fol- 
lowed with compass and field-book. The bottom is a soft 
silt, with a calcareous crust at the top, strong enough to 
bear the human weight, except in a few places, where it lets 
one in with a flop. Our measurements of height were taken 
from the top of this crust, as it now forms the bottom of the 
aqueduct; the mud-silt is from fifteen to eighteen inches 
deep. We were now crawling on all-fours, and thought we 
were getting on very pleasantly, the water being only four 
inches deep, and we were not wet higher than our hips. 
Presently bits of cabbage stalks came floating by, and we 
suddenly woke to the fact that the waters were rising. 
The Virgin’s Fount is used as a sort of scullery to the Sil- 
wan village, the refuse thrown there being carried off down 
the passage each time the water rises. The rising of the 
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waters had not been anticipated, as they had risen only two 
hours previous to our entrance. At 850 feet the height of 
the channel was reduced to one foot ten inches, and here 
our troubles began. The water was running with great 
violence, one foot in height, and we, crawling full length, 
were up to our necks in it. 

“T was particularly embarrassed: one hand necessarily 
wet and dirty, the other holding a pencil, compass, and field 
book ; the candle for the most part in my mouth. Another 
fifty feet brought us to a place where we had regularly to 
run the gauntlet of the waters. The passage being only 
one foot four inches high, we had just four inches breathing 
space, and had some difficulty in twisting our necks round 
properly. When observing, my mouth was under water. 
At 900 feet we came upon two false cuttings, one on each 
side of the aqueduct. They go in for about two feet each. 
I could not discover any appearance of their being pas- 
sages; if they are, and are stopped up for any distance, it 
will be next to impossible to clear them out in such a place. 
Just here I involuntarily swallowed a portion of my lead- 
pencil, nearly choking for a minute or two. We were now 
going in a zigzag direction toward the northwest, and the 
height increased to four feet six inches, which gave us a 
little breathing space ; but at 1050 feet we were reduced to 
two feet six inches, and at 1100 feet we were again crawling 
with a height of only one foot ten inches. We should prob- 
ably have suffered more with the cold (the exploration was 
made in December, 1867) than we did, had not our risible 
faculties been excited by the sight of our fellah in front 
plunging and puffing through the water like a young gram- 
pus. At 1150 feet the passage again averaged in height 
two feet to two feet six inches; at 1400 feet we heard the 
same sound of water dripping as described by Captain Wil- 
son, the Rev. Dr. Barclay, and others. I carefully looked 
backward and forward, and at last found a fault in the rock, 
where the water was gurgling, but whether rushing in or out 
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I could not ascertain. At 1450 feet we commenced turning 
to the east, and the passage attained a height of six feet; at 
1658 feet we came upon our old friend, the passage leading 
to the Ophel shaft, and, after a further fifty feet, to the Vir- 
gin’s Fount. Our candles were just becoming exhausted, 
and the last three angles I could not take very exactly. 
There were fifty-seven stations of the compass. . . . I find 
a difference of forty-two feet between my measurements and 
those of Dr. Robinson, but if he took the length of the Vir- 
gin's Fount into account, we shall very nearly agree.” * 
The well of £x-Rogel, which the Arabs call Bir Lynd, 
“the Well of Joab,” and the Franks “the Well of Nehe- 
miah,” lies in the bed of the Kidron Valley, a little to the 
south of the mouth of the Valley of Hinnom. The Frankish 
name is derived from the tradition that the sacred fire of the 
Temple was hidden in this well during the Babylonish Cap- 
tivity, and recovered by Nehemiah upon his return to Jeru- 
salem. The well is 125 feet deep, and is walled up with 
large hewn stones, which terminate in an arch above. The 
work is evidently of great antiquity. It is covered now with 
a small, roughly-constructed building, in which are troughs 
into which the water is poured when drawn. “This well,” 
says Captain Wilson, “is still, in summer, one of the prin- 
cipal sources of supply. The water is collected in a large 
rock-hewn chamber, and is derived from the drainage of the 
two valleys and their offshoots. The supply is entirely de- 
pendent on the rainfall; and in winter, after from three to 
five consecutive days’ rain, the water rises above the shaft, 
and flows down the valley ina stream. The well has been 
deepened at some period, as at a depth of 113 feet there is 
a large chamber, from the bottom of which a shaft twelve feet 
deep leads to the present collector. There is a great quan- 
tity of rubbish in the valley, and in constructing the well the 
idea seems to have been to stop out the surface drainage 


* The Recovery of Jerusalem, pp. 187-189. 
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which may be charged with impurities from the city, and 
depend entirely on the water running in between the lower 
layers of limestone. . . . The water of Bir Ieyab has that 
peculiar taste which arises from the surface drainage of the 
city being imperfectly stopped out.” 

I‘n-Rovel is first mentioned in Joshua xv. 7, and xviii. 
16, in the account of the boundary between Judah and Ben- 
jamin. It was by this well that David’s servants waited for 

‘tidings from Hushai during Absalom’s rebellion (2 Sam. 
xvil. 17); and here Prince Adoniah assembled his followers 
when he sought to snatch the crown from his father David. 
(1 Kings 1. 9.) 

Water was formerly brought into the city by two aque- 
ducts, now called the “low level” and the “high level.” 
The course of the “low level” aqueduct alone can be traced 
within the walls of Jerusalem at present. It crosses the 
Valley of Hinnom a short distance above the Lower Pool 
of Gihon, and winding around the slope of the modern Zion, 
enters the city near the Jewish almshouses; “it then passes 
along the eastern side of the same hill, and runs over the 
causeway and Wilson’s Arch to the Sanctuary. The numer- 
ous Saracenic fountains in the lower part of the city appear 
to have been supplied by pipes branching off from the main, 
but the pipes are now destroyed, and the fountains them- 
selves are used as receptacles for the refuse of the town.” 
This aqueduct brought water from the Pools of Solomon, 
Ain Etan, and a reservoir in Wady Arab. Its total length 
is over forty miles; “not far short of the length of the 
aqueduct which Josephus tells us was made by Pontius 
Pilate.” 

The “high level” aqueduct is called by the Arabs “the 
Aqueduct of the Unbelievers.” It is “one of the most re- 
markable works in Palestine. ‘The water was collected in 
a rock-hewn tunnel four miles long, beneath the bed of Wady 
Byar, a valley on the road to Hebron, and thence carried by 
an aqueduct above the head of the upper Pool of Solomon, 
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where it tapped the waters of the Sealed Fountain. From 
this point it wound along the hills above the Valley of Urtas 
to the vicinity of Bethlehem, where it crossed the water- 
shed, and then passed over the valley at Rachel’s Tomb by 
an inverted stone siphon, which was first brought to notice 
by Mr. Macneill, who made an examination of the water 
supply for the Syria Improvement Committee. The tubu- 
Jar portion is formed by large perforated blocks of stone set 
in a mass of rubble masonry; the tube is fifteen inches in 
diameter, and the joints, which appear to have been ground, 
are put together with an extremely hard cement. ‘The last 
trace of this aqueduct is seen on the Plain of Rephaim, at 
which point its elevation is sufficient to deliver water at the 
Jaffa Gate, and so supply the upper portion of the city; but 
the point at which it entered has never been discovered, un- 
less it is connected insome way with an aqueduct which was 
found between the Russian Convent and the northwest 
corner of the city wall.’ “The aqueducts,” continues the 
same writer, “are supposed to have been three in number, 
leading at different levels from near Solomon’s Pools; of 
these, the low level is still in use—that is to say, it was re- 
paired a few years ago, but in so ineffectual a manner that 
it is very seldom that it carries water into Jerusalem, and, 
when it does so, it runs to the Pacha’s Palace, the Judgment 
Hall, and the Great Sea under the Mosque, from whence it 
is drawn up and sold to the people about the place, but it is 
of no advantage to the Jewish and Christian inhabitants.” * 

The water brought into the city by these aqueducts was 
pure and sweet, and there can be no doubt that these works 
supplied the greater portion of the water used in the Temple 
enclosure. 


* The Recovery of Jerusalem, pp. 19, 20, 183. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE TEMPLE. 


David’s Sin—Its Punishment—The Sacrifice on Moriah—Consecration of the Site— 
Erection and Dedication of Solomon's Temple—Its Destruction—The second Tem- 
ple—Herod rebuilds the Temple—Length of time occupied by the Work—Descrip- 
tion of the last Temple—The outer Court—Gates of the Temple enclosure—The 
Cloisters—The inner Court—The Holy House—A superb edifice—The Ilaram esh- 
Sherif—The Temple Platform—Identification—Survey of the Walls of the Haram— 
Their identification with the Temple walls—The Golden Gate—The east wall—An- 
cient Masonry—The south wall—Height of the Ancient walls—Ancient Gates in the 
south wall—Robinson’s Arch—The Bridge over the Tyropoeon—Captain Wilson’s 
Discovery—The old west wall—The Wailing-place of the Jews—Gates in the west 
wall—Wilson’s Arch—True site of the Temple Platform—lIdentification of the sites 
of the Altar of Burnt-Offering and the Holy House—The Sacred Rock—The Noble 
Cave—The vaults—Site of the Antonia—Description of the Fortress—Dr. Robin-~ 
son’s views—Destruction of the Temple and Antonia by Titus—The Haram thrown 
open to Christians—The Modern Area—Description of it—Present condition of the 
site of Antonia—Appearance of the Haram area—The Platform—The Dome of the 
Chain—The Dome of the Rock—Description of the Mosque—The Sacred Rock—~ 
The Mosque of Omar—Difficulty concerning it—El-Kas—Mosque of El-Aksa—Re. 
searches of M. de Vogiié—Church of Justinian—Palace of the Templars—Descrip~ 
tion of El-Aksa—The Mosque of Jesus. 


HE most imposing and interesting of all the buiidings 
of ancient Jerusalem was the Jewish Temple, the 
permanent sanctuary for the worship of the God 
of Israel. David, towards the close of his reign, 

conceived the idea of erecting in the city which he had 

made the capital of his kingdom an edifice in honor of 

Jehovah, which should serve as a place of worship for the 

whole nation, and become the successor of the ancient 

Tabernacle. The prophet Nathan encouraged the design 

of the king, but the Almighty commanded David to leave 

the execution of the project to his son and successor 

Solomon, whose reign should be more peaceful and un- 
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stained with blood. (2 Sam. vii.) David confined his task 
to the accumulation of materials and supplics for such a 
vast undertaking (1 Chron. xxu. 11-16); but it was in his 
reign that the site of the Temple was selected, and this, it 
would seem, was indicated by Jehovah Himself. About 
two years before the death of the warrior king (B. c. 1017), 
“Satan stood up against Israel, and provoked David to 
number Israel.” (1 Chron. xxi. 1.) It would seem from 
the punishment that followed and from Joab’s unwillingness 
to execute the task, that it was no ordinary census. Joab 
entirely omitted the tribes of Levi and Benjamin from the 
enumeration, and at the king’s express command all under 
twenty were omitted. It is probable that some distrust 
of the promise of the Almighty that “he would increase 
Israel like to the stars of the heavens,” underlay this act 
of David, and it is likely that he also was anxious to con- 
solidate the forces of the kingdom, to display his immense 
strength, and he may, as Dr. Smith supposes, have medi- 
tated some definite scheme of conquest beyond the borders 
of the Promised Land. And so God sent a punishment 
upon the nation which showed that He who could make 
Israel great could also reduce the strength of the nation at 
a single stroke; so the people were taught anew their de- 
pendence upon Jehovah, and the impious pride of the king 
was humbled in the dust. 

On the morning after the enumeration was finished the 
prophet Gad presented himself before David, with a start- 
ling message to him from God. The king was informed 
that Jehovah had resolved to punish his wicked act by a 
decimation of the people; and he was commanded to 
choose between three modes of accomplishing this—a three 
years’ famine, a three months’ flight before his enemies, or 
a three days’ pestilence. David, now alive to the enormity 
of his offence, and humble and contrite, chose the last, 
exclaiming with pious resignation, “Let us now fall into the 
hand of Jehovah; for His mercies are great, and let me 
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not fall into the hand of man.” The plague raged for 
three days, and 70,000 of the people died throughout the 
kingdom. The breaking out of the plague was accom- 
panied by the awful spectacle of an angel hovering in the 
air just outside the wall of Jerusalem, and stretching out a 
naked sword towards the city. At sight of this terrible 
symbol of destruction, David besought God that He would 
spare the people, and let His vengeance fall upon him and 
his household. It pleased God to hear his appeal, and the 
prophet Gad was sent to him to direct him to build an altar 
to Jehovah, on the spot over which the angel had been seen. 
David at once repaired with his attendants to the spot, 
which was the summit of the hill known to us as Moriah, 
and which was occupied by the threshing-floor of Araunah 
or Ornan, a wealthy Jebusite, whom some writers think to 
have been the king of the city prior to its capture by 
David. At the moment of the appearance of the angel, 
Ornan and his four sons were engaged in threshing corn 
here by means of sledges drawn by oxen, but terrified by 
the fearful spectacle had hid themselves. At the approach 
of the king they came forth and bowed themselves down 
before him. Upon learning the object of his visit, Ornan 
offered the king the threshing-floor as a free gift, and the 
oxen and threshing implements for a burnt-offering. David 
refused to offer to Jehovah that which had cost him nothing, 
and bought the place from its owner for 600 shekels of 
gold, giving fifty shekels of silver for the oxen. Then the 
king built an altar on the ground he had purchased, “and 
offered burnt-offerings and peace-offerings, and called upon 
the Lord; and he answered him from heaven by fire upon 
the altar of burnt-offering.” (1 Chron. xxi. 26.) The 
plague ceased immediately. 

The answer of God by fire was more than acceptance 
of David’s intercession; it was an unmistakable indication 
that He had chosen the spot as the place where the House 
which was to be erected to Him should be built. David 
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recognized the sign and said, “This is the House of Jehovah 
God, and this is the altar of the burnt-offering for Israel.” 
(t Chron. xxii. 1.) The place was called AZoriah (vision), 
from the appearance of God to David, as the first destroy- 
ing angel, and then by the sign of fire. 

lour years after the death of David (B. c. 1011), Solo- 
mon laid the foundations of the Temple, and in seven 
years more the magnificent structure was completed. The 
reader will find careful descriptions of the Temple, its 
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altars, courts, and furniture, in the sixth and seventh chap- 
ters of 1 Kings, and the third and fourth chapters of 2 
Chronicles. Solomon’s Temple remained standing 423 
years, when it was destroyed with the city by Nebuchad- 
nezzar (B. C. 588). 

The Second Temple was begun after the return from the 
Captivity, B. c. 534, and was completed nineteen years later 
(B.C. 515). It was not equal to the first in splendor, and 
suffered very greatly from the attacks upon the city by 
foreign nations, and also at the hands of the Jews themselves 
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during their civil wars in the two centuries immediately 
preceding the birth of Christ. When Herod the Great be- 
came king, he determined to signalize his reign and at the 
same time conciliate the Jews by rebuilding the Temple 
upon a scale of magnificence which should eclipse the glo- 
ries of the first edifice. The work was commenced in the 
eighteenth year of his reign. ‘The Temple itself was com- 
pleted by the priests and Levites in a year and a half after 
the beginning of the work; the construction of the outer 
buildings and courts required eight years more; and long 
after this colonnades, porches, and other adornments con- 
_ tinued to be added, so that the saying of the Jews to Jesus, 
“forty and six years was this Temple in building ” (John ii. 
20), was literally true. The Temple, indeed, was not com- 
pleted until a few years before the attack upon the city by 
Titus, in which it was destroyed. 

The only description that has come down to us of this 
noble structure is to be found in the works of Josephus. 
He gives two accounts of it, one in his Azteguetees, in which 
he relates the reconstruction by Herod, and the other in his 
Wars of the Fews, preceding the account of its destruction. 
The latter is the more complete and satisfactory. 

According to Josephus, the Temple was built upon a rocky 
eminence opposite Zion and Akra. ‘The level space on the 
summit was originally too small, being scarcely sufficient for 
the sanctuary and the altar, and the sides were steep and 
precipitous. Solomon built a wall along the eastern side, 
and filled in the site from the sanctuary to this wall, along 
which he built a colonnade, but the area on the other three 
sides was open. In the course of time, however, additions 
were made to the embankment, and the hill was levelled and 
made broader. At length the northern wall was thrown 
down, and as much space as the circuit of the Temple area 
afterwards occupied was enclosed. The hill was then sur- 
rounded with a triple wall from the base, the upper boun- 
dary walls were erected, and the lower court of the Temple 
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was built. This work consumed many generations, and re- 
quired an outlay of vast sums of money, but its result was 
the noble platform on which stood the Temple and its mag- 
nificent courts and cloisters. 

“ The lowest part of the lower or outer court was built up 
from a depth of 300 cubits (525 feet), and in some places 
more. The entire depth of the foundations, however, was 
not discernible; for, with a view to level the streets of the 
town, they filled up the ravines to a considerable extent. 
There were stones used in this building which measured 
forty cubits in length. So ample was the supply of money, 
and such the zeal of the people, that incredible success at- 
tended the undertaking, and that of which hope itself could 
not anticipate the accomplishment was by time and perse- 
verance completed.” 

The enclosure thus completed was a quadrangle, meas- 
uring one stadium on each side, or four stadia in circumfer- 
ence. Josephus again gives the circumference, including 
the Antonia, at six stadia. 

Upon this platform stood the Temple and its buildings. 
A spacious double portico or cloister ran around the Temple 
area, 52% feet broad, supported by 162 columns, which 
supported a cedar ceiling of the most exquisite finish. The 
pillars were each cut out of a single block of marble of glit- 
tering whiteness, and were each 4334 feet high. Along the 
southern side the cloisters were triple. 

There were eight gates to the Temple enclosure—one to 
the north, one to the east, two to the south, and four to the 
west. One of these led to the palace, one to the city, one 
at the corner to the Antonia, and one down towards the 
gardens. 

The courts, which were open, were paved with inlaid 
marble of various colors. The outer court of the Gentiles 
was separated from the second court of the Israelites by a 
stone railing of beautiful workmanship, a little over five feet 
high. Pillars were set up at regular intervals along this 
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railing, bearing inscriptions in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, 
warning strangers and all Jews not ceremonially clean from 
entering the Holy Court beyond. Irom this an ascent of 
fourteen steps led to a terrace 17% feet wide, beyond which 
rose the wall of the Inner Court. This wall was 70 feet 
high on the outside, and 4334 feet on the inside, the differ- 
ence being caused by an ascent of five more steps from the 
terrace to the Inner Court. The Inner Court had four gates 
opening on the north, four on the south, two on the east, 
but had no. gate on the west. One of the eastern gates was 
for the use of the women, for whom a portion of the Inner 
Court was set apart, and beyond which they were forbidden 
to advance. One of the northern and one of the southern 
gates also led to this court, and were reserved for the women. 
The Inner Court was bordered on each side by a magnifi- 
cent range of porticos or cloisters; and the columns, though 
somewhat smaller than those of the outer cloisters, were 
quite equal to them in beauty and workmanship. “ Nine 
of these gates, or rather gateway towers, were richly 
adorned with gold and silver on the doors, the door-posts, 
and the lintels. The doors of each of the nine gates were 
52% feet high,and half that breadth. Within, the gateways 
were 52% feet wide and deep, with rooms on each side, so 
that the whole looked like lofty towers; the height from the 
base to the summit was 70 feet. Each gateway had two 
lofty pillars 21 feet in circumference. But that which ex- 
cited the greatest admiration was the tenth, usually called 
the Beautiful Gate of the Temple. It was of Corinthian 
brass of the finest workmanship. The height of the Beau- 
tiful Gate was 87%, its doors 70 feet. The father of Tibe- 
rias Alexander had sheeted these gates with gold and 
silver; his apostate son was to witness their ruin by the 
plundering hands and fiery torches of his Roman friends. 
Within this quadrangle there was a further separation—a 
low wall which divided the priests from the Israelites: near 
this stood the great brazen altar. Beyond, the Temple 
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itself reared its glittering front. ‘The great porch of Propy- 
lecn, according to the design of the last, or Herod’s Temple, 
extended to a much greater width than the body of the 
Temple; in addition to the former width of 105 feet, it had 
two wings of 35 feet each, making in the whole 175. The 
great gate of this last quadrangle, to which there was an 
ascent of 12 steps, was called that of Nicanor. The gate- 
way tower was 132% feet high, 43% wide: it had no doors, 
but the frontispiece was covered with gold, and through its 
spacious arch was seen the golden gate of the Temple glit- 
tering with the same precious metal, with large plates of 
which it was sheeted all over. Above this gate hung the 
celebrated golden vine. This extraordinary piece of work- 
manship had bunches, according to Josephus, as large as a 
man. The Rabbins add, that, ‘like a true natural vine, it 
grew greater and greater; men would be offering, some 
vold, to make a leaf, some a grape, some a bunch; and 
these were hung up upon it, and so it was increasing con- 
tinually.’ 

“The Temple itself, excepting in the extension of the 
wings of the Propyleon, was probably the same in its di- 
mensions and distribution with that of Solomon. It con- 
tained the same holy treasures, if not of equal magnificence, 
yet by the zeal of successive ages the frequent plunder to 
which it had been exposed was constantly replaced; and 
within, the golden candlestick spread out its flowering 
branches; the golden table supported the show-bread, and 
the altar of incense flamed with its costly perfume. The 
roof of the Temple had been set all over on the outside 
with sharp golden spikes, to prevent the birds from settling 
and defiling the roof, and the gates were still sheeted with 
plates of the same splendid metal.” * 

Such were the ancient Jewish platform and Temple as 
Josephus has described them. The Temple was destroyed at 
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its capture by Titus, and the only attempt to rebuild it, the 
impious effort of the Emperor Julian (a. b. 632), resulted in 
an ignominious failure. The platform sull remains, how- 
ever, and much in the same shape it had during the ex- 
istence of the second Temple. ‘This platform we find to be 
identical with the area in the modern city known as the 
Haram esh-Sherif, the “Most Noble Sanctuary,” which 
embraces the whole area of the ancient Jewish Temple. 
The platform of the Haram, it is easy to see, is an arti- 
ficial structure, enclosed and supported by massive walls 
built up from the declivities of the hill on three sides. The 
highest part of the 
sustaining wall is on 
the south side. The 
altitude of the rest va- 
ries according to the 
nature of the ground. J 
The total height of the BE 
wall is not seen in any 22 
case, the lower part #8806 
being covered with 
earth and rubbish for 
a great distance, in 
some places as much 
as eighty or ninety 
feet. The area within the enclosure is nearly level. 
To the north of the great mosque, and especially at the 
northwest corner, there is a large section of the natural 
rock, cut away and levelled by hand. A large flagged plat- 
form, raised about fifteen feet above the level of the area, 
stands nearly in the centre of the enclosure, and is reached 
by several broad flights of steps. It is 550 feet in length 
from north to south, and 450 wide from east to west. The 
central part of this platform is occupied by the large mosque 
known as Azbdbbet es-Sukhrah, “beneath whose dome is an 
irregular projecting crown of natural rock, five feet high, and 
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sixty feet across.” These features all bear a general re- 
semblance to those of the ancient Temple area, and go far 
toward aiding us to identify the place. 

“The Haram area is oblong, its eastern side measuring 
1530 feet, and its southern only 922; and besides, both the 
west and north sides are somewhat longer than their oppo- 
sites. Now, according to Josephus, the Temple area was a 
sguare, each side being a stadium, or 600 feet in length. 
From these measurements it appears that the Haram area is 
larger than the Temple area, as described by Josephus; and 
itis also of a different form.” The cause of this difference, as 
will be shown farther on, is that the present area includes 
also the site of Antonia. Before describing the interior of 
the enclosure it will be interesting to make a circuit of its 
massive outer walls, and see how far these conform to those 
of the ancient platform. 

Starting from the northwest angle of the enclosure, at the 
large building used as a barrack for troops, we notice that 
the wall and the building stand upon the natural rock, which 
has been levelled and smoothed by hand. At the northern 
edge of the rock there is an artificial precipice. The bar- 
rack extends along the wall for 370 feet to the eastward, 
and at its eastern end is a small gateway leading to the city, 
called Bab ed-Dawatér, ‘Gate of the Secretary.” About 
150 feet farther east is another gate called Lad el-/litté. A 
few feet to the eastward of this gate commences the deep 
and remarkable trench, called Azrket /sraz/, the traditional 
Pool of Bethesda of the monks, which is noticed at length 
in another chapter. Drs. Robinson and Porter are of the 
opinion that this trench extended along the entire northern 
wall of the present area, and formed the deep fosse spoken of 
by Josephus, as extending along the front of the Antonia and 
separating it from Bezetha. The excavation has been ex- 
plored by Captain Warren for a distance of 494 feet, thus 
proving its extent along half of the northern border of the 
Haram. “I hold it probable,’ says Dr. Robinson, “that 
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this excavation was anciently carried quite through the 
ridge of Bezetha along the northern side of Antonia to its 
northwest corner, thus forming the deep trench which (Jo- 
sephus informs us) separated the fortress from the adjacent 
hill, This (western) part was naturally filled up by the Ro- 
mans under Titus, when they destroyed Antonia, and built 
up their approaches in this quarter against the Temple.” 

“This view of Dr. Robin- 
son,’ says Dr. Porter, “is cor- 
roborated by an_ excavation 
made a few years ago when 
erecting the Convent of the 
Dames de Sion opposite the 
Serai. A section of what ap- 
pears to be the counterscarp 
of the fosse was laid bare, 
about one hundred feet long, 
and twelve deep, hewn in the , 
rock. It was found by meas- ~ 
urement to be exactly parallel \~ 
to the Haram wall. Recent 
researches of Mr. Warren, R. 
E., have resulted in the dis- & 
covery of a remarkable pas- 
sage hewn in the rock, from 
beneath the Convent of the 
Sisters of Zion, under the Via 
Dolorosa, the barrack, and the 
Pasha’s residence, to within a few feet of the northwest 
angle of the Haram, a distance of more than three hundred 
feet from north to south. It is evident that no ditch ever 
traversed the ridge across the line of this passage; it must 
have stopped short beneath the barrack.” 

We come now to the northeast angle of the Haram, which 
is reached from St. Stephen’s Gate. The masonry at this 
angle is unquestionably Jewish, showing that this part of the 
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wall occupies its ancient position, and is the original struc- 
ture. “This section projects seven and a half feet from the 
general line of the wall, forming a corner tower eighty-three 
and a half feet long. The stones are all bevelled, carefully 
hewn, and of massive proportions. One at the southeast 
angle measures twenty-three feet nine inches long, three 
feet high, and five feet two inches wide. Others vary from 
seventeen to twenty feet in length. Five courses of them 
are nearly entire, and the quoin is ancient, or at least of an- 
cient materials, almost to the top. ‘This was most probably 
one of the bastions of Antonia.” 

_ From here to the Golden Gate is alin@of wall37- ice, 
in length, and preserving enough of the ancient masonry to 
show that the wall is in its original place. The stones are 
all large, many being eight feet in length. 

The Golden Gate stands in the centre of a projection 
fifty-five feet long and standing out six feet. The portal is 
double, with semi-circular arches. These arches are elabo- 
rately ornamented, and the entablature is sustained by Co- 
rinthian capitals, which spring like corbels from the wall. It 
is believed that the exterior of this gate is more modern 
than the wall, and has been stuck into it. Mr. Fergusson 
thinks it dates from the time of Constantine, or from a later 
period, “Although the external ornaments and arches, and 
the interior columns and vaulting of the Golden Gate, are 
comparatively modern, M. de Voviié, on a close inspection, 
discovered that the gate itself is ancient. Colossal mono- 
lithic jambs, one about twelve and the other fourteen feet 
hich, corresponding in form and position to those in the 
southern gates, remain in position, and are the sole vestiges 
existing above ground of a massive portal long anterior in 
date to that now standing.” 

From the Golden Gate the wall continues southward for 
one hundred and ten feet eight inches, to a small projection 
of two feet. Thence to the southern angle the distance 1s 
nine hundred and seven feet four inches. The lower part 
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of the wall consists of the ancient stones of the first wall 
built here, which evidently have not been moved since they 
were first laid. “The upper part is built on these, and is of 
more modern construction, The ground falls rapidly to- 
wards the southern angle, and more of the ancient wall is 
here seen above the surface. ‘There are several fragments 
of columns along this portion of the wall. One of these, 
near the top, projects several feet. The Arabs believe that 
Mohammed will take his seat here at the last day to direct 
the final judgment in the valley below. 

At the angle there are sixteen courses of ancient ma- 
sonry above the surface, the best preserved section of the 
ancient wall to be seen, and one of the finest specimens of 
mural architecture in the world. “The joints are close, and 
the finishing of the bevelling* and facing is so clear and fine, 
that when fresh from the hands of the builder, it must have 
produced the effect of gigantic relievo panelling. The 
‘chief corner stones’ are twenty feet long: and the eighth, 
counting upwards, is estimated at seven feet in breadth by 
six in height; and here should be noticed a space left, as if 
for a window, in the upper part. The material employed is 
a fine limestone, and is now clothed with that golden hue 
which a course of ages produces in southern climes.” 

No mortar or cement is used in the construction of the 
walls of the platform. The lower layers are believed to be 
bound together with kands of lead or iron run through 
them. The dressing on the upper and under surface and at 
the two ends of all the stones is so perfect that a knife 
cannot be inserted between any twostones. They are placed 
one above the other, each stone being set half an inch to an 
inch farther back, so that the wall is not perpendicular, but 


* The faces of the stones are left rough, and then a marginal cutting of 
two to four inches, or more, in breadth, is made around the face. This 
is called the Jewish bevel. In the English survey reports it is called a 
marginal draft. ‘The faces of the oldest stones are rough within the bevel ; 
those of a later date are smooth. 
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Stamdseat a slight angle. ‘This being the case no supports 
of any kind are needed to sustain the wall. 

The distance from the south angle to the projection at the 
Golden Gate in the eastern wall is 1018 feet. This line is 
unbroken, and is supposed by Dr. Porter to measure the 
length from north to south of the ancient Temple platform. 
The space from the southern side of the Golden Gate to the 
southern edge of Lirket [srail, he assigns to the Antonia. 
“Tf a line be drawn,” he says, “from this point (the southern 
end of the projection at the Golden Gate), westward, across 
the Haram area, it passes about 150 feet north of the great 
mosque, cutting off a space measuring 1018 feet by 926, 
“which we may regard as pretty nearly coinciding with the 
area of the ancient Temple. It does not, indeed, form a 
mathematical square, as that area is represented by Jose- 
phus ; but its sides are so nearly equal that in popular lan- 
guage it might be so called.” 

The ground lying between the eastern wall and the 
Kidron is occupied by a Turkish cemetery. This space 
grows narrower to the southward ; at the southeast angle the 
wall stands on the brow of the ravine, which is here 165 feet 
deep. The wall being nearly eighty feet high here above 
the surface, the total height from the valley to the summit 
of the wall is now nearly 245 feet. It was anciently much 
greater. Captain Warren has discovered the solid rock on 
which it stands fifty-three feet below the present surface, the 
rock being covered with that immense thickness of dédres. 
This would make the original wall 130 feet high above its 
foundations, or nearly 300 feet above the bed of the valley. 
This fully sustains the assertion of Josephus that the height 
at this angle was so great that if “one attempted to look 
down into the gulf below, his eyes became dark and dizzy 
before they could penetrate to the immense depth.” 

Captain Warren has also discovered that “the eastern 
wall is prolonged beyond the southern face, and continues in 
the general direction of Siloam, with all the solidity and 
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antiquity which characterize its known portions.” Here is 
another confirmation of Josephus’s narrative, which states 
that the first wall, or wall of Zion, advanced from the Gate 
of the Issenes, “ with a southern aspect above the fountain 
of Siloam, whence it again inclined, facing the Last, and, 
extending to a certain spot called Ophla, it joined the east- 
ern colonnade of the Temple.” Evidently the wall discov- 
ered by Captain Warren is the first wall of Josephus. 


THE MOLTEN SEA. 


Turning around the southeast angle, we find that the 
southern wall for a short distance corresponds to the eastern 
in the character and antiquity of its masonry. Fifteen courses 
of ancient stones are at first seen, but the ground soon rises 
so much as to conceal all but the upper courses. About 
thirty yards beyond the southeast angle is a walled-up gate 
with a pointed arch in the upper or modern portion of the 
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wall. A short distance farther westward are “three circular 
arches built up, about twenty-five feet high by fourteen wide, 
once opening on the great vaults which lie beneath the 
southeast corner of the Haram. ‘The arches and external 
masonry and ornaments of this triple gateway are of Byzan- 
tine architecture, perhaps of the sixth century; but the re- 
searches of M. de Vogiié have brought to light remains of a 
far earlier date. The sides of the arches are colossal mono- 
liths, evidently zz se¢#w, and which formed the jambs of an 
original portal, coeval with the oldest parts of the wall, and 
giving access to a triple subterranean avenue, which led up 
_by an inclined plane to the interior platform. ‘This is one 
of the most interesting relics of Herod’s Temple. Under- 
neath the gateway, at a depth of some nineteen feet below 
the surface, are three passages, partly hewn in the rock. 
One of them has a doorway, and appears to have been a 
secret entrance to the vaults of the Haram. Plans of these 
are given in Wilson’s ‘Notes to the Ordnance Survey.’ 
More recent researches by Lieutenant Warren show that a 
very ancient aqueduct or drain ran beneath this gate from 
the Temple area to Ophel. May not this, therefore, be the 
‘Water Gate’ mentioned by Nehemiah (111. 26)?” * 
Beyond these arches we soon come to the city wall, which 
joins the Haram wall at 550 feet from the southeast angle. 
At the point of junction there is an arch, partly covered by 
the end of the city wall, in the Haram wall, and in the por- 
tion lying immediately inside of the city wall is a small 
erated window, hard to reach, but through which, once at- 
tained, one can sce “a long subterranean avenue leading up 
an inclined plane and flight of stairs to the Haram area. 
The opening above is about thirty feet in front of the 
Mosque el-Aksa. From this opening in the pavement of 
the platform,” says Dr. Robinson, “a passage leads down 
by steps through the pavement and under the mosque, and 
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continues to descend partly by steps and partly without, 
until it terminates in a noble ancient vateway adjacent to 
the southern wall of the enclosure. ‘This gateway is forty- 
two feet in breadth by fifty or sixty feet in length from south 
to north. It is deseribed by Mr. Catherwood as similar in 
its character and architecture to the Golden gateway, except 
that it would seem to be of a somewhat ecarlicr date; the 
same groined roof and marble columns of the Corinthian 
order, indicating a Roman origin, or, at lcast, a Roman 
style. Like that, too, it is a double gateway; and the mid- 
dle row of columns extends up through the whole passage. 

“There can be little question that this is the ancient gate 
mentioned by Josephus, in the middle of the south side of 
the Temple area. It may have been erected, or at least 
decorated by Herod; and perhaps rebuilt by Adrian, or at 
the same time with the church, under Justinian. At present 
the floor of it is about fifteen or twenty feet above the 
ground on the outside. Probably an external flight of steps 
originally connected it with the part of the city below. The 
present south wall, here wholly modern, entirely covers 
this gateway from view; so that a person by merely looking 
‘at the outside would have no suspicion of its existence; al- 
though to one already acquainted with it, certain traces in 
the wall serve to mark its place. . . . The existence of this 
ancient gateway goes to confirm indubitably the view al- 
ready taken, that the present southern wall of the Haram 
occupies the identical site of the same wall in the ancient 
@enipic area,” * 

At the southwest angle the masonry resembles that of 
the southeast angle, and as the ground falls rapidly from 
the city wall to this corner, we can see again the ancient 
courses of massive stones. Those on the western face of the 
southwest angle are larger than any we have yet encountered. 
Four courses lie above the surface here. One of these 
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stones is thirty-eight feet nine inches long, four feet thick, 
and ten feet wide. ‘The others are from twenty-four and a 
half to twenty and a half feet long, by five feet thick. They 
are much worn by time, and are evidently the ancient blocks 
placed here when the platform was first constructed. They 
thus mark the original limits of the Temple wall. Josephus 
says that this angle stood on the shelving edge of Mount 
Moriah, and hung over the Tyropceon. Captain Warren 
has vindicated the Jewish historian’s accuracy by finding the 
foundations of this angle upon the natural rock, sznety-five 
feet below the present surface. This great depth has been 
filled up with the rubbish and ruins of centuries. 

About thirty-nine feet from this angle the visitor will no- 
tice three courses of immense stones projecting from the 
wall, forming the segment of an arch. The arch extends 
fifty feet along the wall, and the stones composing the seg- 
ment are twenty-four and a half feet and under in length. 
The span of the arch must have been about forty-five feet, 
and it doubtless took five such arches, together with the 
abutments, to reach from the Temple to the precipitous side 
of Zion on the opposite side of the Tyropceon. This seg- 
ment clinging to the Temple wall is all that is left of the 
ancient bridge which connected the Temple with Mount 
Zion, and which Josephus places at the lower end of the 
Xystus. Its height must have been about 200 feet above 
the bed of the Tyropceon. Captain Wilson, a few years 
ago, made an excavation for the purpose of finding one of 
the piers of the bridge. He went down thirty-seven feet 
below the present surface, and found a block of solid colos- 
sal masonry, evidently of Jewish workmanship. ‘The dis- 
tance from its western side to the Haram wall was fifty-four 
feet. There seems to be little doubt that this was one of 
the piers of the ancient bridge. 

The bridge described by Josephus, as connecting the 
Temple with the royal palace on Zion, is first definitely men- 
tioned in the account of the siege of Jerusalem by Pompey, 
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about twenty years before the accession of Herod to the 
throne. Josephus represents Aristobulus and his followers 
as retreating into the Temple, and breaking down the bridge 
behind them. It was upon this bridge that Titus held his 
last parley with the Jews previous to the capture of Zion. 

The discovery of the site of the bridge, or rather the iden- 
tification of the segment of the arch referred to, is due to 
Dr. Robinson, Others had previously recognized the pro- 
jection from the Temple wall as a portion of an arch, but 
Dr. Robinson has the honor of being the first to discover 
its true character, and to establish its connection with the 
ancient bridge connecting the Temple with Zion. It is gen- 
erally known now as “ Robinson’s Arch.” 

Several houses now approach so near to the west wall as 
to prevent a very minute examination, but enough can be 
seen to show that it pursues a straight course to the north- 
ward, and follows the line of the ancient wall. One of the 
houses, once, and perhaps still, occupied by a native named 
Abu S’afd, who made himself quite well known to the 
modern explorers of Jerusalem, is built partly within and 
partly without the Haram area. Forty or fifty yards to the 
north of it is a section of the wall, which we reach by pass- 
ing around this house, and through some narrow, crooked 
lanes in the Jewish quarter. This is a most interesting spot, 
and is known as the Jews, “Wailing Place.” ‘There are five 
courses of large, bevelled stones, in an excellent state of 
preservation, above the surface here, except that the joints 
and some of the lower portions are much worn, perhaps 
from the passionate kisses of the many mourners who have 
poured out their lamentations upon them. Every Friday 
the Jews assemble here, as they have done for centuries, 
and bewail the departed glories of their city and Temple. 
The ceremony has already been described. 

“At the southern end of this area is a low and compara- 
tively modern wall, over which the adventurous explorer 
can easily climb. From it he descends into a little court, 
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and thence into a gloomy chamber in the angle between the 
Haram wall and the house to the south. Here, in the midst 
of fine Jewish masonry, zs a section of a gateway. The 
lintel is seven feet in depth, and measures sixteen in length 
to the place where it is covered by the wall of the house. 
This gateway is mentioned by Aly Bey, who saw it from the 
interior, and says, ‘the superior portion consists of a single 
stone twenty feet long.’ It was more recently seen by Dr. 
Barclay, and I noticed it in 1854 and 1857. It has been 
since more thoroughly explored. It is now walled up; but 
it opened into a little mosque dedicated to Aurék, the 
famous charger of Mohammed. Remains of an ancient sub- 
‘terraneous passage have been discovered, leading from the 
vate eastward for a distance of sixty-nine feet, and then 
turning south it appears to have risen to the surface of the 
Haram by an incline, like the avenues on the south. It is 
sometimes called Bab el-Burdk, and sometimes Bab Mo- 
hammed. It is partly underneath the modern gate Bab el- 
Mugharibeh. There can scarcely be a doubt that this is 
one of the gates of the Temple area, most probably the 
second from the south, which Josephus mentions as opening 
into the Sadurb. The first gate, he states, led to the king’s 
palace by a passage over the intermediate valley—the 
bridge already described. “Two more opened on the Szé- 
urb, and the first of these is doubtless that now before us. 
It is worthy of notice that this gate is considerably south of 
the point where the ancient northern wall of Zion would 
naturally join the west side of the Temple; and this serves 
strongly to corroborate the view stated above, that the sec- 
tion of the city called by Josephus the Swduré lay, partly at 
least, in the valley of the Tyropceon.” * 

To the north of the Wailing-place, the Haram wall is 
hidden by the modern houses which stand in front of it. 
Visitors are thus cut off from examining it. Mr. Cather- 
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wood, Dr. Barclay, and others succeeded in making a suf- 
ficient survey of it to enable them to declare that the 
western wall contains more of the ancient Jewish masonry 
than any of the other sides. 

About 270 feet north of Bab el-Burak is Bab es-Silsilah, 
“the Gate of the Chain.” It stands at the end of the 
Street of David, and forms the principal entrance to the 
Haram. Drs. Robinson and Porter think this may be the 
second sate opening from the Temple area into the Sudzrb; 
“as in such a massive wall the old gateways would natur- 
ally be preserved.” It is a double gateway, with Saracenic 
decorations and twisted marble columns. 

A few years ago Captain Wilson made a most interest- 
ing discovery immediately beneath this gateway. He de- 
scended into a cistern called el-Burdak, and there found an 
excellently preserved section of the old Haram wall. “Be- 
yond it is a semi-circular arch, having a width of forty-three 
feet, and a span of forty-two, built of massive stones from 
seven to thirteen feet in length. On the east, as at Robin- 
son’s Arch, the stones at the springing and for two courses 
above form part of the Haram wall; while, on the west, 
the arch abuts in a solid mass of masonry of the same 
style. Captain Wilson says that ‘whatever date is given to 
the masonry of the Wailing-place must be ascribed to this.’ 
The road to Bab es-Silsilah passes over the arch; and we 
have thus an additional proof that here was one of the 
ancient entrances to the Temple.”* This is now called 
Wilson’s Arch. 

Two hundred and seventy feet north of the Gate of the 
Chain is Bab el-Katanin, “the Gate of the Cotton Mer- 
chants.” It is Saracenic in style, and an inscription over it 
states that it was erected or repaired in a. H. 737 (A. D. 
1359). There is an ancient tradition that this is the Beau- 
tiful Gate of the Temple, where the impotent man was 
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healed by the Apostles John and Peter. (Acts i.) For 
this reason, Christians during the time they were prohibited 
from entering the Haram area were allowed a compara- 
tively unrestricted access to this gate. Dr. Porter thinks 
this may be the site of the gate mentioned by Josephus as 
leading to Akra, “where the road descended into the valley 
by a great number of steps, and thence up again by the 
ascent,” 

About fifty feet north of the Gate of the Cotton Mer- 
chants is a small gateway which opens from the Haram into 
a narrow lane, called Bab el-Hadid, “the Iron Gate,” a 
comparatively modern structure. Two hundred and fifty 
feet north of this is Bab en-Nadhir, “the Gate of the In- 
spector.” Here, according to the Mohammedan tradition, 
the angel Gabriel tied el-Burak, Mohammed’s winged 
horse, on the night of his journey to heaven. At the 
northwest angle there is another small gateway. This com- 
pletes our survey of the walls. The exact length of the 
various sides is thus given by the English Ordnance Sur- 
vey: northern side, 1042 feet; eastern, 1530 feet; southern, 
g22 feet; western, 1601 feet. 

Josephus and the Talmud agree in describing the Tem- 
ple area as a square. The former authority says each side 
measured a stadium, 612 feet. The latter states the meas- 
urement at 500 cubits, or $73 feet for Gach side) em 
Porter thinks both of the measurements may be mere ap- 
proximations from memory. The Doctor’s own supposi- 
tion, that the Temple platform proper ended on the north 
at the south side of the projection at the Golden Gate, 
would make it nearly a square, the width of the Haram 
area being 922 feet, and the distance from the point named 
to the southeast angle being 1000 feet. This makes the 
northern boundary run 150 feet north of the Great Mosque, 
and an equal distance north of the Gate of the Cotton 
Merchants. 

Accepting Dr. Porter’s view as the most probable, the 
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next thing 1s to discover in what part of the area the great 
altar and the Naos, or Holy House, stood. Josephus states 
that the Temple stood upon the highest point of the en- 
closure, upon the rocky summit of the hill which King 
Solomon had originally levelled for that purpose. The 
Talmud states that it stood in the northwestern part of the 
enclosure, and that its length was from east to west. Jose- 
phus’s language is important and explicit: “ The Temple was 
built upon a strong hill. Originally the devel space on its 
summit scarcely sufficed for the A/aos and the altar, the 
ground about being abrupt and steep. But King Solomon, 
who built the aos, having completely walled up the 
eastern side, a colonnade was built upon the embank- 
ment.”* ‘This language, it seems clear, effectually shows 
that the Holy House did not stand in any part of the 
eastern portion of the enclosure, and is a complete denial 
of the theory which would locate it in the southeastern por- 
tion of the present area. We must look for it elsewhere. 
First we must find the rocky summit on which it stood. 
Toward the northwestern portion of the present enclosure, 
under the dome of the Great Mosque, is the natural crown 
of the hill—a broad, irregular mass of limestone rock. 
The Jews, during the fourth century, were accustomed to 
assemble around it, and pour out their lamentations upon 
it, as they regarded it as marking the site of their ancient 
Temple. The Mohammedans have always considered it 
the most sacred spot in the enclosure. The rock is about 
five feet high and sixty feet across, and bears marks of the 
workmen’s tools. In the southeast side there is an ir- 
regularly shaped chamber, about seven feet high, called the 
“Noble Cave,” as the Mohammedans affirm that it was the 
praying place of Abraham, David, Solomon, and Jesus. 
Two small marble altars stand in this cave. The one on 
the right is in honor of Solomon, that on the left in honor 
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of David. On the southwest is a niche named in honor of 
Abraham, and one on the northwest named in honor of 
Jesus. At the northeast corner is a small stone altar dedi- 
cated to Elijah. In the centre of the roof is a cylindrical 
aperture, pierced entirely through the rock. Immediately 
beneath it in the tloor of the cave is a small slab of marble 
covering a deep cavity, which the Mohammedans call Bir 
el-Arwah, “the Well of Spirits.” According to some it is 
the entrance to Paradise; others make it the Gate of Hell. 

We are warranted in believing that this rock was the 
threshing-floor of Ornan, the Jebusite, over which the 
destroying angel hovered, and upon which David built his 
altar to God, and which afterwards became the site of the 
great altar of burnt-offering. “We learn from the Mid- 
doth (a tract of the Mishna which treats of the Temple),” 
says Dr. Porter, “that at the southeastern horn of the 
great altar was a spot in the pavement where a ring was 
fixed in a slab, beneath which was an opening to a cave for 
the purpose of cleansing the drain around the altar, and 
receiving the blood. So then the ‘Noble Cave,’ as it 
seems, was the cesspool of the altar of burnt-offering. 
The immense number of victims often sacrificed at one 
time would evidently need some such arrangement. The 
altar was thirty-two cubits square, and thus covered nearly 
the whole surface of the rock.” | 

If the great altar stood here, then it follows that the Holy 
House must have stood behind it. The altar of burnt- 
offering stood in front of the Temple eastward, and both 
stood in the small court which none but the priests were 
permitted to enter. “Without this, and lower than it, was 
the court for the men; and beyond it, eastward, the women’s 
court. ‘These were encircled by a high wall, and stood on 
a platform from which steps led down to the outer court. 
This platform probably coincided pretty nearly with the 
southern section of that on which the Great Mosque now 
stands. The outer court, occupying by far the greater por- 
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tion of the whole area, was a place of common resort for the 
people of Jerusalem and for strangers visiting the city. It 
was from it the Saviour drove the money-changers and 
merchants, (Matt. xxi, 12, 13.) Into it opened the four 
gates from the city on the west, and the two from Ophel on 
the south, the long passages from the latter passing under- 
neath the ‘royal porch’ to the centre of the court. One 
striking feature of this court was that it was almost wholly, 
if not wholly, artificial; the platform being supported by 
massive exterior walls, and the space within them partly 
filled up with earth, and partly sustained on piers and 
arches.” * 

The southern side of the outer court of the Temple was 
occupied along its whole extent by the Cloister of Herod— 
the Stoa Basilica—one of the noblest of the works of that 
great builder. It ran from valley to valley along the high 
wall, and must have presented a most imposing appearance, 
especially from without. It consisted of a nave and side 
aisles formed by four rows of Corinthian columns. The 
Nave was 45 feet wide and too feet high, and each aisle was 
30 feet wide and 50 feet high. The shafts of the columns 
were formed of single blocks of glittering white marble, and 
the roofs were of cedar, elaborately carved. “ The nave of 
these cloisters was exactly opposite the bridge leading from 
Zion to the Temple, and corresponded with it in breadth, as 
may be seen by a comparison of the site and breadth of the 
ruined bridge with the measurements of Josephus.” 

Solomon's Porch was a double range of cloisters formed 
by three rows of noble columns. It was of great height, and 
ran along the eastern wall, upon the brow of Moriah, and 
from it one could look down directly into the deep ravine 
of the Kidron. This “Porch” was a favorite resort of the 
Lord Jesus. (John x. 23.) Here also the people came 
flocking around the Apostles John and Peter after they had 
cured the impotent man at the Beautiful Gate. 


* Hand-Book for Syria and Palestine, p. 117. 
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The Haram area is supported in part by an extensive 
system of piers and arches which form a series of vaults 
which are among the most remarkable features of the pres- 
ent structure. ‘They are entered by an opening marked bya 
small dome in the southeast corner. A flight of stone steps 
leads down to a square subterranean chamber, now used as 
a mosque. The room contains a sculptured sarcophagus 
covered with a canopy, which the Moslems call “the Cradle 
of Jesus.” Another stairway leads from this chamber down 
to the vaults. They are supported by fifteen rows of mas- 
sive square pillars, each measuring about five feet on each 
face. The pillars are constructed of immense stones placed 
one above the other. The intervals between the rows 
are irregular, varying from ten to twenty-three feet. “In 
each row the pillars are connected by semi-circular arches ; 
while the vault intervening between the rows is formed by 
a lower arch—the segment of a circle. From the southeast 
corner for about 120 feet westward, the ranges extend 
northward about 200 feet, where they are shut up by a 
modern wall. For about 150 feet farther west, the vaults 
are closed up in like manner at less than 100 feet from the 
southern wall; and to judge from the wells and openings in 
the area above ground, they seem to have been walled up, 
that the northern portion of them might be converted into 
cisterns. The remaining part westward is made up of the 
three passages leading from the Triple Gateway. The 
vaults thus terminate about 150 feet east of the Mosque el- 
Aksa. How much farther they ran westward is now un- 
known. Dr. Barclay could find no entrance to vaults west 
of those now described. There can be little doubt, how- 
ever, that they extended to the western wall.”* These 
vaults are called “Solomon’s Stables” by the Franks, and 
Al Masjed al-Kadim (the Old Mosque) by the Mohamme- 
dans. Captain Wilson and M. de Vogiié have shown that 
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the vaults are, in their present form, comparatively modern, 
The latter says they are the work of the Arabs, and were 
constructed about the time the Moslems took possession of 
the Temple area for religious purposes. Fle admits, how- 
ever, that the present vaults are the successors of similar 
structures of a more ancient date. “It appears to me evi- 
dent,” he adds, ‘that at the epoch of the first system of 
masonry a network of vivantic caves, arched like the frag- 
ments which we have now before our cyes, occupied the 
whole artificial section of the platform of the Temple; the 
Arab substructions which we now describe are a later and 
feeble imitation of that splendid arrangement. It may be 
that some well-preserved portions of those vaults still exist 
under the southwestern corner of the Haram and under the 
Mosque el-Aksa.” 

It now remains to determine what use was anciently made 
of that portion of the Haram area which extends from the 
south side of the projection at the Golden Gate, where Dr. 
Porter places the northern boundary of the Temple plat- 
form, to the northern limit of the present enclosure. We 
accept the theory of Drs. Porter and Robinson, that this 
whole northern part of the present enclosure was occupied 
by the fortress of Antonia. We are indebted to Josephus 
for our knowledge of this fortress, as for the only accounts 
we possess of the Temple. He states that it stood on the 
northern side of the Temple area. It was a quadrangle, 
and was first erected by the Maccabees, who called it the 
Tower of Baris. Herod the Great rebuilt it upon a scale 
of great strength and magnificence, and named it in honor 
of his friend and patron Mark Antony. Josephus seems to 
apply the name of Antonia to both the fortress as a whole, 
and to its strongest tower, or citadel, which stood at the 
northwest corner of the Temple enclosure. “The rock 
itself,’ he says, “was covered over with smooth pieces of 
stone, from its foundation, both for ornament, and that any 
one who would either try to get up, or to go down it, might 
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not be able to hold his feet upon it. Next to this, before 
you come to the edifice of the tower itself, there was a wall 
three cubits high; but within that wall all the space of the 
Tower Antonia itself was built upon, to the height of forty 
cubits. The inward parts had the largeness and form of a 
palace, it being parted into all kinds of rooms and other 
conveniences, such as courts and places for bathing, and 
broad spaces for camps, insomuch that, by having all the 
conveniences that cities wanted, it might seem to be com- 
posed of several cities, but by its magnificence it seemed a 
palace ; and as the entire structure resembled that of a tower, 
it contained also four other distinct towers at its four 
corners; whereof the others were but fifty cubits high; 
whereas that which lay upon the southeast corner was 
seventy cubits high, that from thence the whole Temple 
might be viewed; but on the corner where it joined to the 
two cloisters of the Temple, it had passages down to them 
both, through which the guard went several ways among 
the cloisters with their arms on the Jewish festivals, in order 
to watch the people; ... for the Temple was a fortress 
that guarded the city, as was the Tower Antonia a guard to 
the Temple.” * Such an extensive structure as is here de- 
scribed could not have stood at one corner of the Temple 
only. It must have occupied a larger space, and we are 
warranted in believing that it extended along the entire 
northern wall of the Temple area. The citadel of this 
fortress stood ona rock fifty cubits high, at the northwest 
corner of the Temple area. The fortress was separated 
from Bezetha by a fosse so deep as to be impassable, and 
which gave to the walls a loftier appearance. We have 
already given the reasons for believing this fosse to be iden- 
tical with the Birket Israil of to-day, and for supposing that 
the modern pool anciently extended along the entire north- 
ern line of the Haram enclosure. 


~~ Wars of the Jews. (Whiston’s Translation.) Book V. Chap. V. Sect. 8. 
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Along with Josephus’s description of Antonia, says Dr. 
Robinson, “it is likewise to be borne in mind, that the area 
of Solomon’s Temple was originally a square, measuring a 
stadium on each side, or four stadia in circuit; which circuit 
was enlarged by Herod to sa stadia, excluding Antonia ; 
thus enclosing double the former area, or two square stadia 
instead of one. From this account it would strictly follow 
that the area of Antonia was also a square measuring a 
stadium on each side. But, as Josephus was writing at 
Rome, without actual measurements, and after an absence 
of many years from Jerusalem, the statement can be re- 
garded only as a general estimate expressed in a popular 
form. It may also be remembered that, according to the 
measurements already given, the present Haram area is 
1530 feet in length from south to north, by about 922 in 
breadth; thus having on the north an extension of about 
600 feet more than a square. It is not necessary, however, 
to suppose that the Temple enclosure formed an exact math- 
ematical square; for in an area of such extent, even if the 
length were much greater than the breadth, it would still 
in popular language be called a square... . 

“The site thus proposed for Antonia in its full extent 
accords well with the description and various notices of 
Josephus; and enables us to understand and apply all his 
specifications in a natural manner and without any violence. 
It affords ample space for all the ‘apartments of every kind, 
and courts surrounded with porticos, and baths, and broad 
and open places for encampments.’ It leaves room for the 
square form of the Temple area proper, as specified by 
Josephus and the Talmud; and although we do not now 
find the whole area, inclusive of Antonia, to be full six stadia 
in circuit, yet the actual difference is not greater than might 
be expected in a merely popular estimate. .. . 

“The like extent of Antonia seems further to be indicated 
by the features of the present eastern wall of the Haram 
area. At the northern end, as we have seen, we find what 
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seems to have been the wall of a corner tower or bastion, 
measuring about eighty-three feet; and then again the 
projection of which the Golden Gate forms a part, extend- 
ing fifty-five feet, and which apparently was once the base 
of another tower. From the southern side of this last pro- 
jection to the southeast corner is a distance of 1018 feet; 
and to the northeast corner is about 516 feet. A line drawn 
from this point of division westward across the Haram area, 
would fall about 150 feet north of the Great Mosque. We 
thus should have the present area divided into two portions; 
the southern portion measuring 1018 feet by 925 feet, would 
then represent the square of the ancient Temple. “Tie 
“northern tract, having the same breadth, and measuring 
about 516 feet from south to north, would in this way be 
left for the extent of the Antonia. ‘To this last may then be 
added the site of the present Serai, 1f occupied of old by the 
inner acropolis; thus increasing the area of the whole for- 
tress to the extent of some:150 feet towards the north on 
the northwestern part. These estimates, of course, require 
the language of Josephus to be taken in a popular sense ; 
and there is no ground for assigning to it any other. The 
Golden Gate, according to this view, was near the south- 
eastern angle of the fortress; and led out from Antonia into 
the country at this sheltered spot, where no enemy could 
successfully assail it... . 

“The same general position of Antonia furnishes an easy 
explanation of some other circumstances connected with the 
Temple. One of these is the fact that Josephus, in de- 
scribing the gates of the Temple leading to the city and 
suburb, speaks only of the four upon the west and one in 
the southern side; thus affording strong ground for the in- 
ference, that there were none upon the north. If now An- 
tonia with its lofty citadel and deep fosse lay along upon 
the whole of this northern side, we have at once a sufficient 
féaeon for his silence. .. . 

“In the same way we perceive a satisfactory reason for 
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the historian’s application of the celebrated oracle that ‘the 
city and ‘Temple would be captured when the Temple should 
become four square.’ He asserts that ‘the Jews, at the time 
of the destruction of Antonia, made the Temple four square,’ 
and thus the oracle received its fulfilment. Previously, then, 
the Temple was vot a square ; because it comprised Antonia 
as a part of itself. It was an oblong, and perhaps irregular : 
especially if we regard the citadel as making a projection 
towards the north. The oblong, by the destruction of An- 
tonia, was reduced to the square of the Temple proper.” * 

When Titus departed from Jerusalem after the capture 
of the city, he left it a mass of smouldering ruins. The 
Temple and Antonia were completely destroyed, and even 
the walls of the Temple platform were broken away and 
thrown down. The lower portions escaped damage, as the 
stones thrown from above, falling around the base, formed 
a rampart about the lower part, which protected it from 
injury. It is not known at what time the platform was re- 
paired and reconstructed in its present form; though it is 
probable that this was done by the Emperor Hadrian, who 
rebuilt and fortified Jerusalem about half a century after its 
destruction by Titus. He erected a statue of Jupiter on 
the site of the Jewish Temple, and set up an equestrian 
statue of himself on the very spot where the Holy of Holies 
once stood. This statue was still standing in the fourth 
century. The author of the Yerusalem Ihnerary saw it in 
de De 383. 

Entrance to the Haram enclosure was formerly denied to 
Christians, and the fanatical dervishes who infest the place 
stood ready to punish with their daggers any unbeliever 
bold enough to profane the holy place with his presence. 
The Sultan has now thrown the area and the principal build- 
ings open to travellers upon certain conditions, easily com- 
plied with. Admission is obtained through the consul of 
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one’s country, who sends a kavass or consular agent with 
the visitor, to pass him by the guards at the gates, and to 
protect him from the fanaticism of the dervishes. 

The principal entrance is Lad-es-Sz/sileh, the “Gate of the 
Chain,” in the western wall. The western side of the en- 
closure is bordered by a long range of cloisters, built in 
the fourteenth century, with square pillars and pointed 
arches, which occupy nearly the entire line of the western 
wall. Adjoining the cloisters are several buildings used as 
colleges for the dervishes and public schools. Immediately 
opposite the gate is a small but elaborately ornamented 
cupola, called the Dome of Moses, built about a. p. 1269. 

Turning to the left, and passing between the cloisters and 
the platform of the Great Mosque, we reach the northern por- 
tion of the enclosure—the site of the Antonia. The general 
appearance of the enclosure is that ofa park. Grass is grow- 
ing in every part of it, even in those portions which are 
paved springing up between the stone blocks. Cypress 
and plane trees are scattered about the area, and several 
fountains surmounted by beautiful cupolas and a number of 
praying places are seen. 

At the northern end of the enclosure one can still see 
the scarped rock on which the citadel of Antonia stood, 
and on the west is a section of the massive ancient wall. 
Along the northern wall are the barracks of the Turkish 
troops, a long, irregular building, and immediately south of 
this is the Serai or Palace of the Pasha. The view from 
this portion of the area is very beautiful. To the southward 
the enclosure stretches away, green and inviting, broken by 
the large platform of the Great Mosque, and interspersed 
with fine old trees and fountains. To the eastward is a 
small, graceful dome called the Dome of Solomon, which 
the Arabs believe marks the spot where Solomon stood to 
pray, upon the completion of the Temple. Beyond this, in 
the eastern wall, and nearly opposite the northeast angle 
of the platform of the mosque, is the inner face of the Golden 
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Gate. Immediately south of where we stand is the platform 
upon which the great Dome of the Rock is erected. It is 
about fifteen feet above the general level of the Haram area, 
and is reached by three flights of stairs on the western side, 
two on the south, two on the north, and one on the east. 
Above these stairs are elegant pointed arches, which Mr. 
Catherwood believes are of equal antiquity with the mosque. 
Between these arches, at intervals, under and attached to 
the platform, are apartments in which the poorer Moham- 
medan pilgrims visiting the city are lodged and fed gratui- 
tously from the funds of the mosque. The platform is about 
550 feet long from north to south, and 450 feet wide from 
east to west. It is paved with white marble, and along it are 
several small tasteful praying places, one of which ts said to 
have been used by Fatima, the daughter of Mohammed. On 
the south side of the platform, attached to the columns, is a 
splendid pulpit, one of the handsomest works in the enclo- 
sure. On the east side, within a few feet of the mosque, is 
a beautiful little building consisting of an elegant dome 
supported by seventeen slender columns. It is called the 
“Dome of the Chain,” and was built by the Khalif Abd-el- 
Melek, as a model for the “Dome of the Rock,” according 
to some authorities. The natives call it also the Dome of 
Judgment, from a tradition that the judgment-seat of David 
stood here. 

Near the centre of the platform stands the most beautiful 
and imposing edifice in Jerusalem, the Auddet es-Sukhrah, 
“the Dome of the Rock.” It is placed on the very summit 
of Moriah, on the spot which, as we have seen, was occu- 
pied by the great altar of burnt-offering and the Temple. It 
is octagonal in form, each face measuring sixty-seven feet. 
The lower portion of the walls is constructed of various 
colored marble, arranged in intricate patterns, in the style 
frequently seen in the houses of Damascus. The upper 
portion contains fifty-six pointed windows, closed with 
stained glass equal in brilliancy of coloring to anything in 
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the churches of Europe. ‘The spaces between the windows 
are covered externally with glazed tiles of vivid colors, 
worked in beautiful arabesque patterns, and the circular wall 
which sustains the dome is similarly ornamented. Around 
the whole building are two lines of beautifully interlaced 
Arabic inscriptions ; over each window are shorter sentences 
in panels. The letters are wrought in the tiles, and the 
effect is very fine. The dome is one of the most beautiful 
portions of the whole structure. It is constructed of wood, 
is covered with lead, and is surmounted by a gilt crescent. 
It is light and graceful in form, and is one of the most con- 
spicuous objects in any view of the city. There are four 
entrances to the building—one on the north, one on the 
east, one on the south, and one on the west. All but the 
southern door have enclosed marble porches. The southern 
door has an open porch supported by marble columns. 

“The interior is 148 feetin diameter. A corridor thirteen 
feet wide runs round it, having on its inner side eight piers 
and sixteen marble Corinthian columns, connected above by 
a horizontal architrave under pointed arches. The columns 
do not seem to occupy their original places, as some of them 
have neither base moulding nor plinth. They doubtless 
belonged to other structures—perhaps to the Temple of 
Hadrian, or the colonnade of Herod. Within these is another 
corridor thirty feet wide, having on its inner side a circle of 
twelve larger Corinthian columns, and four great piers, 
which together support the central dome, sixty-six feet in 
diameter. These pillars are connected by arches, over 
which rise the clerestory and dome. ‘The whole interior of 
walls and dome is ornamented in gilt stucco in the arabesque 
style. The dome is of wood.” * 

Immediately under the dome is the Sacred Rock, from 
which the mosque is named. Captain Wilson, who exam- 
ined it closely, thus describes it: “The rock stands four 


* Hand-Book for Syria and Palestine, p. 126. 
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feet nine and a half inches above the marble pavement at 
its highest point, and one foot at its lowest; it is one of the 


‘miss’ strata, and has a dip of 12° in a direction of 85° 
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CAVE UNDER THE SACRED ROCK. 


east of north. The surface of the rock bears the mark of 
hard treatment and rough chiselling; on the western side it 
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is cut down in three steps, and on the northern side in an 
irregular shape, the object of which could not be discovered. 
Near and a little to the east of the door leading to the 
chamber below are a number of small rectangular holes cut 
in the rock, as if to receive the foot of a railing or screen, 
and at the same place is a circular opening communicating 
with the cave. The entrance to the cave is by a flight of 
steps on the southeast, passing under a doorway with a 
pointed arch, which looks like an addition of the Crusaders; 
the chamber is not very large, with an average height of six 
feet; its sides are so covered with plaster and whitewash 
_ that it is impossible to see any chisel marks, but the surface 
appears to be rough and irregular. On tapping the sides a 
hollow sound is produced, which the Moslems bring forward 
as a proof of their legend that the rock is suspended in the 
air... . It was found to arise from defective plastering. 
At the southwest corner of the rock is shown the ‘ Footprint 
of Mohammed,’ where the Prophet’s foot last touched earth 
on his heavenward journey; and hard by, on the west, is the 
‘Handprint of Gabriel, where the angel seized the rock and 
held it down by main force, as it was rising with Mo- 
hammed.” 

There is some doubt as to the origin of the Dome of the 
Rock. The popular account is that Omar, having taken the 
city, inquired where the ancient Temple of the Jews stood. 
The Patriarch, after examining into the matter, conducted 
him to the Sacred Rock, then covered with filth and dirt. 
Omar, having surveyed the place carefully, exclaimed im- 
pulsively: “By Him in whose hands my soul is, this is the 
Mosque of David, from which the prophet told us that he 
ascended into heaven. He (upon whom be peace) gave us 
‘ circumstantial account thereof, and especially mentioned 
the fact that we had found upon the Sukhrah a quantity of 
dung which the Christians had thrown there out of spite to 
the children of Israel.” The Khalif immediately stooped 
down, and brushed away a portion of the filth with his 
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sleeve. His followers did likewise, and the rock was soon 
brought to light. Omar forbade his people to pray there 
until the rock had been cleansed by three showers of rain, 
The Khalif then built the mosque which stands over the 
rock, 

The Arab historians deny that Omar was the founder of 
the Dome of the Rock, and assert that it was built by the 
Khalif Abd-el-Melek after a design of his own, and that it 
was begun about a. p. 686. Large sums were expended in 
its construction, and the outside of the dome was covered 
with plates of gold. It would seem that this version cor- 
rectly ascribes the building to Abd-el-Melek; but as Omar 
certainly did erect a mosque somewhere within the Temple 
area, the question arises, where did that mosque stand? 
Some writers identify it with the little mosque on the east 
side of el-Aksa, and called after Omar. The dome is 
doubtless the successor of Omar’s mosque. 

M. de Vogiié has shown that although the Sukhrah is the 
most sacred object in the eyes of the Mohammedans, except 
the Ka’abah at Mecca, the Dome of the Rock is not, prop- 
erly speaking, a mosque, and is not constructed with a view 
to the celebration of public prayers and services. “It is 
only an oratory, one of the numerous cuddehs with which the 
Haram esh-Sherif abounds—domed edifices that mark the 
various spots to which traditions cling. In the eyes of the 
Mohammedans of to-day the true Mosque of the Haram is 
not the Dome of the Rock, but el-Aksa.”’ 

During the Latin kingdom, the dome was converted into 
a Christian church, and a choir and altar were erected in 
the building, over the Sacred Rock, which was covered with 
marble. 

Leaving the Dome of the Rock by the south door, we 
follow the broad path to the Mosque of el-Aksa. Descend- 
ing the steps, we leave the platform, and a short dis- 
tance from el-Aksa pass a marble fountain known as El- 
KAs, “the Cup.” This well leads directly to the cistern 
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called “ the Great Sea,” which has been described. A short 
distance beyond this, and within a few feet of the main door 
of the mosque, is the entrance to the subterranean passage 
leading from the area to the southern gate of the ancient 
Temple, an account of which has been given in this chapter. 

We now approach the Mosque of el-Aksa, which is be- 
lieved to occupy the site and to follow the general ground 
plan of the basilica erected by the Emperor Justinian in 
honor of the Virgin. The mosque occupies the south- 
western corner of the Haram area, and is built close to the 
south wall. M.de Vogiié declares that the edifice has been 
so thoroughly altered by the Mohammedans that it is en- 
‘tirely Arab as it stands; “but that its form of a basilica, its 
cruciform plan, and the existence of certain ancient remains, 
prove that it was preceded by a Christian church whose 
ruins served as the kernel of the mosque.” 

When the Persians captured the city, a. p. 611, the Church 
of St. Mary escaped destruction. Omar, upon entering 
Jerusalem in a. bp. 636, prayed in it (it appears then to have 
been called the Church of the Resurrection), and the spot on 
which he knelt is still shown. About a century and a half 
later, the church being in ruins, El-Mahdi, the third Khalif 
of the Abassidean dynasty, ordered it to be rebuilt as a 
mosque. Upon the capture of the city by the Crusaders it 
was restored to its uses as a Christian church, and was 
variously called “the Palace, Porch, or Temple of Solomon,” 
A portion of it appears to have been at first used as the 
royal palace. Baldwin IL. assigned a part to a new military 
order, which was from this circumstance called the Knights 
Templars. When Saladin retook the city he purified it, and 
made a mosque of it once more. 

The present mosque is built in the form of a basilica of 
seven aisles, and is 272 feet long, and 184 feet wide. 

In the southeast corner of the Haram area is the Mosque 
of Isa (Jesus), in which is the entrance to the vaults in this 
section. 
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Homo Arch—Garden of Gethsemane—Chapel and Tomb of the Virgin Mary— 
Legend of the Assumption—Church of the Ascension—St. Anne’s Church—Convents 
of San Salvador and the Cross. 
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G HATEVER may be one’s views as to the genuineness 


9 | of the site, there can be no question that one of the 
ie most interesting places in the city is the Church of 

the Holy Sepulchre, covering the traditional sites 
of the Crucifixion and Resurrection of our Lord. It stands 
in what was formerly the upper city, the ancient Akra, im- 
mediately south of the Street of the Palace and west of the 
Street of the Gate of the Column. From whichever direc- 
tion one approaches it, the way lies through narrow, filthy 
streets and small bazaars, generally filled with ragged Arab 
women selling vegetables and snails, the latter of which are 
considered a great delicacy in the Holy City, especially 
during Lent. Emerging from these streets ome emters a 
large square court in front of the church. Many persons 
are usually gathered here, and during the height of the 
pilgrim season the scene is quite animated. On the steps 
leading down to the court are tables spread with coffee, 
sherbet, sweetmeats, and other refreshments; and scattered 
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about the court are peddlers and the Bethlehemite vendors 
of crosses, beads, rosaries, amulets, and mother-of-pearl 
shells, which are brought from the Red Sea, and engraved 
with religious subjects. Here, also, one may buy models 
of the Holy Sepulchre, cut in wood, inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, and drinking-cups, black as cbony, and as _ highly 
polished, made from the deposits of the river Jordan, and 
engraved with passages of Scripture. Moving about the 
throng of dealers and buyers are numerous pilgrims, and 
monks of the various Christian denominations, entering and 
coming out of the church, Turkish soldiers, Arabs, and 
Europeans. A more motley throng, or more complete 
Babel of tongues, can scarcely be found in any quarter of 
the globe. 

At the bottom of this court rises the fagade of the church, 
on the right of which is the campanile, once five stories in 
height, but now reduced to three. The facade occupies the 
whole northern side of the court, and forms the end of the 
south transept. It is in the pointed Romanesque style, dark 
and heavy, but picturesque. In the lower story is a wide 
double doorway, ornamented with sculptures representing 
our Lord’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem. Above the 
doorways rise deeply-moulded and richly-carved arches, in 
each of which is a pointed window. ‘The western side of 
the doorway alone is used now, the other having been 
walled up for several centuries. The campanile was once 
a noble building, but has suffered very much from the loss 
of its two upper stories. The lower story is now the Chapel 
of St. John. The second story has a large pointed window 
on each of its three sides, and the third story, which rises 
above the church, has plain pointed windows on each side. 
On the left of the facade, opposite the campanile, is a small 
projecting porch, with an ornamental window and a little 
cupola. 

Entering through the open door, one finds himself in a 
sort of vestibule, formerly the south transept, but now sep- 
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arated from the rest of the church by the filling up of the 
great arch leading to the nave, and by the arrangement of 
the chapels of Golgotha on the right hand as we enter. 
Just within the door, and to the left, is stationed the Turkish 
guard kept here for the purpose of maintaining order 
among the rival sects which occupy the church. 

Immediately in front of the door is a marble slab, set in 
the floor, and enclosed with a low railing, with several lamps 
suspended over it. The monks call this the Stone of Unc- 
tion, and assert that upon the rock covered by the marble 
slab which has been placed here to protect the real stone 
from the pilgrims, our Lord’s body was laid while it was 
‘being washed and anointed for the tomb, when removed 
from the cross. A little farther on to the left, theyiehow 
you the spot where the Virgin Mary stood during the 
anointing of the Lord’s body. This part of the church be- 
longs to the Armenians. 

Passing under a massive arch, we enter the Rotunda, an 
imposing chamber sixty-seven feet in diameter, “encircled 
by eighteen massive pillars, supporting a clerestory pierced 
with windows and surmounted by a dome having an open- 
ing at the top, like the Pantheon. A vaulted aisle runs 
round the western half of the Rotunda; it was formerly 
open, and had three small apses on the northwest and south. 
The apses still remain, but the aisle is divided into seven 
compartments, and portioned out among the various sects. 
Over it are two ranges of galleries.” 

The Rotunda constitutes the most important portion of 
the church. Immediately beneath the dome is a building of 
yellow and white stone, adorned with delicate semi-columns 
and pilasters, and surmounted by a little dome. It is a 
gaudy structure, without taste, but is the most sacred place 
in the church. The entrance to it is on the eastern side, and 
the approach to it is lined with massive candlesticks, with 
tall wax candles, which are kept constantly burning. Passing 
through the small doorway, you enter the first apartment of 
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the Holy Sepulchre, called the Chapel of the Angel. It is 
here, the monks assert, that the angel sat on the stone which 
he had rolled away from the tomb of Jesus. A small frag- 
ment of the original stone stands on a little pedestal in the 
middle of the chapel. Some deny the venuineness of this 
stone, and assert that the real one was stolen by the Arme- 
nians, and is now in their chapel in the House of Caiaphas, 
outside the Zion Gate. At the farther end of the chapel is 
a low, narrow open- 
ing, through which a 
bright light streams 
out; and, entering 
through this, we stand 
in the Holy Sepulchre 
itself, the very tomb, 
according to the 
monks, in which Jo- 
seph and Nicodemus 
laid the body of the 
crucified Jesus. 

The sepulchre is a 
quadrangular vault, 
about seven feet long 
by six feet wide, and 
the low roof is sup- 
ported by short mar- 
ble pillars. On your SHRINE OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 
right as you enter is a 
slab or shelf covering a niche extending along the whole 
side of the sepulchre. This is the sepulchral couch on which 
the body of the Lord lay. It is encased in white marble to 
preserve it, and the slab, worn at the edge with the passion- 
ate kisses of pilgrims, and cracked through the middle, is 
now used as an altar, and is covered with numerous orna- 
ments, pictures, and a bas relief representing the Resurrec- 
tion. Forty-three lamps of gold and silver are kept con- 
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stantly burning over it, and the fumes of incense fill the air 
with a half-intoxicating perfume. Itis said that the vault is 
hewn inthe rock, but no trace of the natural rock can now 
be found, the whole structure being of marble, and in many 
places black with the smoke of the lamps and incense. 
“The Chapel of the Angel,” says Dr. Thompson, “is ad- 
mitted to be artificial, but it is stoutly maintained by all who 
venerate the place, that the small interior room is a genuine 
rock tomb, merely cased in marble. The ecclesiastical tra- 
dition is, that Constantine’s architect caused the rock to be 
cut away all round this tomb, so as to leave it standing 
alone, beneath the church raised over it.” * 

A monk is constantly on the watch in the sepulchre to 
take care of the lamps and other property there, and to see 
that no unseemly conduct takes place among the visitors. 
There is little danger of such disturbance, however, for the 
great majority of the visitors are pilgrims who believe de- 
voutly in the genuineness of the tomb, and who come creep- 
ing into it with hearts full of the most reverent devotion, 
and eyes blinded with penitential tears. Sobbing violently, 
they approach the altar on their knees, and press passionate 
kisses upon the marble slab, or bathe it with tears. Itisa 
touching sight to watch them, and though one may be firmly 
persuaded that this is not the true sepulchre, it is impossible 
for a sensitive soul not to be moved by the influences of the 
place and the scene. 

Opening into the Rotunda are the several chapels of the 
different denominations. The poor, friendless Copts have 
merely a little oratory—a niche in the western end of the 
building over the sepulchre. Opposite this is the entrance 
to the Syrian Chapel, a gloomy apartment with a door open- 
ing on the southern side into a small rock-hewn grotto. 
Lights are necessary here to make out the objects. On the 
side of the grotto opposite the entrance are two niches, and 
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in the floor two grave-like pits. These, the monks say, are 
the tombs of Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus. 

Passing around to the north side of the Rotunda, and 
turning to the left, one enters the I'rank side of the build- 
ing. Here we first find an open space, forming the vesti- 
bule to a chapel beyond. <A few steps from the Rotunda is 
a round marble stone set into the floor, said to mark the 
spot where the 
Lord appeared to 
Mary Magdalene, 
when she took 
Him for the gar- 
dener. A few feet 
farther on is a 
second stone cut 
in the shape of a 
star, which marks 
the spot where 
Mary stood. Sev- 
eral steps on the 
northern side of 
this vestibule lead 
to the Chapel 
of the Apparition, 
the property of 
the Latins, and so 
called from the tra- 
dition that it was 
here that the Lord 
appeared to the Virgin Mary after the Resurrection. The 
chapel is believed to have been erected in the eleventh cen- 
tury, and Fabri states that it stands on the site of a house 
in which the Virgin took refuge during the Crucifixion. It 
has been served by the Franciscans since 1257. The chapel 
is quadrangular in shape, twenty-eight feet long by twenty- 
one feet wide, and at the east end is.a deep. recess, in which 
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stands the high altar. A marked spot near the centre of 
the floor indicates the position of our Lord when He ap- 
peared to His mother, and between this and the altar is a 
marble slab which marks the spot where the true Cross was 
miraculously identified after its discovery by the Empress 
Helena. ‘The story of the identification is as follows: “All 
the writers of the following century relate as with one voice, 
that the mother of Constantine was from the first instigated 
by a strong desire to search out and discover the Holy 
Sepulchre and the Sacred Cross on which the Saviour had 
suffered. A divine intimation had pointed out to her the 
spot; and on her arrival at Jerusalem, she inquired dili- 
gently of the inhabitants. Yet the search was uncertain and 
difficult, in consequence of the obstructions by which the 
heathen had sought to render the spot unknown. These 
being all removed, the sacred sepulchre was discovered, and 
by its side three crosses, with the tablet bearing the inscrip- 
tion written by Pilate. The tablet was separated from the 
cross; and now arose another dilemma, how to decide which 
of these three was the true cross. Macarius, the bishop, 
who was present, suggested an appropriate means. A 
noble lady of Jerusalem lay sick of an incurable disease; the 
three crosses were presented to her in succession. The 
first two produced no effect; but at the approach of the 
third, she opened her eyes, recovered her strength, and 
sprang from her bed in perfect health.” * 

The chapel contains another object of adoration, which is 
enclosed in a niche sc that it cannot be seen. This is a frag- 
ment of the pillar to which Jesus was bound while He was 
being scourged by order of Pilate. The monks assert that 
the original column was broken by the Mohammedans, and 
that in 1556 the fragments were collected and distributed 
among the Catholic sovereigns of Europe. One piece was 
preserved, and placed in the niche where it now stands. 


* Biblical Researches, Vol. 1. p. 374. 
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There is a round hole in the wall, and a monk stands by this 
with a long stick, like a billiard cue, to which a piece of 
leather is attached. He thrusts this into the hole, touches 
the fragment of the pillar with the leather end, and then ex- 
tends it to the pilgrims to be kissed. ‘This is considered as 
efficacious as kissing the real stone. This chapel once con- 
tained another relic—a piece of the true cross discovered by 
one Father Bonifacius, while the Holy Sepulchre was being 
repaired during the sixteenth century; the Latins account 
for its disappearance by saying that the Armenians stole it 
long ago. 

Returning once more to the vestibule we pass into a long 
corridor on the north side of, and parallel with, the Greek 
Church. At the eastern end of this corridor is a dark 
chamber which is said to be the prison in which our Lord 
was confined previous to His crucifixion. On the right of 
the door, and without the so-called prison, is a curious stone 
with two holes, described as the stone on which Jesus was 
placed when He was put in the stocks. The reader of the 
Bible will be somewhat astonished at these traditions, butt 
is necessary to lay aside the New Testament in following 
the stories of the monks. 

A side door near the “prison” leads from the corridor 
into the Greek Church, which constitutes the nave of the 
great building. The Greeks have completely cut off the 
nave from the rest of the church, by high screens and par- 
titions, in order to save them from contact with the other 
sects, and its consequent contamination. “This nave is 
curiously arranged. On the west it opens by a pointed 
arch, now filled up with a modern screen, into the rotunda, 
and directly facing the entrance to the Holy Sepulchre. 
Within this arch is the central lantern, supported by four 
massive piers about forty feet apart, and fifty-two feet high 
to the spring of the arches. At the eastern end it termi- 
nates, behind a richly gilt screen, in a semi-circle of piers, 
outside which the aisle runs uninterrupted. The whole 
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length of the nave is ninety-eight feet, and the breadth forty. 
The style of architecture was originally Romanesque, cor- 
responding to the southern facade; but having been much 
injured by the great fire in 1808, it was reconstructed more 
in accordance with Greek taste. The arches and piers 
of the lantern still preserve their former character, and will 
be regarded with interest as memorials of the crusades. 
To understand the singular form and arrangements of this 
church, it must be remembered that when built by the 
Crusaders it was intended for a choir only, and adapted to 
the Latin service. A convent of Augustinian canons was 
then placed in possession of the whole; but when the 
Crusaders were expelled by Saladin, the Greeks got pos- 
session and have ever since retained it. Accordingly it is 
now fitted in their manner with a huge wooden screen cut- 
ting off the semi-circular apse, and half the presbytery. 
The high altar stands in the centre of the apse with the 
patriarch’s throne behind it. The choral seats still remain 
on each side between the massive piers. Beside the south- 
east pier of the lantern is placed the seat of the patriarch 
of Jerusalem; and at the opposite one are chairs for such 
of the other patriarchs as may be present.” 

Beneath the lantern there is a short column of marble 
enclosed with a circle set in the pavement. The monks 
say that this is the exact centre of the whole earth, and the 
tradition seems to be as old as the eighth century. 

Returning to the aisle and passing eastward, one soon 
reaches a little apse dedicated to St. Longinus, who, accord- 
ing to monkish tradition, was the Roman soldier who 
pierced the side of our Lord witha spear. Here was for- 
merly kept the tablet which Pilate caused to be placed upon 
the Lord’s cross, but which is now to be seen in the Church 
of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, at Rome. The next chapel, 
a few paces beyond this one, is called the “Chapel of the 
Division of the Vestments,” which, according to the tradition, 
stands on the spot on which the soldiers divided among 
them the raiment of Christ. 
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The next door to the southward opens upon a flight of 
twenty-nine steps partly hewn in the rock, and leading to 
the Chapel of Helena, the most attractive chamber connected 
with the church. ‘This chapel is sixteen feet below the floor 
of the rotunda and is fifty-one by forty-three feet in size. 
Two columns on each side, supporting a groined roof, divide 
it into nave and aisles. The chapel is lighted by a small 
cupola, pierced with windows in the roof. The chapel is 
damp and gloomy, and the architecture heavy and stern. At 
the farther end of the north aisle is an altar dedicated to St. 
Dimas, the name given by the monks to the Penitent Thief. 
At the end of the nave is an altar dedicated to St. Helena 
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and to the left of this in a sort of alcove is a marble chair in 
which the Empress Helena is said to have sat while directing 
the excavations for the true cross in the vault below. At the 
eastern end of the south aisle is a stairway which leads down 
by twelve steps to the Chafel of the Invention of the Cross, an 
irregularly shaped vault hewn in the rock. Here, the tradi- 
tion states, the Empress Helena discovered the three crosses, 
the crown of thorns, the nails, and the tablet bearing the in- 
scription which Pilate caused to be placed above the Saviour’s 
cross. An altar and a crucifix on the south side of the vault 
mark the place where the true cross is said to have lain for 
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three centuries. This chapel Dr. Porter thinks was evidently 
an old cistern. It is regarded as one of the most sacred 
places in the church, and is the property of the Latins. The 
Chapel of Helena above it belongs to the Armenians, but 
the various sects are allowed to visit each. Both of these 
chapels lie under the Abyssinian convent, and the cupola of 
the Chapel of Helena rises in the centre of the court of 
that establishment. 

Returning once more to the great aisle we see a small 
chapel on our left as we leave the stairs leading to the Chapel 
of Helena. This is the Chapel of the Mocking. Beneath the 
altar is a piece of a column of gray marble on which it is 
claimed the Roman soldiers made Jesus sit while they 
mocked Him, crowned Him with thorns, and blindfolding 
Him, struck Him, and commanded Him to “ Prophesy who 
it is that smote Thee.” 

To the left of the place where the aisle joins the south 
transept, is a flight of eighteen steps leading up to the 
Chapel of Golgotha. This chapel is built on a rock about 
fifteen feet above the floor of the church. The stairway is 
formed of a single stone, and the monks point this out to 
the visitor as a proof that the chapel is founded on the 
natural rock. “This fact would prove nothing; for there 
is a staircase in the Ruspoli Palazzo at Rome of one hun- 
dred and twenty steps cut from a single block of white 
marble. Every visible part of the chapel is a manifest 
fabric.”* The stairway leads to a low vaulted chamber 
with a marble floor, called the Chapel of the Elevation of the 
Cross. The altar stands at the eastern end, and under it is 
a hole in the centre of a silver plate, in which the monks 
say the cross of Christ was set up. The holes of the crosses 
of the two thieves are shown on the right and left. On the 
right of the station of the cross is a crevice, which the 
monks say is one of the fissures in the rock caused by the 
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earthquake at the time of the crucifixion. ‘The chapel is 
hung on all sides with silk, and is lighted by lamps dimly 
burning, 

Adjoining this chapel, and south of it, is another called 
by the Latins the Chapel of the Crucifixion, as they claim 
that it stands on the spot where the Saviour was nailed to 
the cross. “This,” says Dr. Porter, “seems rather a clumsy 
tradition. ‘The Latin chapel is in fact an upper chamber, 
not standing on the rock at all, but upon a crypt now used 
as a vestry, and in no way venerated. Quaresimus sug- 
gests a solution of this anomaly. The ground beneath the 
chapel was removed by Helena, and conveyed to Rome, so 
that the chapel still occupies the évue position in space where 
the event it commemorates occurred.” 

The south wall contains a barred window opening into a 
small exterior chapel, formerly the porch, now dedicated to 
Notre Dame des Douleurs (“Our Lady of Sorrows”), 
which, according to the monks, marks the spot (in space) 
from which the Virgin Mary watched the death of her Son. 

A flight of stairs leads from the western end of the Latin 
Chapel to the transept near the main entrance to the church. 
To the right of the foot of this stair is the Chapel of Adam, 
lying under the western end of the Chapel of the Elevation 
of the Cross. Here, according to the monks, is ¢he grave 
of Adam! A little to the east of it is a chamber equally 
remarkable—the Tomb of Melchizedek! Close by this one 
is shown the rent made in the rock by the earthquake at 
the death of Christ. In a vestibule adjoining these tombs 
are shown the sites once occupied by the tombs of Godfrey 
of Bouillon, and his brother Baldwin, the Christian Kings 
of Jerusalem. Both tombs were defaced by the Chariz- 
mians in 1244, and afterwards by the Greeks, because they 
were to the memory of Latin princes. They were totally 
destroyed at the reconstruction of the church, in 1810. 

The parcelling out of the church among the various re- 
ligious sects is not always attended with the happiest 
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results. Instead of being bound together by a common 
tie, each sect regards the others as rivals and heretics, and 
would gladly exclude them from the sacred places had it 
the power. Frequent collisions have occurred in conse- 
quence of this bitter hostility, and the Turkish guard has 
been called in more than once to put down the riots which 
have taken place under the roof of the church. 

A yearly excitement now takes place at Easter, when the 
imposture of the Holy Fire is practised by the Greeks, and 
this has sometimes been the cause of a very serious out- 
break. On the Easter Eve of each year the Greeks pre- 
tend that a miraculous flame descends into the Holy Sepul- 
cchre, and rekindles all the lamps there, which have previously 
been extinguished. The Greek Patriarch, or some bishop 
representing him, alone enters the tomb at the time fixed 
for the imposture, and in a little while the fire appears, and 
it is asserted that it comes direct from Heaven as did that 
which consumed the sacrifices of Solomon and Elijah ages 
ago. The origin of the custom is not known, though 
Gibbon asserts that it was first devised in the ninth century. 
All the churches at first took part in it, but one by one 
they have dropped it until only the Greek Church retains 
the imposture. 

Such is the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. The present 
edifice is one of several which have stood upon the spot. 
The first Church of the Sepulchre consisted of a group of 
buildings erected by order of the Emperor Constantine, in 
A. D. 326, and dedicated in 335. It was called the Mar 
tyrion, aS it stood upon the supposed site of the Saviour’s 
Passion, and the chapel at the sepulchre was called the 
Anastasts, or “ Resurrection.” The church was large and 
magnificent, and was regarded as in every way a worthy 
memorial of the great events which it commemorated. It 
covered both the supposed sepulchre and the place of the 
Crucifixion, then the only sacred sites known to the Chris- 
tian Church in the city. In 614, the Persians, having be- 
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come masters of Jerusalem, destroyed the Martyrion of 
Constantine, to the great grief of the Christian world. 

About the year 630, Modestus, the Superior of the Con- 
vent of Theodosius, who, during the captivity of the Patri- 
arch of Jerusalem, acted as his agent, rebuilt the church. 
The work was carried on upon a different plan from that 
of the Martyrion, partly because of a scarcity of funds, and 
partly to include the additional holy places that were being 
discovered around the sepulchre. Arculf, who visited Jeru- 
salem towards the end of the seventh century, has given a 
very full description of this church, or rather these churches, 
for there were several buildings in the establishment. 
“Around the sepulchre was a spacious rotunda, with a 
dome, supported on twelve massive columns. This was 
called the Axastasis. Adjoining, on the north, was the 
quadrangular Church of St. Mary. Another church was 
built over Golgotha; and the precise spot on which the 
cross stood was marked by a silver cross let into the rock. 
In an adjoining apse were placed the sever cup which our 
Lord used when He instituted the Eucharist, and the 
sponge which the soldiers had filled with vinegar and pre- 
sented to Him on the cross. These Arculf saw and de- 
voutly kissed. On the eastern side of Golgotha stood the 
Basilica of Constantine—so called then, but now known as 
the Chapel of Helena—‘located over the place where the 
cross of our Lord, with the other two crosses of the thieves, 
was found, by the gift of the Lord, after 233 years. Be- 
tween these two churches (continues Arculf) is that cele- 
brated spot where Abraham the Patriarch erected an altar 
for the sacrifice of Isaac.’”’ 

In roro, the lunatic Khalif Hakim destroyed these build- 
ings, and they were not rebuilt until 1048. There is a 
description of them given by Sewulf, an English monk, 
who visited the city about 1103. He gives an account of a 
number of new chapels which had been erected by the 
monks for the accommodation of new holy places which 
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had been discovered here. According to him the Rotunda 
and the Churches of Golgotha and the Cross had not been 
restored at that time. During the rule of the Christians, 
who captured Jerusalem in 1099, the entire church was re- 
modelled, and a number of new shrines added. They re- 
built the Rotunda, and on its eastern side erected a church 
with nave aisles and transept on the site of the Basilica 
of Constantine. They also built the western facade, with 
the doorway and tower now standing, and the chapel over 
Golgotha. 

With the exception of a few repairs the church remained 
as the Crusaders left it, until 1808. On the night of the 
12th of October of that year, it was seriously damaged by 
fire. The roof of the Rotunda fell in upon the sepulchre, 
crushing the building over the tomb, but without damaging 
the interior; calcining the marble columns which supported 
the great dome, and injuring the walls. The roof of the 
Greek Church was destroyed and the interior greatly dam- 
aged, and the Chapel of the Elevation of the Cross was 
burned. The property of the Latins, the western front 
and tower, and the Chapel of Helena were saved. “It is 
not very easy,” says Dr. Porter, “to ascertain precisely the 
amount of damave done, owing to the different accounts 
given by the different sects, and the curious fact that both 
Greeks and Latins describe with much exultation the 
ravages of the fire on the Holy Places of their opponents, 
contrasting this with the miraculous manner in which their 
own were left unscathed.” After a considerable delay and 
much negotiation the government of the Sultan reluctantly 
gave permission to rebuild the church, and the work was 
completed as it now stands, in 1810. 

The location of the site of the Holy Sepulchre was de- 
termined in the reign of the Emperor Constantine, and for 
several centuries the localities selected were accepted by 
the Christian world without question. The discovery of the 
site was claimed to be the result of a miracle, and the Greek 
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and Roman Catholic Churches have maintained this theory 
down to the present day. According to Lusebius great 
efforts had been made by the pagans to prevent the dis- 
covery of the sepulchre, and the emperor regarded the dis- 
covery “asa miracle, which it is beyond the capacity of man to 
sufficiently celebrate,or even to comprehend.” This being the 
manner of the identification, it was not subjected to anything 
like a critical examination, and for fourteen centuries the 
claims of the site have rested principally upon the assertions 
of the Emperor Constantine and the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties of Jerusalem at the period of the so-called discovery. 
There have been at various times persons who have found 
great difficulty in accepting the traditional sites of the sepul- 
chre and Golgotha as genuine, but the first to take open 
issue against them was a German bookseller named Korte, 
who visited Jerusalem in a. D. 1738. Upon his return to 
Europe he published a book setting forth his reasons for 
doubting the genuineness of the traditional sites of the cru- 
cifixion and the resurrection. Since then the controversy 
has gone on with but little interruption, many volumes 
having been written on each side. The weight of the evi- 
dence, however, is against the theory that the traditional 
sites are the true ones, and the discoveries that have been 
made in the Holy City within the past half century have 
established the fact that whatever spot may have been the 
scene of the crowning events in the life of the Lord Jesus, 
that covered by the modern Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
is not the true place. 

We are told in the New Testament that the place of our 
Lord’s crucifixion was beyond the walls of the ancient city, 
ad *atethe® sate time nigh unto the city.,. (Heb; xiii, 12; 
John xix. 20; Matt. xxvii. 32.) St. John also states that “in 
the place where he was crucified there was a garden; and 
in the garden a sepulchre” (John xix. 41), thus making the 
sepulchre adjoin the place of crucifixion. The Church of 
the Sepulchre stands in the very heart of the modern city, 
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and it seems clear that the site was also included within the 
walls of the ancient city. The natural feeling of surprise 
which the intelligent traveller experiences upon being shown 
the traditional sites in such a locality is heightened by the 
discovery that under the roof of this single church the 
monks have grouped the sites of nearly all the events of the 
latter portion of the Saviour’s life. The Protestant mind, at 
least, experiences a rude shock of incredulity, and should 
this feeling lead to an examination of the claims of the place 
to the high honor accorded it, the result must be a positive 
disbelief that the events commemorated by the edifice ever 
transpired here. The argument against the church has 
been so ably and exhaustively stated by Dr. Robinson, that 
we prefer to give it in his own words: 

“A true estimate of this long-agitated question must de- 
pend on two circumstances. As there can be no doubt that 
both Golgotha and the sepulchre lay outside of the ancient 
city, it must first be shown that the present site may also 
have been anciently without the walls. Or, should this in 
itself appear to be impossible, then it must be shown that 
there were in the fourth century historical or traditional 
grounds for fixing upon this site strong enough to counter- 
balance such an apparent impossibility. .. . 

“Our preceding investigations respecting the Temple and 
ancient walls of Jerusalem seem to show conclusively that 
the modern city occupies only a portion of the ancient site; 
a part of Zion and a tract upon the north, which were for- 
merly included within the walls, being now left out. The 
nature of the ground and the traces of the ancient third 
wall which we found, demonstrate also that the breadth of 
the city from east to west is the same now as anciently. 
There can, therefore, be no question that the site of the 
present Holy Sepulchre falls within the ancient city as de- 
scribed by Josephus. But as the third or exterior wall of 
that writer was not erected until ten or twelve years after 
the death of Christ, it cannot here be taken into account; 
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and the question still arises, whether the present site of the 
sepulchre may not have fallen without the second or interior 
wall ; in which case all the conditions of the general question 
would be satisfied. 

“This second wall, as we have seen, began at the Gate 
of Gennath, near the tower of Hippicus, and ran to the 
fortress Antonia on the north of the Temple. Of the date 
of its erection we are nowhere informed; but it must prob- 
ably have been older than the time of Hezekiah, who built 
within the city a pool, apparently the same which now exists 
under his name. We have then three points for deter- 
mining the probable course of this wall, besides the general 
language of Josephus and the nature of the ground. We 
repaired personally to each of these three points, in order 
to examine there this very question; and the first measure- 
ment I took in Jerusalem was the distance from the western 
side of the area of the Temple or Great Mosque to the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. I measured from the west- 
ern entrance of that area on a direct course along the street 
by the Hospital of Helena to the street leading north from 
the bazaar; and then from this street to a point in front of 
the great entrance of the church. The whole distance proved 
to be 1223 feet, or about 407 yards, which is 33 yards less 
than a quarter of an English mile. 

“On viewing the city from the remains of the ancient 
Hippicus, as well as from the site of Antonia, we were satis- 
fied that if the second wall might be supposed to have run 
in a straight line between those points, it would have left the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre without the city; and thus 
far have settled the topographical part of the question. 
But it was not less easy to perceive that in thus running in a 
straight course the wall must also have left the Pool of 
Hezekiah on the outside; or, if it made a curve sufficient to 
include this pool, it would naturally also have included the 
site of the sepulchre, unless it made an angle expressly to 
exclude the latter spot. And further, as we have seen, 
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Josephus distinctly testifies that the second wall ran zz a 
circle or curve, obviously towards the north. Various other 
circumstances also which go to support the same view, such 
as the nature of the ground and the ancient towers at the 
Damascus Gate, have already been enumerated. Adjacent 
to the wall on the north, there was a space of level ground 
on which Antiochus could erect his hundred towers, All 
this goes to show that the second wall must have extended 
farther to the north than the site of the present church. Or, 
again, if we admit that this wall ran in a straight course, 
then the whole of the lower city must have been confined to 
a small triangle, and its breadth between the Temple and 
the site of the sepulchre, a space of less than a quarter of an 
English mile, was not equal to that of many squares in 
London and New York. Yet we know that this lower city 
at the time of the crucifixion was extensive and populous; 
three gates led from it to the Temple; and ten years later 
Agrippa erected the third wall far beyond the limits of the 
present city, in order to shelter the extensive suburbs which 
before were unprotected. These suburbs could not well 
have arisen within the short interval of ten years; but must 
have already existed before the time of our Lord’s cructi- 
fixion. 

“After examining all these circumstances repeatedly upon 
the spot, and as I hope without prejudice, the minds of both 
my companion and myself were forced to the conviction, that 
the hypothesis which makes the second wall so run as to 
exclude the alleged site of the Holy Sepulchre, is, on topo- 
graphical grounds, untenable and impossible. If there was 
prejudice upon my own mind, it was certainly in favor of an 
opposite result; for I went to Jerusalem strongly prepos- 
sessed with the idea that the alleged site might have lain 
without the second wall. 

“ But even if such a view could be admitted, the existence 
of populous suburbs on this part is strongly at variance 
with the probability that here should have been a place of 
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execution with a garden and sepulchre. The tombs of the 
ancients were not usually within their cities, nor among their 
habitations, and excepting those of the kings on Zion, there 
is little evidence that sepulchres existed in Jerusalem. 

“Let us now inquire whether there were probably in the 
time of Constantine any such strong historical or traditional 
erounds for fixing upon this site, as to counterbalance the 
topographical difficulties, and lead us on the whole to a 
different conclusion, 

“Chateaubriand has furnished us with the clearest and 
most plausible statement of the historic testimonies and 
probabilities which may be supposed to have had an influ- 
ence in determining the spot, and from him later writers 
have drawn their chief arguments. I give an epitome of his 
remarks. The first Christian church, he says, at Jerusalem, 
was gathered immediately after the resurrection and ascen- 
sion of our Lord, and soon became very numerous. All its 
members must have had a knowledge of the sacred places. 
They doubtless also consecrated buildings for their worship, 
and would naturally erect them on sites rendered memorable 
by miracles. Not improbably the Holy Sepulchre itself was 
already honored in this manner. At any rate there was a 
regular succession of Jewish-Christian bishops, from the 
Apostle James down to the time of Adrian, who could not 
but have preserved the Christian traditions; and although 
during the siege by Titus the church withdrew to Pella, yet 
they soon returned and established themselves among the 
ruins. In the course of a few months’ absence, they could 
not have forgotten the position of their sanctuaries, which, 
moreover, being generally without the walls, had probably 
not suffered from the siege. And that the sacred places 
were generally known in the age of Adrian, is proved incon- 
testably by the fact that in rebuilding Jerusalem the emperor 
set up a statue of Venus upon Calvary, and one of Jupiter 
over the Holy Sepulchre. Thus the folly of idolatry, by its 
impudent profanation, only made more public ‘the foolish- 
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ness of the cross.’ From that time onward till the reign of 
Constantine, there was again a regular succession of bishops 
of Gentile origin, and the sacred places could not, of course, 
have been forgotten. 

“ Such is the general case, as stated by Chateaubriand. . . 
It is a strong one at first view. ... Let us examine the 
argument more closely. 

“That the early Christians at Jerusalem must have had a 
knowledge of the places where the Lord was crucified and 
buried there can be no doubt; that they erected their 
churches on places consecrated by miracles, and especially 
on Calvary and over our Lord’s sepulchre, is a more ques- 
tionable position. There is at least no trace of it in the 
New Testament nor in the history of the primitive church. 
The four Gospels, which describe so minutely the circum- 
stances of the crucifixion and resurrection, mention the 
sepulchre only in general terms; and although some of them 
were written thirty or forty years after these events, yet 
they are silent as to any veneration of the sepulchre, and 
also as to its very existence at that time. The writers do 
not even make in behalf of their Lord and Master the natu- 
ral appeal which Peter employs in the case of David, ‘that 
he is both dead and buried, and his sepulchre is with us unto 
this day.’ (Acts il. 29.) The great Apostle of the Gentiles, 
too, whose constant theme is the death and resurrection of 
our Lord and the glory of His cross, has not in all his 
writings the slightest allusion to any reverence for the place 
of these great events, or the instrument of the Saviour’s 
passion. On the contrary, the whole tenor of our Lord’s 
teaching and that of Paul, and indeed of every part of the 
New Testament, was directed to draw off the minds of men 
from an attachment to particular times and places, and to 
lead the true worshippers to worship God, not merely at 
Jerusalem or in Mount Gerizim, but everywhere, ‘in spirit 
and truth.’ The position that the Christian churches in the 
apostolic ages were without the walls of the city is a mere 
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fancy, springing from the similar location of the sepulchre ; 
and still more fanciful and absurd is the assertion that those 
churches, if any such there were, might have escaped de- 
struction during the lone siege by Titus. 

“The alleged regular succession of bishops, from the 
time of St. James to the reign of Adrian, is also a matter 
of less certainty perhaps than is here represented: [use- 
bius, the only authority on the subject, lived two centuries 
afterwards; and says expressly, that he had been able 
to find no document respecting their times, and wrote only 
from report. 

“Nore important is the circumstance related in connec- 
tion with Adrian, that this emperor erected heathen tem- 
ples on Golgotha and over the sepulchre, about a. bp. 135. 
Could this be regarded as a well-ascertained fact, it would 
certainly have great weight in a decision of the question. 
But what is the evidence on which it rests? The earliest 
Witness 1s again Eusebius, writing after the death of Con- 
stantine; who merely relates that a Temple of Venus had 
been erected over the sepulchre by impious men, but says 
not one word of Adrian. The historians of the following 
century relate the same fact in the same manner. It is 
Jerome alone, writing about A. D. 395, or some sixty years 
later than Eusebius, who affirms that an idol had stood 
upon the spot from the time of Adrian. There is, more- 
over, a discrepancy in the accounts. Eusebius and the 
other historians speak only of a Temple of Venus over 
the sepulchre. Jerome, on the other hand, places the 
marble statue of Venus on the ‘rock of the Cross’ or 
Golgotha, and an image of Jupiter on the place of the 
resurrection. Here the Latin father is probably wrong; 
for Eusebius was an eye-witness; and the former is there- 
fore equally liable to have been wrong in ascribing these 
idols to Adrian. 

“What then, after all, is the amount of the testimony 
relative to an idol erected over the place of the resurrec- 

36 
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tion, and serving to mark the spot? It is simply that 
writers ex post facto have mentioned such an idol as stand- 
ing, not over the sepulchre known of old as being that of 
Christ, but over the spot fixed upon by Constantine as that 
scpulchre, Their testimeny proves conclusively that an 
idol stood upon ¢hat spot; but it has no bearing to show 
that this spot was the true sepulchre. Eusebius, the con- 
temporary and eye-witness, makes no mention of any tradi- 
tion connected with the idel. Jerome, sixty years later, is 
the only one to ascribe it to Adrian; and Sozomen, in the 
middle of the fifth century, is the first to remark that the 
heathen erected it in the hope that Christians who came to 
pay their devotions at the sepulchre would thus have the 
appearance of worshipping an idol. Yet from these slender 
materials the skilful pen of Chateaubriand has wrought out 
a statement so definite and specious that most readers who 
have not had an opportunity of investigation have probably 
regarded the matter as a well-established fact. 

“Thus then the positive proofs alleged in favor of an 
earlier tradition respecting the Holy Sepulchre vanish away; 
and there remains only the possibility that a fact of this 
nature might have been handed down in the church through 
the succession of bishops and other holy men. Yet there 
are also various circumstances which militate strongly even 
against such a probability. 

“One of these is the utter silence of Eusebius and of all 
following writers as to the existence of any such tradition. 
Nor is this all; for the language both of Eusebius and of 
Constantine himself seems strongly to imply that no such 
former tradition could have been extant. Eusebius relates, 
in speaking of the place of the resurrection, that ‘hitherto 
impious men, or rather the whole race of demons through 
their instrumentality, had made every effort to deliver over 
that illustrious monument of immortality to darkness and 
oblivion.’ They had covered it with earth and erected over 
ita Temple of Venus; and it was this spot thus desecrated 
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and wholly ‘given over to forgetfulness and oblivion,’ that 
the emperor, ‘not without a divine intimation, but moved 
in spirit by the Saviour himself,’ ordered to be purified and 
adorned with splendid buildings. Such language, certainly, 
would hardly be appropriate in speaking of a spot well 
known and definitely marked by lone tradition. The em- 
peror, too, in his letter to Macarius, regards the discovery 
of ‘the token of the Saviour’s most sacred passion which 
for so long a time had been hidden under the gcround,’ as 
‘a miracle beyond the capacity of man sufficiently to ccle- 
brate or even to comprehend,’ Vhe mere removal of 
obstructions from a well-known spot could hardly have 
been described as a miracle so stupendous. Indeed the 
whole tenor of the language both of Eusebius and Constan- 
tine goes to show that the discovery of the Holy Sepulchre 
was held to be the result, not of a previous knowledge 
derived from tradition, but of a supernatural interposition 
and revelation. 

“I have already alluded to the silence of Eusebius re- 
specting the part which Helena bore in these transactions ; 
and have detailed the circumstances under which, according 
to later writers, she was enabled to find and distinguish the 
true cross. We have also seen that this supposed cross 
was certainly in existence so early as the time of Cyril, only 
some twenty years after its alleged discovery by Helena. 
It would seem therefore to be a necessary conclusion that 
this main circumstance in the agency ascribed to Helena 
must have had some foundation in fact; and, however diffi- 
cult it may be to account for the silence of Eusebius, it 
would also appear not improbable that these later accounts 
may be in the main correct, at least so far as they ascribe 
to Helena the chief agency in searching for and discovering 
the supposed Holy Sepulchre. Yet even in these accounts 
she is nowhere said to have acted in consequence of any 
known tradition; but only to have received a ‘divine sug- 
gestion, and also to have inquired diligently of the ancient 
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inhabitants, and especially, according to some, of the Jews. 
At any rate, therefore, the place of the sepulchre was not 
then a matter of public notoriety; and the alleged miracle 
which attended her discovery of the true cross serves at 
least to show the degree of ready credulity with which the 
search was conducted. 

“Thus far the balance of evidence would seem to be 
decidedly against the probable existence of any previous 
tradition. But we are now prepared to advance a step fur- 
ther; and to show, that even were it possible to prove the 
existence of such a prevailing tradition, still this would not 
have been of sufficient authority to counterbalance the 
strength of the topographical objections. 

“The strongest assertion which can be made in the case, 
as we have seen, is the general probability that such a tra- 
dition might have been handed down for three centuries in 
the church, through the succession of bishops and other holy 
men. But for the value of such a tradition, supposing it to 
have existed, we have a decisive test, in applying the same 
reasoning to another tradition of precisely the same charac- 
terandimport. The place of our Lord’s ascension must have 
been to the first Christians in Jerusalem an object of no less 
interest than His sepulchre, and could not but have been 
equally known to them. The knowledge of it, too, would 
naturally have been handed down from century to century, 
through the same succession of bishops and holy men. In 
this case, moreover, we know that such a tradition did actu- 
ally exist before the age of Constantine, which pointed out 
the place of the ascension on the summit of the Mount of 
Olives. Eusebius, writing about a. p. 315, ten years or more 
before the journey of Helena, speaks expressly (as we have 
already seen) of the many Christians who came up to Jerusa- 
lem from all parts of the earth, not as of old to celebrate a 
festival, but to behold the accomplishment of prophecy in the 
desolations of the city, and to pay their adorations on the 
summit of the Mount of Olives, where Jesus gave His last 
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charge to His disciples, and then ascended into heaven. 
Yet notwithstanding this weight of testimony, and the appa- 
rent length of time and unbroken succession through which 
the story had been handed down, the tradition itself is un- 
questionably false; since it ts contradicted by the express 
declaration of Scripture. According to Luke, Jesus led out 
His disciples as far as to Bethany, and blessed them; and 
while He blessed them, He was parted from them, and 
carried up into heaven. (Luke xxiv. 50, 51).* Yet Helena 
erected a church upon the Mount of Olives; and assuredly 
there could have been no tradition better accredited in re- 
spect to the Holy Sepulchre. Indeed, the fact that no _pil- 
erimages were made to the latter, goes strongly to show 
that there was no tradition respecting it whatever. . . . 
“Thus in every view which I have been able to take of 
the question, both topographical and historical, whether on 
the spot or in the closet, and in spite of all my previous 
prepossessions, I am led irresistibly to the conclusion, that 
the Golgotha and the tomb now shown in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, are not upon the real places of the cruci- 
fixion and resurrection of our Lord. The alleged discovery 
of them by the aged and credulous Helena, like her discovery 
of the cross, may not improbably have been the work of 
pious fraud. It would perhaps not be doing injustice to the 
Bishop Macarius and his clergy, if we regard the whole as a 


* <«Tanguage cannot be more definite ; and in entire accordance with it 
the same writer relates in the book of Acts: ‘Then returned they (the 
apostles) unto Jerusalem from the mount called Olivet, which is from 
Jerusalem a Sabbath day’s journey.’ Bethany is a part of the Mount of 
Olives. It lies upon the eastern slope at the distance of a mile or more 
below the crest ; so that in order to return to Jerusalem it is necessary to 
cross the ridge, and the most direct path leads over the main summit. 
Further, if this summit was the true place of the Ascension, then our Lord 
was taken up, and the cloud received Him, in full view of all the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem; a circumstance not hinted at by the sacred writers, 
nor at all in accordance with the life and character of the Saviour.”’ 
Liblical Researches, Vol. ll. p. 259. 
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well-laid and successful plan for restoring to Jerusalem its 
former consideration, and elevating his see to a higher 
degree of influence and dignity.” * 

It is most likely that the true sites of the crucifixion and 
resurrection will never be satisfactorily identified, but will 
remain in the obscurity in which a wise Providence has suf- 
fered them to be so long. It will be interesting, however, 
to consider, as we shall do in another portion of this work, 
(see Chapter VIII.) the claims of another site which at least 
fulfils the conditions of the sacred narrative better than 
that which we have been examining. 

Nearly opposite the entrance to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre is a Gothic gateway ornamented with sculptures, 
among which may still be distinguished the Lawdé and the 
sions of the Zodiac. From the gateway a stairway leads to 
a small court surrounded by a ruined cloister. Beyond the 
cloister is a green field known as Muristan. Some ruins 
stand in the midst of the field, which were formerly supposed 
to have been a portion of the second wall of the city men- 
tioned by Josephus ; but Captain Wilson, by a series of able 
researches, has shown that they are of a later date, and have 
nothing of the character of mural masonry. The field and 
the ruins adjoining it mark the site once occupied by the 
splendid Hospital of the Knights of St. John. Vast ranges 
of buildings stood here during the days of the Latin king- 
dom, and for long afterwards; but they have disappeared, 
leaving only a few ruins to testify of their former greatness. 

The street which leads from the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre to the Governor’s house is narrow and crooked, 
a mere zigzag lane; but it is regarded by many pefsons as 
the most interesting thoroughfare in the city. The monks 
call it Via Dolorosa, and claim that it is the street along 
which the Saviour bore His cross from the judgment hall 


* Biblical Researches tn Palestine. By EB. Robinson, D. D. LL. D. 
Vol. I. pp. 407-418. 
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to the place of crucifixion. There is no mention of this 
street and its eight stations until the fourteenth century, 
but since then the monks have made such good use of their 
inventive faculties that itis known throughout the world. 
They have lined it with traditions and holy places, and these 
are accepted without question by the throngs of pilgrims 
that annually visit the Holy City. It seems hardly neces- 
sary to remind the reader that this portion of the city was 
entirely destroyed by Titus after its capture, not a building 
being left standing. Yet this street in the modern city, 
according to the good fathers, follows the exact line of the 
ancient thoroughfare, and along its course are buildings still 
in an excellent state of preservation, which they maintain 
escaped the general destruction of the siege, and have 
remained until the present day. In order to accept the 
modern Via Dolorosa as genuine, it is necessary to believe 
that the miracle, which it is claimed was vouchsafed to Con- 
stantine in the discovery of the Holy Sepulchre, has been 
far outdone in the identification of this street and the sites 
along its course. 

Yet even the most sceptical mind will find enjoyment in 
a walk through the Via Dolorosa, for it is in itself a most 
interesting street. It is very tortuous, turning not only 
often but very sharply, crossed here and there by an arch, 
and shut in on each side by lofty walls of houses pierced at 
intervals with a low doorway or a barred window. The 
pavement is rugged and worn by the feet of the countless 
pilgrims that have traversed it. It is a gloomy street, too, 
lying almost wholly in the shade, with only here and there 
a gleam of sunshine breaking into it and lighting it up for a 
little way. 

Let us start from its eastern end at the Governor’s house, 
the alleged beginning of the Lord’s sorrowful journey, and 
which the monks declare occupies the site of the palace of 
Pilate. On the left hand, just after starting, we notice two 
arches now closed. up. They mark the place where the 
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Holy Stairs which led to the Judgment Hall stood until 
removed by Constantine to the Basilica of St. John Lateran 
at Rome. On the opposite side of the street is the “Church 
of the Flagellation,” so called because the tradition places 
it upon the site of the cruel scourging of Christ. By some 
it is called the “ Church of the Crowning with Thorns.” A 
short distance farther on the street is spanned by an ancient 
arch, called by the monks Lecce Ffomo, as they state that it 
was. upon this 
arch that Pilate 
stood with Jesus 
when he brought 
him out before 
the people in his 
fruitless effort to 
save Him, and 
cried, “ Behold 
the Man!” The 
street now de- 
scends gently, 
passing the Aus- 
trian Hospice on 
the right, and 
just beyond it 
turns sharply to 
the left and joins 
the street coming 
from the Damascus Gate. Close by is shown the spot 
where the Saviour, fainting under the heavy weight of His 
cross, leaned against a wall to rest, and left upon it the print 
of His shoulder. The monks show the visitor this impres- 
sion in a dent in the stone wall at the place. Just beyond 
this they show also the place where He is said to have met 
the Virgin, and have saluted her with the words Salve 
Mater! They point out also in the bottom of the valley 
the house of the rich man Dives, at whose gate the beggar 
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Lazarus sat, showing the very stone upon which the latter 
placed himself. Turning abruptly to the right, we leave 
the street leading from the Damascus Gate and ascend 
the hill, passing on the left the place at which the Lord 
fell the second time beneath the cross. Beyond this is 
the “House of St. Veronica.” There are two legends 
concerning this saint, but that which is told to the pilgrims 
at this place is as follows: Veronica was a woman of Jeru- 
salem, dwelling in the house which bears her name. As 
the procession came up the street on the way to Calvary 
she stood in her door to see it pass. Pitying the sufferings 
of Jesus, she gave Him her handkerchief, or, according to 
some, her veil, to wipe His face, and when He returned it to 
her it was miraculously impressed with His portrait. The 
street now ascends sharply to the Church of the Sepulchre, 
and here is its most picturesque part. The remaining sta- 
tions are soon passed, among which are the spot, which is 
marked by a column, where the soldiers compelled Simon 
to bear the cross, and the place where Jesus turned to the 
weeping women who followed Him and bade them weep 
not for Him but for themselves. Every locality is pointed 
out with the most scrupulous exactness, and there is not the 
slightest doubt in the mind of the simple guide as to the 
truth of his recital. The absurd extent to which this pro- 
cess of identification is carried is well illustrated by Mark 
Twain: 

“One of the most curious landmarks of ancient history we 
found on this morning walk through the crooked lanes that 
lead toward Calvary, was a certain stone built into a house— 
a stone that was so seamed and scarred that it bore a sort of 
grotesque resemblance to the human face. The projections 
that answered for the cheeks were worn smooth by the pas- 
_sionate kisses of generations of pilgrims from distant lands. 
We asked, ‘Why?’ The guide said because this was one 
of ‘the very stones of Jerusalem’ that Christ mentioned when 
He was reproved for permitting the people to cry ‘Hosan- 
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nah!’ when He made His memorable entry into the city upon 
anass. One of the pilgrims said, ‘But there is no evidence 
that the stones ad cry out—Christ said that if the people 
stopped from shouting Hosannah, the very stones would do 
it.’ The guide was perfectly serene. He said, calmly, ‘This 
is one of the stones that wou/d have cried out.’” * 

At the western end of the street is a single upright 
column. The monks declare this to mark the site of the 
Porta Fudiciaria, through which they say Jesus passed to 
the place of His crucinxion without the walls. There is no 
evidence of any kind to show that a gate stood at this place, 
or that it is upon the line of the ancient walls. The truth 
is that the sites along the street are the inventions of the 
monks, and afford an excellent illustration of the correctness 
of the rule laid down by Dr. Robinson as the result of his 
investigations—* That all ecclesiastical tradition respecting 
the ancient places in and around Jerusalem and throughout 
Palestine is of no value, except so far as it is supported by 
circumstances known to us from the Scriptures, or from 
other contemporary testimony.” 

On the left bank of the Kidron, on the slope of the Mount 
of Olives, just beyond the bridge over the dry bed of the 
torrent, and nearly opposite St. Stephen’s Gate, is a small 
square enclosure, surrounded by a high white wall. This is 
the traditional site of the Garden of Gethsemane, the favor- 
ite place of retirement of the Saviour, and the scene of His 
agony and arrest on the night preceding the crucifixion. 
Only eight stunted olive trees remain in the enclosure. 
Their trunks are propped up by stones, but their branches, 
though scanty, still blossom. Although so close to the 
public road the place is peaceful and retired, and the view 
from it is attractive. The Kidron extends above and below 
it. On the left, looking up the ravine, is the lofty wall of 
the Temple platform, and immediately over the garden rise 


* The Innocents Abroad. By Mark Twain, p. 575. 
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THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE. 
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the heights of Olivet. The stillness is unbroken, and one 
may sit and muse here for hours upon the solemn scenes 
which the place commemorates, undisturbed by a sound. 

Whether this is indeed the site of the garden to which 
the Lord was wont to retire, it is impossible to say. The 
location was fixed upon during the visit of Helena to Jeru- 
salem in a. D. 326; but whether it be the true site or not, 
there is every reason to believe that the ancient garden 
stood somewhere in this vicinity; and it may be that the 
present enclosure formed a part of it, for it would seem 
that the garden frequented by Jasus was much larger than 
_ the present Gethsemane. 

The monks, however, have characteristically improved 
upon the ancient site, and instead of leaving us only a 
sinple garden for our contemplation, have manufactured a 
series of holy places which go far to rob the place of its 
charms for the intelligent visitor. You are shown a rocky 
bank where the wearied apostles fell asleep when their Lord 
left them to pray. The guide points out the impressions of 
their bodies still remaining in the rock. There is a cave of 
some depth in the garden called the “Grotto of the Agony,” 
as the tradition makes it the scene of our Lord’s agony and 
bloody sweat upon the night of His betrayal. There is no 
warrant for believing that this solemn event occurred in the 
gloomy recesses of a cave. It is more natural to think that 
the vreat strugele was fought out under the open heavens, 
beneath the light of the stars, and where Jesus could look 
up into the far depths beyond which lay the home He had 
left for man’s redemption. The monks also show the place 
where Judas betrayed the Lord. 

The modern garden belongs to the Latin monks, who 
show it readily to strangers. “ The Greeks,” says Dr. Por- 
ter, “enraged at the monopoly, have actually got up and 
enclosed an opposition one of their own beside the Virgin’s 
tomb. Théy do not often exhibit it as yet to Franks, be- 
cause, as I was told, they wish to wait a few years tll the 
trees grow.” 
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A short distance north of Gethsemane is the picturesque 
fagade of a small chapel in the bottom of the valley, at the 
foot of the Mount of Olives. It stands in a small court, and 
is one of the most romantic places around the city. This is 
the “Chapel and Tomb of the Blessed Virgin.” ‘The facade 
is at the farther end of the little court, and consists of two 
handsome pointed arches, one within the other. The door- 
-Way is situated within the second arch. A flight of sixty 
steps leads from the door down to the chapel, which seems 
to be excavated in the rock. On the right of the stairs as 
we descend we are shown the tombs of Joachim and Anna, 
the parents of the Virgin; and on the left at the foot of the 
stairs is the tomb of Joseph, the husband of the Virgin. At 
the eastern extremity of the cave is a small dark chapel, now 
empty, in which the body of the Virgin ts said to have been 
laid. It is profusely decorated with flowers and pictures, 
while from the vaulted ceiling hang numerous silver lamps 
and strings of ostrich eggs. The Roman Catholic, the 
Greek, and the Armenian Churches teach that on the third 
day after the death of the Virgin, which they maintain oc- 
curred at Jerusalem, her body having been in the meantime 
laid in the tomb, and her soul having been received into 
heaven, the Lord Jesus said to the angels, “‘What honor 
shall I confer on her who was my mother on earth, and 
brought me forth?’ And they answered, ‘Lord, suffer not 
that body which was thy temple and thy dwelling-place to 
see corruption ; but place her beside Thee on Thy throne in 
heaven.’ And Jesus consented; and the Archangel Mi- 
chael brought unto the Lord the glorious soul of our Lady. 
And the Lord said,‘ Rise up, my dove, my undefiled, for 
thou shalt not remain in the darkness of the grave, nor shalt 
thou see corruption;’ and immediately the soul of Mary re- 
joined her body, and she arose up glorious from the tomb, 
and ascended into heaven, surrounded and welcomed by 
troops of angels, blowing their silver trumpets, touching 
their golden lutes, singing and rejoicing.... But one 
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among the apostles was absent; and when he arrived soon 
after, he would not believe in the resurrection of the Virgin; 
and this apostle was the same Thomas, who had formerly 
been slow to believe in the resurrection of the Lord; and 
he desired that the tomb should be opened before him; and 
when it was opened it was found to be full of lilies and 
roses. Then Thomas, looking up to heaven, beheld the 
Virgin bodily, in a glory of light, slowly mounting towards . 
heaven; and she, for the assurance of his faith, flung down 
to him her girdle, the same which is to this day preserved 
in the cathedral of Prato.”* A short distance frony"Gme 
-chapel, the monks show the spot at which they claim the 
Assumption took place, and a little beyond this is a rock in 
which they show the mark made by the Virgin’s girdle when 
it fell at the feet of St. Thomas. The chapel is the joint 
property of the Greeks and Armenians. 

There is a plain little chapel on the summit of the Mount 
of Olives, adjoining the little village of Tur, called the 
Church of the Ascension. It stands upon the site of the 
church erected by Helena in honor of this event. It is a 
small octagonal structure within a paved court connected 
with the mosque, and is in charge of a dervish. There is 
in the chapel a rock in which there is a small natural cavity. 
This, the monks assert, is the footprint of the Saviour, who, 
they say, ascended into heaven from this place. The site 
was determined upon previous to the visit of Helena, who 
built a church upon the spot; but it is clear that both the 
tradition and the empress were at fault, for St. Luke in de- 
scribing the Ascension expressly declares that Jesus led 
the disciples “out as far as to Bethany, and He lifted up 
His hands and blessed them. And it came to pass, while 
He blessed them, He was parted from them, and carried up 
into heaven.” (Luke xxiv. 50, 51.) Bethany is a mile, at 
least, to the eastward of the site of this church, and is shel- 


* Legends of the Madonna, By Mrs. Jameson, p. 309. 
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tered from view from Jerusalem by the summit of the moun- 
tain, below which it lies. The scene of the Ascension was, 
therefore, near Bethany, and not upon the summit of the 
mountain. 

A short distance to the south of the church the monks 
locate the place where the Virgin was informed three days 
previous to her death of her approaching end. Near 
this is a ruined chapel which the tradition says marks the 
place where Jesus taught His disciples the Lord's Prayer. 

The Church of St. Anne, now undergoing repair by the 
French, stands on the slope of the hill about one hundred 
yards northwest of St. Stephen's Gate. It was built during 
the Crusades, and in its architecture bears evidence of its 
origin in spite of the blemishes which the Mohammedans 
have heaped uponit. At one time it was said to be on the 
site of the birthplace of the Virgin. During the Crusades 
it was a nunnery, but when the Christians were expelled 
from the city, Saladin converted it into a college. It was 
unoccupied for two hundred years or more, and fell almost 
to ruin. In 1842 the Pasha of Jerusalem restored it, anda 
few years ago it was presented by the Sultan to the Emperor 
Napoleon III. 

The convents form an interesting portion of the Holy City. 
They are quite numerous. The Armenian Convent of St. 
James and the Syrian Convent of St. Mark have already 
been noticed. The principal of those which remain are the 
Greek Convent of Constantine and the Latin Convent of 
San Salvador. The Greek Convent stands on the west of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and is connected with 
that edifice by an arched passage extending over Christian 
Street. It is a large, rambling structure, not meriting no- 
tice except for its size and character. It is the official resi- 
dence of the Greek Patriarch,and contains about one hundred 
monks of all grades. “The library is unusually large and 
clean; it contains about 2000 printed volumes in various 
languages, and about soo Greek and Arabic MSS. on 
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paper—all theological works. There are besides about 100 
Greek MSS. on vellum.” 

The Latin Convent of St. Salvador occupies a command- 
ing position on very high ground near the northwest angle 
of the city. It formerly belonged to the Georgians, but was 
bought and enlarged by the Latins about 1561, at the time 
they were expelled from their Convent of the Coenaculum. 
The church is dedicated to St. John the Divine, and consti- 
tutes what may be called the parish church of the residents 
of Jerusalem who profess the Roman Catholic faith. “The 
Casa Nuova is the hostelry of the convent, in which pilgrims 
-of all nations, without respect to faith, are permitted to so- 
journ for a fortnight.” 

About a mile and a half west of the city stands the Con- 
vent of the Cross. It lies in a shallow, rocky wady, and is 
said to have been founded in the fifth century and given to 
the Georgians by Tatian their king. Its name is derived 
from the tradition that the wood of which the cross of Christ 
was constructed was grown upon this spot. It belongs to 
the Greeks at present, and is an immense rectangular 
building, with massive walls. It is entered by a low portal 
guarded by a heavy iron door, and is strong enough for 
defence against the roving Arabs, who are always as ready 
for an attack upon a defenceless convent as upon a traveller 
or unprotected caravan. Not many years ago some of these 
Arabs managed to effect an entrance into the building in the 
night and murdered the Superior in his bed. The convent 
has been lately repaired and strengthened by the Russians, 
and an excellent college or seminary has been established 
within its walls. Since its alteration it has become one of 
the most commodious and comfortable buildings in the Holy 
Land. The church is large and handsomely ornamented, 
and behind the altar is a little hole bordered with silver, 
marking the spot on which the tree of the cross grew. 


CHAPTER Vitti. 


THE HOMES OF THE DEAD. 


Ancient Tombs—Number of them—Their locations—Tombs in the Valley of Hinnom— 
Aceldama— Tombs in the Valley of Jechoshaphat— Village of Kefr Silwan—A singular 
community—View from the Village—Jewish and Mohammedan Traditions of the 
Last Judgment—Tomb of Zacharias—Tomb of St. James—Absalom’s Pillar—Tomb 
of Jehoshaphat—Keal character of these Tombs—Tombs of the Prophets—Tomb of 
Helena, or Tombs of the Kings—Tombs of the Judges—The Grotto of Jeremiah— 
The skull-shaped Rock—Reasons for believing it to be the Golgotha of the Gospels— 
Site of the Crucifixion and Resurrection—An important Field for Research. 


HE tombs of Jerusalem form one of its most striking 
and remarkable features. They are more numerous 
than the dwellings of the living, and mark the rest- 
ing-places of the countless generations that have 

dwelt here since Jerusalem first became a city. Like those 
of Petra they are empty, the forms which they once con- 
tained having mouldered into dust. They lie thick over every 
hill, and line each valley around the Holy City, covering the 
summits of Zion and Bezetha, the sides of Moriah and the 
Mount of Olives, and the rocky plateau which rises to the 
northwest of the city, and extend through nearly the whole 
of the wild gorges of Hinnom and Jehoshaphat. Yet an- 
cient as they appear, and numerous as they are, they are 
nameless. We know little or nothing of any of them with 
certainty. We can only conjecture that a few may have 
been the burial-places of notable personages. 

The Tomb of David has been described in another chap- 
ter. The Valley of Hinnom below it is a vast cemetery. 
The southern side is lined with long rows of sepulchres 
hewn in the cliffs. They are mere caves, small and gloomy, 
with low doorways. A few have imperfect Hebrew inscrip- 
tions, none older than the eighth or ninth century. One of 
37 oH, 
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these tombs, somewhat larger than the others, retains a few 
traces of paintings on the walls in honor of the Greek saints, 
and is shown by the monks as the place in which the disci- 
ples hid themselves on the night of the arrest of our Lord. 
Some of the tombs have Greek inscriptions. It is believed 
that this part of the valley was the site of one of the ceme- 
teries of ancient Jerusalem to which the Prophet Jeremiah 
seems to refer in vil. 32, and xix. 2-12. 

About half way up the side of the hill, immediately oppo- 
site the Pool of Siloam, is the traditional site of Aceldama, 
“the Field of Blood,” which was purchased with the thirty 
_ pieces of silver paid to Judas for the betrayal of the Lord 
Jesus. (Matt. xxvii. 7,8; Acts i. 1g.) It consists of a long 
vaulted building of heavy masonry, standing in front of a 
precipice of rock, and covering what appears to be a natural 
cave. The interior has been excavated to .a depth of twenty 
feet. At each end is an opening through which one may 
peer into the dim depths of the charnel-house within. The 
bottom can be seen, dry, and with a few stray bones scat- 
tered over it, as the place has not been used for burial for 
about a century. The bodies of the dead were formerly 
tossed loosely into the place, the soil of which was believed 
to have the extraordinary power of consuming the corpses 
in the brief space of twenty-four hours. In consequence of 
this belief, several shiploads of it were carried in 1218 by 
the Pisans to the Campo Santo at Pisa. The tradition iden- 
tifying this site with the “ Field of Blood” is certainly as old 
as the time of Jerome. 

The Valley of Jehoshaphat is as thickly tenanted by the 
dead as the slopesof Hinnom. Here are buried the modern 
Jews, whose humble grave-stones may be seen in great 
numbers, clustering thickly around the tomb of Jehoshaphat. 
One of the best points from which to view the valley is 
rarely visited by travellers—the village of Kefr Silwan. 
It is a most singular community, and is richly worth a visit. 
It seems literally to cling to the rocky cliff that shuts in the 
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ravine of the Kidron, The cliff is here lined with tombs cut 
in the rock, and in many of these the Arab families have 
made their dwellings. “Some inclining their plaster huts 
against their sides, others creeping into the sepulchres them- 
selves; the cries of infancy are heard to issue from their 
gloomy recesses, and where the bodies of the nobles of 
Judah were borne to their last home, with ‘burnings’ and 
all the pomp funeral ceremony, the flocks of sheep and 
goats, which wander over the valley, are driven for nightly 
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VILLAGE OF SILOAM. 


shelter.’”* Seen from any point, the village appears to 
stand out from the immediate face of the cliff, and to be 
almost suspended in mid-air. 

The view from this lofty perch is one of the most interest- 
ing in the vicinity of Jerusalem. Immediately below flows 
the bed of the Kidron, and far away to the north and south 
stretches the rocky ravine with its northern portion fringed 
with the green of its scanty vegetation and foliage. Across 


* Walks About Jerusalem. . By W. H. Bartlett, p. rro. 
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the valley rises the summit of Moriah, crowned by the an- 
cient platform of the Temple, the massive stones in the old 
wall being distinctly visible. “From the roof of the cloister 
of the Temple above it was a ‘fearful depth,’ according to 
Josephus, down which the eye could not look without pro- 
ducing dizziness. This rapid slope is gray and bare; some 
scanty tufts of herbage scarce find root in its loose, ashy 
soil, and towards its base a few flat tombs are niched upon 
any practicable spot, hanging like the very image of oblivion 
just above the channel of the Kidron, loosened from their 
precarious hold by its wintry torrent.” * 

To the south of Moriah the rocky ridge of Ophel, lined 
with terraces of olives, descends toward the Kidron on the 
east, and the Tyropceon on the west. Lower down is the 
mouth of the Tyropceon, marked by the pleasant shade of 
the luxuriant gardens which cover the spot, and farther still 
to the southward is the mouth of gloomy Hinnom, from 
which that valley stretches away until it is lost in its 
windings. 

Grave-stones are thick in the valley below, and the tombs 
are more elaborate and better finished than those in the 
Valley of Hinnom. Countless thousands of the dark- 
browed sons of Abraham sleep here, and here still it is the 
dearest wish of the Jew to lay his bones in the midst of his 
fathers, under the shadow of the Temple hill, and on the 
spot in which he believes that God will, at the last day, stand, 
the champion of Israel, to judge the nations that have 
afflicted Zion, and to turn her mourning into a glorious 
triumph. 

“T will also gather all nations, and will bring them down 
into the Valley of Jehoshaphat, and will plead with them 
there for my people and for my heritage Israel, whom they 
have scattered among the nations. Let the heathen be 
wakened, and come up to the Valley of Jehoshaphat; for 
there will I sit to judge all the heathen round about. 


* Walks About Jerusalem, p. 111. 
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“ Multitudes, multitudes in the valley of decision: for the 
day of the Lord is near in the valley of decision.” (Joel 1. 
2, 12-14.) 

The Mohammedans have also made this the scene of the 
final judgment, and here they place the site of the bridge 
of Al Sirat, over which all souls must pass on their final 
test 

On the side of the Mount of Olives, opposite the south- 
east angle of the Temple, is the most remarkable group of 


VALLEY OF JEHOSHAPHAT. 
(Traditional Tombs of Absalom, Jehoshaphat and Zechariah, 
and Jewish Burying-Ground.) 


combs around Jerusalem. They are four in number. The 
first or most southern is called the Zomd of Zacharias, and 
is said to have been constructed in honor of Zechariah, who 
was stoned in the court of the Temple in the reign of Joash, 
and who is mentioned by our Lord. (2 Chron. xxiv. 21; 
Matt. xxi. 35.) The Ferusalem Ttenerary of the fourth cen- 
turv, however, speaks of it as the tomb of the Prophet 
Isaiah ; and Benjamin of Tudela, in the twelfth century, seems 
to incline to the belief that it is the tomb of King Uzziah. 
The Jews hold it in high respect, and believe that prayers 
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said before it are of great efficacy, and it is the wish of each 
Jew to be buried as close to it as possible. The tomb “is a 
cubical monolithic structure separated from the natural rock, 
of which it forms a part, by a broad excavated passage. 
Each side measures about seventeen feet, and is ornamented 
with two columns in the centre, and a quarter column ad- 
joining a pilaster at each angle, all Ionic. They support a 
broad cornice, over which rises a quadrangular, equilateral 
pyramid. The whole monument is apparently solid.” 

Just north of this tomb 1s an excavated cavern, having a 
porch in front supported by two Doric columns and two 

half columns of the same order, “connected by an archi- 
-trave, over which is a Doric frieze, with triglyphs and a 
cornice; the order is about ten feet high. The porch is 
eighteen feet wide by nine deep, and on its north side are a 
door and staircase leading to the rock overhead. On the 
east a plain door admits to the principal sepulchral chamber, 
about seventeen feet by fourteen, from which open three 
smaller chambers, with recesses for bodies. On the south 
side of the vestibule is a door leading through an excavated 
passage to the monument of Zacharias.” 

The name—the tomb of St. James—now given to the 
sepulchre is derived from the tradition that it was here that 
the Apostle James concealed himself from the Crucifixion to 
the Resurrection of the Saviour. According to the tradi- 
tion, St. James, when he saw the Lord dead upon the cross, 
took refuge here, vowing that he would neither eat nor 
drink until he had seen the Lord risen again; and here he 
remained until the third day, when Jesus showed himself to 
His Apostles, saying, “Arise and eat, for I have now risen 
from the dead.” According to Dr. Porter, this tradition did 
not attach itself to this cave until the fourteenth century. It 
is a very fair specimen of the monkish legends. 

A short distance farther north is the most elaborate and 
conspicuous of all the tombs, commonly called the Tomb of 
Absalom. ‘The lower part of this monument is a monolith, 
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isolated like that of Zechariah, but the upper part is of 
masonry. The body of the monument is a cube, twenty- 
two feet on each side, and the columns and pilasters are 
arranged in precisely the same way as the former. Over 
the columns, however, is a Doric frieze, ornamented with 
triglyphs and pavera, and over this an Egyptian cornice ; so 
far, the material is the solid rock. The upper part consists 
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of two layers of large stones, terminating the cube; then a 
cylinder composed of three more layers, ornamented with 
projecting cable mouldings. The whole terminates in a 
singular concave-curved pyramid, crowned by a tuft of 
palm leaves. The total height above the present surface 
of the ground is nearly fifty-four feet, of which thirty-seven 
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are masonry. Its lower part is buried to some depth in a 
mass of stones thrown at it by Jews, who, believing it to be 
the pillar of Absalom mentioned in Scripture, have been in 
the habit, from time immemorial, of showing their horror at 
his rebellious conduct by casting a stone and spitting as 
they pass by. In the lower part is a small chamber, eight 
feet square, to which we enter by a little door on the east 
side, above the cornice; the ceiling is flat with an ornamental 
panel, and a Greek moulding for a cornice. On the north 
and west sides of the chamber are recesses two feet deep, 
and there is now a small hole broken through the western 
wall. The interior is encumbered with rubbish, so that the 
receptacles for the dead, if any exist, are covered.” 

The common tradition is that this is the pillar that Absa- 
lom “reared up for himself during his lifetime in the king’s 
dale.” (2 Sam. xviii. 18.) It was not so called by any writer 
until the twelfth century, when Benjamin of Tudela appears 
to have been the first to use the name. In the Ferusalem 
Itinerary it is called the monument of Hezekiah, and 
Adamnanus, in the seventh century, calls it the Tomb of 
Jehoshaphat. 

The Zod of Fehoshaphat lies immediately in the rear of 
the Tomb of Absalom. It is situated in the northeast cor- 
ner of the niche in which the latter tomb stands, and is hewn 
in the rock. Only the pediment is visible now, the rest 
being hidden by the rubbish that has accumulated about it. 
This portion is very striking, being richly ornamented with 
foliage, and is in marked contrast with the stern rocky hill 
about it. The interior is inaccessible, the Jews, it is said, 
having filled it up in consequence of an accident which 
occurred in it in 1842. Although called now the Tomb of 
Jehoshaphat it can hardly be that of the monarch of that 
name, who “was buried with his fathers in the city of David 
his father.” (1 Kings xxii. 50.) “Indeed,” says Dr. Porter, 
“so late as the seventh century, these two excavated sepul- 
chres are said by Arculf to be those of Simeon the Just, and 
Joseph, the husband of the Virgin Mary.” 
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Most persons will indorse the conclusions of Dr. Robin- 
son respecting these tombs. “It is not necessary to waste 
words here,” he says, “to show that these tombs never had 
anything to do with the persons whose names they bear. 
The style of architecture and embellishment would seem to 
indicate, that they are of a later period than most of the 
other countless sepulchres round about the city; which, with 
few exceptions, are destitute of architectural ornament. Yet 
the foreign ecclesiastics who crowded to Jerusalem in the 
fourth century found these monuments here ; and of course 
it became an object to refer them to persons mentioned in 
the Scriptures. Yet from that day to this, the tradition 
seems never to have become fully settled, as to the individ- 
uals whose names they should bear,’’* 

About a quarter of a mile to the southeast of the group 
of tombs we have been examining, on the side of the Mount 
of Olives, and lying between the footpath and the highway 
to Bethany, is a collection of sepulchres, the entrance to 
which is not easily found, known as the Tombs of the 
Prophets. A long winding gallery leads from the entrance 
to a circular chamber about twenty four feet in diameter, 
and ten feet in height, with a hole in the roof which serves 
as a second entrance. “From this chamber two parallel 
galleries, ten feet high, and five feet wide, are carried south- 
ward through the rock for about sixty feet; a third diverges 
southeast, extending forty feet. They are connected by two 
cross galleries in concentric curves, one at their extreme 
end, the other in the middle. The outer one is 115 feet 
long, and has a range of thirty Zocu/z on the level of its floor, 
radiating outwards. Two small chambers with similar Zocudz 
also open into it. No inscriptions, sarcophagi, or remains 
of any kind, have been discovered tending to throw a ray 
of light on the age or history of these mysterious mansions 
of the dead; but one thing is certain—they can have noth- 


* Biblical Researches. Vol. 1. pp. 351, 352. 
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ing to do with the tombs of the prophets which Christ told 
the Pharisees they ‘built.’ ” * 

Half a mile north of the Damascus Gate, and sixty yards 
to the right of the main road leading from Jerusalem to 
northern Palestine, is the most extensive catacomb around 
Jerusalem. This is the Zomb of Helena, or, as it is more 
commonly called, the Zomds of the Kings. 

Various conjectures have been advanced by different 
writers concerning this remarkable catacomb. Each one 
has a theory of his own. Without repeating all these here, 
it may be well to say that the conclusion of Dr. Robinson 
that the sepulchre is that of Helena, the widowed queen of 
Monobazus, king of Adiabene, seems to be better sup- 
ported than any of the others. Helena resided at Jerusa- 
lem, and was buried there, and it would seem from a careful 
investigation of the facts bearing upon the case that she 
was buried in this, the most splendid sepulchre in the 
vicinity of the Holy City. 

At the head of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, about half an 
hour’s walk from the Damascus Gate, are the Zomds of the 
Judges. In approaching them along the valley, the rocks 
are seen to be full of sepulchres, none of them very remark- 
able for size or ornament. The tombs lie to the east of the 
path, and the entrance is by a portico of moderate side, with 
a striking pediment, ornamented with flowers and leaves 
sculptured in the stone. 

According to Dr. Robinson, the first notices of these 
tombs are by Cotovicus, a. p. 1598, but he gives them no 
name. Sandys, in a.p. 1611, calls them the “Sepulchre of 
the Prophets.” Quaresmius is the first who applies their 
present name to them, and supposes that they are the tombs 
of the Hebrew Judges of the Old Testament. Dr. Robin- 
son thinks the name had reference to the Judges of the 
Sanhedrim. 


* Hand-Book for Syria and Palestine, p. 142. 
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Other tombs lie scattered over the ground which adjoins 
the city. Some of these on the northern side are worthy 
of close inspection. One of them, about three-quarters of 
a mile to the northeast of the Tombs of the Judges, is large 
and well executed. A plan and sketch of it are given in 
Bartlett's “Jerusalem Revisited.” The explorations now 
going on in and around the Holy City frequently bring to 
light sepulchres unknown before, some of which are very 
interesting. 

A short distance to the northeast of the Damascus Gate 
is a rocky hill, in the southern side of which is situated a 
large, roughly excavated cave, apparently the remains of an 
old quarry. Dr. Schultz suggests that it may be the re- 
mains of the monument of Alexander Jannzus, which, 
Josephus says, stood in front of the Antonia. Beside it is 
another cave, recently used as a reservoir. “A flight of 
steps hewn in the rock leads down to a chamber with a 
vaulted roof supported by a massive pillar, and from this 
another flight of steps descends to a much more spacious 
cave, vaulted in like manner. The walls and piers are 
covered, in both caves, with a thick coating of cement.” 
These excavations are called by the monks the Grotto of 
Jeremiah. Above the cave rises a remarkable skull-shaped 
rock, which has of late years attracted much attention from 
travellers, as it has been asserted that this rock is none 
other than the place mentioned in the New Testament as 
Golgotha, where the cross was set up and where our blessed 
Lord suffered and died for the sins of the world. 

‘In another chapter the claims of the traditional site of 
Calvary are discussed. It is only necessary to state here 
the reasons why it seems likely that the Grotto of Jeremiah 
may be the true site of the crucifixion. In the first place, 
the shape of the rock is remarkable. Nature has fashioned 
it in the likeness of a human skull, or at least so nearly that 
the resemblance can be easily traced from whatever direc- 
tion it is viewed. This remarkable resemblance would 
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naturally win for the rock the Hebrew name of Go/gotha, 
“a skull,” and the neighborhood would be called “the place 
ofa skull.” This was the name of the locality at which the 
crucifixion took place. St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John 
each call it * Goleotha,” and it is most probable, if not cer- 
tain, that this term would only have been applicd to some 
place which bore a resemblance to the human skull.‘ Gol- 
votha,” says Lange, “means skull, and the place is not called 
xpavov to mos, 1, €,, place of skulls, but xpaxov, 1.¢,, skull. Luke 
uses xpamwor.” St, Luke calls it Calvary. ‘This term is not a 
proper name in the original, but was adopted literally by the 
translators of the English Bible. The term is simply an 
equivalent for the Hebrew word, the Hebrew Go/gotha, the 
Greek xpavor, and the Latin Ca/varia, all meaning simply a 
skull. This being the only skull-shaped rock in the neigh- 
borhood of the city, we have good ground for believing that 
itis the Golgotha of St. Matthew, St. Mark and St. John, 
and the Calvary of St. Luke. 

Not only does the place answer to the description of the 
Evangelists in its remarkable shape, but it meets all the 
other requirements. St. Matthew (xxvii. 31, 32) and St. 
Paul (Hebrews xiii. 12) show that the site of the Crucifix- 
ion was without the walls. There can be no doubt that 
this spot was beyond the then existing walls of Jerusalem. 
The site of the Cross was also near the city, as St. John 
states (xix. 20); and was near to a gate and one of the lead- 
ing thoroughfares (Matt. xxvil. 39; Mark xv. 29; Luke xxiii. 
26) ; all of which conditions are met by the location in ques- 
tion. It was also a conspicuous spot (Matt. xxvil. 55; Mark 
xv. 40; Luke xxiii. 49), and could be seen distinctly froma 
@ictance. his is true of the Grotto of Jeremiah, It is 
about five hundred yards from the nearest part of the wall, 
and can be distinctly seen from the city, from the great 
highway to the north of Palestine, and from almost every 
elevation about Jerusalem. It looks down upon the hills 
that enclose the modern Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
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the Cross, if set up here, was literally erected in the sight of 
the whole people. 

St. John tells us that “in the place where He was crucified 
there was a garden; and in the garden a new sepulchre.” 
The region round about the Grotto of Jeremiah was, accord- 
ing to Josephus, a place of tombs and gardens, and even 
now the remains of the tombs which lie thickly around attest 
the truth of the historian’s assertion. Moreover, Jesus, in 
the place and manner of his burial, fulfilled the ancient pro- 
phecy that Messiah should “make his grave with the rich”’ 
(Isaiah li. 9). The splendor and extent of some of the 
-ruined tombs in this vicinity show that it was the burial- 
place of the wealthier class of Jews, and “impress the 
stranger, perhaps more than anything else, with the wealth 
and splendor of the ancient Jewish capital.” The burial of 
Jesus in this vicinity would have been a literal fulfilment of 
the prophecy. 

We find, therefore, that the Grotto of Jeremiah meets 
every condition of the site of the Crucifixion as described in 
the Gospels. 1. The rock is shaped so much like a skull 
that it would readily have gained the name of “Golgotha.” 
2. The spot is beyond the line of the then existing city walls. 
3. It is “nigh unto the city,” being only some five hundred 
feet from the wall at the nearest point. 4. It is near a 
main road, in full view of the people passing along the high- 
way. 5. It is conspicuous from the city and the vicinity. 6. 
It is in a region occupied at the time of the Crucifixion with 
gardens and tombs, and in the midst of the last homes of 
“the rich.” If this is not the real site of Calvary, we can 
only say that its claims are better founded and more reason- 
able than those of the modern Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, and that no other spot in the city or vicinity so exactly 
fulfils every condition of the sacred narrative. If the Grotto 
of Jeremiah be the true Calvary, then the site of the Holy 
Sepulchre is not far distant, and it must lie in the broken 
country immediately around the Grotto. 
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9, 


E know but little concerning the history of Jerusalem 
previous to the reign of David. Josephus (Ant. I. 
10, 2), in his account of Abraham’s interview with 
Melchisedec, states that the Salem which was the city 

of that monarch, was afterwards called Jerusalem. In his 

account of the capture of Jerusalem by David, he states that 
the city “under our forefather Abraham was called Salem.” 

(Ant. VII. 3, 2.) The same writer also states that it was 

here, upon Mount Moriah, that Abraham prepared to sacri- 

fice his only son Isaac in obedience to the divine command. 
When the Israelites were engaged in the conquest of the 

Promised Land, one of the most valiant and heroic of the 

Canaanitish leaders, and one of the last to discontinue the 

struggle against the invaders, was Adonibezek, the king of 
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Jerusalem. Ina battle fought at Bezek, the Israelites de- 
feated Adonibezek, and took him prisoner, and cut off his 
thumbs and great toes, so that he died. They also cap- 
tured Jerusalem, and burnt it. Their conquest was limited 
to the lower city. The castle or citadel upon Zion was too 
strong for them, and remained in the hands of the Jebusites. 
The city at this time was called Jebus. (Judges i. 5-8; 
Josephus’s Axtiguzties, V. 2, 2.) 

When David had been proclaimed king over all Israel, 
he resolved to capture the Jebusite stronghold on Mount 
Zion, and to make the city the capital of his kingdom. His 
first expedition was accordingly directed against Jebus. 
The inhabitants, confident in the strength of their fortress, 
placed the lame, the blind, and the maimed of their number 
upon the wall out of derision of the Israelitish king, and sent 
him the insulting message: “Except thou take away the 
blind and the lame, thou shalt not come in hither.” David, 
stung by the taunt, pushed the siege with great vigor, and 
becoming master of the lower city, attacked the citadel. In 
order to stimulate his troops to greater exertions, he de- 
clared that he would give the command of the army to the 
man who should first enter the fortress. This daring feat 
was performed by the heroic Joab, who led the storming 
party, that finally carried the place by assault, B. c. 1048. * 

Having taken the city, which was thenceforth called Jeru- 
salem, “Foundation of Peace,” David built his palace on 
the site of the Jebusite fort, and called it “the City of 
David.” 

During the first part of the reign of Solomon, the son and 
successor of David, the Temple was built, and Jerusalem 
thus became the religious as well as the political capital 
of the kingdom. It reached its highest point of power 
during this reign; but lost very much of its political and 
religious importance when the kingdom was divided by the 


* 2 Sam. v. 6, 8; 1 Chron. xi. 4, 6. Josephus’s Antiquities, VII. 3. 
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rebellion of the ten tribes under Jeroboam. Its history is 
merged in that of the kingdom of Judah after the death of 
Solomon, and as we have related this elsewhere in these 
pages it is not necessary to repeat it here. In the year 
B.c¢. 588, just four hundred and fifty-seven years after the 
capture of the city by David, Nebuchadnezzar, the king of 
Babylon, took Jerusalem by storm, and destroyed both the 
city and the Temple. 

lor fifty-three years Jerusalem remained a heap of ruins. 
Babylon having, in the meantime, passed into the hands of 
Cyrus the Medo-Persian conqueror, he graciously released 
the Jews from their captivity, and gave them leave to re- 
turn to Judzea and rebuild their city and Temple. The 
second Temple was completed twenty years later, the work 
having been greatly delayed by the malice of the enemies 
of the Jews, especially the Samaritans. 

Jerusalem now continued subject to the Persian authority 
for nearly two centuries. The High Priest was both the 
civil and ecclesiastical ruler, subject only to the Imperial 
Governor of Syria, and the city enjoyed an almost un- 
broken tranquillity during this entire period. The appear- 
ance of Alexander the Great in the East, however, was the 
signal for new commotions. We have already related the 
circumstances of Alexander’s visit to Jerusalem, and his 
interview with the High Priest. 

Under Alexander’s successors Jerusalem was alternately 
the possession of the Egyptian and Syrian monarchs, re- 
maining finally in the hands of the latter. In B.c. 170, 
Antiochus Epiphanes plundered the Temple; and in z. c. 
168 the Syrian army massacred large numbers of the un- 
offending and unresisting Jews, deluging even the courts 
of the Temple with blood, and pillaged the city. The 
walls were thrown down, and a powerful garrison was 
placed in the fortress upon Zion to command both the 
city and the Temple. The sacrifice was discontinued, and 
the city was indeed desolate. A little later a decree wes 

38 
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issued by Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, forbidding the exercise 
of the Jewish religion, and commanding the people to con- 
form to the rites of the Greek idolatry. The Temple was 
converted into a sanctuary of the Olympian Jupiter, its 
courts were polluted by the most licentious orgies; its 
altars were desecrated by abominable offerings; “and the 
old idolatry of Baal was reéstablished in the obscene form 
in which it had been carried to Greece—the phallic revels 
of Dionysius.” The Jewish spirit now flamed up in open 
rebellion, and the glorious revolt and wars of the Maccabees 
followed. In 3B.c. 166 Judas Maccabzeus defeated the Syr- 
ians in a decisive battle at Bethsura, a little to the north of 
Hebron, and regained possession of the ruins of Jerusalem. 
The courts of the Temple were overgrown with grass and 
weeds, and the chambers of the priests were thrown down, 
Judas, holding in check the Syrian force which still occupied 
the fortress on Mount Zion, purified and rededicated the 
Temple, the ceremonies lasting for eight days. This occasion 
was ever afterwards commemorated by the Jews in the Feast 
of the Dedication. 

The wars of the Maccabees resulted in the practical inde- 
pendence of Judza, and Jerusalem, after suffering many 
vicissitudes, and enduring frequent sieges and attacks, en- 
joyed for a brief period a comparative tranquillity, and be- 
came again the capital of Judea, which dignity it continued 
to enjoy under the Asmonzan princes. The internal troubles 
which tore the kingdom during the reign of Aristobulus II. 
(B.C. 69-63) led to the interference of Rome. Pompey, the 
Roman conqueror, having decided against Aristobulus, and 
in favor of his rival, Hyrcanus, the former threw himself into 
Jerusalem and prepared for resistance. Pompey at once 
advanced upon the city from the direction of Jericho. Find- 
ing that the people were too much divided to enable him 
to make an effectual defence, Aristobulus left Jerusalem, and 
advancing to meet Pompey, offered to surrender the capital 
to him and to pay him a large sum of money if he would 
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retain him upon the throne. The Roman commander sent 


city, but Gabinius, upon arriving before Jerusalem, found 
‘the gates shut and the walls manned. Pompey, indignant 
at what he believed the treachery of Aristobulus, threw 
the king into chains and marched upon Jerusalem in person. 
The partisans of Hyrcanus, having obtained the mastery in 
the city, opened the gates to him; but the followers of Aris- 
tobulus threw themselves into the Temple, broke down all 
the approaches to it, and prepared for a siege. Pompey at 
once attacked the Temple from the north side, ancl after a 
three months’ siege captured it by assault, slaying many of 
the priests at the altar. 

Pompey generously spared the treasures of the Temple, 
and at once caused the sacred precincts to be cleansed and 
purified, but his generosity was offset in the eyes of the 
Jews by his impious intrusion into the Holy of Holies, which 
he entered and surveyed in every part. 

Hyrcanus was made High Priest, though without the 
royal diadem. Pompey then fixed the sum which the 
country was to pay as tribute to Rome, and demolishing 
the walls of the city, set out for Rome, carrying with him 
as prisoners Aristobulus and his family to adorn his triumph. 
From this time Jerusalem was a tributary city of the Roman 
Empire. 

In B. c. 56, Crassus, having received Syria as his share in 
the partition of provinces by the first triumvirs, plundered 
the Temple ot its treasures, to the enormous amount of 
10,000 talents, or about $10,000,000. 

The city was again besieged in the spring of B.c. 37, by 
Herod the Great and a Roman army, and was taken by 
assault after a siege of six months. “The city was taken 
on a Sabbath ; and such was the fury of the Roman soldiery 
under Sosius, that Herod had to entreat that he might not 
be left king of a depopulated capital.” 

Herod was of Idumzan origin, and was made king of 
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Judea by the Romans ins. c. 37. The general history of 
his reign has already been traced. It is necessary here to 
speak chiefly of the great works which the king constructed 
in Jerusalem. With a view to signalize his reign and at the’ 
same time to conciliate the Jews, he rebuilt the Temple on 
a scale of great magnificence. The principal portion of the 
work was completed in about nine years from its com- 
mencement, but so numerous were the additions that the 
entire undertaking was not completed until long after the 
death of Herod. He also greatly strengthened the forti- 
fications of the city, and built the splendid towers of Hip- 
picus, Mariamne, and Phasaélus, which have already been 
described. He built the famous fortress of Antonia on the 
site of the Maccabzan citadel Baris, and enlarged and 
beautified the royal palace on Mount Zion, opposite the 
Temple. 

It was in the latter part of this reign, B.c. 4, that our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ was born at Bethlehem. 

Under Herod's successors Jerusalem continued to im- 
prove in wealth, and in the magnificence of its public build- 
ings. In a. p. 6, Archalaus was deposed and Jerusalem was 
placed under a Roman Governor, who continued to rule 
it until the final revolt. The ministry of the Lord Jesus 
occurred during the first thirty years of this period, and the 
crucifixion, which took place in a. p. 33, was by order of 
the Roman Governor or Procurator, Pontius Pilate. 

The Roman Governors systematically abused their author- 
ity, and by their exactions wrested large sums from the 
Jews. So great and cruel were their outrages that the 
nation, unable to bear them any longer, raised the standard 
of revolt, and took up arms in the hope of throwing off the 
Roman yoke and reéstablishing the independence of the 
country. Hostilities soon began in Jerusalem. The Romans 
and their friends were driven into the upper city and the 
Antonia, both of which were stormed and taken by the 
Jews. In this conflict the royal palace and a portion of the 
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Antonia were burned. Cestius Gallus, the prefect of Syria, 
marched to reduce the rebellious city, which was crowded 
with the Jews who had come up to the Feast of Taber- 
fiacles. The Jews sallied out from the city, and struck him 
such a terrible blow at Bethhoron that he would have lost 
his whole army had it not been for his cavalry. Recovering 
from this disaster, Cestius pressed forward, attacked the 
city, and occupied and burned the suburb of Bezetha. The 
Jews, who had at first been seized with a panic, now re- 
covered their confidence, and in five days compelled Cestius 
to retreat from before the walls. They followed him from 
the city, and attacked him in his retreat, and during the 
next three days struck him such terrible blows that his army 
was demoralized and put to flight, with a loss of five thousand 
six hundred and eighty men, and all his camp train and 
military engines. 

Judzea bain now in open . geste the Emperor Nero sent 
a strong army into that province commanded by Vespasian, 
and his son Titus, his ablest generals. One by one the 
strongholds of the Jews were reduced, in spite of the heroic 
resistance of the patriot forces, and the imperial army drew 
near slowly towards Jerusalem. 

Meanwhile, the Holy City, crowded beyond its capacity 
by the thousands that had sought shelter within its walls, 
was a prey to the strife of the factions that divided it. In- 
stead of presenting a solid front against the enemy, the 
leaders devoted their energies to a struggle for the suprem- 
acy, and the streets of the Holy City were constantly red- 
dened with the blood of those who should have been its 
defenders against the common foe. In these struggles 
more than 25,000 or 30,000 of the people perished by the 
sword. 

In a. D. 69, Vespasian having succeeded to the Imperial 
throne, the conduct of the war was left to Titus, and the 
long truce of nearly two years, caused by the unsettled state 
of affairs at Rome, was brought to an end by the advance 
of Titus upon Jerusalem in the spring of A. D. 70. 
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The appearance of the Roman army put a stop to the 
internal strife that had been going on for so long in the 
city; the rival parties united for the common defence; and 
the resistance offered to the Roman conqueror forms one of 
the most superb instances of heroism on record. ‘The fac- 
tions had been reduced to two by the massacre of Eleazar’s 
zealots, committed by the followers of John of Gischala within 
the Temple enclosure during the Passover week. 

The siege was begun about the roth of April, a. p. 70, 
Titus attacking the city from the north, and by the 15th of 
April a breach was made in the outer wall through which the 
Romans entered and captured Bezetha, driving the Jews 
within the second wall. The suburb of Bezetha, or rather 
such portions as had been spared by Cestius Gallus, was 
levelled and a new camp formed upon the spot formerly 
occupied by the Assyrians, and known as the Assyrian 
Camp. 

This was a great step in advance. Titus now lay with 
the second wall of the city close to him on his right, while 
before him at no considerable distance rose Antonia and 
the Temple, with no obstacle in the interval to his attack. 
Still, however, he preferred, before advancing, to get pos- 
session of the second wall, and the neighborhood of John’s 
monument was again chosen. Simon was no less reckless 
in assault, and no less fertile in stratagem than before, but, 
notwithstanding all his efforts, in five days a breach was 
again effected. The district into which the Romans had 
now penetrated was the great valley which lay between the 
two main hills of the city, occupied then, as it is still, by an 
intricate mass of narrow and tortuous lanes, and containing 
the markets of the city—no doubt very like the present 
bazaars. Titus’s breach was where the wool, cloth, and 
brass bazaars came up to the wall. This district was held 
by the Jews with the greatest tenacity. Knowing as they 
did every turn of the lanes and alleys, they had an immense 
advantage over the Romans, and it was only after four days’ 
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incessant fighting, much loss, and one thorough repulse, that 
the Romans were able to make good their position. How- 
ever, at last Simon was obliged to retreat, and then Titus 
demolished the wall. This was the second step in the siege. 

Meantime some shots had been exchanged in the direc- 
tion of the Antonia, but no serious attack was made. Be- 
fore beginning there in earnest, Titus resolved to give his 
troops a few days’ rest, and the Jews a short opportunity for 
reflection. He therefore called in the roth legion from the 
Mount of Olives, and held an inspection of the whole army 
on the ground north of the Temple—full in view of both 
_the Temple and the Upper City, every wall and house in 
which were crowded with spectators. But the opportunity 
was thrown away upon the Jews, and after four days orders 
were given to recommence the attack. Hitherto the assault 
had been almost entirely on the city: it was now to be si- 
multaneous on city and Temple. Accordingly, two pairs of 
large batteries were constructed, the one pair in front of 
Antonia; the other at the old point of attack, the monument 
of John Hyrcanus. The first pair was erected by the 5th 
and 12th legions, and was near the pool Struthius, probably 
’ the present Lurket /srail, by the St. Stephen’s Gate; the 
second by the 1oth and 15th, at the pool called the Almond 
pool—possibly that now known as the pool of Hezekiah— 
and near the high priest’s monument. These banks seem 
to have been constructed of timber and fascines, to which 
the Romans must have been driven by the scarcity of earth. 
They absorbed the incessant labor of seventeen days, and 
were completed on the 29th Artemisius (about May 7). John 
in the meantime had not been idle; he had employed the 
seventeen days’ respite in driving mines, through the solid 
limestone of the hill, from within the fortress to below the 
banks. The mines were formed with timber roofs and 
supports. When the banks were quite complete, and the 
engines placed upon them, the timber of the galleries was 
fired, the superincumbent ground gave way, and the labor 
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of the Romans was totally destroyed. At the other point Si- 
mon had maintained a resistance with all his former intrepid- 
ity, and more than his former success. He had now greatly 
increased the number of his machines, and his people were 
much more expert in handling them than before, so that he 
was able to impede materially the progress of the works. 
And when they were completed, and the battering-rams had 
begun to make a sensible impression on the wall, he made 
a furious assault on them, and succeeded in firing the rams, 
seriously damaging the other engines, and destroying the 
banks. 

It now became plain to Titus that some other measures 
for the reduction of the place must be adopted. It would 
appear that hitherto the southern and western parts of the 
city had not been invested, and on that side a certain 
amount of communication was kept up with the country, 
which, unless stopped, might prolong the siege indefinitely. 
The number who thus escaped is stated by Josephus at 
more than 500 a day. A council of war was therefore held, 
and it was resolved to encompass the whole place with a 
wall, and then recommence the assault. The wall began at 
the Roman camp—a spot probably outside the modern 
north wall, between the Damascus Gate and the northeast 
corner; from thence it went to the lower part of Bezetha, 
about St. Stephen’s Gate; then across Kedron to the Mount 
of Olives; thence south by a rock called the “ Pigeon’s Rock” 
—possibly the modern “Tombs of the Prophets’”—to the 
Mount of Offence. It then turned to the west; again 
dipped into the Kedron, ascended the Mount of Evil Coun-’ 
sel, and so kept on the upper side of the ravine to a village 
called _Beth-Erebenthi, whence it ran outside of Herod’s 
monument to its starting-point at the camp. Its entire 
length was thirty-nine furlongs—very near five miles; and 
it contained thirteen stations, or guard-houses. The whole 
strength of the army was employed on the work, and it was 
completed in the short space of three days. The siege was 
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then vigorously pressed, the north attack was relinquished, 
and the whole force concentrated on the Antonia. Four 
new banks of greater size than before were constructed ; 
and, as all the timber in the neighborhood had been already 
cut down, the materials had to be procured from a distance 
of eleven miles. Twenty-one days were occupied in com- 
pleting the banks. At length, on the 1st Panemus or 
Tamuz (about June 7), the fire from the banks commenced, 
under cover of which the rams were set to work, and that 
night a part of the wall fell at a spot where the foundations 
had been weakened by the mines employed against the 
‘former attacks. Still, this was but an outwork, and between 
it and the fortress itself a new wall was discovered, which 
John had taken the precaution to build. At length, after 
two desperate attempts, this wall and that of the inner for- 
tress were scaled by a bold surprise; and on the 5th Pane- 
mus (June 11) the Antonia was in the hands of the Romans. 
Another week was occupied in breaking down the outer 
walls of the fortress for the passage of the machines, and a 
further delay took place in erecting new banks on the fresh 
level for the bombardment and battery of the Temple. 
During all this time the famine, which had set in in the 
Holy City soon after the commencement of the siege, in- 
creased, The woes of the unhappy people were fearful 
beyond comparison, and the desperation of the insurgents 
increased daily. No grain was exposed for public sale; 
they forced open and searched the houses, and, if they found 
any, they punished the owners for their refusal; if none was 
discovered, they tortured them with greater cruelty for con- 
cealing it with such care. The looks of the wretched beings 
were the marks by which they judged whether they had any 
secret store or not. Those who were hale and strong were 
condemned as guilty of concealment; the plunderers passed 
by only the pale and emaciated. The wealthy secretly sold 
their whole property for a measure of wheat, the poorer for 
one of barley, and, shrouding themselves in the darkest re- 
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cesses of their houses, devoured it underground; others 
made bread, snatched it half-baked from the embers, and 
tore it with their teeth. Every kind feeling—love, respect, 
natural affection—were extinct, through the all-absorbing 
want. Wives would snatch the last morsel of food from 
husbands, children from parents, mothers from children ; 
they would intercept even their own milk from the lips of 
their pining babes. The most scanty supply of food was 
consumed in terror and peril. The marauders were always 
prowling about. If a house was closed, they supposed that 
eating was going on; they burst in and squeezed the crumbs 
from the mouths and throats of those who had swallowed 
them. Old men were scourged till they surrendered the 
food to which their hands clung desperately, and even were 
dragged about by the hair till they gave up what they had. 
Children were seized as they hung upon the miserable 
morsels they had got, whirled around and dashed upon the 
pavement. Those who anticipated the plunderers by swal- 
lowing every atom were treated still more cruelly, as if they 
had wronged those who came to rob them. Tortures, which 
cannot be related with decency, were employed against 
those who had a loaf or a handfui of barley. Nor did their 
own necessities excuse these cruelties; sometimes it was 
done by those who had abundance of food with a deliberate 
design of husbanding their own resources. If any wretches 
crept out near the Roman posts to pick up some miserable 
herbs or vegetables, they were plundered on their return, 
and their remonstrances punished with death. 

These were the sufferings of the lower orders. The 
higher classes fared no better. They were carried before 
the tyrants themselves. Some were accused of treasonable 
correspondence with the Romans; others with an intention 
to desert. He that was plundered by Simon was sent to 
John ; he that had been stripped by John was made over to 
Simon; so by turns they, as it were, shared the bodies and 
drained the blood of the-citizens. Their ambition made 
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them enemies; their common crimes made them friends. 
They were jealous if either deprived the other of his share 
in some flagrant cruelty, and complained of being wronged 
if excluded from some atrocious iniquity. 

Nor were the Romans more merciful. Many poor 
wretches, some few of them insurgents, but mostly the 
poorest of the people, would steal down the ravines by night 
to pick up whatever might serve for food. They would, 
most of them, have willingly deserted, but hesitated to leave 
their wives and children to be murdered. For these Titus 
laid men in ambush; when attacked, they defended them- 
selves; as a punishment, they were scourged, tortured and 
crucified; and in the morning sometimes 500, sometimes 
more, of these miserable beings were seen writhing on 
crosses before the walls. This was done because it was 
thought unsafe to let them escape, and to terrify the rest. 
This spectacle checked desertion almost entirely. 

After the capture of the second wall matters grew worse. 
Whole families lay perishing with hunger. The houses 
were full of dying women and children, the streets with old 
men gasping out their last breath. The bodies remained 
unburied, for either the emaciated relatives had not the 
strength for their melancholy duty, or, in the uncertainty of 
their own lives, neglected every office of kindness or charity. 
Some, indeed, died in the act of burying their friends; others 
crept into the cemeteries, lay down on a bier, and expired. 
There was no sorrow, no wailing; they had not strength to 
moan. ‘They sat with dry eyes, and mouths drawn up into 
a kind of bitter smile. Those who were more hardy looked 
with envy on those who had already breathed their last. 
Many died with their eyes still fixed steadily on the Temple. 
There was a deep and heavy silence over the whole city, 
broken only by the robbers as they forced open houses to 
plunder the dead, and in licentious sport dragged away the 
last decent covering from their limbs; they would even try 
the edge of their swords on the dead. The soldiers, dread- 
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ing the stench of the corpses, at first ordered them to be 
buried at the expense of the public treasury; as they grew 
more numerous, they were thrown over the walls into the 
ravines below. 

Titus, as he went his rounds, saw these bodies rotting, 
and the ground reeking with gore wherever he trod; he 
groaned, lifted up his hands to heaven, and called God to 
witness that this was not his work. 

Meanwhile the robbers cruelly murdered the high priest 
and sixteen members of the Sanhedrim, and distributed the 
sacred oil and wine to the famishing people. 

In the meantime the Romans pressed the siege of the 
Temple with vigor. The most desperate hand-to-hand 
encounters took place, some in the passages from the Anto- 
nia to the cloisters, some in the cloisters themselves, the 
Romans endeavoring to force their way in, the Jews pre- 
venting them. But the Romans gradually gained ground. 
First the western, and then the whole of the northern external 
cloister was burned (27th and 28th Panemus), and then the 
wall enclosing the court of Israel, and the holy house itself. 
In the interval, on the 17th Panemus, the daily sacrifice had 
failed, owing to the want of officiating priests ; a circumstance 
which had greatly distressed the people, and was taken ad- 
vantage of by Titus to make a further though fruitless invi- 
tation to surrender. He protested against the defilement 
of the sacred edifice, and promised that if the Jews would 
come forth and fight in any other place no Roman should 
violate the sanctity of the Temple. This offer was also 
rejected. 

All this while the famine continued its dreadful ravages, 
Men would fight even the dearest friends for the most mis- 
erable morsel. The very dead were searched, as though 
they might conceal some scrap of food. Even the robbers 
began to suffer severely; they went prowling about like mad 
dogs, or reeling, like drunken men, from weakness, and 
entered and searched the same houses twice or thrice in the 
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same hour. The most loathsome and disgusting food sold 
at an enormous price. They gnawed their belts, shoes, and 
even the leathern coats of their shields; chopped hay and 
shoots of trees sold at high prices. Yet, what were all these 
horrors to that which followed? There was a woman of 
Perea, from the village of Bethezob, Mary, the daughter of 
Eleazar. She possessed considerable wealth when she took 
refuge in the city. Day after day she had been plundered 
by the robbers, whom she had provoked by her bitter im- 
precations, No one, however, would mercifully put an end 
to her misery; and her mind maddened with wrong, her 
body preyed upon by famine, she wildly resolved upon an 
expedient which might gratify at once her vengeance and 
her hunger. She had an infant that was vainly endeavoring 
to obtain some moisture from her dry bosom; she seized it, 
cooked it, ate one-half, and set the other aside. The smoke 
and the smell of food quickly reached the robbers; they 
forced her door, and with horrible threats commanded her 
to give up what she had been feasting on. She replied, 
with appalling indifference, that she had carefully reserved 
for her good friends a part of her meal. She uncovered the 
remains of her child! The savage men stood speechless, at 
which she cried out with a shrill voice, “Eat, for I have eaten; 
be ye not more delicate than a woman, more tender-hearted 
than a mother; or, if ye are too religious to touch such food— 
Ihave eaten half already—leave me the rest.” They re- 
tired, pale and trembling with horror. The story spread 
rapidly through the city, and reached the Roman camp, 
where it was first heard with incredulity, afterwards with the 
deepest commiseration. 

The destruction of the outer cloisters had left the Romans 
masters of the great court of the Gentiles; on the 8th of 
August, the engines began to batter the western gate of 
the inner court. For six previous days the largest and 
most powerful of the battering-rams had played upon the 
wall ; the enormous size and compactness of the stones had 
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resisted all its efforts. Other troops at the same time en- 
deavored to undermine the northern gate, but with no better 
success; nothing, therefore, remained but to fix the scaling 
ladders and storm the cloisters. The assault was repulsed 
by the Jews, who captured several of the eagles. Driven 
on all hands from the top of the wall, Titus commanded fire 
to be set to the gates. 

No sooner had the blazing torches been applied to the 
gates than the silver plates heated, the wood kindled, the 
whole flamed up and spread rapidly to the cloisters. Like 
wild beasts environed in a burning forest, the Jews saw the 
awful circle of fire hem them in on every side; their courage 
sank, they stood gasping, motionless and helpless; not a 
hand endeavored to quench the flames, or stop the silent 
progress of the conflagration. Yet still fierce thoughts 
of desperate vengeance were brooding in their hearts, 
Through the whole night and the next day the fire went 
on consuming the whole range of cloisters. Titus at length 
gave orders that it should be extinguished, and the way 
through the gates levelled for the advance of the legionaries; 
and, in a council of war, it was resolved to save the Temple 
from destruction, if possible. But higher counsels had 
otherwise decreed, and the Temple of Jerusalem was to be 
forever obliterated from the face of the earth. The whole 
of the first day after the fire began, the Jews, from exhaustion 
and consternation, remained entirely inactive. The next, 
they made a furious sally from the eastern gate against the 
guards who were posted in the outer court. . Titus himself 
was obliged to head his troops, and the sortie was with 
difficulty repelled. | 

It was the roth of August, the day already darkened in 
the Jewish calendar by the destruction of the former Temple 
by the King of Babylon; that day was almost passed. Titus 
withdrew again into the Antonia, intending the next morn- 
ing to make a general assault. The quiet summer evening 
came on; the setting sun shone for the last time on the 
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snow-white walls and glistening pinnacles of the Temple 
roof. Titus had retired to rest; when suddenly a wild and 
terrible cry was heard, and a man came rushing in, an- 
nouncing that the Temple was on fire. Some of the ke- 
sieged, notwithstanding their repulse in the morning, had 
sallied out to attack the men who were busily employed in 
extinguishing the fires about the cloisters. The Romans 
not merely drove them back, but, entering the sacred space 
with them, forced their way to the door of the Temple. A 
soldier, without orders, mounting on the shoulders of one 
of his comrades, threw a blazing brand into a small gilded 
door on the north side of the chambers, in the outer build- 
ing or porch. The flames sprang up at once. The Jews 
uttered one simultaneous shriek, and grasped their swords 
with a furious determination of revenging and perishing in 
the ruins of the Temple. Titus rushed down with the utmost 
speed; he shouted, he made signs to his soldiers to quench 
the fire; his voice was drowned, and his signs unnoticed 
in the blind confusion. The legionaries either could not or 
would not hear; they rushed on, trampling each other down 
in their furious haste, or, stumbling over the crumbling 
ruins, perished with the enemy. Fach exhorted the other, 
and each hurled his blazing brand into the inner part of the 
edifice, and then hurried to his work of carnage. The un- 
armed and defenceless people were slain in thousands; they 
lay heaped like sacrifices round the altar; the steps of the 
Temple ran with streams of blood, which washed down the 
bodies that lay about. 

Titus found it impossible to check the rage of the soldiery; 
he entered with his officers and surveyed the interior of the 
sacred edifice. The splendor filled them with wonder; and 
as the flames had not yet penetrated to the Holy Place, he 
made a last effort to save it, and springing forth, again ex- 
horted the soldiers to stay the progress of the conflagration. 
The centurion, Liberalis, endeavored to force obedience with 
his staff of office; but even respect for the emperor gave 
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way to the furious animosity against the Jews, to the fierce 
excitement of battle, and to the insatiable hope of plunder. 
The soldiers saw everything around them radiant with gold, 
which shone dazzlingly in the wild light of the flames ; they 
supposed that incalculable treasures were laid up in the Sanc- 
tuary. A soldier, unperceived, thrust a lighted torch between 
the hinges of the door; the whole building was in flames in 
an instant. The blinding smoke and fire forced the officers 
to retreat, and the noble edifice was left to its fate. 

It was an appalling spectacle to the Romans: what was it 
to the Jews? The whole summit of the hill which com- 
manded the city blazed like a volcano. One after anothem 
the buildings fell in with a tremendous crash, and were swal- 
lowed up in the fiery abyss. The roofs of cedar were like 
sheets of flame; the gilded pinnacles shone like pikes of red 
light; the gate towers sent up tall columns of flame and 
smoke. The neighboring hills were lighted up; and dark 
groups of people were seen watching in horrible anxiety 
the progress of the destruction; the walls and heights of 
the Upper City were crowded with faces, some pale with the 
agony of despair, others scowling unavailing vengeance. 
The shouts of the Roman soldiery as they ran to and fro, 
and the howlings of the insurgents who were perishing in 
the flames, mingled with the roaring of the conflagration and 
the thundering sound of falling timbers. The echoes of the 
mountains replied or brought back the shrieks of the people 
on the heights: all along the walls resounded screams and 
wailings: men who were expiring with famine rallied their 
remaining strength to utter a cry of anguish and desolation. 

The slaughter within was even more dreadful than the 
spectacle without. Men and women, old and young, insur- 
gents and priests, those who fought and those who entreated 
mercy, were hewn down in indiscriminate carnage. The 
number of the slain exceeded that of the slayers. The 
legionaries had to clamber over heaps of dead to carry on 
the work of extermination. John, at the head of some of 
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his troops, cut his way through, first into the outer court of 
the Temple, and afterward into the Upper City. Some of 
the priests upon the roof wrenched off the gilded spikes, 
with their sockets of lead, and used them as missiles against 
the Romans below. Afterward they fled toa part of the 
wall, about fourteen feet wide, where they were summoned 
to surrender; but two of them, Mair, son of Bulga, and 
Joseph, son of Dalai, plunged headlong into the flames. 

No part escaped the fury of the Romans. ‘The treasuries 
with all their wealth of money, jewels, and costly robes— 
the plunder which the Zealots had laid up—were totally 
destroyed. Nothing remained but a small part of the outer 
cloister, in which about 6000 unarmed and defenceless peo- 
ple, with women and children, had taken refuge. These 
poor wretches, like multitudes of others, had been led up to 
the Temple by a false prophet, who had proclaimed that 
God commanded all the Jews to go up to the Temple, where 
He would display His Almighty power to save His people. 
For during all this time false prophets, suborned by the 
Zealots, had kept the people in a state of feverish excite- 
ment, looking every moment for the appearance of the 
Great Deliverer. The soldiers set fire to the building ; 
every soul perished. 

The whole Roman army entered the sacred precincts, and 
pitched their standards among the smoking ruins; they 
offered sacrifice for the victory, and with loud acclamations 
saluted Titus as Emperor. Their joy was not a little en- 
hanced by the value of the plunder they had obtained, which 
was so great that gold fell in Syria to one-half its former 
value. The few priests were still on the top of the walls to 
which they had escaped. A boy emaciated with hunger 
came down on a promise that his life should be spared. 
He immediately ran to drink, filled his vessel, and hurried 
away to his comrades with such speed that the soldiers 
could not catch him. Five days afterwards the priests were 
starved into surrender; they entreated for their lives, but 
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Titus answered that the hour of mercy was past; they were 
led to execution. 

Much as had been gained, the work was not finished. 
The Upper City, higher than Moriah, enclosed by the orig- 
inal wall of David and Solomon, and on all sides precipitous 
except at the north, where it was defended by the wall and 
towers of Herod, was still to be taken. Titus tried a parley 
first through Josephus, and then in person, he standing on 
the east end of the bridge between the Temple and the 
Upper City, and John and Simon on the west end. His 
terms, however, were rejected, and no alternative was left 
him but to force on the siege. The whole of the lower part 
of the town—the crowded lanes, of which we have so often 
heard—was burned, in the teeth of a frantic resistance from 
the Zealots, together with the council-house, the repository 
of the records (doubtless occupied by Simon since its former 
destruction), and the palace of Helena, which were situated 
in this quarter—the suburb of Ophel under the south wall 
of the Temple, and the houses as far as Siloam on the lower 
slopes of the Temple mount. 

It took eighteen days to erect the necessary works for 
the siege; the four legions were once more stationed at the 
west or northwest corner, where Herod's palace abutted on 
the wall, and where the three magnificent and impregnable 
towers of Hippicus, Phasaélis, and Mariamne rose conspic- 
uous. This was the main attack. Opposite the Temple, 
the precipitous nature of the slopes of the Upper City ren- 
dered it unlikely that any serious attempt would be made 
by the Jews, and this part accordingly, between the bridge 
and the Xystus, was left to the auxiliaries. ‘The attack was 
commenced on the 7th of Gorpizus (about September 11), 
and by the next day a breach was made in the wall, and the 
Romans at last entered the city. During the attack John and 
Simon appear to have stationed themselves in the towers 
just alluded to; and had they remained there, they would 
probably have been able to make terms, as the towers were 
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considered impregnable. But on the first signs of the 
breach, they took flight, and traversing the city, descended 
into the Valley of Hinnom below Siloam, and endeavored to 
force the wall of circumvallation and so make their escape. 
On being repulsed there, they took refuge apart in some of 
the subterraneous caverns or sewers of the city. John 
shortly after surrendered himself; but Simon held out for 
several weeks, and did not make his appearance until after 
Titus had quitted the city. They were both reserved for 
the triumph at Rome. 

The city being taken, such parts as had escaped the 
former conflagrations were burned, and the whole of both 
city and Temple was ordered to be demolished, excepting 
the west wall of the Upper City, and Herod’s three great 
towers at the northwest corner, which were left standing as 
memorials of the massive nature of the fortifications, 

Of the Jews, the aged and infirm were killed; the children 
under seventeen were sold as slaves; the rest were sent, 
some to the Egyptian mines, some to the provincial amphi- 
theatres, and some to grace the triumph of the conqueror. 
Titus then departed, leaving the 1oth legion, under the 
command of Terentius Rufus, to carry out the work of de- 
molition. Of this Josephus assures us, that “the whole was 
so_ thoroughly levelled and dug up, that no one visiting it 
would believe that it had ever been inhabited.” During 
the whole siege the number killed was 1,100,000, that of 
prisoners 97,000. The number of those who lost their lives 
or their liberty in this exterminating war, and its previous 
massacres, stands as follows: killed, 1,356,460; prisoners, | 
1i@.147700..* 

As a monument of his great achievement Titus ordered 
that the whole of the western wall of the city with its three 
great towers of Hippicus, Phasaélis, and Mariamne should 
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be left standing. The remainder of the city was a heap of 
smoking ruins. Titus left a garrison in the towers named 
to prevent the Jews from regaining and fortifying the site 
of their capital. A number of Jews clung to the ruins with 
passionate devotion, and for half a century after the destruc- 
tion of the citysome of these might still be found in the 
neighborhood. The Emperor Hadrian visited Palestine 
about the year 130, and finding that the Jews were medi- 
tating another revolt banished them to Africa, and fortified 
Jerusalem to prevent its falling into their hands again. He 
had scarcely reached Rome, upon his return, however, when 
the nation rose in arms under a leader called Lar-Cocheba, 
er Cochbar, “Son of a Star,’ and sewed jerusalem) ‘ta= 
gether with fifty other fortified places, and a number of vil- 
lages. A large army was immediately sent against them, 
and their conquests were wrested from them one by one, 
Jerusalem itself was taken, the spirits of the insurgents 
being crushed by the falling in of the vaults on Mount Zion, 
and Lar-Cocheba was slain. Bether, their last stronghold, 
held out two years longer, but was taken at length on the 
fatal oth of August with fearful slaughter. 

Hadrian rebuilt Jerusalem and made it a Roman colony, 
forbidding all Jews, on pain of death, from appearing within 
sight of the city. He built a temple to Jupiter on the site 
of the Jewish Temple, and, according to Eusebius, erected a 
Temple of Venus on the site of the Holy Sepulchre as an 
insult to the Christian religion. 

During the next century Jerusalem was called by the 
name bestowed upon it by Hadrian, A¢lia Capitolina, “the 
former after the prenomen of the Emperor, and the latter 
in honor of Jupiter Capitolinus.” So common did the use 
of the new name become that the old one of Jerusalem was 
forgotten entirely beyond the limits of Palestine. So the 
time passed on until the reign of Constantine. Pilgrims 
had been coming to the Holy City for years to worship and 
pray at the places made memorable by the events of the 
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Saviour’s life, and now came the aged Impress Helena, 
whose journey resulted in the establishment of the “ Holy 
Places” whose claims we have already examined, and the 
finding of the true cross. ‘The number of pilgrims visiting 
the Holy City now continued to increase, and new Holy 
Places were from time to time discovered to satisfy the de- 
mands of this class. Constantine gave the Jews permis- 
sion to revisit their city upon certain conditions. 

Julian the Apostate, anxious to inflict upon Christianity 
what damage he could, gave the Jews leave to reoccupy 
Jerusalem and to rebuild their Temple. The children of 
Abraham were wild with delight. Multitudes came throng- 
ing the roads leading to Jerusalem, and funds were lavishly 
contributed from all parts of the civilized globe where the 
Jews were tobe found. “So great was the enthusiasm of the 
Israelites that their women took part in the work, and in the 
laps of their garments carried off the earth which covered 
the ruins of the Temple. But a sudden earthquake and 
whirlwind shattered the stones of the former foundations; 
the workmen fled for shelter to one of the neighboring 
churches, the doors of which were closed against them by an 
invisible hand, anda fire issuing from the Temple mount 
raged the whole day and consumed their tools. Numbers 
perished in the flames. Some who escaped took refuge in 
a portico near at hand, which fell at night and crushed them 
as they slept. Whatever may have been the coloring 
which this story received as it passed through the hands 
of the ecclesiastical historians, the impartial narrative of 
Ammianus Marcellinus, the friend and companion-in-arms 
of the emperor, leaves no reasonable doubt of the truth of 
the main facts that the work was interrupted by fire, which 
all attributed to supernatural agency. In the time of Chry- 
sostom, the foundations of the Temple still remained, to 
which the orator could appeal. The event was regarded as 
a judgment of God upon the impious attempt of Julian to 
falsify the predictions of Christ: a position which Bishop 
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Warburton defends with great skill in his treatise on the 
subject; but other writers of high authority regard it as a 
legend invented by superfluous and short-sighted zeal.” 

The discomfiture of the Jews was complete; and the re- 
sumption of their labors, could they have recovered from 
their panic, was forever broken off by the death of Julian. 

The Jews were now forbidden to enter the Holy City 
except once a-year, toweep overthe ruins-of the Temple 

Jerusalem was raised to the dignity of a Patriarchate by the 
Council of Chalcedon. Justinian, after his accession to the 
Imperial crown in A. D. 529, built a magnificent church in 
honor of the Virgin, in the southern part of the ancient 
Temple enclosure. In a. p. 611, the Persians under Chos- 
roes II. captured Jerusalem, putting large numbers of Chris- 
tians to the sword, destroying the churches, and carrying off 
the Patriarch into captivity. Fifteen years later, Heraclius re- 
conquered the provinces of Syria and Egypt, and Jerusalem 
was restored to the Christians. 

They did not retain it long, however, for in 636 the Mo- 
hammedans laid siege to the city, which, after a long de- 
fence, surrendered to the Khalif Omar. From this time 
until the middle of the tenth century, Jerusalem remained 
subject to the Mohammedans, being tributary to the Khalifs 
of Damascus and Bagdad. They respected the rights of 
the Christian inhabitants, and protected them against their 
followers. About the year 967 the Fatimites conquered 
Egypt and Syria, and made Cairo their capital. They 
began a severe persecution of the Christians. They de- 
stroyed the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and burned the 
Patriarch to death. Soon after a more lenient course was 
pursued towards the Christians until the accession of the 
mad Hakim, the third Fatimite Khalif. He renewed the 
persecutions, razed the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
endeavored to destroy the sepulchre itself. The church was 
rebuilt in 1048. 

In 1083 the Holy City passed into the hands of the Sel- 
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jukian Turks, who inflicted the severest cruelties upon the 
Christians, both pilgrims and residents. ‘These outrages, 
being related in Europe by the cloquent Peter the Hermit, 
who had been an eye-witness of many of them, aroused a 
storm of indignation, and arrayed the chivalry of Europe in 
a determined effort to wrest the Holy Sepulchre from the 
Infidels. A Crusade was organized. Jerusalem was taken 
by assault by the Christians on the 15th of July, 1099, on 
Good Friday, the anniversary of the Crucifixion. A fearful 
massacre ensued. Neither Jew nor Mohammedan was 
spared, and the historians declare that in the Temple enclo- 
sure the knights rode in blood up to the knees of their 
horses. The whole number who were killed that day is 
variously estimated at from 70,000 to 100,000. 

The Holy City remained in the possession of the Chris- 
tians for eighty-eight years. ‘The history of the Latin king- 
dom has been related elsewhere. New churches were 
built, and the city was well supplied with religious establish- 
ments. In 1188 the city was captured by Saladin. “ Jeru- 
salem was fallen, and the kingdom of the Christians was at 
last at an end. It had lasted eighty-eight years. It had 
seen the exploits of six valiant, prudent, and chivalrous 
kings. It was supported during all its existence solely by 
the strength and ability of its kings; it fell to pieces at 
once when its king, a poor leper, lost his authority with 
his strength. Always corrupt, always self-seeking, the 
Christians of the East became a by-word and proverb at 
last for treachery, meanness, and cowardice. It was time 
that a realm so degraded from its high and lofty aims should 
perish; there was no longer any reason why it should con- 
tinue to live; the Holy City might just as well be kept by 
the Saracens, for the Christians were not worthy. They 
had succeeded in trampling the name of Christian in the 
dust; the Cross which they protected was their excuse for 
every treachery and baseness which a licentious priest could 
be bribed to absolve. The tenets and preachings of their 
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faith were not, indeed, forgotten by them, for they had 
never been known; there was nothing in their lives by which 
the Saracens could judge the religion of Christ to be aught 
but the blindest worship of a piece of wood and a gilded 
cross; while the worst among them—the most rapacious, 
the most luxurious, the most licentious, the most haughty, 
the most periured, were the very men, the priests and the 
knights of the orders, sworn to chastity, to self-denial, to 
godliness.” * 

In 1217 the city was taken from the Saracens by the 
Turks; and in 1219 the Sultan of Damascus ordered the 
walls of the city, with the exception of those of the citadel 
‘and the Haram area, to be demolished for fear the Christians 
might again occupy it. This order was the occasion of great 
grief to the Mohammedan inhabitants, large numbers of 
whom abandoned Jerusalem. In 1229 it was restored to 
the Christians in consequence of the treaty with the Em- 
peror Frederick II., upon the express condition that the 
walls should not be rebuilt. In 1239, however, the Chris- 
tians began to rebuild the walls in defiance of the treaty. 
The Emir David of Kerak, indignant at this, seized the 
place, strangled the Christian inhabitants, and demolished 
the fortifications, including the citadel. In 1243, the city 
was again turned over to the Christians by treaty. In 1244, 
the Sultan of Egypt, having defeated the Christians at Gaza, 
seized the Holy City, and since that time it has remained in 
the Lan tls of the Moslems. Jerusalem rapidly sank into in- 
significance, the only event of importance in its subsequent 
history being its acquisition by the Ottoman Sultan Selim I. 
in A. p. 1517, since which time it has been a portion of the 
Turkish Empire. In 1832, Mohammed Aly, of Egypt, having 
overrun Syria, Jerusalem opened its gates to him without 
resistance. In 1840 it was restored to the Sultan. 


* Jerusalem, the City of Herod and Saladin, p. 360. 
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{N the general term Southern Palestine we include all 
that portion of the Holy Land which lay south of 
Samaria. After the Captivity and the return from 
Babylon, Palestine was divided into three great sec- 
tions, Judza on the south, Samaria in the centre, and Galilee 
on the north. Each of these extended from the Jordan 
Valley to the Mediterranean. When the people returned 
from Babylon, they spread themselves over the territory 
which anciently belonged to Simeon, Judah, Benjamin, and 
Dan, and over the rich maritime plain which had been the 
home of the ancient Philistines. To this region they gave 
the general name of Judzea, and were themselves afterwards 
known no longer as Hebrews, but as Judzi or jews. It is 
very difficult to define with exactness the northern boundary 
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of Judea, but it would seem to have passed from a point 
on the Jordan north of Jericho diagonally to Joppa, running 
along the mountains of Ephraim, south of Shiloh. When 
the Romans became masters of the Holy Land a large part 
of Samaria was included in the Province of Judzea, and the 
capital was located at Caesarea on the sea. For sake of 
convenience, however, we shall confine ourselves here to 
the ancient south country, included within the boundary just 
described, on the north, the Jordan and the Dead Sea on 
the east, the Desert of Et-Tih on the south, and the Medi- 
terranean on the west. This country is naturally divided 
into the fertile plain or lowlands along the sea, the dry south, 
the Wilderness of Judzea, and the hill country of the north. 

We have already given a general view of the peculiar 
characteristics of each of these divisions, and it is only neces- 
sary here to impress certain of them upon the reader by 
referring to them again. 

The dryness and barrenness of the whole region strikes 
the modern traveller with surprise, and in some minds sug- 
gests a doubt of the accuracy of the accounts of the Bible, 
which represent the Holy Land as a country of unusual 
fertility and with abundant resources for the support of a 
large population. Southern Palestine is very different to-day 
from what it was three thousand years ago. Then it was a 
well-wooded and well-watered country, with a good soil, and 
capable of sustaining a vast population. No doubt the ex- 
treme south was always dryer and more difficult of cultiva- 
tion than the remainder, but it was infinitely more fruitful 
than it is to-day, and the country steadily improved toward 
the northward. The destruction of the natural wood, and 
the centuries of neglect that have passed over the land since 
then have worked the change. The falling to ruin of the 
terraces which once supported the earth along the hill-sides, 
and clothed them with verdure, has given full sweep to the 
force of the winter rains, and has left large areas of naked 
rock where the olive and vine once flourished. There can 
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be little question that then the hills of Judaa were in this 
respect what the western slopes of Lebanon are now. The 
numerous ruins of citics and villages which lie scattered 
through the country attest the presence of an enormous 
ancient population, which was dependent upon the country 
for subsistence. It was indeed a goodly and a fruitful land 
into which the Israelites entered after their long wanderings 
in the Wilderness. Had they been true to their high destiny 
the sad change that has come over it would have been 
unknown, 

It is a sad and dreary country now—a land of ruins. 
The mountains of Judaea rise up gradually from the eastern 
verge of the maritime plain, forming, not a regular moun- 
tain chain like that of Lebanon, but a range of rounded 
rocky hills, which break down into dry tortuous valleys. 
The prevailing color of the landscape is a sad gray, and 
wherever the eye rests it lights upon a scene of desolation. 
Only the bright flowers that grow luxuriantly among the 
coarse gray and brown shrubbery with which the hills are 
covered, speak of life and beauty; all else is eloquent of ruin 
and death. Here and there vast masses of white rock crop 
out of the scanty soil, increasing the dreariness of the scene, 
and the rugged valleys which cut the face of the country in 
every direction have a stern and forbidding aspect. The 
most characteristic view is obtained from the summit of the 
Mount of Olives, where the eye ranges over an almost un- 
broken wilderness of white hills, stern and ragged cliffs, and 
dark valleys, burning under the fierce heat of the Syrian 
sun, and terminating at the dull leaden line of the Dead Sea, 
which can be seen in the far distance. 

The south was given to Simeon as an inheritance, that 
this fierce and lawless tribe might stand between Judah and 
the heathen tribes of the desert, and constitute an effectual 
guard for the southern frontier during the earlier years of 
the possession of the land. This location decided the future 
of the tribe. Cruel and restless in character, the children 
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of Simeon had little in common with their brethren. As 
time passed on they became more and more assimilated to 
their Bedawin neighbors of the desert, and “in the days of 
Hezekiah” lapsed wholly into barbarism, and wandered into 
the desert to seek pasture for their flocks, and “smote the 
tents” of the nomad tribes dwelling there, continuing their 
migration to Mount Seir, the range in which Petra is sit- 
uated, and drove out the Amalekite inhabitants, and occu- 
pied the country, thus disappearing as a tribe of Israel, and 
as dwellers in the Holy Land. (1 Chron. xxiv. 43.) 

The “hill country” was occupied by Judah and Benjamin. 
“Here the ‘Lion of Judah’ entrenched himself, 4ovodera 
the southern frontier of the Chosen Land, with Simeon, Dan, 
and Benjamin nestled around him. Well might he be so 
named in this wild country, more than half a wilderness, the 
lair of savage beasts, of which the traces gradually disap- 
pear as we advance imto the interior, Fixed “here me 
never dislodged, except by the ruin of the whole nation, ‘he 
stooped down, he couched as a lion, and as an old lion— 
who shall rouse him up?’ Throughout the troubled period 
of the Judges, from Othniel to Samson, Judah dwelt undis- 
turbed within those mountain fastnesses. In these gray 
hills, and in their spacious caverns, David hid himself when 
he fled to the mountains, like one of their own native part- 
ridvres, and, with his band of freebooters, maintained himself 
against the whole force of his enemy. ‘The tribes of the 
east and of the north were swept away by the Assyrian kings, 
Galilee and Samaria fell before the Roman conquerors, 
whilst Judah still remained erect—the last, because the most 
impregnable, of the tribes of Israel. 

“As in general, so also in the detailed features of the 
country, the character of Judah is to be traced. Here, more 
than elsewhere, are to be seen on the sides of the hills, the 
vineyards, marked by their watch-towers and walls, seated 
on their ancient terraces—the earliest and latest symbol of 
Judah. The elevation of the hills and table-lands of Judah 
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is the true climate of the vine, and at Hebron, according to 
the Jewish tradition, was its primeval seat. . . . A vineyard 
on ‘a hill of olives,’ with the ‘fence,’ and ‘the stones gathered 
out,’ and ‘the tower in the midst of it,’ is the natural figure 
which, both in the prophetical and evangelical records, repre- 
sents the kingdom of Judah. The ‘vine’ was the emblem 
of the nation on the coins of the Maccabees, and in the 
colossal cluster of golden grapes which overhung the porch 
of the second Temple; and the grapes of Judah still mark 
the tombstones of the Hebrew race in the oldest of their 
European cemeteries, at Prague. 

“But further, on these mountain tops were gathered all 
the cities and villages of Judah and Benjamin; in this re- 
spect contrasted, as we shall see, with the situation of the 
towns of the more northern tribes. The position of each 
is so like the other, that it is difficult to distinguish them 
when seen ; useless to characterize them in description.” * 

North of Judah was the territory of Benjamin, in which 
lay the Holy City, the capital of the kingdorn of Judah. The 
southern frontier of Benjamin ran through the Valley of 
Hinnom. The Benjamites should have driven the Jebusites 
from their stronghold, but though a bold and warlike tribe, 
they neglected to do so, and the heathen were left in pos- 
session until David dispossessed them and made Jerusalem 
a city of Judah. 

In the earlier days of the nation there seems to have been 
very little affection between Benjamin and Judah. It was 
the latter tribe that led the attack upon Benjamin in vindi- 
cation of the law, which had been outraged in the person 
of the Levite’s wife. In the earlier enumerations of the 
people Benjamin is always numbered with the children of 
Joseph, and the tribe fought by the side of Ephraim and Ma- 
nasseh under Deborah and Barak. Saul, the first king, was a 
- Benjamite, and it was long before the tribe became reconciled 
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to the transfer of the sceptre to Judah. Yet at the disrup- 
tion of the kingdom Benjamin remained faithful to the house 
of David (1 Kings xu. 21), and after the return from the 
Babylonish Captivity Judah and Benjamin are spoken of as 
the restored people (Ez. 1.5; 1. 1;.x. 9), and” then semees 
were the acknowledged leaders of the Jews. 

The territory of the tribe was peculiarly situated. It lay 
between Judah and Ephraim, forming a barrier between 
these rival tribes, and constituting afterwards a sort of de- 
batable ground between the Holy City and the Northern 
Kingdom. This position gave to the tribe an importance 
which it could not have commanded in any other way, being 
“numerically one of the smallest of the twelve. It held 
the mountain passes leading from Northern Palestine to the 
Southern Kingdom, and those debouching into the adjacent 
plains. Holding these passes, and secure in the lofty heights 
upon which they erected their strongholds, the hardy moun- 
taineers of “ Little Benjamin” could descend at will into the 
fertile plains of Philistia on the west, and to the Jordan Valley 
on the east. It was the strength of their position that enabled 
them to offer such a stubborn resistance to the combined 
strength of the nation in the struggle which grew out of the 
outrage upon the Levite’s wife. (Judg. xx., xxi.) 

The mountain passes of this portion of Palestine are 
deeply interesting. They run across the country, from east 
to west, and cut the line of the ancient as well as the modern 
road from Jerusalem to the north. The masters of these 
passes could, therefore, close this road at their pleasure. 
The passes naturally divide themselves into two groups— 
those leading from the Jordan Valley on the east, and those 
commanding the entrance into the Philistine plain on the 
west. 

“Jericho was the key of the eastern pass. From this 
point the most direct, and without doubt the ancient road, 
into the interior of the country, was through the deep ra- 
vine, now called the Wady Kelt, which, after receiving the 
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Wady Fowar, runs ultimately through a deep chasm into 
the Wady Suweinit, and then climbs into the heart of the 
mountains of Benjamin, till it meets the central ridge of the 
country at Bethel. Indefinite as this description, in our im- 
perfect state of information, must, necessarily, be, it agrees 
well with all the ancient notices of the communication be- 
tween Jericho and the interior, in the Old Testament. At 
the Christian era it was apparently superseded by the 
present road by Bethany to Jerusalem.” * — 

It was by this pass that Joshua, after the conquest of Jer- 
icho, reached the interior of the country, and captured Ai, 
which would seem to have been located somewhere near the 
head of Wady Suweinit. In this pass also occurred the 
adventure of the heroic Jonathan and his armor-bearer, who 
put the whole Philistine army to flight. (1 Sam. xiv.) 

The western passes in Beth-horon are not less important 
or famous than those of the eastern side, and are intimately 
connected with them. Communicating with them directly, 
an enemy advancing up the western pass could, if successful, 
easily secure the eastern, and it frequently happened that a 
force defeated in either of these passes would retreat down 
the other to the Jordan Valley or the Maritime plain. 

“The character of the descent from the hill country of 
Judzea into the plain of Philistia is very different from that 
of the precipitous ravines which lead down into the great 
depression of the Jordan. The usual route of modern trav- 
ellers from the western plain is a gradual ascent through 
the rounded hills, and deep, though not abrupt valleys, 
which, beginning at the ancient fortress, now called the 
‘Castle of the Penitent Thief, continues till it emerges on 
the open table land of Jerusalem; and it is probably some- 
where in this road, or its adjacent valleys, that we are to 
look for the scenes of the return of the Ark from the Philis- 
tines to Kirjath-jearim, and the Valley of the ‘ Terebinth,’ in 
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which their great rout took place, after David's victory over 
Goliath. But this was not the usual route in ancient times, 
nor is it the most important in its bearing on the general 
course of Jewish history. Irom the plain of Sharon a wide 
valley of corn-fields runs straight up into the hills which here 
assume something of a bolder and higher form than usual. 
This is the Valley of ‘Ajalon’ or ‘of Stags,’ of which the 
name is still preserved in a little village on its northern side, 
and of which the signification is said to be still justified by 
the gazelles which the peasants hunt on its mountain slopes. 
The valley is slightly broken by a low ridge, on which stands 
the village of Beit-Nuba. Passing by two more hamlets, 
Beit-Sireh and Beit-Sikhi, another ridge is crossed, and 
another village; and from thence begins a gradual ascent, 
through a narrower valley, almost approximating to the char- 
acter of a ravine, at the foot of which, though on an emi- 
nence, marked by a few palms, stands the village of Beit-ur- 
El-Tathi, whilst at the summit and eastern extremity of the 
pass stands the village of Beit-ur-El-Foka. This is the 
pass of the Upper and Nether Beth-horon, ‘the House of 
Caves, of which there are still traces, though perhaps not 
enough to account for so emphatic a name. From this 
point another descent and ascent leads to a ridge which 
commands the heights above El-Jib, the modern village 
which thus retains the name of Gibeon; and then once more 
a slight descent reaches that village, and from the village is 
mounted the high point, called Nebi-Samuel, from which is 
obtained the first view of Jerusalem and its wide table- 
land,” * 

It was in this defile that Joshua, hastening by his memor- 
able forced march up the eastern pass from Gilgal to the aid 
of the Gibeonites, won his brilliant victory over the com- 
bined forces of the five rulers of Southern Palestine—the 
Kings of Jerusalem, Hebron, Jarmuth, Lachish and Eglon— 
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that terrible battle to secure which for Israel the day seems 
to have been miraculously prolonged. (Jos. x.) Here also 
the heroic leader of the forlorn hope of Judah, the ever- 
glorious Judas Maccabzus, inflicted upon the Syrian army 
the crushing defeat which secured the independence of his 
country and the perpetuation of his religion. At a later 
period, the great Roman road from Czsarea to Jerusalem 
led through this pass, and here the army of Cestius Gallus 
met at the hands of the Jews the most signal defeat but one 
which a Roman army had ever experienced, being saved 
from total destruction only by the rapid approach of night. 

The mountain passes were not the only remarkable 
feature of the country of Benjamin. Bordering the high 
table-land, and even breaking its surface, is a series of com- 
manding heights, serving as a natural line of defence, and- 
for purposes of observation, each crowned with a ruined 
stronghold or a modern village, the successor of some an- 
cient habitation or fortress. Some of these were noted 
places in the old days of Israel, and in their location closely 
resemble the cities of Judah. Their names, too, were sig- 
nificant. Ramah meant “a high place;” Mizpeh, “the 
watchtower ;’’ and Gibeon, Gibeah, and Geba, each signified 
“2 Anil?” 

To the north of Judah and the west of Benjamin lay the 
territory of Dan, extending from the western passes of Ben- 
jamin to the sea, and breaking down into the rich plain of 
Philistia. South of Dan was the Philistine country. A line 
drawn east from Jaffa marks the northern boundary of this 
tribe. Dan’s territory was the smallest in extent of that of 
any of the tribes. It was only about eighteen miles in 
width, from east to west, and about twenty-four in length, 
from north to south. The Danites do not appear to have 
occupied that portion of their territory which bordered the 
sea. They confined themselves to the hills, and left the 
Philistines in possession of the plain, a negligence which was 
productive of great annoyance to the Israelites until David 
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subdued the hereditary foes of his race. In the time of the 
Judges, the little territory of Dan being already over- 
crowded, 600 families of this tribe emigrated to the north, 
and attacking the city of Laish, near Mount Lebanon, cap- 
tured it, and changed its name to Dan. (Judg. xvi.) The 
country of Dan was anciently very aaetan, and yielded large 
quantities of grain and fruits. 

The Philistine plain, including the lowland territory of 
Dan, extended from Jaffa to the desert, and from the hills 
of Judah and Benjamin to the Mediterranean. Along the 
sea it is bordered, as has been seen, by a wide strip of sand, 
along which are the sites of the ancient maritime cities of 
Philistia, of which Jaffa ts now the only seaport. Of these 
cities, Gath has disappeared, but Ekron, Ashdod, Gaza, and 
Askelon remain, and retain their old names. Back of this 
sandy strip is an exceedingly rich and undulating belt reach- 
ing from the sands to the foot of the hills of Judza. This 
is the “plain” or “Low Country” (Shefe/a) of the Old Tes- 
tament. Scattered throughout the entire area are small 
hills rising above the general level, each crowned with the 
remains of an ancient settlement. 

The Philistine inhabitants of this plain were a maritime 
nation, “ differing, it would seem, from the other great mari- 
time power of Phoenicia in the north, in the fact that, 
whereas, the Phoenicians were, so far back as history ex- 
tends, indigenous, the Philistines were emphatically ‘stran- 
gers’ (such is the meaning of the word, and so the LXX, 
translate it). They were ‘strangers’ from beyond the 
western sea,” and seem to have retained to a great extent 
their seafaring habits and their seafaring worship. Their 
country was the first part of Judza known to the Greeks, by 
whom it was called Palestine, “the country of the Philis- 
tines.” “It is a curious fact,” says Dean Stanley, “that 
from this foreign and hostile race the Holy Land acquired 


the name by which it is most commonly known in the 
Western World.” 
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“But the most striking and characteristic feature of Phi- 
listia is its immense plain of corn-fields, stretching from the 
edge of the sandy tract right up to the very wall of the 
hills of Judah, which look down its whole length from north 
tosouth. These rich fields must have been the great source 
at once of the power and the value of Philistia; the cause of 
its frequent aggressions on Israel, and of the unceasing 
efforts of Israel to master the territory. It was, in fact, a 
‘little Egypt.’ As in the earlier ages, the tribes of Pales- 
tine, when pressed by famine, went down to the Valley of 
the Nile, so, in later ages, when there was a famine in the 
hills of Samaria and the plain of Esdraelon, the Shunammite 
went with her household, ‘and sojourned in the land of the 
‘Philistines seven years.’ In that plain of corn, and those 
walls of rock, lies the junction of Philistine and Israelite his- 
tory, which is the peculiarity of the tribe of Dan. There are 
the fields of ‘standing corn,’ with vineyards and olives 
amongst them, into which the ‘three hundred jackals’ were 
sent down from the neighboring hills. In the dark open- 
ings here and there seen from far in the face of those blue 
hills, were the fortresses of Dan, whence Samson ‘ went 
down’ into the plain. Through these same openings, after 
the fall of Goliath, the Philistines poured back and fled to 
the gates of Ekron, and through these the milch-kine, 
lowing as they went, carried back the Ark to the hills of 
Judah.” * | 

~The modern inhabitants of Southern Palestine are Arabs. 
They may be divided into two classes, the Bcedawin or the 
wandering tribes who dwell in tents, and the /ed/ahin, who 
live in villages and cultivate the soil. The principal tribe 
of the Bedawin are the 77yéhah, the modern representatives 
of the ancient Amalekites. They roam along the southern 
frontier, their principal camping-places being at the wells of 
Beersheba and along the banks of Wady esh-Sheri’ah. 
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They do not confine themselves to their proper range, how: 
ever, and never omit to take advantage of an opportunity 
for making a sudden foray into the hill country of Judea, 
or the maritime plain when there is the prospect of securing 
the harvest of some Fellahin villaye or some booty worth 
the effort. They are inveterate robbers, and though nom- 
inally subject to the Turkish authorities own no law but their 
own wills. The same may said of each of the Bedawin 
tribes. 

The Fehdlin occupy the country from Beersheba to the 
Dead Sea, and are next to the 77yaéhah in location. ‘Their 
range extends as far north as I:ngedi. The Sheikh has a 
sort of permanent dwelling or head-quarters in the vicinity 
of Maon. 

The 7’aémirah are a more numerous tribe than the Je- 
halin, and occupy the country from Bethlehem and Tekoah 
to the Dead Sea. 

All these tribes own flocks and herds, and cultivate the 

soil to a limited extent, though they prefer to steal the har- 
vests and flocks of the lellahin. They rarely remain long 
in one place, but rove from point to point as their inclina- 
tions and the necessity of their flocks dictate. They all wear 
the same simple dress—a fefzyeh or head-cloth bound with 
a fillet of hair, a flowing aééa, or loose robe, and a tight- 
fitting under garment of coarse cloth, gathered at the waist 
with a leathern girdle, in which is stuck a row of cartridges 
in brass tubes. A long gun of a clumsy and ancient fashion 
slung over the shoulder, a knife stuck in the belt, and a 
heavy club, complete the outfit. 
_ The Bedawin jealously guard their country against intru- 
sion. A stranger may safely traverse their territory under 
the protection of an escort of their number, but to venture 
among them without such protection would be rash in the 
extreme. 

The Felahin dwell in permanent villages, and are regular 
cultivators of the soil. For this, reason they fancy them- 
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selves vastly superior to the Bedawin in civilization and 
general respectability; but a stranger finds it hard to ac- 
knowledge their claim. They are a wild, lawless set, rough, 
hardy, and athletic, and, as they generally go armed with 
gun and dirk, sometimes prove very troublesome to manage. 
Their settled habitations, however, give the government a 
hold upon them which it does not possess upon the Bedawin, 
but it must be confessed that they do not hold the Pasha or 
his subordinates in very great fear,and as for the Sultan, 
comparatively few of them have ever heard of him. The 
Fellahin’s natural enemies are the Bedawin, who are always 
on the alert for a chance to run off their flocks or steal their 
‘grain. Often when they have exhausted the grass and the 
herbage in their own ranges, the Bedawin will move into 
the more northern country, and settle down like a swarm 
of locusts upon the possessions of the Fellahin, covering and 
devouring with their camels, their flocks and their herds, 
every orchard, meadow, pasture, or green spot, and then 
pass on and leave them bare and blasted. In two or three 
days the peasant finds his entire substance devoured, and his 
house sacked; and in some sections so constant are these 
raids, so unfailingly do they accompany the harvest, that the 
peasants have lost heart, and have ceased to cultivate their 
fields. It seems impossible to stop these forays. Certainly 
the present feeble government is not capable of doing so. 
Even Rome found it impossible to stop them. 

The mode of travelling through Southern Palestine is 
primitive. Strictly speaking, there are no roads in the 
country. The “highways” are mere camel-tracks, and in 
the mountainous regions they are both difficult and danger- 
ous. ‘Travelling is performed by means of horses, donkeys 
and camels, the last being less frequently used than the 
others, 
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of Palestine, and is one of the most ancient cities in 
the world. By some it is believed to be older even 
than Damascus. It was originally called Kirjath 
Arba, “City of Arba,” from its founder, Arba, the father 
of Anak, and the ancestor of the giant Anakim. Subse- 
quently it was called Mamre, taking its name, no doubt, 
from Mamre, the Amorite, the friend and ally of Abraham, 
who was its sheikh in the days of that patriarch. 

It lies in a narrow valley—“the Valley of Eshcol’—in the 
midst of extensive vineyards which occupy the wady and 
climb up the surrounding hills. The direction of the ravine 
is from north to south, and the principal portion of the town, 
including the Great Mosque, lies on the eastern slope, which 
gives it a very striking and interesting appearance. Around 
the mosque lie the principal dwellings, the bazaars and places 
of business. The houses of the town are built of stone, are 
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very substantial and have flat roofs, on which are small 
cupolas, some having as many as two of these. The town 
is without walls, but each of the principal streets has a gate 
leading to the suburb. The only defence of the city is the 
castle or citadel, which is partly in ruins, It is situated near 
and to the north of the Great Mosque. 

The town is supplied with water from two pools. The 
larger of these, called the “Lower Pool,” is situated in the 
valley, south of the town, and is a square of 135 feet on 
each side, is fifty feet deep, and is faced with large hewn 
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stones. The other lies to the north of the principal quarter, 
and is eighty-five feet long, fifty-five feet wide, and eighteen 
feet deep. These works are of great antiquity, and Dr. 
Robinson thinks that one of them was probably the “ Pool 
of Hebron” by which David hanged up the assassins of his 
rival Ishbosheth. (2 Sam. iv. 12.) 

The population of Hebron is estimated at about 8000, in- 
cluding about 4oo Jews. The inhabitants are all Moham- 
medans with this exception, and among the most fanatical 
and disagreeable of their class. Their industry is confined 
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to the manufacture of wine, water-skins, and ornaments and 
lamps of glass. ‘The glass-works of Hebron date from the 
fifteenth century. ‘Their products are principally exported 
to Lyvypt, where there is a ready market for them. ‘The 
grapes of the “Valley of Eshcol”’ in which the town ts situ- 
ated have been famous for more than twenty-five centuries, 
and are among the most delicious and abundant in the Holy 
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MOSQUE AT HEBRON AND PART OF THE TOWN. 


The principal edifice is the Great Mosque, or Haram, 
which rises high above the houses of the place, and forms 
the most conspicuous object in any view of Hebron. It isa 
large quadrangle, 198 feet long, 112 feet wide, 50 feet high, 
and open at the top. The walls are constructed of immense 
stones, from twelve to thirty-eight feet in length. The 
stones are bevelled or grooved to a depth of two inches, 
and this gives to.the exterior wall the appearance of being 
laid in panels. Along the outer walls are also rows of 
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pilasters, without capitals, supporting a plain cornice. The 
walls rise eight or ten feet above this cornice, and at each 
corner is a small turret or minaret. There are no windows 
in the wall. The entrances are at the northeastern and 
northwestern corners, “where a long and broad flight of 
steps of very gentle ascent, built up and covered along 
each side of the building externally, leads to a door in each 
wall opening to the court within.” 

The outer walls support an elevated platform, composed 
partly of masonry and partly of the natural rock. The en- 
trance is guarded by an iron door, which admits one to a 
small vestibule, opening upon the court of the Haram, which 
is paved with polished stones. In one corner of the court- 
yard some young palm trees are growing. At the southern 
end of the court stands a Gothic building, now used as a 
mosque, but originally a Christian church, and which Mr, 
Fergusson thinks dates from the Crusades. “Crossing the 
outer portico we enter a small dingy chamber—a part of 
the inner portico or northex; and here on the right and 
left are massive silver gates, leading into the chapels of 
Abraham and Sarah respectively. They are gloomy, and 
contain cenotaphs covered with carpets of green silk. We 
now enter the mosque—a large and lofty building, with nave 
and aisles separated by clustered columns supporting a 
groined roof. Immediately to the right, on entering, we 
observe ‘a sort of tabernacle over a round brass boss about 
seven inches in diameter ;’ this covers a hole which pierces 
the natural rock into the cave underneath. Lord Bute says: 
‘Down through this hole hung a coarse iron lamp, with a 
glass and two flaring wicks, which shed a bright light. This 
light fell on the rough rocky floor of the cave, littered over 
with small oblong billets of white paper, not more, I should 
think, than twelve feet below my face.’ Beyond this, on the 
right and left, between the massive columns, are seen the 
shrines and tombs of Isaac and Rebekah—ugly buildings 
ike low cottages.’ 
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“In the southeastern angle of the mosque is a tablet with 
a Greek inscription, said to have been taken out of the cave. 
The Mihrab is in the centre of the southern end. To the 
west of it is the AZnzdar, or pulpit; and ‘just west of this is a 
second tabernacle, like the one over the hole into the cave, 
covering a trap door of stone in two Icaves, the lesser fast- 
ened down with iron clamps. ‘This is the door of the cave, 
and I was informed (from tradition) that there was under it 
a stair which entered the cave about the place of the nearest 
pillar.’ The mosque has some rich stained glass windows.” * 

On the north side of the mosque, and across the open 
court, is a small vestibule in which are the tombs of Jacob 
and Leah. 

The Mohammedans do not claim that the real tombs of 
the patriarchs lie above ground in the enclosure. They are 
in the Cave of Machpelah, which lies under the mosque, and 
which is evidently that which Abraham purchased for a burial- 
place for himself and his children. No Christian or Jew is 
admitted to the mosque, and none but the faithful are 
allowed to enter the cave. The Mohammedans guard it so 
jealously from persons of other creeds, that there is no 
reliable description of it to be had. It is most probable, 
however, that an intelligent examination would reveal the 
tombs, and perhaps the remains of some of the patriarchs. 
We know that the body of Jacob was embalmed in Egypt 
before being carried to Palestine, and it is possible that this 
at least may still remain in the cave. The Jews regard this 
cave as the burial-place of their great ancestors, and treat it 
with the profoundest veneration. They are permitted by 
their Mohammedan masters to approach a portion of the 
exterior wall of the Haram, near the staircase, at which the 
natural rock is visible, and this they kiss and wail over as 
at the Temple at Jerusalem. 

The only Europeans who have ever been permitted to 
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enter the Haram enclosure are Ali Bey, a Spanish renegade; 
an Italian named Giovanni Finatti; the Prince of Wales and 
his suite (among whom was Dean Stanley), in 1862; Mr. 
Fergusson; and the Marquis of Bute, in 1866. 

Hebron is one of the four “ Holy Cities” of the modern 
Jews. They have a school anda synagogue. “So far as 
concerns their general condition of thrift, cleanliness, and 
welfare,’ says Dr. Robinson, “the Jews of Hebron seem to 
be far better off than their brethren in Jerusalem or else- 
where in the Holy Land.” 

The history of Hebron is deeply interesting. It constituted, 
together with its vicinity, the favorite camping-ground of the 
patriarchs. Abraham clung to it with a marked fondness, 
and some of the principal events of his life are associated 
with the place. In the outskirts of the town was the oak 
under which his tent was pitched, and the surrounding hills 
were covered with the flocks and herds in which he was very 
rich. He was sojourning here when he received the news 
of the sack of Sodom and the capture of his nephew Lot, 
which he avenged so signally. It was here, too, that he 
received the visit from the Angels of the Lord, who prom- 
ised him an heir and informed him of the approaching doom 
of the “Cities of the Plain;” and it was close by that the 
Patriarch made the remarkable intercession with the Almighty 
which would have resulted in the reprieve of the wicked 
cities if ten righteous men had been found in them. Sarah 
died at Hebron, and Abraham purchased the Cave of Mach- 
pelah—the “ Double Cave””—from Ephron the Hittite, as a 
place of burial for her and for his family. Sarah was first 
laid in it, and was followed by Abraham himself. Isaac and 
Rebekah, and later on, Leah, and finally Jacob, were all 
buried in this cave. In the days of Josephus their tombs 
were known and honored. He describes them as constructed 
of the “most beautiful marble, and of exquisite workman- 
ship.” 

Upon the conquest of the Promised Land by the Israelites, 
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Hebron was taken and given to Caleb. It subsequently 
became one of the six cities of refuge, and consequently a 
possession of the Levites. It was made the first capital of 
his kingdom by David, and he reigned here seven years 
previous to the transfer of the seat of government to Jeru- 
salem. It perished in the wars with Nebuchadnezzar, but 
after the return from Babylon it was rebuilt and occupied 
by the Jews. The Edomites captured it at a later date, but 
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were driven out by Judas Maccabeeus. During the Crusades 
it was the seat of a Latin bishopric. It has been in the hands 
of the Moslems since 1187. 

About two miles to the northwest of the town, in the 
valley, is a large terebinth, known to travellers as “Abra- 
ham’s Oak.” It stands in the midst of vineyards, apart from 
all other trees, and in an unusually level and smooth area. 
Close by is a well of good water. These attractions make 
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the place a favorite camping-ground. The tree is one of 
the finest specimens of its kind in Palestine. It measures 
twenty-three feet in circumference, but is evidently not as 
old as the tradition would make it, which declares that it 
was under this magnificent oak that the tent of the patriarch 
was pitched. 

By the direct route, Hebron is about seven hours distant 
from Jerusalem. During the Roman occupation of Judza 
these two points were connected bya good road, but though 
the line of this thoroughfare is still well defined, the road 
itself has disappeared. Only a rough and difficult path 
leads up to the Holy City now. 

In less than an hour after leaving Hebron, by the Jerusa- 
lem road, the traveller reaches the open country, leaving 
the valley and its vineyards behind, and in a little while 
arrives at the path which leads off to the right to Tekiva, 
the ancient Zefoa. Lying along this path is a range of 
ruins of massive walls, called by the natives Ramet el-Khihl. 
The Jews of Hebron call the ruins “the House of Abraham,” 
and believe that it was here that the Patriarch set up his tent 
when in the netghborhood of Hebron. “There can be little 
doubt,” says Dr. Porter, “that this is the spot mentioned by 
Eusebius, Jerome, and other writers in the early centuries 
of our era, as that on which the supposed oak of Abraham 
stood.” 

In about half an hour after passing these ruins, which lie 
at a little distance from the Jerusalem road, a hill is seen 
about half a mile to the right of the road, called Neby 
Yanas, behind the summit of which is the hamlet of Hulhal, 
which occupies the site of the F/a/hu/ mentioned in Joshua 
(xv. 58) as one of the cities of Judah. Twenty minutes 
farther on, on the left of the road, is a half-ruined tower, 
called Beit Star, which Dr. Robinson supposes to be the - 
site of the ancient Beth-zur. (Joshua xv. 58.) 

For the next three hours the road winds through the 
broken and picturesque hill country of Judaa. Narrow and 
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rugged valleys are crossed, which stretch away to the right, 
and lose themselves in the far distance in the Wilderness 
of Juda. Broken ridges of limestone stretch across the 
path, over which the traveller toils wearily. The hills on 
every hand are covered with dwarf oaks, and other stunted 
trees, and wherever the eye turns it rests upon the ruins 
of the lines of terraces along the hill-side, as cloquent of the 
past fertility as of the present desolation of this region. 

At last, having gained the crest of a rocky ridge, the 
traveller sees at his feet a broad valley stretching away, and 
abounding in fragrant shrubbery. In the middle of the glen, 
and just where the valley begins to contract, are three 1m- 
mense stone reservoirs, called by the natives e/-Burdék, “the 
tanks.” These are the famous “Pools of Solomon,” from 
which the Temple at Jerusalem was supplied with pure 
water. They are partly excavated in the rock-bed of the 
valley, and partly constructed of huge stones, carefully 
hewn; and are arranged so that the bottom of the upper 
pool is higher than the top of the second, and the bottom 
of the second higher than the top of the third. The second 
pool is situated 160 feet distant from the first ; and the third, 
248 feet from the second. The upper pool is 380 feet in 
length, 25 feet in depth, with an average breadth of 232 
feet. The length of the middle pool is 423 feet; its depth 
39 feet; and its average breadth 232 feet. The lower pool 
is the largest of all, being 582 feet long, 50 feet deep, and 
207 feet wide at the east, and 148 feet wide at the western 
end. 

These pools were supplied with pure water from a spring 
in the open field some distance up the valley to the north- 
west. “The only visible mark is a circular opening like the 
mouth of a well, generally covered with a large stone. This 
hole opens, at a depth of about twelve feet, into a vaulted 
chamber, fifteen paces long by eight broad. Adjoining it is 
another smaller apartment; both being covered with ancient 
stone arches. . The water springs up at four different places, 
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from which little ducts carry it into a basin; and it then flows 
through a large subterranean passage to a place at the north- 
west corner of the upper pool. Here the stream is divided, 
a portion flowing into a vault twenty-four feet by five, and 
thence through a square duct at the side into the upper 
pool. The remainder of the water is carried by an aqueduct 
along the hill-side north of the pools, but so arranged as to 
send a portion off into the second and third ; it then descends 
rapidly till it meets the aqueduct issuing from the lower end 
of the lower pool, and runs by Bethlehem in a winding 
course to Jerusalem. The object of this complicated system 
was probably to secure a constant supply of water for the 
' Holy City, perhaps the Temple; and that it might be as pure 
as possible, it was drawn direct from the fountain-head. 
When the fountain yielded more than was needed, the sur- 
plus passed into the pools; and when it yielded too little, it 
was augmented from the pools. Another aqueduct from 
the valley, farther south, brought at one time a supply to 
the lower pool.” 

There is no reference in the Bible orin the workemar 
Josephus to these aqueducts in connection with the water 
supply of Jerusalem. “There was, however, a city near 
Bethlehem, called Evham, fifty stadia from Jerusalem, which, 
according to Josephus, had gardens and rivulets of water, 
and to which Solomon was in the habit of taking a morning 
drive. From hence, say the Rabbins, water was conveyed 
to the Temple.” 

The valley in which the pools are situated is the Wady 
Urtas, and takes its name from the little village of Urtas, at 
its lower end. This isa modern hamlet built among the 
ruins of an ancient settlement, which Dr. Robinson thinks 
marks the site of the Z/am, or Etam, built by Rehoboam. 
(2 Chron. xi. 6.) Dr. Porter suggests that this may be the 
Etam to whose rock Samson retired after avenging the 
death of his wife and her father at the hands of the Philis- 
tines. (Judges xv.) 
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The road to Jerusalem passes to the west of the village 
of Urtas. Let us turn off from it, pass the ruined village, 
and move down the Wady Urtas to the southeast, towards 
the Wilderness of Judwa. The scene grows wilder and 
sterner as we advance. The pleasant shrubbery, and the 
sparkling stream of the upper part of the valley, give place 
to a dry, gravelly soil, and the valley narrows, and the rocky 
banks rise steeply from the torrent bed. Tor more than an 
hour the road lies down the ravine, and then turns abruptly 
to the right and crosses a spur of the range of hills, and 
descends to the southward, until it reaches a wild gorge 
which is littke more than a huge fissure in the mountain 
side. The sides are almost perpendicular, and are rugged 
and broken, rising up 400 or 500 feet above the narrow 
bed of the ravine, which is filled with huge masses of rock 
which have fallen from above. On the left hand, in a large 
cleft in the mountain side, and high above the torrent bed, 
are the ruins of Khureitiin, consisting of the remains of a 
square tower and other structures of large hewn stones. 
On the same side of the valley, about 100 yards lower down, 
is the great cave which constitutes the chief attraction of 
the ravine, and which, according to the monks, is the Cave 
of Adullam, in which David took refuge after his attempt 
to deceive the Philistines of Gath by feigning madness, 

“Tt has been argued against its locality,” says Dr. Porter, 
“that there was a town called Adullam in the plain near the 
borders of Philistia (Josh. xv. 35); but still we are not sure 
that the Cave of Adullam was near the town of Adullam,; and, 
indeed, it is not very likely that David, after he had escaped 
from Gath, almost by a miracle, would take up his abode so 
near the Philistines, and in the plain, too, where his little 
band of freebooters would be constantly exposed to the 
attacks of superior numbers.” 

From Khureitiin the road leads back the way we came, to 
Wady Urtas, which is crossed. Then climbing slowly the 
side of the valley for about twenty minutes longer, the path 
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reaches the base ofa singular hill, called by the Arabs Febel 
Fureidis, “Little Paradise Hill.” Looking around at the 
bare and desolate country in the midst of which it stands, 
one cannot help thinking that an Arab must have queer 
ideas of Paradise. Jebel Fureidis, or the Frank Mountain, 
is a truncated cone, which rises abruptly from the main 
ridge to a height of about 4oo feet. ‘The sides are steep 
and even, and appear to have been worked into their present 
shape by hand. A diagonal path, now so much worn as to 
be indistinct in some portions, gives access to the summit, 
which is circular, with a circumference of about 750 feet. 
Around the rim of this circle runs a wall constructed of mas- 
sive stones, but now in ruins, with a heavy round tower at 
the north, and a similar structure at the east, south, and 
west. In the centre of the enclosure is a hollow space, ex- 
cavated in the rock. The ruins evidently belong to the 
Roman period, and show that the structures of which they 
formed a part have not been retouched by any subsequent 
race. At the northwestern base of the hill are the ruins of 
a town of considerable size, and close by is a reservoir about 
200 feet square, with a mound in its centre. Traces of an 
aqueduct coming from the north may be seen. 

The name “Frank Mountain,” by which the Franks call 
the hill, is not known to the natives. It is derived from the 
tradition that the Christians had a stronghold here during 
the time of the Crusades, and held the place for forty years 
after they lost Jerusalem. There is no evidence of this, 
however. None of the histories of the time mention the 
place, nor do the ruins bear any trace of Christian occupa- 
tion. Most persons, we presume, will indorse the sensible 
conclusion of Irby and Mangles, that “the place is too small 
ever to have contained half the number of men which would 
have been requisite to make any stand in such a country; 
and the ruins, though they might be those of a place once 
defended by the Franks, appear to have had an earlier 
origin, as the architecture seems to be Roman.” 


~~ 


Dr. Robinson supposes that the hill and the ruins mark 
the site of the ancient /Zevodium, the fortress and city, 
erected by Herod the Great at a distance of about sixty 
stadia from Jerusalem, and not far from Tekoa. Josephus 
thus describes the place: “This citadel is distant from 
Jerusalem about three-score furlongs. It was strong by 
nature, and fit for such a building. It is a sort of moderate 
hill, raised to a farther height by the hand of man, till it was 
of the shape of a woman’s breast. It was encompassed 
with circular towers, and hath a straight ascent up to it, 
which ascent is composed of steps of polished stones, in 
- number two hundred. Within it are royal and very rich 
apartments, of a structure that provided both for security 
and for beauty. About the bottom there are habitations of 
such a structure, as are well worth seeing, both on other 
accounts, and also on account of the water which is brought 
thither from a great way off, and at vast expenses; for the 
place itself is destitute of water. The plain about this cita- 
del is full of edifices, not inferior to any city in largeness, 
and having the hill above it in the nature of a castle.”* To 
this stately fortress, years afterwards, the body of Herod 
was borne with royal pomp from Jericho, two hundred fur- 
longs distant, where he died, and here, “by his own com- 
mand, was he buried.” 

The Frank Mountain is the only eminence that rises up 
conspicuously from the general level of the Wilderness of 
Judzea, and from it the most extensive view of that region 
is obtained. It stretches away far to the eastward and 
southward, bare, blasted, and ghastly in the blaze of the Syr- 
iansun. Notatree norashrub is to be seen. Only broken 
ridges, and the dark lines of the ravines which seam the 
country, meet the eye of the gazer, and through the gaps in 
the hills one can see at intervals the dull, leaden gleam of 
the waters of the Dead Sea, and beyond the sea the dark 
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wall of the Moab Mountains. Here and there, along the 
gray hill-sides, are the black tents of the Ta’ 4mirah Arabs, 
who roam through this region. Several miles to the south- 
west, seated on a commanding ridge, are the ruins of Tekoa, 
dimly visible against the sky. ‘That the country around the 
Frank Mountain was not always so desolate, the ruined 
terraces that line the hills in the direction of Wady Urtas 
and Bethlehem give evidence. 

It has been supposed by some that this hill is the Beth- 
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haccerem (“the House of the Vineyard”) mentioned in Jer. 
Viel @6 a beacon station; but this is a mere conjecture, 
arising probably from the proximity of the hill to Tekoa, and 
the fact that it is the only prominent object in this region. 
From the Frank Mountain, the route leads to the north, 
through the little village of Beit Ta’mr, which stands on a 
bold ridge of white limestone rock. It is a mass of ruins, 
but is occupied by a band of Ta’Amirah Arabs, who, though 
tolerably well armed, seem to be too poor to possess tents 
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of their own, and are thus forced to dwell amid these ruins. 
From the village the road passes down into the wild Wady 
et-la’amirah, and in about an hour and a quarter after 
leaving the Frank Mountain, the traveller reaches the vi- 
cinity of Bethlehem, riding for the last quarter of an hour 
amid terraced hills, covered with foliage and the fruitful vine 
and olive, which afford a delightful contrast to the dreary 
region that has been left behind. 

The town of Bethlehem lies on a narrow ridge, which 
breaks away to the eastward from the central mountain 
range, and falls off on the northeast and south into deep, 
wild valleys, the slopes of the hill being formed into large 
and steep terraces, which are laid off with the regularity of 
steps, and are well kept and carefully cultivated. The town 
consists of a single main street, at the eastern end of which, 
on the brow otf the hill, and separated from the rest of the 
houses by a wide open space, stands the Great Convent, a 
massive structure, which includes the Church of the Nativity 
and three convents, belonging to the Latins, Greeks, and 
Armenians respectively. Bethlchem is one of the cleanest 
places in the East; and its women are celebrated for their 
beauty, which is of a European rather than an Eastern type. 
The inhabitants number about 3000, and are all Christians. 
There was formerly a \lohammedan quarter, but it was de- 
stroyed in 1834, by Ibrahim Pasha, asa punishment for the 
rebellion of the inhabitants. The houses are small, but are 
solidly built, and the town has a generally more respectable 
air than is characteristic of the villages of Palestine. The 
inhabitants belong entirely to the peasant class, and depend 
upon the cultivation of their fields and vineyards for their 
support. The only articles of commerce made here are 
crucifixes, rosaries, and models of the Holy Sepulchre 
carved out of olive wood, and inlaid with mother of pearl. 
They are a restless, turbulent set, these Bethlehemites, 
prone to quarrel with their neighbors, and sometimes give 
considerable trouble to the authorities of Jerusalem. 
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The Convent is the usual resting-place of travellers in 
Bethlehem, and is the only attraction of the town. It stands 
at the extreme eastern end of the town, on the brow of the 
hill, and is a plain, ugly building, with nothing remarkable 
about it but its @reat size and enormous strength. ‘The 
three Convents into which the establishment is divided are 
unattractive and uncomfortable. The Church of the Na- 
tivity constitutes the principal portion of the establishment, 
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THE GATE OF BETHLEHEM. 


and stands over the grotto which the monks declare to be 
the stable in which the Saviour was born. ‘This grotto was 
honored as early as the second century, and in a. D. 327 the 
Empress Helena built over it the splendid basilica which 
remains to-day in a ruined condition. The church is about 
120 feet long by 110 feet wide, and is divided into a nave 
and four aisles by rows of Corinthian columns of marble. 
These pillars, Dr. Porter thinks, must have been taken from 
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some more ancient building, “perhaps the porches of the 
Temple at Jerusalem.” The pavement is broken, the mo- 
saics that once adorned the wall have almost disappeared, 
and the entire church 1s falling into ruin. Being the common 
property of the various sects, it is neglected by all, and is 
frequently the scene of disgraceful disturbances. The choir, 
which stands immediately over the crypt, is cut off from the 
nave of the church by a wall, and is divided into two chapels, 
one of which belongs to the Greeks, and the other to the 
Armenians. A winding staircase leads from each chapel to 
the “Grotto of the Nativity” below. There is a third stair- 
way leading to the Grotto from the Latin Church of St. 
Catherine, which lies behind the choir. It is a narrow, | 
vaulted building, with a recess on each side like a transept. 
Visitors usually enter the Grotto from the Latin chapel. 
The steps are hewn in the rock, and are lighted by a feeble 
lamp which stands in a niche on the right hand before a 
picture of the Virgin. “The staircase leads to a low vault, 
on entering which we turn suddenly to the nght into a long, 
narrow passage. Proceeding a few steps, we have on the 
right the altar and tomb of St. Eusebius—not the historian. 
Passing this, we enter a small oblong chamber, extending 
north and south at right angles to the passage. ‘Taking 
first the south end, we have on the east side the altars and 
tombs of Sts. Paula and Eustachia (her daughter); with a 
rude picture of the two saints over it. Opposite this, on the 
west, is the tomb of St. Jerome, having over it a portrait of 
the great father resting ona lion. From the north end of 
the chamber we ascend by three steps to another square 
vault, some twenty feet on each side, and nine high, sur- 
rounded by a stone dais. This is the study of Jerome— 
now a chapel with an altar on its eastern side, and an old 
painting above it, representing the saint writing and the lion 
at his feet. 

“Returning to the chapel we first entered, we observe on 
its eastern side, behind a massive column, an altar said to 
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mark the spot where 20,000 children, which ts the number, 
the monks assert, murdered by Ilerod’s order, were buried, 
now called for this reason ‘he Altar of the Innocents. A rude 
painting over it represents the massacre.” 

On the south side of the Chapel of the Innocents is the 
Chapel of Joseph, raised five steps above the level of the 
first-named chapel. It is a narrow vault, and very small, 
and is believed by the monks to mark the place to which 
Joseph retired at the moment of the Nativity. A crooked 
passage, about twenty-six feet in length, leads from it to the 
west end of the Chapel of the Nativity. 

This is the holiest place in Bethlehem, and consists of a 
low vault, about thirty-eight feet long by eleven feet wide, 
and is evidently hewn in the rock. At the east end is a 
semi-circular niche, said to mark the precise spot where our 
Lord was born. A marble slab is set in the floor, and in- 
scribed with the words, “Mice De Virgine Maria Fesus 
Christus Natus Fst’ —“ Here Jesus Christ was born of the 
Virgin Mary.” A silver star forms the centre of the slab, 
and around it are suspended sixteen silver lamps, which are 
kept burning always. The sides of the niche are decorated 
with little gilt pictures. A plain altar stands over the star. 
It is common to all the sects, and is dressed by each accord- 
ing to its own ritual at the celebration of mass. At the south 
side of the Chapel of the Nativity is the Prasepium, or 
Chapel of the Manger. The manger, which is now repre- 
sented by a marble trough, is at the west side. The Latins 
state that the real manger was carried away long ago, and is 
now in the Church of Santa Maria Maggiore at Rome. A 
painting of the Adoration of the Shepherds hangs over the 
manger. On the opposite side is the spot where the Wise 
Men stood, marked by a painting commemorating that 
event. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that there is no evidence of 
a trustworthy nature identifying this grotto with the birth- 
place of the Lord. That He was born at Bethlehem, and in 
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a stable, we know; but, judging from the location and gen- 
eral character of the place, it is hardly probable that this 
grotto should have been used asa stable, or that it was here 
that the Lord was born. 

In the side of the hill, below the Convent and beyond the 
walls, there is a cave excavated in the chalky rock. The 
tradition has it 
that the Virgin 
with the infant 
Jesus inwler 
arms once took 
shelter here from 
the rain, and a 
| few drops of her 
| milk happening 
j to fall upon the 
# floor miraculous- 
ly whitened the 
= whole rock. The 
Re= chalk is believed 

«| by both Chris- 
N@| tiansand Moham- 
medans to have 
the power of re- 
viving and = in- 
aig creasing the flow 
of woman’s milk. 
It is dissolved in 
water, which is drank by those desiring to be benefited by 
it. Bits of the rock are sold all over Europe, and in Asia 
and Africa. 

About a mile or more to the east of the Convent is an 
enclosed field in which is a grotto, believed by the monks 
to be the place where the shepherds watched their flocks by 
night when the angels announced to them the birth of the 
Lord Jesus. (Luke ii. 8.) In the vicinity they show you the 
village in which they say the shepherds dwelt. 


ANGELS ANNOUNCING THE BIRTH OF THE SAVIOUR. 
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But it is not in its traditions that the interest of Bethlehem 
lies. Its authenticated history is deeply absorbing, and the 
appearance of the town and its surroundings cannot fail to 
impress the traveller profoundly. Though it is ‘little 
among the thousands of Judah,” it is second in interest to 
Jerusalem alone. Since the days of the patriarchs it has 
been a place of note, and its site has been carefully kept in 
remembrance. Since the days of the Saviour it has been 
visited by an almost uninterrupted succession of travellers. 

The present name of the town, Let Lahm (“House of 
Flesh’’), is identical with the ancient Bethlehem (“House of 
Bread”). It was anciently called Bethlehem Judah, to dis. 
tinguish it from another town of the same name in Zebulun 
(Josh. xix. 15). It was also known as Ephratah, or Ephrath, 
“the fruitful.” 

It is first mentioned in the Bible in the simple and beau- 
tiful account of the death and burial of Rachel, the beloved 
wife of Jacob. Journeying from beyond the Jordan, with 
his family, his flocks and his servants, Jacob, a rich Arab 
sheikh, was going to Hebron, where dwelt his father, Isaac, 
from whom he had been separated for many years. As the 
caravan wound over the hills, descending from Mar Elias to 
Ephrath, then a possession of the Canaanites, Rachel, the 
favorite wife of Jacob, was seized with the pangs of child- 
birth, which for the time put an end to the journey. In the 
camp hastily formed for her comfort was born her youngest 
son, whom she called Benoni, “son of my sorrow,” and whom 
Jacob subsequently named Benjamin, “son of my right 
hand.” Rachel died in giving birth to the child, and “was 
buried in the way to Ephrath, which is Bethlehem; and 
Jacob set a pillar upon her grave.” (Gen. xv. 20.) 

Four centuries later, Bethlehem comes once more into 
view as the place to which the widowed Naomi and the 
beautiful Ruth returned from the land of Moab; and it 
was in the fields below the convent that occurred the inter- 
views between the fair young Moabitish widow and Boaz, 
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the sheikh of the town, and the lineal descendant of the 
princely Judah. At the Gate of Bethlehem was performed 
the simple ceremony that made Ruth the wife of Boaz, and 
the ancestress of David, and so of David’s greater Son, and 
the mother of a royal race. 

Three generations later, Bethlehem was the home of 
Jesse, the grandson of Boaz and Ruth, and the youngest of 
whose children was David, a comely youth, slight of stature, 
and fair of face, with reddish hair and light eyes, such a 
youth as may even 
now be seen in the 
streets of Bethlehem. 
Being the youngest, 
he was naturally 
looked down upon, 
and was put to mind 
his father’s flocks, 
which roamed over 
the country between 
Bethlehem and _ the 
Wilderness—the 
| work of a slave. 
Fortunately for Da- 
vid his natural abili- 
ties enabled him to 
make good use of 
the task thus forced 
upon him. While in charge of the flock, he was his own 
master, and the dangers to which his charge was exposed 
developed in him qualities which made him subsequently a 
leader of men. He became an expert slinger, and in the 
defence of his flock showed the daring and self-reliance of a 
trained hunter and soldier, encountering and slaying single- 
handed the fiercest of wild beasts, and driving back the 
scarcely less fierce Bedawin in their forays upon his father’s 
possessions. He became hardened to fatigue, to hunger 
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and thirst, and indifferent to the elements. He explored 
the wilderness until every glen, every nook, every cave, 
became as familiar to him as the streets of Bethlehem. He 
learned to make lutes and harps, and became a skilful per- 
former upon them, beguiling the long watches of the night 
with his minstrelsy. Under the silent expanse of heaven, 
and in communion with the glittering stars, the poetic in- 
stinct of the young shepherd was aroused, and he learned 
to give utterance to the emotions of his soul in those ex- 
quisite Psalms which have made him for all time the sweet 
singer of Israel. The Psalms abound with evidences of — 
their origin. They are full of the influences of the night- 
watches amid the lonely wadies of the wilderness. The cat- 
tle and flocks, who were his constant companions, are all re- 
produced in his verse, which sparkles with the glory of 
night, and glows with the light of the morning star, and the 
rosy flush of dawn. You can hear in many of the Psalms 
the roar of the lion, the growl of the bear, the scream of the 
bird of prey, and the clash of resounding arms as the 
Bedawin marauders are driven back into the desert. In 
others, the pensive night-watcher takes the place of the 
hunter and the warrior, and the poem is but the expression 
of the thoughts inspired by the silent contemplation of the 
glittering sky, and of the infinite trust in Jehovah aroused 
by such meditations. 

While David was thus engaged, Bethlehem was startled 
by the sudden and unexpected appearance of the venerable 
Samuel, the Prophet of Jehovah, who came to choose a king 
from the house of Jesse, in the place of Saul. Summoning 
the keeper of the sheep from the fields, and passing by the 
older and more esteemed members of the household, the 
Prophet poured the consecrated oil upon the head of the 
neglected David, and anointed him to be king over Israel, 
by the selection of the Almighty. 

Later on, when Bethlehem was in the hands of the Philis- 
tines, occurred the heroic incident of the drawing of the 
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water from the “well of Bethlehem” by the three mighty 
men, in which their heroism and David’s magnanimity 
were so finely displayed. 

When David became King of Israel, Bethlehem began to 
be called “the City of David,” and this designation it ever 
afterwards retained. The field and home of Boaz and 
Jesse remained the property of the king, and the house in 
which he was born continued in his possession until in his 
old age he gave it away to Chimham, the son of Barzillai, 
the Gileadite (2 Sam. xix. 37, 38), and it remained in pos- 
session of Chimham’s descendants for many generations. 

Five hundred years later, Bethlehem was the scene of the 
last halt of the warriors and princes of Judah, who, fleeing 
from before Nebuchadnezzar, the terrible destroyer of their 
cityand Temple, paused here to take counsel of the Prophet 
Jeremiah, only to reject the word of the Lord as delivered 
from his lips, and to rush headlong to the destruction against 
which they were warned. 

From that time we hear no more of Bethlehem until the 
occurrence of the greatest and most glorious event of its 
history, the birth of the Lord Jesus Christ. Since then, 
though small and humble, it has been one of the most con- 
spicuous places on the globe. While the names of the 
stately cities of old have almost disappeared, and are known 
only to the learned, the name of Bethlehem is lisped and 
the swect story of its first Christmas known to every child in 
the civilized world. 

After the establishment of Christianity, Bethlehem became 
one of the centres of the pilgrimages made to the holy 
places of Palestine. Helena built a magnificent church 
over the supposcd site of the Nativity, and, later on, Jerome 
became a resident of the place, and made here his famous 
translation of the Bible into the Latin tongue. Upon the 
approach of the Crusaders to Jerusalem, the town was sur- 
rendered to them by the Christian inhabitants. In 1110 it 
was made the seat of a bishopric, which fell with the Latin 
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kingdom, though the title was long retained by the Roman 
Church. 

Bethlehem is less than two hours’ ride from Jerusalem. 
After leaving the former place, one sees at a short distance 
from Bethlehem, and to the lett of the road, a pretty valley, 
on whose western slope stands the village of Beit Jala, now 
the seat of the Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem, and a large 
church. 

Farther up the valley, half a mile from Bethlehem, is a 
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small white building with a dome. It is of modern con- 
struction, but marks the sepulchre of Rachel, the wife of the 
patriarch Jacob, and the mother of Joseph and Benjamin. 
Three thousand years ago they laid her to rest in the valley, 
and since then her memory and her tomb have been kept in 
grateful remembrance. Christian, Jew, and Mohammedan 
all unite to establish the authenticity of the sepulchre, of 
which indeed there can be no question. Once a year the 
Jews of the Holy City, headed by their Rabbi, come in pro- 
cession down the dusty highway to the tomb of Rachel, to 
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pray and to wail over the departed glories of their race. 
The interior of the building is a square room, in the middle 
of which is the grave, marked by a plain Mohammedan 
tomb. The walls are naked, and are covered with a number 
of inscriptions, many of them in Hebrew. 

Dr. Porter thinks that Beit Jala is the ancient Zelzah 
mentioned by Samuel in sending Saul away after he had 
anointed him king. (1 Sam. 1x., x.) 

Half an hour from Rachel's tomb is the Convent of Mar 
Elias, the road to it winding along the side of a rocky hill, 
and affording a fine view of Bethlehem and the surrounding 
country. The convent stands on the summit of a steep hill, 
and is a large, heavy edifice of gray stone, surrounded by a 
high wall. There is not much to attract the traveller at this 
place, the principal sight being a slight depression in the 
surface of a smooth rock opposite the gateway, somewhat 
resembling the human form. Here, the monks tell you, 
Elijah the Tishbite, weary and worn with hunger, in his 
flight from Jezebel, lay down, and was ministered to by 
angels. 

From the summit of the hill Jerusalem for the first time 
breaks upon the pilgrim’s sight. First the white buildings 
that crown Mount Zion rise up against the sky line; to the 
right of these are the domes of Kubbet es-Sukhrah and 
E]-Aksa; and beyond these the Mount of Olives looms up, 
its position marked by the little minaret that rises from its 
crest. The Hill of Evil Counsel breaks the view, and hides 
a large portion of the city. 

It was from this point that the Crusaders first beheld the 
Holy City. ‘Their advance consisted of one hundred knights 
led by the heroic Tancred. “And when they heard the 
name of Jerusalem, the Christians could not prevent them- 
selves, in the fervor of their devotion, from shedding tears ; 
they fell on their faces to the ground, glorifying and adoring 
God, who, in His goodness, had heard the prayers of His 
people, and had granted them according to their desires to 
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arrive at this most sacred place, the object of all their 
hopes.” 

From Mar Elias the road falls by an easy descent, with 
cultivated fields on either hand. Ina few minutes we come 
to a well in the centre of the road, bordered by rough 
stones. The tradition relates that the Wise Men, after 
being sent away from Jerusalem by Herod, wandered in 
uncertainty to this well. Bending over the curb to draw 
water, they beheld the star reflected in the surface below, 
and, thus reassured, continued their journey to Bethlehem. 
Still descending, we come at last to a cultivated plain on the 
left hand, which slopes gradually toward the southwest, and 
terminates in a deep valley known as Wady el-Werd (“the 
Valley of Roses’). This is the Plain of Rephaim, the 
scene of David’s decisive victories over the Philistines. 
(2 Sam. v. 17-25.) In Josh. xv. 8, it 1s called “the Valley 
of the Giants.” It extends nearly to the Holy City, ending 
in the hill which has received the name of Hill of Evil 
Counsel. 

The road leads over the hill, down into the Valley of 
Hinnom, and across it to the Jaffa or Hebron Gate, by 
which we enter Jerusalem. 


CHAP Parr 
THE JORDAN AND THE DEAD SEA. 


The Mount of Olives—Scene of the Ascension—Location of Bethany—The Inn of the 
Good Samaritan—Wady el-Kelt—The Plain of the Jordan—Sites of the cities of Jer- 
icho—Ain es-Sultan—Visit of the Saviour to Jericho—Mt. Quarantania—Traditional 
Scene of the Fast and Temptation of Jesus—Village of Riha—General description of 
the Plain of Jericho—Site of Gilgal—The Jordan—Bathing-place of the Pilgrims— 
Passage of the Jordan by the Israelites—The River divided by Elijah—Scene of the 
Baptism of Jesus—Characteristics of the Jordan—Mouth of the River-—The Dead Sea 
—The Eastern side—The Western Cliffs—The Peninsula—The Mountain of Salt— 
Saltness of the Waters—Remarkable Evaporation of the Water—Sanitary condition 
of the country—Origin of the Dead Sea—Dr. Robinson’s theory—Sites of Sodom and 
Gomorrah—Situation of Zoar—Natural evidences of the destruction of the Cities— 
Discoveries of Mr. Tristram—Traces of Sodom and Gomorrah—Mr. Grove’s Views— 
From the Dead Sea to Mar Saba—Neby Musa—The Convent of Mar Saba—The 
Valley of Fire—Camp at ’Ain Ghuweir—Bedawin Forays—An old Route—Site of 
Engedi—Sodom Apples—David’s Haunts—Rock of Sebbeh—The last stronghold of 
Jewish Valor—Traces of the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah—Wady Zuweireh 
—The Salt Hills of Usdum—Maon—Carmel—Scene in the Wheat field—Tekoa— 
Back to Jerusalem. 


x S has been said, no traveller may with safety venture 
into the country of the Bedawin without an escort 
q of their people. The cost of such a force of pro- 
tectors varies according to the number and rank of 
the party, and may be arranged in Jerusalem with the assist- 
ance of one of the consuls. Although in case of real danger 
from hostile tribes, the traveller must look out for himself, 
and will find that he can place no dependence upon his 
escort, his employment of these antique warriors will serve 
to win him friends among their own tribe and allies, and 
save him the annoyances and dangers of an unprotected 
journey; and, after all, this is the only real consideration, 
attacks from other tribes being comparatively rare. 
Thus provided, and with a proper camp equipage, we set 
662 
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out from Jerusalem on a long journey to the southward to 
explore one of the most interesting regions of Palestine. 

Leaving the city by St. Stephen’s Gate, the road crosses 
the Kidron, and climbs to the summit of the Mount of 
Olives, passing the Garden of Gethsemane on the right. 
This is the ancient road, “the Way of the Wilderness,” by 
which David fled from before Absalom. (2 Sam. xv. 23-30.) 
Passing the little village on the summit, the traveller begins 
the eastern descent of the mountain, and now the wide view 
to the eastward, towards the Jordan, suddenly bursts upon 
his sight, bounded in the far distance by the dark wall of the 
Moab Mountains, and at his feet by the ghastly, naked hills 
that drop down from the Mount of Olives to the distant 
plain, with the valley of the Jordan and the leaden waters of 
the Dead Sea lying between. “Here again we can almost 
mark the precise place—a few yards below the modern 
wely—where David, when ‘a little past the top of the hill, 
met Ziba, the wily servant of Mephibosheth, ‘ with a couple 
of asses saddled, and upon them two hundred loaves of 
bread, and an hundred bunches of raisins, and an hundred 
of summer fruits, and a bottle of wine.’ (2 Sam. xvi. 1.) 
Going farther down the rugged slope among terraced fields, 
we cannot be far from Bahurim, from whence Shimei, a rela- 
tive of Saul, ‘came forth, and cursed still as he came,’ and 
threw dust and stones at the fallen monarch.” (2 Sam. xvi. 
5-8.) * 

The old road continues straight down the mountain side, 
but our path turns to the right, and winding through ter- 
raced fields and cultivated fig orchards, joins, a little farther 
on, the modern and more frequented path, and passing a 
low, rocky ridge, reaches the village of Bethany. It was to 
some point along this part of the route that the Saviour led 
His disciples on the last day of His sojourn upon earth, “as far 
as to Bethany,” and here, among the retired uplands in the 


* Hand-Book for Syria and Palestine, p. 179. 
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vicinity of the village, and screened from the gaze of Jerusa- 
lem, “He lifted up His hands and blessed them. And it 
came to pass while He blessed them, He was parted from 
them, and carried up into heaven.” (Luke xxiv. 50, 51.) 
Here, too, the disciples, not yet recovered from their aston- 
ishment at this stupendous event, heard the glorious promise 
of the angels, “ This same Jesus, which is taken up from you 
into heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye have seen 
Him go into heaven.” (Acts i. 11.) 

Indeed the whole region between Bethany and Jerusalem 
is “holy ground,” and most intimately associated with the 
events of the Saviour’s life. The village was the home of 
His dearest friends, Lazarus and Martha and Mary, and to 
it He often withdrew after the labors of the day in the Holy 
City. Often did His feet tread the weary way over Olivet; 
and it was from Bethany that He set out on the memorable 
morning of His triumphal entry into Jerusalem, travelling 
by what is now known as the Jericho road. This road soon 
comes to a ravine after leaving Bethany, and from here the 
summit of Zion is visible, but the remainder of the city is 
hid by the Mount of Olives. Just opposite this point, on 
the other side of the ravine, are the ruins of an ancient vil- 
lage, which Dr. Porter thinks mark the place to which the 
Lord sent the two disciples, saying, “Go over into the village 
over against you, and straightway ye shall find an ass tied, 
and a colt with her; loose them, and bring them to me.” 
(@att. xxi. 1, 2.) “The main road,’ Dr. Porter adds, 
“turns sharply to the right, descends obliquely to the bot- 
tom of the ravine, and then turning to the left ascends to 
the top of the opposite ridge, a short distance above the 
ruined village. The two disciples could cross the ravine 
direct in a minute or two, while the procession would take 
some time in slowly winding round the road. The people 
of the village saw the procession ; they knew its cause; and 
were thus prepared to give the ass to the disciples the mo- 
ment they heard, ‘the Lord hath need of him.’” Along the 
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side of the Mount of Olives the procession which accom- 
panied the Lord wound its slow way, augmented at every 
step by the throngs which poured out from the city and the 
camps upon the hill-sides to meet it; and when the Holy 
City suddenly burst upon the view of the enthusiastic mul- 
titude, whose triumphant shouts of welcome to the Messiah 
were rending the very heavens, Jesus was moved to tears, 
and wept, seeing in prophetic vision the fearful woes that 
were coming upon the beautiful city, so dead to its high 
destiny. 

Bethany, now called by the natives el-’Aziriyeh, from 
el-’Azir, the Arabic form of Lazarus, is one of the poorest 
villages of Palestine. It consists of about twenty houses, 
and lies in a shallow wady on the eastern slope of the 
Mount of Olives. The country around it is rocky and 
broken, but was once carefully terraced and well cultivated, 
and there still linger round the spot a few old fig orchards. 
The village is about a mile and a half distant from Jerusalem, 
which corresponds accurately enough to the distance of fif- 
teen furlongs given by St. John (xi. 18). The houses are 
built of stone, are rough and heavy, the materials of which 
they are constructed having belonged to some older build- 
ings. On the south side is a scarped rock, on the top of 
which stands the ruin of a massive ancient tower, built of 
bevelled stones. The inhabitants are very poor, “Arab 
peasants, too lazy to work, and too abject to thieve.” 

The situation of the place is very lonely, and in some re- 
spects remarkable. It stands at the head of two ravines, or 
wadies, and commands the roads leading through each from 
Jerusalem to the wilderness. Perched on a ledge of rock, 
with every facility for defence, it undoubtedly formed one 
of the ancient outposts of the Holy City, and the massive 
ruin on its southern verge marks the site of one of the early 
watch-towers. For such a purpose the place is admirably 
situated, commanding as it does an extensive view towards 
the Jordan and the wilderness. “Around this tower,” says 
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Hepworth Dixon, “poor people would creep and huddle ; 
throwing up their booths and houses beneath its walls; and 
nothing is more likely in Palestine than that such a village 
should be called by the name of Bethany—(Beth-anyah)— 
House of the Poor.” Dr. Porter does not accept this signi- 
fication, which seems the most natural, and thinks the place 
was called Bethany, “House of Dates,” “from its palm trees.” 
(Mark xi. 1; Luke xix. 29.) The present inhabitants know 
it only by its modern Arab name. 

Plain and insignificant as the hamlet is, it is a spot of the 
deepest and tenderest interest to the Christian from its 
having been the home of the Lord Jesus during his visits to 
Jerusalem. It was here that Lazarus dwelt, with his sisters 
Martha and Mary, whom Jesus loved. Lazarus, the Arabs 
say, was the sheikh of the ancient village, and that he was 
its wealthiest resident and a man of means is evident from 
his having a tomb of his own, and from the purchase by 
Mary of a box of costly ointment for the anointing of her 
beloved Lord. His was the principal house in the village; 
and his importance is further shown by the numerous as- 
semblage of Jews who came to take part in his funeral cer- 
emonies. The monks show the precise site of the house 
and the tomb of Lazarus, and of the house of Simon the 
leper, in which the loving Mary anointed Jesus with the 
precious ointment, and wiped his feet with the hair of her 
head. The tomb the good fathers have located in the 
centre of the village, with characteristic disregard of the 
requirements of the gospel narrative. (St. John xi.) 

It was to Bethany that the Lord usually retired from 
Jerusalem at the close of the day, in order to spend the 
evening in the society of the friends that He loved, and to 
avoid His enemies. From Bethany, at the first signal of 
danger, He could escape down one of the wadies to the 
country beyond Jordan or to the wilderness. We can fancy 
the eagerness with which the little family watched for His 
coming over the Mount of Olives from Jerusalem in the 
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declining light of the day, and the joy with which they wel- 
comed Him beneath their roof. Often must he have sat in 
the lewan in the cool of the day conversing with these dear 
friends, or silently gazing off down the wady towards the 
distant Moab Mountains darkening in the gathering gloom 
of the twilight. And with what unutterable, agonized ex- 
pectancy must the eyes of the sisters have scanned the long 
wady leading towards Jericho, hoping, against hope, to 
distinguish the form of the Lord hastening, in answer to 
their summons, to heal Lazarus, who was sick unto death. 
It was just beyond the town that Martha met the Lord when 
He came at length, with the passionate and tender reproach, 
“Tf thou hadst been here my brother had not died;” and 
here it was that Jesus comforted her with the grandest of 
His promises which she but half comprehended: “I am the 
resurrection and the life; he that believeth in me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth and 
believeth in me shall never die.” In the outskirts of the 
village was the rock-hewn tomb, in which Lazarus had lain 
four days, and from which, at the command of Jesus, he 
came forth a living man. 

Somewhere in the neighborhood of Bethany stood the 
village of Bethpage, of which no trace remains. (Matt. xxi. 
1; Luke ix. 29.) “Our Lord appears to have entered it 
before reaching Bethany; and it probably, therefore, lay 
near to the latter, a little below it towards the east. Of 
course, it could not well have been where Abu Dis now 
stands; and still less on the spot which the monks assign to 
it, half-way between Bethany and the summit of the Mount 
of Olives, where there is nothing to show that a village 
ever stood.” * 

From Bethany the road crosses a low, rocky ridge, and 
then descends rapidly to a bleak wady, through which it 
winds for upwards of an hour, with nothing of interest to 
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attract the traveller’s attention. At the end of this time he 
leaves the glen, and, turning to the left, enters a rugged 
region of chalky hills—as wild and desolate a country as can 
well be imagined. Far on in this region, on the top of a 
desolate ridge, is an extensive ruin of an ancient khan, called 
Khan-el-Ahmah, and which is believed by some writers to 
mark the site of the inn of the parable of the Good Samar- 
itan. It is near about half-way between: Jerusalem and 
Jericho, and lies in the most dangerous part of the way. 
Riding along here it is necessary (and for some distance - 
beyond) to keep a sharp look out for the Bedawin that in- 
fest this region, and make the road as dangerous as it was 
in the days when “a certain man went down from Jerusalem 
to Jericho, and fell among thieves, which stripped him of his 
raiment, and wounded him, and departed, leaving him half 
dead.” (Luke x. 30.) A quick eye will sometimes detect 
the tuft of a spear, or the gleam of a gun-barrel among the 
rocks, unmistakable signs that the Bedawin are lurking in 
ambush. These valiant warriors, however, have a whole- 
some awe of a well-armed and properly escorted party of 
Franks, and reserve their prowess for single and defenceless 
travellers, many of whom remember the road from Jericho 
to Jerusalem with sorrow, if indeed they escape with their 
lives. 

The country beyond the ruined inn is wilder and drearier 
than that which has been passed over. “The mountains,” 
says Dr. Olin, “seem to have been loosened from their 
foundations, and rent to pieces by some terrible convulsion, 
and then left to be scathed by the burning rays of the sun.” 
The road, which was once paved and kept in order by the 
Romans, still exhibits here and there traces of their handi- 
work ; but is a terribly rough and toilsome path. It “winds 
down a succession of shelving banks and little wadys, until 
it brings us out on the very brink of one of the most sub- 
lime ravines in Palestine—Weédy el-Kelt. It is on the left 
of the path, and is separated from it by narrow ledges of 
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flinty rock; but by riding over these we gain some splen- 
did views. The glen is not less than 400 to 500 feet deep, 
just wide enough below to give passage to a little streamlet 
like a silver thread, and afford space for its narrow fringes 
of oleander. The sides are almost sheer precipices of naked 
rock, occasionally pierced by grottos apparently inaccessible 
to anything except the eagles that now hover round them; 
and yet history tells us that all these uncomfortable dens 
were once occupied by hermits. One is shown where an 
anchorite is said to have lived, the cravings of whose casti- 
gated body were satisfied with four raisins a day! A few 
ruined chapels, like watch-towers, are seen along the rugged 
heights beyond.” 

The plain of the Jordan is seen for the first time from the 
end of the heights we have been traversing, and from near 
the point at which the road begins to descend. In the 
middle of the plain is seen the deep fissure through which 
the river flows, fringed with the green line of the foliage 
along its banks, and to the right is the depression of the 
Dead Sea, with its bold and rock-bound shores. “From 
the depths of the wild ravine on our left issues a thread of 
verdure, gradually spreading as it advances, until it mingles 
at the distance of a mile or more from the base of the 
mountains with the thickets that encompass the village of 
Riha.” This is the ravine of el-Kelt, and is believed to 
be identical with the “brook Cherz¢h, that is before Jordan,” 
where Elijah was fed by the ravens during the famine in Pal- 
estine. (1 Kings xvii. 1-7.) It is also the Valley of Achor, 
in which Achan was stoned to death by the Israelites for 
the theft which brought upon the people their defeat at Ai. 
(Josh. vi.) This valley was the northern boundary of the 
territory of Judah. “Away considerably to the north of 
Wady el-Ke/¢ the vegetation and foliage stretch along the 
plain of the Jordan to the base of the mountains. They are 
nourished by two fountains; the one now, as always, called 
Dak (1 Mac. xvi. 14, 15); the other, and larger, as well as 
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more celebrated, now called the ‘Spring of the Sultan,’ 
once ‘of [lisha.” These pour out at the foot of the great 
limestone range rills that trickle through glades of tangled 
forest shrub, which, but for their rank luxuriance and oriental 
vegetation, almost recall the scenery of an English park. 
It was these streams, with their accompanying richness, that 
procured for Jericho, during the various stages of its exist- 
ence, its prosperity and grandeur.” * 

The road descends the cliffs rapidly to the plain, so ab- 
ruptly indeed that the descent would be dangerous were 
not the road protected by stone fences built along the edge 
of the precipice. As a lower level is reached, the heat 
becomes more oppressive, and is increased by the reflection 
from the cliffs and soil which are of a ghastly white hue. 
Upon the plain the air is stifling, the surface there being 
more than 1000 feet below the level of the Mediterranean. 
The spring is of brief duration in this region, and the heat 
increases so rapidly that the vegetation is soon dry and 
parched. A light haze floats over the plain, giving visible 
evidence of the intensity of the heat, and rendering distant 
objects faint and indistinct. 

Emerging from the mountain pass, and riding for about 
half a mile, we leave the road, and turn off to the south for 
a short distance, to a large reservoir of stone, 657 feet long, 
by 490 feet wide. The reservoir is surrounded on all sides, 
and especially on the western, by an extensive series of 
ruins, composed of low mounds of rubbish and the founda- 
tions of buildings. To the northward these ruins stretch 
along the plain at intervals to the banks of Wady el-Kelt, 
and along its northern side for some little distance. “ Ford- 
ing the little stream, and advancing northwards, we enter, in 
some fifteen minutes, a cultivated section of the plain, inter- 
spersed with clumps of thorny ntibk and other bushes. 
Riding fifteen minutes more through luxuriant corn-fields, 
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we reach the fountain Azz es-Sultan, bursting forth from 
the base of a mound. The water is slightly tepid, though 
sweet; it was once received into a large semicircular reser- 
voir, from which it was conveyed in ducts over the adjoining 
plain. The principal stream now runs southeast to Riha. 
The mounds, as well as the whole section of the plain around 
them, are covered with the déérzs of former buildings, frag- 
ments of pottery, and heaps of rough stones, now almost 
hidden by the rank vegetation. There cannot be a doubt 
that this is the fountain whose waters were healed by the 
prophet Elisha, and the surrounding ruins are, therefore, 
_ those of ancent Fericho. (2 Kings il. 19-22.) From the 
Ferusalem Itinerary we \earn that the Jericho of the 
fourth century was situated at the base of the mountain 
range, one and a half (Roman) miles from the fountain; and 
that the more ancient city had stood by the fountain itself. 
This corresponds exactly with what we have seen. The 
ruins on the banks of the Kelt mark the site of the Jericho 
of Herod; while those here around the fountain are the 
only remnants of the Jericho of the prophets.” * 

The ruins around the fountain mark the site of the ancient 
Jericho upon which the Israelites looked down from the 
hills beyond the Jordan, as they came out of the wilder- 
ness, and to which Joshua sent the spies who were con- 
cealed and sent away in safety by Rahab. The mountain 
which rises above the fountain is that in which the spies 
concealed themselves for three days to escape capture by 
the people of the city. (Josh. it.) It was this city, too, that 
was so miraculously delivered into the hands of the Israel- 
ites—its walls falling down at the sound of the sacred 
trumpets and the shouting of the people, and leaving it 
defenceless. (Josh. vi.) The Israelites entirely destroyed 
the city in obedience to the Divine command, and a remark- 
able curse was pronounced upon whoever should rebuild 
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it—“Cursed be the man before the Lord that riseth up 
and buildeth this city Jericho; he shail lay the foundation 
thereof in his first-born, and in his youngest son shall he 
set up the gates of it.” (Josh. vi. 26.) Not less remarkable 
was the fulfilment of the curse five centuries later. In the 
reign of Ahab, Hiel the Bethelite rebuilt Jericho, and at the 
commencement of the work his eldest son Abiram died, and 
as he was setting up the gates Segub his youngest son was 
smitten with death, thus fulfilling the curse to the letter. 
(1 Kings xv. 34.) The city thus rebuilt by Hiel rose slowly 
into prominence. A school of prophets quickly gathered 
about the place, the isolation of which was well suited to the 
needs of their training. A little later Elijah and Elisha 
came down to Jericho from Bethel, onlyaday’s journey distant 
by the Wady el-Kelt, on the eve of the departure of the great 
prophet from earth; and it was in the plain beyond Jordan, 
“over against” Jericho, that Eliah was caught up “by a 
whirlwind into heaven;” the sons of the prophets standing 
and watching from afar off—perhaps from the upper ter- 
races of the right bank of the Jordan—the departure of the 
greatest and grandest character of Hebrew history. Re- 
turning, Elisha, upon whom the prophet’s mantle had fallen, 
crossed over Jordan as he had done with his master, dividing 
the waters with Elijah’s goat-skin mantle, and passing over 
dry-shod. Reaching Jericho again, he paused to “heal” the 
waters of the fountain upon which the place depended, and 
then went back to Bethel, going up the mountain pass by 
which he had come with Elijah, and in which occurred the 
destruction of the children by the two she-bears in punish- 
ment for their disrespect to the prophet of the Lord. (2 Kings 
ii.) In the plain near Jericho Zedekiah fell into the hands 
of the Chaldeans. (2 Kings @xv. 5; Jer. Zama gy 

Jericho disappears from view from this time until the 
period of the Roman dominion. It was celebrated for its 
gardens of balsam and groves of palm, and was called in 
consequence “the City of Palms.” These were given by 
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Marc Antony to Cleopatra, and from her Herod the Great, 
as a means of conciliating and assisting his friend and 
patron, purchased the groves and gardens for a large sum. 
Ile made Jericho a royal city,and under him it became an 
important place. He adorned the city with stately towers 
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and buildings, and with a hippodrome. He also built a new 
city in the plain, about a mile and a half from ancient Jericho, 
to the southward, on the banks of the Kelt. Though he 
did not habitually reside at Jericho, he was frequently there, 
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and died there, and it was in the amphitheatre that his death 
was announced to the soldiers and people by Salome. Soon 
afterwards the royal palace was burned, and the town plun- 
dered by Simon, who had been a slave to Herod. Arche- 
laus rebuilt the palace upon a more magnificent scale, and 
enlarged and improved the city. He also brought water 
from a village called Neera, to irrigate the plain. 

It was to this city that our Lord came with the Galilee 
caravan on His final journey to Jerusalem. At the gate he 
restored sight to the blind man, and accepted the hospitality 
of Zacchzeus the publican. The city continued to prosper 

until the period of the Mohammedan Conquest, when it fell 
into decay, and finally became a heap of ruins, 

About a mile and a half to the west of Jericho is a high 
and precipitous mountain known as Quarantania, from a 
tradition that it was the scene of the Saviour’s fast of forty 
days and nights, and that it was also the “high mountain ”’ 
from which the devil showed Him “all the kingdoms of this 
world, and the glory of them.” ‘The side which faces the 
plain is as perpendicular as the rock of Gibraltar, and upon 
the highest summit stand the ruins of a convent. Half way 
down are caverns hewn in the perpendicular rock, where 
hermits formerly retired to fast and pray for forty days in 
imitation of the Saviour’s trial: “and it is said that @ven at 
the present time there is to be found an occasional Copt or 
Abyssinian languishing out his guwarantania in this doleful 
place.” It is inhabited at present by the Bedawin. 

From ’Ain es Sultan, we continue our journey to Riha, 
which is about half an hour distant from this fountain, in a 
southeasterly direction from it. The path is bordered by 
cultivated fields, which produce excellent wheat and barley, 
and through which are scattered clusters of the naibk tree 
(the zzzyphus lotus of botanists), with a large grove of the 
same tree at some distance to the left. Ruins and traces 
of foundations are encountered at nearly every step, and 
not far from the village is a portion of a paved Roman road, 
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which can be traced across the plain in the direction of the 
mountains. It once formed a part of the Roman road from 
Jericho to Jerusalem, without doubt. Crossing this road 
the village is reached in about a quarter of an hour. 

Riha, or Eriha, as it is sometimes called, is a filthy and 
miserable village, inhabited by one of the most degraded 
portions of the Fellahin Arabs, and yet wretched as it is, 
it is the modern successor of the ancient Jericho of the 
prophets and the stately city of palms. It lies along the 
Wady el-Kelt, a mile or two to the west of the site of 
modern Jericho, and consists of a few houses formed of 
stone walls built up loosely, and covered over at the top 
with brushand gravel, forming a flat roof. ‘They stand apart, 
without any attempt at order, and around each one is a yard 
enclosed by a high hedge of the thorny boughs of the nabk. 
The entire village is surrounded by a strong and impene- 
trable barrier of the same material, which forms a substan- 
tial defence against the Bedawin. In many of the yards are 
sheds constructed of nibk boughs, into which the animals 
are admitted at night, rendering the whole place dirty in the 
extreme. 

The inhabitants are of the Ghawarineh “or inhabitants 
of the Ghor, a mongrel race between the Bedawy and 
Hidhry, disowned and despised of both. Here, indeed, 
they seemed too languid and indolent to do anything. Our 
sheikh spoke of them as hospitable and well-meaning peo- 
ple, but feeble and licentious, the infidelity of the women 
being winked at by the men; a trait of character singularly 
at variance with the customs of the Bedawin character. .. . 
Strange, that the inhabitants of the valley should have re- 
tained this character from the earliest ages; and that the 
sins of Sodom and Gomorrah should still flourish upon the 
same accursed soil.” * 

The plain around the village is naturally rich, and would 
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repay irrigation and cultivation, but the inhabitants are too 
lazy and shiftless to work the soil. They grow a little to- 
bacco and a few cucumbers in their gardens. Sometimes 
the Taiyibeh come down and cultivate the fields for the 
inhabitants, sharing the harvest with them for the use of 
their land. The Taiyibeh occupy a village of the same 
name a little to the northeast of Bethel, away up the moun- 
tain pass leading from Jericho, and are Christians of the 
Greek. rite. | 

On the east side of the village is the castle, the residence 
of the Agha, the only Turkish official in this region. Under 
him is a garrison of about eight or ten soldiers. The castle 
‘is simply a half ruinous square building, formerly a tower, 
about thirty feet in length on each side, and forty feet high. 
It is more substantial but not much cleaner or more com- 
fortable than the hovels of the village. Riha is the first 
camping-place after leaving Jerusalem, and the traveller 
may be thankful that he has his own tents for a resting- 
place, and is not compelled to seek shelter in one of the 
houses of the village. 

Riding across the plain one can scarcely credit the descrip- 
tions of its former fertility, so desolate is it now. The 
greater part of it is covered with a smooth, thin, nitrous crust, 
so soft that the feet sink into it and grind it to a powder | 
like ashes. The best portion is the land around the village of 
Riha. In ancient times it was well watered; the streams 
supplied by the fountains of ’Ain es-Sultan and Dak on the 
northwest and Hajlah on the southeast, and by the stream 
in the Wady Kelt, were distributed by aqueducts, and the 
soil, naturally good, was brought to such a state of fertility 
that it was considered the richest part of Judzea, and Jose- 
phus speaks of it as a divine tract, and describes it as cov- . 
ered with palm groves and luxuriant gardens. Jericho is 
spoken of in Deuteronomy (xxxiv. 3) as the “City of Palm 
Trees,” and these, according to Josephus, were of unusual 
size and beauty, and extended as far as the banks of the 
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Jordan. The Romans prized the district highly, and con- 
sidered it one of their most valuable conquests. But a 
single palm tree can now be seen in the plain from the 
summit of the tower. Mr. Tristram found a group in a 
secluded wady near the Convent of St. John a few years 
ago. The more common fruits grew abundantly in the 
plain in former times, and honey and balsam henna, and 
myrobalanum were produced in great quantities. Of all 
these only the myrobalanum remains, and is regarded by Dr. 
Robinson as identical with the Zukkiim of the Arabs—‘“a 
thorny tree growing wild, but not abundantly. It bears a 
green nut, which, being pressed, yields an oil, which is the 
modern Jericho balsam. ‘This oil is highly esteemed by the 
natives as a remedy for wounds,” 

Sugar cane was also extensively cultivated in the neigh- 
borhood of Jericho, its culture having been begun by the 
Saracens centuries before the Crusades. The aqueducts 
and sugar mills are the only remaining evidences of the pros- 
ecution of this industry, which seems to have perished about 
the close of the Latin domination. 

So valuable were the products of this region that when 
the Crusaders conquered the country, Jericho and its vicinity 
were bestowed upon the Church of the Holy Sepulchre as 
a possession; and the revenue derived by that establish- 
ment from them is said to have been as much as twenty- 
five thousand dollars. Dr. Robinson thinks that the present 
castle dates from this period. About the fifteenth century, 
the monks began to call it the “house of Zacchzus,” and to 
teach pilgrims that it was the residence of the publican 
whom the Saviour immortalized by becoming his guest. 

Centuries of neglect, and the fierce power of the burning 
sun have changed the once fertile plain into a jungle of 
prickly shrubs and gigantic weeds. The niibk grows ex- 
tensively along it; an impenetrable thicket of this tree lying 
to the west of Riha. Away from the water courses, the 
trees grow singly and in clusters; but the general appear- 
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ance of the plain when seen from a distance is that of an 
unbroken forest. 

The climate of Jericho is exceedingly hot. The Jordan 
Valley here lies thirteen hundred feet below the level of the 
Mediterranean and nearly four thousand feet below Jeru- 
salem, which is only six or seven hours distant. In conse- 
quence of this, the spring is brief, and the summer heats, 
which are fearful, soon set in. Dr. Robinson found the 
thermometer to mark 102° in the shade at two o'clock in 
the afternoon on the 13th of May. ‘The natives are feeble 
and sickly, and strangers are liable to fatal fevers after the 
summer has set in. 
~ Somewhere in this part of the valley is the site of an- 
cient Gzlgal, the first encampment of the Israelites after 
crossing the Jordan, and the spot where the Tabernacle re- 
mained during the long wars in the interior of Palestine, 
until it was established at Shiloh. Joshua states that Gilgal 
was “in the east border of Jericho,’ and Josephus informs 
us that it was ten stadia from Jericho and fifty from the 
Jordan. Drs. Robinson and Porter identify it with Riha, 
“which is reckoned at two hours from the river.” “Whether 
we regard the Jewish historian,” says Dr. Porter, “as re- 
ferring to the more ancient site at ’Ain es-Sultan, or the 
more modern on the banks of the Kelt, the distance corre- 
sponds with that of the village of Riha. At or near this 
village, then, Gilgal must have stood. In Riha there is not 
a vestige of ancient ruins, though the stones of the modern 
houses appear to have been taken from older buildings, 
The construction of these houses, of the tower, of the aque- 
ducts, may account for the disappearance of the ancient 
city; and there are, besides, a few heaps of rubbish, half- 
covered by weeds and bushes in the surrounding fields.” 

Dr. Robinson thinks that Gilgal was not an inhabited 
place at the time of the Israelitish occupation, but that a 
town subsequently sprang up there. Be this as it may, it 
was at Gilgal that the great host first pitched their tents 
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after the passage of the river Jordan; and there they set up 
the altar of twelve stones taken from the bed of the river in 
memory of their miraculous passage across the stream. 
There they celebrated their first Passover. “ From that 
scene of their earliest settlement in Palestine, they looked 
out over the intervening forest to what was to be their first 
prize of conquest. The forest itself did not then consist, as 
now, merely of the picturesque thorn, but was a vast grove 
of majestic palms, nearly three miles broad, and eight miles 
long. . . . As Joshua witnessed it, it must have recalled to 
him the magnificent palm groves of Egypt, such as now may 
be seen stretching along the shores of the Nile at Memphis. 
Amidst this forest would have been seen, stretching 
through its open spaces, fields of ripe corn; for it was ‘the 
time of the barley harvest.’ . . . Above the topmost trees 
would have been seen the high walls and towers of the city, 
which from that grove derived its proud name, ‘Jericho, the 
city of palms,’ ‘high, and fenced up to heaven’—the walls 
over which the spies had been let down, and which were 
now to fall before their victorious countrymen. Behind the 
city rose the jagged range of the white limestone mountains 
of Judza, here presenting one of the few varied and beau- 
tiful outlines that can be seen amongst the southern hills of 
Palestine.”* Subsequently Gilgal became one of the judg- 
ment places or assize towns of Samuel. (1 Sam. vil. 16.) 
At Gilgal also the people assembled to offer sacrifice to the 
Almighty (1 Sam. x. 8); there Saul was made king over 
lerael (2 Sam. xi: r5); and there, impatient at the non- 
appearance of Samuel, he rashly offered sacrifice, for which 
his kingdom was taken from him. (1 Sam. xii. 8-14.) 
There also Samuel slew Agag with his own hand, and 
parted from Saul to see him no more in life. (1 Sam. xv.) 
When David returned to his kingdom after the death of 
Absalom, the tribe of Judah assembled at Gilgal to welcome 
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him back to his own again. (2 Sam. xix. 15.) Gilgal was 
also the scene of the curing of the poisoned pot, the healing 
of Naaman the Syrian, and the transfer of Naaman’s leprosy 
to Gehazi, by the prophet Elisha. (2 Kings iv., v.) From 
this time there is no mention of Gilgal, and after the Cap- 
tivity it disappears entirely from sight. 

About an hour’s ride from Riha, across the plain, and to 
the southeast, is a ruined convent, called Ain Hajla, which 
takes its name from a fountain about a mile to the north- 
east. The fountain is enclosed by a wall, and supplies still 
a considerable stream which irrigates a large portion of the 
valley. It marks the site, as Dr. Robinson thinks, of the 
ancient Leth-foglah, “a place on the boundary line between 
Judah and Benjamin, which, commencing at or near the 
mouth of the Jordan, and passing by Beth-Hoglah, went up 
through the mountains to En-Shemesh, and so to En-Rogel 
and the Valley of Hinnom.” 

From ’Ain Hajla the Jordan is but a little more than half 
an hour distant, and the road lies across the plain and 
through thickets of thorny shrubs in the last portion. The 
river 1s hidden in the deep glen through which it flows, and 
is not seen until the traveller stands upon the high bank 
and looks down into the ravine, which seems to be filled 
from side to side with low trees and bushes, so completely 
is the stream hidden from view by the foliage. Pushing on 
through the bushes, the river is at length reached. Only a 
short stretch of it is seen, emerging from the thicket about 
fifty yards above, and disappearing in a similar manner 
about fifty yards below the spot at which we are standing. 
The river is here from eighty to one hundred feet wide, and 
with a depth of from ten to twelve feet. Higher up it is 150 
feet wide in some places. The sides of the glen are abrupt 
and broken, and are composed of marl and clay mingled with 
limestone. The bottom is smooth, and is lined with bushes 
which grow thickest near the centre. Along the banks of 
the river grow jungles of tamarisk and oleander trees, 
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mingled with willows and reeds, forming a secure hiding- 
place for the wild beast and the lurking Bedawy. The 
river flows between deep banks of clay, and rushes along 
with a swift current. The general characteristics of the 
Jordan are the same from the Dead Sea to the Lake of 
Tiberias; and the river having been alrcady described, we 
need not repeat the account of it here. 

The point to which we have come is the bathing-place of 
the Greek pilgrims. The bathing-place of the Latins is 
higher up at the Convent of St. John. Lvery year, on the 
Monday of Passion Weck, throngs of pilgrims pour out from 
Jerusalein, under the protection of a Turkish military escort, 
pass down the rough and toilsome wady to Riha, and bivouac 
there for the night. An hour or so before dawn on the’ 
morning of Holy Tuesday, the camp is astir at the sharp 
rattle of drums, and soon the plain is aglow with the light 
of a thousand torches, flashing in a continuous line, and 
marking the course of the pilgrims towards the sacred 
stream. Over the plain they pass rapidly, and just as the 
first streaks of dawn begin to appear over the dark moun- 
tains of Moab, they reach the river at the opening where we 
are standing. As the stream comes in sight all semblance 
of order is lost, and there is a rush for the shore. Dis- 
mounting, men, women, and children strip and go down into 
the stream together, careless of the crowd, and indifferent to 
the scornful eyes of the Turkish guards who look on in 
wonder at what seems to them the height of folly. Yet to 
the pilgrims, the bath in the sacred river is believed to bring 
many blessings. The ceremony is over in a few hours, and 
then the throng sets out upon its return to Jerusalem. So 
came out the multitudes from the Holy City to the Jordan 
nearly two thousand years ago, to the baptism of John, and 
to listen in wondering awe to his stern exhortation to repent, 
“for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 

The scene of the passage of the Israelites was to the east 
of Jericho, and along the lower part of the river; but the 
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exact spot cannot now be ascertained. The people were 
encamped upon the plains of Moab beyond the Jordan, when 
the command of God came to them to cross the river and 
enter the land promised them by Jehovah. The van was 
led by the Ark of the Covenant, borne upon the shoulders 
of the priests, and after them followed the nation. “And as 
they that bare the Ark were come unto Jordan, and the feet 
of the priests that bare the Ark were dipped in the brim of 
the water (for Jordan overfloweth all his banks all the time 
of the harvest), the waters which came down from above 
stood and rose up upon an heap very far from the city 
Adam, that is beside Zeretan; and those that came down 
towards the sea of the plain, even the Salt Sea, failed, and 
were cut off; and the people passed over right against Jer- 
icho. And the priests that bare the Ark of the Covenant 
of the Lord stood firm on dry ground in the midst of Jordan, 
and all the Israelites passed over on dry ground, until all 
the people were passed clean over Jordan.” (Josh. ii. 15- 
17.) The Greek and Latin monks each locate the place of 
crossing at their respective bathing-places ; but it seems im- 
possible that the passage of the stream by such an immense 
multitude should have been confined to any single point. 
More than two millions of souls that day crossed over Jordan. 
The conclusion of Dr. Robinson, that the upper waters being 
held back, the lower part of the river was left dry for a long 
stretch, over the whole of which the passage occurred, seems 
most in accordance with the known facts and the proba- 
bilities of the case. 

In the account of the miracle, in Joshua, it is stated that 
“Jordan overfloweth all his banks all the time of the har- 
vest.” As there is no general overflow at present, this 
statement has occasioned some difficulty. Some writers 
have endeavored to explain it by alleging that as the rain- 
fall is less at present than in ancient times, the rise of the 
river is not so great; others have maintained that the river 
has worn a deeper channel than formerly. Dr. Robinson’s 
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explanation is probably the most trustworthy, if not abso- 
lutely correct. “According to the English version,” he says, 
“the Jordan is said to ‘overflow all its banks’ in the first 
month, or all the time of harvest. But the original Hebrew 
expresses in these passages nothing more than that the 
Jordan ‘was full (or filled up) to all its banks,’ meaning the 
banks of its channel; it ran with full banks, or was brimful. 
The same sense is given by the Septuagint and Vulgate. 
Thus understood, the biblical account corresponds entirely 
to what we find to be the case at the present day. The 
Israelites crossed over the Jordan four days before the Pass- 
over (Easter), which they afterwards celebrated at Gilgal 
on the fourteenth day of the first month. Then, as now, the 
harvest occurred during April and early in May, the barley 
preceding the wheat harvest by two or three weeks. Then, 
as now, there was a slight annual rise of the river, which 
caused it to flow at this season with full banks, and some- 
times to spread its waters even over the immediate banks 
of its channel, where they are lowest, so as in some places to 
fill the low tract covered with trees and vegetation along its 
sides. Further than this there is no evidence that its inun- 
dations have ever extended; indeed, the very fact of their 
having done so would, in this soil and climate, necessarily 
have carried back the line of vegetation to a greater dis- 
tance from the channel.” * 

Near about the same place the waters were again divided 
for the passage of Elijah into the plain of Moab, from which 
he passed to heaven, and a third time upon the return of 
Elisha to Jericho. 

Tradition places the scene of our Lord’s baptism at this 
part of the river. That he was baptized in Jordan we 
know, but the sacred historian does not specify the exact 
spot. The Greeks and Latins each claim this honor for 
their bathing-place. Dr. Porter favors the view “that Christ 
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was baptized on the*confines of the Wilderness of Judza, 
and near the spot where the river was thrice miraculously 
divided.” Dr. Smith thinks that the baptism occurred at 
the ford (Bethabara) where Jacob crossed from Mahanaim, 
and which is thirty miles north of Jericho. It is vain to 
expect to come to any definite conclusion upon the exact 
site. All is conjecture; but wherever it was, it was in Jor- 
dan that the glorious deed was enacted, and it invests the 
ancient river with a tender interest which gives it prece- 
dence of all the streams of the globe. 

And yet prominent as the Jordan has always been in the 
regards of both Hebrew and Christian, it is a comparatively 
unknown stream. Doubtless it was better known to the 
Israelites and the Jews than to us; for in our day but one 
or two adventurous travellers have explored the river from 
its source to the Dead Sea. The principal of these was 
Lieut. Lynch of the U. S. Navy, who, in 1848, explored the 
river from Mount Hermon to the Dead Sea, and to whom 
we are indebted for the more important portion of our 
knowledge of the stream. 

The Jordan has always been, in the ordinary sense of the 
term, a useless river to Palestine. No cities of note have 
stood upon its banks, and it has done nothing for the agri- 
culture of the country. In the ancient days its great pur- 
pose seems to have been to separate Israel from the country 
on the east. The singular character of the valley, the depth 
and nature of the river bed, its remarkable ending in the 
Dead Sea, and the intense heat of the climate, unfitted it 
for rendering the services usually performed by the main 
streams of a country. It kept back the Israelites within the 
land assigned them, and preserved them from contact with 
their neighbors “ beyond the flood.” “As a separation of 
Israel from the surrounding country—as a boundary be- 
tween the two main divisions of the tribes—as an image of 
water in a dry and thirsty soil—it played an important part ; 
but not as the scene of great events, or the seat of great 


cities.” 
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Below the pilgrims’ bathing-place, the Jordan widens, and 
erows more sluggish, these features becoming more marked 
as it nears its mouth, It sweeps around to the west soon 
after passing the bathing-place, then, some distance farther 
down to the southeast, and finally to the south, in which 
direction it flows on to the Dead Sea. At the mouth, the 
width is 180 yards, and the depth is but three feet. The 
banks and the bed of the river are a soft slimy mud, which 
prevents the stream from being forded here. The mouth 
of the stream is inclined towards the northeastern angle of 
the Dead Sea. At the mouth are three small islands of 
mud from six to eight feet high, which are sometimes under 
water. 

From the Jordan we ride across the plain, to the south- 
east, avoiding the soft banks and marshy country along the 
mouth of the river. This portion of the plain is level and 
covered with a white sulphurous crust, without a vestige of 
vegetation. The heat is more intense, and more oppressive 
than higher up in the plain, and a haze floats over the scene, 
rendering it vague and indistinct toward the middle of the 
day. After traversing this trying region for an hour, the 
traveller comes suddenly upon the shore of the Dead Sea. 
The margin is slimy, and is lined with accumulations of drift- 
wood which has been gathering there for ages, and is thickly 
encrusted with salt. At the point to which we have come a 
little peninsula stretches out into the sea, and at high water 
is converted into an island. 

The Dead Sea is perhaps the most remarkable body of 
water in the world. To the Hebrews and the Jews it was 
known as the Salt Sea, a name which more accurately 
describes it. In Zechariah (xiv. 8) it is called the “ Eastern 
Sea.” The Greeks and Romans knew it as Lake Asphal- 
tites. The modern Arabs call it Bahr-Lit, “Sea of Lot.” 
It lies in the southeast corner of the Holy Land, and forms 
a part of the remarkable valley which extends from the 


_Lebanon to the-Red Sea, which has been already described. 
44 


—— 


According to Lieut. Lynch, the north end of the sea is in 
latitude 31° 46’ 20” N. and the south in latitude 31° 536” 
It is about forty miles in length, and varies from five to nine 
miles in breadth. It is narrowest at its northern end, and 
“the length appears to vary not less than two or three miles 
in different years or seasons of the year, according as the 
water extends up more or less upon the flats towards the 
south.” * ‘The surface of the lake was found by Lieut. 
Lynch to be 1316 feet below the Mediterranean, and 3927 
feet below the level of Jerusalem. Its greatest depth was 
found by Lieut. Lynch to be about 1300 feet. 

It is enclosed by bare limestone cliffs on either side, which 
rise to a height of from 1200 to 1500 feet above the water. 
The shore line is irregular. The northern and southern 
shores curve irregularly and unevenly, and along the west- 
ern shore there are long promontories and deep bays. 
The eastern side is but little known even at the present 
day. ‘One traveller in modern times (Seetzen) has suc- 
ceeded in forcing his way along its whole length. Both Dr. 
Robinson from Ain Jidy, and Lieut. Molyneux from the sur- 
face of the lake, record their impression that the eastern 
mountains are much more lofty than the western, and much 
more broken by clefts and ravines. In color they are brown 
or red—a great contrast to the gray or red tone of the 
western mountains. Both sides of the lake, however, are 
alike in the absence of vegetation—almost entirely barren 
and scorched. ... Seetzen represents the general struc- 
ture of the mountains as limestone capped in many places 
by basalt, and having at its foot a red ferruginous sandstone, 
which forms the immediate margin of the lake. The rocks 
lie in a succession of enormous terraces, apparently more 
vertical in form than those on the west. The streams of the 
Mob and Zirka issue from portals of dark-red sandstone 
of romantic beauty, the overhanging sides of which no ray 
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of sun ever enters. Palms are numerous, but except near 
the streams there is no vegetation. One remarkable fea- 
ture of the northern portion of the eastern heights is a 
plateau which divides the mountains half way up, apparently 
forming a gigantic landing-place in the slope, and stretching 
northwards from the \Wady Zarka Alam.” 

The western shore is well known to us. The western 
range along the greater part of its course is scarcely less 
regular than the eastern. “That it does not appear so reg- 
ular when viewed from the northwestern end of the lake is 
owing to the projection of a mass of the mountain eastward 
from the line sufficiently far to shut out from view the range 
to the south of it. It is Dr. Robinson’s opinion that the 
projection consists of the Aas el-feshkhah and its ‘adjacent 
cliffs’ only. But it seems probable that the projection really 
commences farther south, at the Aas MWersed, north of Ain 
Jidy. Farther south the mountains sides assume a more 
abrupt and savage aspect, and in the Wady Zuwetrah, and 
still more at Sebbeh—the ancient Masada—reach a pitch 
of rugged and repulsive, though at the same time impres- 
sive, desolation, which perhaps cannot be exceeded anywhere 
on the face of the earth. The region which lies on the top 
of the western heights was probably at one time a wide table 
land, rising gradually towards the high lands which form the 
central line of the country. It is now cut up by deep and 
difficult ravines, separated by steep and inaccessible sum- 
mits ; but portions of the table lands still remain in many 
places to testify to the original conformation. The material 
is a soft cretaceous limestone. The surface is entirely 
desert, with no sign of cultivation.” 

From the eastern shore, about eight miles above the 
southern end, a low promontory projects into the water, 
about three-fourths of the width of the lake, and sends up 
a point five miles towards the north. ‘This is the promon- 
tory of Lisan, and divides the lake into two distinct sections. 
The northern portion is a deep, regularly formed basin, with 
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sides descending steeply and evenly in all four directions. 
This is also the deepest portion of the lake. Lieut. Lynch 
found it 1308 feet deep between ’Ain Terabeh and Wady 
Mojib, about half way between the promontory and the 
northern end. From this point the depth decreases towards 
the Jordan on the north and the promontory on the south. 
Between the promontory and the western shore the channel 
is only thirteen feet deep, and south of the promontory the 
water nowhere attains a depth of more than twelve feet. 
“When the water is very low, there are two fords from 
Lisan to the mainland; one across the narrow channel, the 
other running from the southwest angle of the isthmus to 
Jebel. Wsdum,.” * 

At the southwest corner of the lake, and near where the 
Wadies Zuwerrah and Mohawét break down through the 
heights which shut it in, a singular ridge or mountain ex- 
tends out along the beach towards the water. This is Fedel 
Csdum, or Khasm Usdum. Mt is a long, level ridge or dike. 
several miles in length, and from 300 to 4oo feet in height, 
and consists of an immense mass of rock-salt covered with 


a capping of chalky limestone and gypsum. “ Yet the mass 
of salt very often breaks out,” says Dr. Robinson. “We 


could at first hardly believe our eyes, until we had several 
times approached the precipices, and broken off pieces to 
satisfy ourselves, both by the touch and the taste. The 
salt, where thus exposed, is everywhere more or less fur- 
rowed by the rains. As we advanced, large lumps and 
masses broken off from above lay like rocks along the 
shore, or were fallen down as débris. The very stones be- 
neath our feet were wholly of salt. This continued to be 
the character of the mountain, more or less distim@'iy 
marked, throughout its whole length; a distance of two and 
a half hours, or five geographical miles. . . . The lumps of 
salt are not transparent, but present a dark appearance, 
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precisely similar to that of the large quantities of mineral 
salt which we afterwards saw at Varna and in the towns 
along the lower Danube, the produce of the salt mines of 
those regions.” * 

The existence of this immense mass of fossil salt accounts 
sufficiently for the excessive saltness of the Dead Sea. The 
waters of the lake do not, indeed, wash its shores always, 
though they appear to reach to its base at some seasons; 
but the winter rains wash a considerable quantity of salt 
into the lake during several months of every year. 

A beach varying in width from 1400 yards to a few feet 
skirts the base of the western mountains. “Above ’Ain Jidy 
it consists mainly of the deltas of the torrents—fan-shaped 
banks of débris of all sizes, at a steep slope, spreading out 
from the outlet of the torrent like those which have become 
so familiar to travellers in Northern Italy, for example.” In 
many places the headlands jut out into the water, rising per- 
pendicular from the surface, and putting an end to the 
beach. The greater part of the beach is impassable because 
of its softness. Below ’Ain Jidy the character of the beach 
is very materially changed by the appearance of soft, friable 
chalk, marl, and salt. The beach is also considerably wider 
than above ’Ain Jidy, and is passable for the entire dis- 
Lance. 

The Dead Sea receives the waters of the Jordan on the 
north; the Zurka Ma’in (the ancient Callirrhoé), the Mojib 
(the ancient Arnon), and the Bem-Heméd, on the east; the 
Kuréhy, or el-Ahsy, on the south; and those of ’Ain Jidy on 
the west. These are perennial streams of fresh water, and 
to these must be added the vast volume poured into the 
lake during the rainy season by the torrent beds that de- 
scend from the surrounding heights. The waters of two- 
thirds of the ’Arabah are drained into the Dead Sea by the 
Wady el-Jeib, and the flood that comes rushing down this 
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great channel, which is half a mile in width, is often enor- 
mous, as the valley furnishes abundant evidence. So great 
is the volume of water poured into the lake by all these 
feeders that it often spreads beyond its usual limits to the 
southward where the sloping shores permit an overflow. 
Dr. Anderson, who accompanied Lieut. Lynch in his expe- 
dition, thinks that this overflow must sometimes have ex- 
tended the lake as much as ten miles to the southward. 

The Dead Sea has no visible outlet, and the fall of its 
waters to their usual level during the summer is caused 
entirely by their evaporation. “The quantity of rain which 
falls in Palestine varies greatly in different years; and 
according to this the basin of the Dead Sea becoming more 
or less full, is subjected to great variation in a course of 
years. When the rainy season is at an end, the evaporation 
is sufficiently powerful to more than counterbalance the 
influx from the Jordan, and thus again reduce the level of 
the sea. The strong evaporation from the sea also causes 
it to deposit its salts, particularly in summer, on various 
parts of the shore, from which the Arabs obtain their chief 
supplies for their families and flocks.” * 

The water of the Dead Sea is intensely salt—exceeding 
in this respect that of any known sea or lake. It is clear 
and transparent, and its specific gravity is so great that the 
~ human body will float upon it with ease, and those who 
cannot swim in other waters have no difficulty in doing so 
here. Eggs float when only two-thirds immersed. 

The water of the Dead Sea is the heaviest known, its 
remarkable weight arising from the unusually large quan- 
tity of mineral salts which it holds. From the analysis of 
the expedition of Lieut. Lynch it appears that in each 
gallon of water weighing twelve and one-fourth pounds 
there are three and one-third pounds (3.319) of mineral 
matter in solution. ‘This will be the better understood by 
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comparing the Dead Sea water with the water of the 
Atlantic, which weighs but ten and one-half pounds to the 
gallon, and contains but half a pound of mineral matter in 
this quantity. 

In consequence of the intense saltness of the water the 
lake contains no form of animal life. l‘ish sometimes come 
down into it from the Jordan, but soon perish. 

Neither does vegetation flourish upon the shores. The 
whole scene is one of desolation, a dreariness which is com- 
mon to the vicinity except where there are springs or 
streams of fresh water. 

The heat is excessive—stifling. For the greater part of 
the year the burning sun pours down upon the lake with 
the force of a furnace, and under its intense heat the evapo- 
ration of the water is rapid and very great. Over the bosom 
of the lake there hangs always a deep haze, “that which, 
to earlier ages, gave the appearance of ‘the smoke going 
up forever and ever.’” This tropical heat and the presence 
of marshes throughout the Ghoér produce malarial diseases 
in the summer, and render the inhabitants of the valley 
feeble and sickly; but this is not owing, as was formerly 
supposed, to the presence or influence of the Dead Sea, and 
the stories that were once current about the deadly exhala- 
tions from its waters are simply fabulous. 

Many attempts have been made to solve the problem of 
the formation of the remarkable depression of this lake. 
It has been attributed to volcanic action, but, as Dean Stan- 
ley well observes, “a convulsion of such magnitude as not 
only to create a new lake, but to depress the valley of the 
Jordan many hundred feet below the level of the Mediter- 
ranean, and elevate the valley of the ’Arabah considerably 
above that level, must have shattered Palestine to its centre, 
and left upon the historical traditions of the time an indel- 
ible impression, of which, it is needless to say, not a trace 
is actually to be found.’ ‘The opinion once prevalent was 
that the whole valley from the base of Hermon to the Red 
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Sea “was once an arm of the Indian Ocean, which has 
gradually subsided, leaving the three lakes in its bed, with 
their connecting river,” and that this change must have 
occurred far back in the prehistoric period. 

Dr. Robinson’s theory is stated as follows by himself: 
“It has usually been assumed, that this lake has existed 
only since the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, as re- 
corded in the book of Genesis; and the favorite hypothesis 
of late years had been that the Jordan before that time had 
flowed through the whole length of Wady el-’Arabah to the 
Gulf of ’Akabah, leaving the present bed of the Dead Sea 
a fertile plain. But this, as we had now learned, could not 
have been tue case; at least not within the times to which 
history reaches back. Instead of the Jordan pursuing its 
course towards the gulf, we had found the waters of the 
’Arabah itself, and also those of the high western desert far 
south of Akabah, all flowing northwards into the Dead Sea. 
Every circumstance goes to show that a lake must have 
existed in this place, into which the Jordan poured its waters 
long before the catastrophe of Sodom, ‘The great depres- 
sion of the whole broad Jordan valley and of the northern 
part of the ’Arabah, the direction of its lateral valleys, as 
well as the slope of the high western desert towards the 
north, all go to show that the configuration of this region, 
in its main features, is coéval with the present condition of 
the surface of the earth in general; and not the effect of 
any local catastrophe at a subsequent period.” * 

Closely connected with the question of the formation of 
the basin of the Dead Sea is that of the situation of the 
“cities of the plain,” which were destroyed by fire from 
heaven. While the world has abandoned the belief that 
the Dead Sea owes its origin to a volcanic action which de- 
stroyed Sodom and Gomorrah and their sister cities in 
wickedness, there are many who still think that this action, 
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whatever it was, whether volcanic or otherwise, so changed 
the level of the plain in which those cities stood that the 
waters of the lake rose above it, and now roll over it. These 
place the plain and the cities at the southern end of the lake. 
Others, among them Mr. George Grove, of England, believe 
that the cities stood in the plain of the Jordan, north of the 
Dead Sea. We shall state the reasons advanced by each 
party, merely remarking for ourselves that while the weight 
of the evidence seems to favor the location of the cities at 
the south end of the sea, as advocated by Drs. Robinson 
and Porter and Mr. Tristram, the question is one that has 
not yet been satisfactorily settled, and probably never will 
be. Future scientific research may settle all doubts, and 
shed a clear light upon the question, but we are hardly 
justified in expecting it at present. 

We read in the book of Genesis that there stood in “the 
plain of Jordan” five cities, namely, Sodom, Gomorrah, 
Admah, Zeboiim, and Bela, or Zoar. The country around 
them was exceedingly fertile, “well watered everywhere, 
even as the garden of the Lord, like the land of Egypt.” 
(Gen. xii, 10.) They stood “in the vale of Siddim,” which 
was “full of slimé pits” (Gen. xii. 8-10), and evidently 
formed a confederacy of which Sodom seems to have been 
the head. The inhabitants of these cities were utterly cor- 
rupt, “and sinners before the Lord exceedingly,” their crimes 
being such that Sodom has given its name to a sin of which 
“it is a shame to speak,’ but which was committed not 
secretly but with such open and impious effrontery as to 
arouse at last the especial vengeance of God. The divine 
forbearance having been outraged, God determined to de- 
stroy these cities, and to blot them from the face of the 
earth. An angel was sent to warn Lot, the nephew of 
Abraham, who was dwelling in Sodom, to escape to the 
mountains, and at his intercession God consented to spare 
Zoar (or Bela), as a place of refuge for him and his family. 
These alone escaped the general doom. The cities were 
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destroyed. Lot’s wife perished in the flight for disobedience 
to the divine injunction to fly without looking back; but 
Zoar and Lot and his two daughters escaped. “The Lord 
rained upon Sodom and Gomorrah brimstone and fire from 
the Lord out of heaven; and he overthrew those cities, and 
all the plain, and all the inhabitants of the cities, and that 
which grew upon the ground.” (Gen. xix. 24, 25.) Abra- 
ham, who had vainly pleaded for the cities, beheld the con- 
flagration from afar, from some point near, and it would 
seem to the south or southeast of Hebron, where he was 
dwelling at the time: “And he looked toward Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and toward all the land of the plain, and beheld, 
and, lo, the smoke of the country went up as the smoke 
of a furnace.” (Gen. xe 28.) 

From this account we gather that the cities stood in the 
most fertile and best watered portion of “the plain,” in the 
midst or vicinity of beds of slime or bitumen, which were 
sufficiently extensive to be a characteristic of the region; 
that this plain was near to Zoar, and near enough to Hebron 
to enable Abraham to obtain an excellent view of the smoke 
which arose from it; that the destruction was by fire. The 
sacred narrative, however, does not explicitly state the situa- 
tion of the cities, but the leading characteristics of the 
country in which they stood are mentioned, and it would 
seem that they justify the belief that the cities stood south 
of the Dead Sea. Dr. Robinson, whose view is indorsed 
by Dr. Porter, says: 

“It seems to be a necessary conclusion, that the Dead 
Sea anciently covered a less extent of surface than at 
present. The cities which were destroyed must have been 
situated on the south of the lake as it then existed ; for Lot 
fled to Zoar, which was zear to Sodom; and Zoar, as we have 
seen, lay almost at the southern end of the present sea, 
probably in the mouth of Wady Kerak as it opens upon the 
isthmus of the peninsula. The fertile plain, therefore, which 
Lot chose for himself, where Sodom was situated, and 
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which was well watered like the land of I:eypt, lay also 
south of the lake, ‘as thou comest to Zoar.’ [ven to the 
present day more living streams flow into the Ghor at the 
south end of the sea, from wadies of the eastern mountains, 
than are to be found so near together in all Palestine; and 
the tract, although now mostly desert, is still better watered, 
through these streams and by the many fountains, than any 
other district throughout the whole country. 

“In the same plain were slime pits; that is to say wells 
of bitumen or asphaltum ; the Hebrew word being the same 
as that used in describing the building of the walls of Baby- 
lon, which we know were cemented with bitumen. These 
pits or fountains appear to have been of considerable ex- 
tent. The valley in which they were situated is indeed 
called Siddim ; but it is said to have been adjacent to the 
Salt Sea, and it contained Sodom and Gomorrah. The 
streams that anciently covered the plain remain to attest 
the accuracy of the sacred historian; but the pits of asphal- 
tum are no longer to be seen. Did they disappear in con- 
sequence of the catastrophe of the plain? 

“The remarkable configuration of the southern part of the 
Dead Sea I have already described ; the long and singular 
peninsula connected with the eastern shore by a broad low 
neck; the bay extending up farther south, in many parts 
very shallow; and the low flat shores beyond, over which 
the lake, when swollen by the rains of winter, sets up for 
several miles. Indeed the whole of this part of the sea, as 
seen from the western mountains, resembles much the wind- 
ing estuary of a large river, when the tide is out, and the 
shoals left dry. I have also related the sudden appearance 
of masses of asphaltum floating in the sea; which seems to 
occur at the present day only rarely, and immediately after 
earthquakes; and also, so far as the Arabs know, only 
in the southern part of the sea. The character of the shores, 
the long mountain of' fossil salt, and the various mineral 
productions, have been also described. | 
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“In view of all these facts, viz.: the necessary existence 
of a lake before the catastrophe of Sodom; the well-watered 
plain towards the south, in which were the cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, and not far off the sources of bitumen; as 
also the peculiar character of this part of the Dead Sea, 
where alone asphaltum at the present day makes its appear- 
ance; I say in view of all these facts, there is but one step 
to the obvious hypothesis, that the fertile plain is now in 
part occupied by the southern bay, or that portion of the 
sea lying south of the peninsula; and that by some convul- 
sion or catastrophe of nature, connected with the miraculous 
destruction of the cities, either the surface of this plain was 
scooped out, or the bottom of the sea was heaved up, so as 
to cause the waters to overflow and cover permanently a 
larger tract than formerly. In either case, it would follow, 
that the sources of bitumen would in like manner be covered 
by the sea; andthe slimy substance becoming hardened and 
fixed by contact with the waters, might be expected occa- 
sionally to rise and float upon the surface of this heavy flood. 
The ancients describe the masses of asphaltum as thus rising 
from the bottom of the sea, apparently in greater abundance 
than at the present day; although this circumstance perhaps 
may be accounted for by supposing that the bitumen was 
not anciently, as now, eagerly gathered up and carried away. 

“The country we know is subject to earthquakes; and 
exhibits also frequent traces of volcanic action. In the 
whole region around the Lake of Tiberias these traces were 
decided; and at a short distance west of Safed, we after- 
wards came upon the crater of an extinguished volcano. It 
would have been no uncommon effect of either of these 
causes to upheave the bottom of the ancient lake, and thus 
produce the phenomenon in question. But the historical 
account of the destruction of the cities implies also the 
agency of fire. ... Perhaps both causes were at work; 
for volcanic action and earthquakes go hand in hand; and 
the accompanying electric discharges usually cause light- 
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nines to play and thunders to roll. In this way we have all 
the phenomena which the most literal interpretation of the 
sacred records can demand. 

“Further, if we may suppose, that before this catastrophe, 
the bitumen had become accumulated around the sources, 
and had perhaps formed strata spreading for some distance 
upon the plain; that, possibly, these strata in some parts 
extended under the soil, and might thus casily approach the 
vicinity of the cities; if, indeed, we might suppose all this, 
then the kindling of such a mass of combustible materials, 
through volcanic action, or by lightning from heaven, would 
cause a conflagration sufficient not only to engulph the 
cities, but also to destroy tke surface of the plain, so that 
‘the smoke of the country would go up as the smoke of a 
furnace,’ and the sea rushing in would convert it into a tract 
of waters. The supposition of such an accumulation of bit- 
umen may at first appear extravagant; but the hypothesis 
requires nothing more (and even less) than nature herself 
actually presents to our view, in the wonderful lake or tract 
of bitumen found on the island of Trinidad. The subse- 
quent barrenness of the remaining portion of the plain is 
readily accounted for by the presence of such masses of 
fossil salt, which perhaps were brought to light only at the 
same time. The preceding views and suggestions are not 
Mertresult of mere conjecture; but rest upon a basis 
of facts and analogies supplied by the researches of 
Seence. * 

Mr. Tristram also adopts the southern location for these 
cities, and during his travels in this region made some of the 
most interesting discoveries of any modern traveller. How 
far the examination of the country by a skilled geologist will 
confirm his reports remains to be seen, but his statements 
have a most important bearing upon this whole question, 
and if fully confirmed by future scientific exploration of the 
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region, will furnish an almost unanswerable argument in 
favor of the southern situation. Describing the southern 
section of the sea, he says: “ Sulphur springs stud the shore ; 
sulphur is strewn, whether in layers or in fragments, over 
the desolate plains ; and bitumen is ejected in great floating 
masses from the bottom of the sea, oozes through the fissures 
of the rocks, is deposited with gravel on the beach, or ap- 
pears, with sulphur, to have been precipitated during some con- 
vulsion. . . . The kindling of sucha mass of combustible ma- 
terial, either by lightning from heaven or by other electrical 
agency, combined with an earthquake ejecting the bitumen 
or sulphur from the lake, would soon spread devastation 
‘over the plain; so that the smoke of the country would go 
up like the smoke of a furnace.” * 

In describing the northern end of Wady Mohawat, a 
valley which flows into the lake at the northern end of the 
salt hills of Usdum, he says: “There are exposed on the 
sides of the wady, and chiefly on the south, large masses of 
bitumen mingled with gravel. These overlie a thick stratum 
of sulphur, which again overlies a thicker stratum of sand 
so strongly impregnated with sulphur that it yields powerful 
fumes on being sprinkled over a hot coal. Many blocks 
of the bitumen have been washed down the gorge, and lie 
scattered over the plain below. . . . The layer of sulphurous 
sand is generally evenly distributed on the old limestone 
base: the sulphur evenly above it, and the bitumen in vari- 
able masses. In every way it differs from the ordinary mode 
of deposit of these substances as we have seen them else- 
where. Again, the bitumen, unlike that which we pick up 
on the shore, is strongly impregnated with sulphur, and 
yields an overpowering sulphurous odor; above all, 2¢ 2s 
calcined, and bears the marks of having been subjected to 
extreme heat.’ + 

He adds: “So far as I can understand this deposit, if 


* Land of Israel, p. 359. { Id. pp. 355-357. 
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there be any physical evidence left of the catastrophe which 
destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, or of similar occurrences, 
we have wt here.” 

Mr. Grove thus states the argument in support of the 
location of these cities to the north of the Dead Sea: “The 
next mention of the name of Sodom (Gen. xii. 10-13) gives 
more certain indication of the position of the city. Abram 
and Lot are standing together between Bethel and Ai (Id. 3), 
taking a survey of the land around and below them. [ast- 
ward of them, and absolutely at their feet, lay the ‘circle 
of Jordan. The whole circle was one great oasis—‘a 
garden of Jehovah.” In the midst of the garden the four 
cities of Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah and Zeboum appear to 
have been situated. It is necessary to notice how absolutely 
the cities are identified with the district. In the subsequent 
account of their destruction (Gen. xix.), the topographical 
terms are employed with all the precision which is charac- 
teristic of such early times. The mention of the Jordan is 
conclusive as to the situation of the district, for the Jordan 
ceases where it enters the Dead Sea, and can have no ex- 
istence south of that point. The catastrophe by which they 
were destroyed is described in Gen. xix. as a shower of 
brimstone and fire from Jehovah. However we may inter- 
pret the words of the earliest narrative one thing is certain, 
that the lake was not one of the agents in the catastrophe. 
Nor is it implied in any of the later passages in which the 
destruction of the city is referred to throughout the Scrip- 
tures. Quite the contrary. Those passages always speak 
of the district on which the cities once stood, not as sub- 
merged, but as still visible, though desolate and uninhabit- 
able. In agreement with this is the statement of Josephus, 
and the accounts of heathen writers, as Strabo and Tacitus; 
who, however vague in their statements, are evidently under 
the belief that the district was not under water, and that the 
remains of the towns were still to be seen. From all these 
passages, though much is obscure, two things seem clear: 
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1. That Sodom and the rest of the cities of the plain of Jor- 
dan stood on the north of the Dead Sea. 2. That neither 
the cities nor the district were submerged by the lake, but 
that the cities were overthrown, and the land spoiled, and 
that it may still be seen in its desolate condition.” * 

From the northwestern corner of the Dead Sea, our 
route leads to the Convent of Mar SdAba, which is the end 
of the second day’s journey. The distance can be travelled 
in about five hours, and in some respects is one of the most 
attractive portions of the whole tour. After leaving the 
Dead Sea, one must ride across the plain, passing on the 
right a large cane-brake and thicket of thorns, watered bya 
' brackish spring called ’Ain Jehair. Then the road enters a 
succession of deep furrows, winding among the chalky cliffs, 
the work of the winter torrents; and in about an hour after 
leaving the sea, the foot of the difficult mountain pass of 
Nukb el-Kuneiterah is reached. Up this toilsome defile the 
road winds wearily, clinging to the side of the mountain 
which rises high above it on the left, and bordering a wild, 
deep chasm, which falls far below it on the nght hand. To 
gain the summit of the pass requires an hour of steady and 
laborious climbing, but the toil and fatigue are more than 
repaid by the magnificent views which are obtained during 
the ascent. [Far to the northward the Jordan valley is seen, 
with the winding course of the river marked along its centre 
by a line of dark green foliage, until it is lost amid the hills 
that make up the northern background. Below, and but a 
few miles distant, is the Dead Sea, flashing like a mirror of 
steel in the light of the afternoon’s sun. Beyond the sea 
the mountains of Moab rise up, a solid wall, broken in one 
or two places only by the great ravines which come down 
through them to the sea. To the southeast is the huge 
chasm of Wady Zurka, and to the northeast Wady Hesban 
comes winding down to the plain. Beyond the Jordan the 
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plain of Moab stretches away to the foot of the mountains, 
which rise from its farthest verge, dark and solemn, as if 
they shut in the valley from all the rest of the world. 

From the top of the pass can be seen a hill, about two 
miles to the right, on which stands a Mohammedan wely, 
which the Moslems call Neby Misa, from their tradition that 
it is the tomb of Moses. Hundreds of the faithful make 
annual pilgrimages to it, fully persuaded that the body of the 
great lawgiver was buried here; and M. de Saulcy endeav- 
ors to identify it with Mount Pisgah, on which Moses died, 
and was buried by God in the sublimest silence of history. 

Another hour over a dreary plateau, so white and bare 
that it is painful in the glare of the unclouded sun, and up a 
steep mountain, and the road reaches a reservoir cut in the 
rock near the summit. There is generally water here, good 
enough to quench the thirst excited by the hot ride across 
the plateau. Thus refreshed, one may push on, and in 
fifteen or twenty minutes more gain the summit of the ridge, 
and look back over the rugged country towards the Jordan, 
with the Wilderness of Engedi, broken, bare, and sad as 
death, to the southward. Through the distant cliffs the Dead 
Sea may be seen at intervals along its southern portion. 

The road now begins to descend the ridge, and winds for 
an hour or more over the bare gray ridges and dreary 
gorges. At last the great ravine of the Kidron is reached, 
spreading out to a considerable width, with lofty sides, which 
grow higher to the southward of the point where the road 
crosses to the right bank, along which it winds, running 
along the edge of the tremendous precipice, for a part of 
the way upon a natural ledge of rock, and for other por- 
tions by artificial cuttings. As we proceed up the ravine it 
becomes deeper, wilder, and grander. The mountains tower 
up far overhead, their dark sides pierced at frequent inter- 
vals by the caves and cells once occupied by the anchorites 
who thronged this region in the earlier centuries of Christi- 
anity. For more than a mile the road passes through this 
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sublime gorge, and at last a sharp turn brings the traveller 
before the gate of the Convent of Mar Saba, in some respects 
the most extraordinary structure upon the globe. 

Dismounting, the traveller descends a broad, paved stair- 
way leading from the road to the portal of the convent. A 
massive wall rises at the end of the platform, and in its side 
is a small gateway closed with a heavy and strong iron door. 
Here the traveller must pause, while a parley is held with 
the monks who, after inspecting him froma loophole high 
above the gate, and satisfying themselves that he is not a 
Bedawy, demand first of all his letter of recommendation 
from the patriarch at Jerusalem, without which no stranger 
is admitted within the gates. This being delivered, read, 
and found in proper form, the traveller is allowed to enter 
the convent, but his Arab escort must remain without. No 
Bedawy has ever set foot within the walls, and the good 
fathers wisely continue the policy of their predecessors. 
Women are never admitted under any pretext. There isa 
tower two stories high, without the walls, on the very sum- 
mit of the cliff, with a heavy grated door about twenty feet 
up its side, where they may spend the night, but to admit 
them within the gate would be in the eyes of the good fathers 
the very abomination of desolation. 

Once admitted, the visitor passes down a flight of stairs 
to a second door, from which a winding stairway and sev- 
eral intricate passages and courts lead to the apartments 
reserved for strangers, which open upon a court that over- 
hangs the dark glen below, and from which one may look 
up to the rugged cliffs that tower above until they seem to 
touch the sky. : 

“In the wild grandeur of its situation Mar Saba is the 
most extraordinary building in Palestine. Just at the place 
where it stands, a small side ravine tumbles down into the 
Kidron, and the buildings cover both sides of the former, 
and the projecting cliff between the two; the irregular 
masses of walls, towers, chambers, and chapels here perched 
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upon narrow rock terraces, and there clinging to the sides 
of precipices. The church, an edifice with enormous but- 
tresses, a large dome and small clock-turret, occupies the 
point of the rock, and the other buildings are so dispersed 
along the side, from the summit to the bottom of the ravine, 
that it is impossible to tell how much is masonry and how 
much nature. Within, the same difficulty is felt, for every- 
where advantage has been taken of natural caves, and atten 
cial ones hewn out in bygone ages by the industry of monks ; 
and in front of these simple fagades have been built, or min- 
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iature cells constructed, while steep flights of stairs, and 
long narrow galleries, forming a labyrinth which none but 
the inhabitants can thread, connect the whole. The ‘fou 
ensemble is picturesque and wild, especially when we view it 
in the pale moonlight, when the projecting cliffs and towers 
are tinged with silver beams, while the intervening spaces 
and the deep chasm below are shrouded in gloom.” 

The principal sights of the convent, apart from the edifice 
itself, are the tomb and cell of the founder, St. Sabas. The 
former is in a small neat chapel. The latter is a rude cave, 
rougher and less comfortable than any of the others. The 
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tradition has it that the cell was once the den ofa lion. St. 
Sabas having concluded to retire to this glen, was struck 
with the cave, but found it occupied by the lion. The saint, 
determined to dispossess the royal tenant, quietly gave the 
lion a hint that he had better ect out, as the place was 
wanted. Whereupon the lion arose, Jeft the cave, and 
returned no more, and the saint established himself in the 
quarters thus secured. 

The convent was founded by St. Sabas,a man of great 
sanctity of life and strength of character, and a native of 
Cappadocia, born in a. p. 439. About the year 483 he re- 
tired to this spot, to which he was followed by thousands of 
monks, some writers placing the number as high as 14,000. 
Soon after this he founded the convent which bears his 
name. He died here in a. p. 532. Since then the convent 
has shared the vicissitudes of the country in which it is situ- 
ated. It was plundered by the Persians, and forty-four of 
the monks killed, in the seventh century. At present its 
only enemies are the Bedawin, who hover around it, and 
who believe that it contains immense treasures. Should a 
chance present itself of plundering it, the wild sons of the 
desert would not be slow to avail themselves of it, and they 
wait patiently for such an opportunity. No Arab is allowed 
to cross its threshold, and its strong walls and peculiar po- 
sition render it impregnable to the wandering tribes. Still 
in troublous times they will appear on the opposite cliffs, 
and take a shot at long range at any of the good fathers who 
venture to show themselves in the open courts. 

The convent is one of the richest in Palestine, and is the 
property of the Greek Church. The monks are hound by 
vows of poverty, and live solitary lives, abstaining from the 
use of flesh, and practising other forms of asceticism. The 
library is said to be good, and to contain some rare and 
valuable ancient manuscripts. 

From the convent it is but a two and a half hours’ ride up 
the Kidron to Jerusalem, and from a neighboring hill the 
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domes on Moriah may be seen. Our way lies in the oppo- 
site direction, however—to the southern end of the Dead 
Sea. From Mar Saba the road leads for four hours down 
the Wady en-Nar, “the Valley of Fire,” the lower part of 
the Kidron, which well deserves its name. It is as bare 
and scorched as if a whirlwind of flame had passed over it, 
and is almost appalling in its intense desolation. It is a 
narrow gorge, with high perpendicular walls of limestone, 
which sometimes seem almost to shut in the sky. The bed 
is covered with huge masses of rock which have been hurled 
by some convulsion of nature, or by the force of the winter 
rains, from the cliffs, and over these the traveller must pick 
his way on foot for a good part of the time, and literally 
drag his steed after him. To attempt to ride would result 
ina broken neck. After more than four hours of hard work 
the road leaves the Wady en-Nar and turns to the south- 
ward, and after three hours more of scarcely less fatiguing 
riding ’Ain Ghuweir is reached, the halting-place for the 
night. The day’s ride covers between seven and eight 
hours, and is unusually fatiguing, and few travellers will 
regret to see the tents pitched and the camp formed for 
the night. 

The next day’s journey is long and tiresome, but is much 
more interesting. From ’Ain Ghuweir the road leads to 
the southward to the cliffs overhanging the fountain of ’Ain 
Terabeh, situated on the shore of the sea. This point is 
reached in about an hour, and affords a fine view of the sea 
and of the opposite side, more of the lake being seen from 
here at the same moment than from almost any other point 
of view. This road is that which has been pursued from 
time immemorial by the roving tribes of the south in their 
forays into Judzea and Northern Palestine. They burst out 
from Moab and the southern desert, sweep around the 
southern end of the Dead Sea, and follow the comparatively 
easy road along its western shore by ’Ain Jidy to Hebron, 
Bethlehem, Tekoa, or Jerusalem, It was by this road that 
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the Moabites and Ammonites, and their allies, advanced 
upon Jerusalem in the ren of Jehoshaphat, going up by 
the way of Tekoa to attack the Holy City. Reaching the 
wilderness of Tekoa they became confused by the ambus- 
cades they had set for the children of Judah (who were ad- 
vancing to meet them, animated by the divine promise of 
victory), and fell upon each other instead of the common 
encmy. The Moabites and Ammonites first cut the Edom- 
ites to pieces, and then turned upon each other, and when 
the children of Judah reached the scene the field was covered 
with the dead bodies of their enemies. This great deliver- 
ance struck terror to the enemies of Judah, and secured 
peace for the people during the remainder of Jehoshaphat’s 
reign. (2 Chron. xx.) The wandering tribes of the desert 
and of the country east of the Dead Sea rarely let a year 
pass without making similar though less important forays, 
and are a source of the greatest trouble to the Pasha of 
Jerusalem. 

Half an hour after passing ’Ain Terabeh, the Wady 
Ta’Amirah is reached, so called from the tribe whose terri- 
tory lies along it. It leads upto Bethlehem. Half an hour 
more brings us to Wady Derejeh, a continuation of Wady 
Khureitiin. Wady Derejeh means “Valley of the Stair- 
case,’ and the name admirably indicates its character. It is 
a terribly rugged and difficult mountain pass, the ascent of 
which is toilsome and dangerous, and the descent on the 
opposite side even worse. It leads to a barren and blasted 
table-land called Husdsah, upon which grow only a few 
stunted and half-dead shrubs. Living water is not found 
upon it, and rain-water is found in the hollows of the rocks 
only at long intervals. It is a fair specimen of the Wilder- 
ness of Judza, of which it forms a part, and is inhabited 
only by the Rashaideh Arabs. Several small wadies break 
this table-land, all of which are crossed by the traveller, 
and in about two hours a long, naked mountain range, 
running down southeast to the sea, and ending in Ras el- 
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Mersed, is reached. It is crossed by means of a rugged 
gorge, the road through which is one of the worst portions 
of the whole route. 

From the plateau to the summit of the pass is about an 
hour, and then the traveller is rewarded for his labor by 
one of the grandest and most beautiful views of the Dead 
Sea and its vicinity to be gained from any point. To the 
southward upon the western shore rises the huge rock of 
Sebbeh, the ancient Masada, pyramidal in shape, and an 
imperishable monument to Jewish heroism. Far away, 
rising ina faint blue outline against the southern horizon, 
are the salt hills of Usdum. Beyond the sea is the low 
~white peninsula, back of which rise the Moab Mountains, 
broken by the purple ravines that cut them, and which seem 
in the distance like mere shadows. Kerak is seen, clinging 
to its lofty rock, far away up one of these ravines; and almost 
opposite the point at which we stand, the gray cliffs are 
broken from summit to base by the Wady Mojib, the ancient 
river Arnon, as it falls into the sea. Ras el-Mersed thrusts 
its bold head between us and the north, and hides the upper 
portion of the sea and the Jordan Valley from view. From 
the summit of the pass there is a road to Tekoa, distant a 
day’s journey. 1 

The route now descends the mountain, and in a little 
less than an hour the fountain of ’Ain Jidy is reached. 
‘Twenty minutes more and we are at the foot of the pass, at 
the usual camping-place of travellers, in the plain, by the 
little brook that comes gurgling down from the fountain 
above. 

The fountain of ‘Ain Jidy, “Fountain of the Kid,” is a 
copious spring, from which a fine stream bursts forth at 
once, four hundred feet above the level of the Dead Sea, 
and voes plunging down the mountain side, its course hid- 
den by the luxuriant foliage which covers the hill-side here. 
The water is sweet, though warm, the temperature being 
about 81° Fahrenheit. 
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Ain Jicdy is the ancient Engedi, both names having the 
same meaning. It is shut in on the north by the cliffs of 
the Wady Sudeir, among the highest along the western 
coast. On the south of the ancient site a plain slopes from 
the mountains to the Wady el-Ghor, at its southern verge, 
and from the hills on the west to the sea, The fountain 
is Situated on the side of the northern hills, about a mile 
above the plain, and sends a copious stream down the 
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mountain side into the plain. Its course is marked by a 
belt of acacia, mimosa, and lotus trees. Reaching the plain 
the stream runs towards the sea through a dense thicket of 
cane. It does not reach the lake, however, being absorbed 
by the earth before it has crossed the plain, except during 
the rainy season, when its swollen waters flow into the sea. 
Along the banks are the gardens of the Rashaideh Arabs, 
nothing to boast of, but still valuable to an Arab, and 
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furnishing them with vegetables and fruits. Drs. Robinson 
and Porter state that the soil of this plain is exceedingly 
fertile, and that with careful cultivation and irrigation it 
could be made to produce “almost anything—even the most 
tropical fruits.” 

The climate is warm, but not enervating. Mr. Tristram, 
who visited the place in January, says of it: “The dryness 
of Engedi is something extraordinary. . . . And yet itis by 
no means oppressively hot. The maximum thermometer in 
the shade in four days was 86°, the day average 72°, the 
minimum at night as low as 45°. But we all felt an inde- 
-scribable elasticity and capacity for physical work. ‘The 
pressure of the atmosphere at this depth must supply an 
extraordinary quantity of oxygen, and one felt as if half a 
breath were sufficient.” * 

Upon the lower terraces of the mountain, by the fountain, 
along the plain, and upon the south side of the stream, are 
ancient ruins, marking the site of the city that once stood 
here. They consist of mere heaps of stones. From Gie 
plain a beach of pebbles and broken rock, encrusted with 
salt, leads to the water. The hill on the north of the plain 
projects into the sea, and ends the beach in that direc- 
tion, but the latter extends for some distance to the south- 
ward, | 

Growing in the plain of Engedi is a tree which produces 
a singular fruit. To the Arabs it is known as the ’ Osher, 
botanists call it Calotropis procera; but its English name is 
the “Apple of Sodom.” The tree is from ten to fifteen tiaee 
high, and has a gray bark which resembles cork. The 
leaves are long and oval-shaped, and when broken a milk- 
like fluid exudes from them. The fruit is, in shape and ap- 
pearance, like a large blooming apple, and when ripe is of a 
rich yellow color, and grows in clusters of two or three. 
Upon being pressed or struck it explodes with a slight noise, 
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and only a shrivelled skin, and a slender pod, connected with 
the rind by delicate filaments, and running through the apple 
from the stem, remains, the apple being filled almost entirely 
with air. The pod contains a quantity of fine silk with 
seeds. The silk is used by the Arabs for matches for their 
euns. It burns freely and without sulphur, and is preferred 
by them to the ordinary match. This is the fruit described 
by Josephus. “The traces (or shadows) of the five cities,” 
he says, “are still to be seen, as well as the ashes growing 
in their fruits, which fruits have a color as if they were fit to 
be eaten; but if you pluck them with your hands, they dis- 
solve into smoke and ashes.” * 

‘Ain Jidy occupies the site of the ancient Engedi, a city of 
Judah, whose original name was Hazazon-Tamar, “ Pruning 
of the Palm,” in consequence, no doubt, of its palm trees, 
which once grew here luxuriantly. As Engedi, it gave its 
name to that part of the Wilderness of Judza in which 
David took refuge from Saul. “It is more than probable,” 
says Dr. Porter, “that the /fowz/azz was always called En- 
gedi, and that the ancient town built on the little plain below 
it came in time to take its name.” Saul pursued David into 
this retreat, and hunted him through the wilderness with 
3000 men, and it was in one of the caves with which the 
region abounds that the exquisite scene occurred in which 
David conquered the fierce monarch by that generosity 
which was such a marked trait of his character. (1 Sam. 
xxiv.) In the chapter just referred to (verse 2), the region 
is called “the rocks of the wild goats.” These animals are 
called by the Arabs eden, and to this day inhabit the rocks 
and crags above and around the fountain and plain. The 
place must have been productive in anctent times, for Solo- 
mon refers to its vineyards in his Song (1.14). Josephus 
and Pliny state that it was famous for its palm trees and 
opobalsam. Eusebius and Jerome both mention Engedi as 


* Wars of the Jews, Book IV. Chap. VIII. Sect. 4. 
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a large village on the shore of the Dead Sea, in their times. 
Lying right in the paths of the marauding Bedawin, its 
decline and destruction are not surprising. 

Leaving Engedi the road passes down to the shore, and 
follows the base of the cliffs which here rise to a height of 
from 1200 to 1500 feet. They are broken a short distance 
down by awild ravine called Wady ’Areijeh. About the 
same distance farther south is a large natural depression near 
the shore, where the cliffs press out close to the sea, called 
Birket el-Khulil, “the Pool of Khulil,” or of Abraham, Khalil 
(the Friend) being the Arabic name of the Patriarch. It is 
_ simply a salt marsh which is flooded when the sea is full 
during and after the rainy season. As the water falls a 
crust of impure salt forms upon the surface, and is gathered 
by the Arabs. Sulphur and bitumen are also found along 
the shore. Beyond this marsh the beach grows wider, and 
in a little while the mouth of Wady Khuderat is crossed, 
and the traveller enters upon what may be termed the plain 
of Masada. An hour and a quarter farther on is Wady 
Seyal, the sides of which consist of a series of terraces worn 
by the action of the winter torrents. This is crossed, and 
the road continues for about two hours longer over an un- 
dulating plain, withdrawine by degrees from the sea to the 
base of the gigantic rock of Sebbeh, which has been looming 
up to the southward since the Wady Seyal was crossed. the 
ride from ’Ain Jidy having occupied a little more than six 
hours, and leaving full time for the inspection of the place 
before night. 

Sebbeh is identical with the ancient Masada, and stands 
on a rock from 1200 to 1500 feet high. The rock is sepa- 
rated from the adjoining mountains on the north and south 
by deep ravines, but it is joined to them on the west by a 
narrow ridge or neck which rises to about two-thirds of its 
height. The rock projects considerably beyond the line of 
the cliffs, and rises high above them, so that it presents the 
appearance of a lofty isolated mass standing out boldly 
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towards the sea. On the side nearest the water it rises 
perpendicularly to a height of 700 feet, after which the slope 
begins in that direction. On the other sides the ascent is 
more gradual, but ridges or projections of the cliffs, varying 
from 20 to 100 feet in height, prevent access to the summit. 
The upper portion of the rock is somewhat in the shape of a 
pyramid, and looks as though its sides had been scarped to 
add to its strength. Between the base of the rock and the 
sea stretches out a broad beach of sand and detritus, two 
miles in width. “The two miles of rugged: slope that lay 
between our path and the sea,” says Mr. Tristram, “are 
formed of a soft, white, and very salt deposit, torn and fur- 
rowed by winter torrents in every direction, which have left 
fantastic ruins and castles of olden shape, flat-topped mame- 
lons, cairns, and every imaginable form into which a wild 
fancy could have moulded matter, standing in a labyrinth, 
north and south, before and behind us.” 

The ascent to the summit is rugged, and practicable only 
for pedestrians, and requires about three quarters of an hour. 
Starting from the beach, the narrow path winds up the face 
of the cliff on the northern side beyond the ravine, until the 
top of the ridge is reached, and a point gained to the west 
of the rock. The path then descends to the neck which 
connects the rock with the hills, and crosses it, and reaches 
the foot of the pyramidal summit, up which it runs in a sort 
of zigzag, hewn in the side of the rock. It is broken in so 
many places that one must use his hands as well as his feet 
in climbing now, and when the summit is gained the hardiest 
climber will be obliged to sit down and rest. 

From the summit a view inexpressibly grand and deso- 
late stretches out before the gazer. On each side are the 
yawning chasms that separate the rock from the adjoining 
hills. ‘Towards the sea is the steep precipice. All around 
are the crags and peaks, tinted with a deep purple, upon 
which this rock looks down; full fifteen hundred feet below 
is the Dead Sea, here in full view from the mouth of the 
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Jordan to its southern extremity; and on the opposite shore 
the wall of the Moab Mountains, long, dark, and high, and 
bounding the entire eastern horizon, rises up sterner and 
gloomier than from any other point of view. In all respects 
this is the most thoroughly characteristic and extensive view 
of the Dead Sea and the surrounding country to be obtained 
from any point upon its shores. 

“A portion of the summit of Sebbeh on the northwest is 
nearly level; and including the broken ground on the south 
side, the platform available for building measures about 
1000 yards by 4oo. The entrance to this platform is just 
below the western edge, through a gateway with a pointed 
arch. ‘The remains of the ancient fortress are neither ex- 
tensive nor remarkable. They have something of a modern 
look, too, which disappoints us. The masonry, except in 
one or two parts of the exterior defences, is rough—the 
stones being loosely put together, and the interstices filled 
in with little fragments. This, combined with the pointed 
arches, almost forces one to the conclusion that the present 
remains are not older than the crusades; but history makes 
no mention of any occupation since the Romanage. ‘There 
are four buildings still in part standine—two just north of 
the entrance on the west side of the platform; another to- 
wards the middle; and a fourth at the northern end. The 
first has some pretensions to architectural effect; the en- 
trance vateway formed part of it; and we observe on the 
stones of the arch rude cuttings—perhaps masons’ marks— 
resembling Greek letters and one not unlike the sign of the 
planet Venus 9. The ruin towards the middle of the plat- 
form reminds one of a church, the principal chamber having 
a semicircular apse at its eastern end. The interior walls 
are covered with a very hard plaster, so studded with frag- 
ments of smooth pottery as to resemble rude mosaic. It 
had once a mosaic pavement. At the northern extremity 
of the area, some fifty feet below the summit, is a curious 
round tower with double walls of great strength, but now 
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inaccessible. On a terrace still lower down is a large quad- 
rangular ruin. The projecting ledge on which these out- 
works stand may probably be the ‘white promontory’ 
mentioned by Josephus. The remains of a strong wall can 
sull be traced round the whole summit. The most ancient 
parts of the fortress seem to be those on the north; though 
the whole is now in such a state of utter ruin that it is im- 
possible to trace fully even the outlines of the various build- 
ines. There are three large cisterns for rain-water hewn 
in the rock; one on the north is about forty feet square by 
twenty deep; another at the southwest is the largest, being 
one hundred feet long, forty broad, and fifty deep, still cov- 
ered with white cement; the remaining one to the east of 
the latter is smaller. The only other remains worthy of our 
attention are those of a wall encircling the rock. Every 
part of it can be traced by the eye from the summit, away 
on the beach far below, and along the cliffs and hill-sides 
around. Connected with this wall are the camps formed 
long centuries ago by the besieging armies, and still com- 
plete. The principal ones are on the northwest and south- 
west sides.” 7 

Dr. Robinson was the first to identify these ruins with 
the fortress of Masada, built by Jonathan Maccabzeus in the 
second century before Christ. Herod the Great remodelled 
it, and materially increased its strength, intending to render 
it an impregnable stronghold in which he could take refuge 
in case of need, for he was always dreading an uprising of 
the Jews, by whom he knew he was hated. In the eighth 
chapter of the Fourth Book of his Wars of the Jews, Jose- 
phus has given a full and accurate description of the for- 
tress. He places it ona rock overhanging the Dead Sea, 
and surrounded by impassable ravines. Access to it was 
gained only on the east and west sides by zigzag paths hewn 
in the side of the rock, and of which only the western path 
now remains. . The summit was a plain surrounded by a 
wall seven stadia in circumference. It was strongly fortified 
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and provided with cisterns, and the interior, which was good 
soil, was left as a garden, in order that the garrison might 
there cultivate a portion of their food. Water was supplied 
by large cisterns constructed to receive and retain the rains. 
On the north and west sides stood a palace which Herod 
adorned with columns and porticos and provided with baths. 
The fortress he filled with vast stores of provisions and arms. 

Upon the breaking out of the Jewish War of Independ- 
ence Masada fell by stratagem, with all its stores and sup- 
plies, into the hands of Szcavzz, as they were termed by the 
Romans—* Robbers” or “Freebooters.”’ But though called 
_ by this opprobrious name by their enemies the Sicarii were 
really partisans or guerillas, who maintained an irregular 
warfare upon the enemies of their country, striking their 
blows whenever and wherever opportunity presented itself, 
and retreating to their strongholds when hard pressed. As 
the time passed on, and the success of the Romans became 
greater, they ceased to distinguish between friend and foe, 
and laid the entire country under contribution. The cap- 
ture of Jerusalem by Titus was followed by the surrender 
of the fortresses of Herodium and Macherus, and Masada 
remained the last stronghold of the Jews. Flavius Silva, 
the Roman commander, laid siege to it. It contained up- 
wards of 1000 persons, and was ably commanded by Eleazar, 
the last of the Jewish heroes. 

The Romans shut in the rock from succor from without, 
~ and prevented the escape of the garrison by enclosing it 
with a wall of circumvallation. The sites of the Roman en- 
campments may still be seen in the plain below, and upon 
the ridves to the northwest and southwest. The attack was 
made from the western side, where alone the fortress was 
assailable. A massive tower defended the eastern end of 
the neck which joins the rock to the ridge, and this was first 
taken, and Silva established his head-quarters on the spot. 
Just behind this, on a projecting ledge, to the north, the 
Romans with almost incredible labor raised a mound of 
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earth and stones, upon which they erected a tower cased 
with iron, ‘The top of this tower commanded the walls of 
the fortress, and from it the besiegers were enabled to 
sweep the ramparts clear of their defenders. Mounting 
their battering-rams, they proceeded to make a_ breach 
in the wall. When the wall had been thoroughly breached 
the Romans found that the Jews had built an inner 
defence of wooden beams and earth. By hurling lighted 
torches against it, it was set on fire and consumed and the 
fortress left open to assault. I*celing sure of their prey, the 
Romans deferred the final attack until the next morning. 

The Jews, numbering only 967 persons, including women 
and children, were now reduced to despair. ‘There could 
be no doubt as to the result of the next day’s assault—death 
for the warriors, outrage for the women, and captivity for 
the little ones. In this emergency, Eleazar assembled the 
garrison, and after dwelling upon the fate in store for them, 
boldly proposed that they should fire the place and slay each 
other, their wives and their children. His proposition, at 
first coldly received, was at length accepted. ‘The warriors 
embraced their wives and children, and then slew them with 
their own hands. Ten men were then chosen by lot as ex- 
ecutioners, and the rest, one after another, still clasping the 
lifeless bodies of their wives and children, held up their 
necks to the blow. The ten then cast lots for their own 
destroyer ; nine fell by the hands of this one; the last man, 
after he had carefully searched whether there was any more 
work for him to do, seized a lighted brand, set fire to the 
palace, and so, with resolute and unflinching hand, drove the 
sword to his own heart. When the Romans entered the 
fortress the next morning, they found it tenantless, and not 
without admiration beheld this unexampled spectacle of self- 
devotion.” * 


* Milman’s Listory of the Jews, Vol. Il. pp. 393-397- Josephus’s 
Wars of the Jews, Book VII. Chapters 8, 9. 
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‘From that time, Masada disappeared from history. Its 
very site was forgotten until discovered by Dr. Robinson. 

From Masada the road runs to the southward along the 
shore for nearly four hours, the region it traverses being 
comparatively level, broken by ravines at intervals. They 
are not to be compared to those that have been already 
traversed. About three-quarters of an hour farther south 
is Wady Mubughghik, a wild ravine whose sides are per- 
pendicular. The cliffs that line the shore are here at least 
1000 feet high, and are deeply cut by ravines coming from 
the westward. A few yards up the ravine just named is a 
small verdant oasis fed by a fountain of pure water. Half 
an hour farther south is Wady Nejd, near which M. de 
Saulcy claims to have found a stream of lava. Mr. Tris- 
tram has shown that no such formation exists. Dr. Ander- 
son, the geologist of the Lynch expedition, found no trace of 
it. From this point the path lies at the base of the cliffs, 
very close to the sea, to Wady Zuweireh, in which De 
Saulcy locates the Zoar of the Bible. Dr. Robinson has 
shown that Zoar Jay on the opposite side of the lake. 

A little to the south of Wady Zuweireh is Wady Muhau- 
wat, or Mohawat, in which Mr. Tristram found the remark- 
able traces of the action of fire which have been mentioned, 
and which he thinks are a trace of the great catastrophe 
which overwhelmed the cities of the plain. “It is,” says Mr. 
Tristram, “a broad, deep, dry ravine, . .. the principal 
channel of the drainage of the Wilderness of Judzea, south- 
east of Beersheba. Though not the deepest, it was the 
finest gorge we had yet met with, from its width*and the 
bold sweep of its many turns.” After describing the forma- 
tions of sulphur and bitumen, which description we have 
already quoted, he says: “The whole appearance points to 
a shower of hot sulphur and an irruption of bitumen upon 
it, which would naturally be calcined and impregnated by 
its fumes; and this at a geological period quite subsequent 
to all the diluvial and alluvial action of which we have such 
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abundant evidence. ... The traces are extremely local, 
not extending to the neighboring wadies, zor very far up 
‘his one.’ he region offers a rich field for future research, 
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and it is to be hoped that a properly equipped expedition 
will ere long follow up Mr. Tristram’s discoveries. 

The camp is formed in the lower end of Wady Zuweireh, 
about twenty minutes from the mouth of the glen. The 
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situation is such that the camp-fires are screened by the 
cliffs from the observation of the Bedawin. From this 
point one may visit the salt hills of Usdum, which begin at 
the mouth of the wady, and extend for several miles. Be- 
tween the base of the hills and the sea is a narrow plain 
covered with acacia and tamarisk shrubs. The range has 
been described in a previous portion of this chapter. In the 
northern side of the hill is a cavern of salt which was visited 
by Dr. Robinson, who thus describes it: “It is on a level 
with the ground, beneath a precipice of salt. The mouth is 
of an irregular form, ten or twelve feet high, and about the 
same in breadth. . . . This soon becomes merely a small, 
irregular gallery or fissure in the rock, with a water-course 
at the bottom, in which water was in some places still trick- 
ling. We followed this gallery with lights, and with some 
difficulty, for three or four hundred feet into the heart of the 
mountain, to a point where it branches off into two smaller 
fissures; and then returned. For this whole distance the 
sides and roof and floor of the cavern are solid salt; dirty, 
indeed, and the floor covered with dust and earth ; but along 
the water-course it was easy to remark the pure crystallized 
rock, as worn away by the torrent, which at times evidently 
rushes violently through the cavern.” * 

Dr. Robinson thinks that the position of this mountain 
decides that of the “Valley of Salt,’ in which David and 
Amaziah conquered the Edomites. “This valley,” he says, 
“could well have been no other than the Ghér south of the 
Dead Sea, adjacent to the mountain of salt; it separates, 
indeed, the ancient territories of Judah and Edom.” 

Strange to say, neither the Scriptures nor Josephus make 
any mention of this mountain of salt. The present name of 
Usdum is undoubtedly derived from Sodom, which, if the 
theory of Dr. Robinson and others be correct, lay to the 
north of the hill, where the waters of the Dead Sea now roll, 


* Biblical Researches, Vol. Il. p. 110. 
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Galen says that in his day (second century) these mountains 
were called Sodom. 

Irom the lower end of Wady Zuweireh the route lies up 
the wady for over an hour and a half, when it leaves it and 
passes for four and a half hours more across a dreary 
wilderness, “thickly studded with white conical hills and 
short ridges of limestone and chalk of fantastic shapes, pre- 
senting the aspect of a frightful desert.” ‘rom this elevated 
tract the southern portion of the lake and the Ghor are in 
full view, with the yellow line of the desert stretching away 
into the far distance beyond them. The Moab Mountains 
can also be seen, together with the ravine in which Kerak 
is situated, but the town itself is hidden from view. 

Four and a half hours across this desert region and the 
road reaches the base of a steep hill, which is surmounted 
by an almost perpendicular pass. On the summit of the 
hill are scattered ruins, traces of former habitations, called 
Zuweireh el-Foka, “Upper Zuweireh,” and marking the 
beginning of the hill country of Judea. The road now 
inclines to the northwest, and as we advance the country 
becomes less barren, though the change is so gradual as to 
be almost imperceptible. In three hours more a conical 
hill is passed about two miles distant to the left, called Tell 
‘Arad. It is a barren-looking eminence, commanding the 
surrounding country, and is identified by Dr. Robinson with 
the ancient city of Arad, whose inhabitants drove back the 
Israelites as they attempted to penetrate from Kadesh into 
Palestine. (Num. xxi. 1-3.) It was afterwards conquered 
by Joshua. (Josh. xii.14.) The camp for the night is pitched 
a short distance beyond, and in the neighborhood of a cistern 
of rain-water. 

From this point the road leads north, and in about three 
hours reaches Tell Ma’in, the site of the ancient Maon, a 
hill with a mass of ruins capping its summit, and its sides 
honeycombed with caves. It was the native place of Nabal. 
(1 Sam. xxv. 2.) The view from it embraces the Wilder- 
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ness of Engedi on the east, the hiding-place of David and 
his outlaw band. About a mile to the northward is Kurmul, 
the ancient Carmel, where Nabal had his sheep-shearing, 
and from which he sent the churlish answer that aroused 
David’s wrath. (1 Sam. xxv.) Beyond this still is the slight 
eminence of Tell Zif (Josh. xv. 55), over which are seen 
the minarets of Hebron rising from the rich green of the 
valley of Eshcol. A wide, rolling plain stretches away to 
the westward, in which may be seen from this hill the sites 
of several of the towns enumerated by Joshua, and whose 
names have suffered but little change during the long ages 
_ that have rolled by since the Hebrew conqueror penned the 
roll of his conquests. These are Jutta, now called Gitta; 
Anab, now ’Anab; Eshtemoa, now Semii’a; Socoh, now 
Shuweikeh; and Jattir, now ’Attir. (Josh. xv. 48-55.) 

Half an hour farther on is Kurmul, the ancient Carmel. 
(1 Sam. xv. 12.) The place is a heap of ruins, and its only 
tenants are the Bedawin who sometimes lurk amid the 
ruins watching for their prey. The ruins are scattered 
along the sides of a little valley, and among them are the 
remains of several churches, showing that the place once had 
a Christian population. In the centre of the valley, which 
is semicircular at its upper end, is a reservoir supplied by a 
fountain, which once furnished water to the town. 

An hour and a quarter beyond Kurmul is Tell Zif, the 
Ziph of the Old Testament. The country through which 
the road passes has improved since the start from the camp 
in the morning, and from Kurmul to Tell Zif is one of the 
finest sections in southern Palestine. It is a large plain, 
shut in on the west by hills, and sloping off on the east 
toward the Dead Sea. The elevation of this plain is 
estimated by Dr. Robinson at 1500 feet above the level 
of the Mediterranean, and consequently is over 2800 feet 
above the level of the Dead Sea. It is gently rolling and 
almost free from rocks. Wheat of an excellent quality ts 
raised here; the fields being rented from the government 
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by persons living at Hebron. While the grain 1s growing, 
watchmen are stationed in the fields to keep cattle and flocks 
from trespassing upon them, Dr. Robinson passed by here 
while the crop was ripening, and mentions an interesting 
circumstance : “Our Arabs ‘were an hungered,’ and going 
into the fields they ‘plucked the cars of corn, and did eat, 
rubbing them in their hands.’ On being questioned, they 
said this was an old custom, and no one would speak against 
it; they were supposed to be hungry, and it was allowed as 
a charity.” The reader will be forcibly reminded of the 
beautiful scene in the wheat-field, when the Saviour laid 
down the eternal law of the Sabbath. (Matt. xu.1; Mark 
Geos iuwkewi. 1... Seé also Deut. xxi. 35.) 

The ruins of Ziph lie about half a mile to the east of the 
road from Hebron to Carmel. They are unimportant. 

Two hours more, and Hebron is reached. Passing the 
ancient city, the camp is formed for the night near Abra- 
ham’s Oak, from which the journey is resumed next morn- 
ing. The Jerusalem road is followed for about two hours, 
and then the route strikes eastward across the country to the 
ruins of Bereikit, situated on the western side of a valley 
of the same name, which flows into Wady Jehar farther 
eastward. ‘The ruins lie scattered over an area of three or 
four acres, and are situated upon the summit of a small hill. 
They are evidently of great age, and lie prostrate upon the 
ground. Eight or ten cisterns, hewn in the rock, are among 
the ruins. Below the hill is a broad, open valley. 

Dr. Robinson identifies the site with the ancient “Valley 
of Berachah,” the scene of the miraculous overthrow of the 
nations from the east of the Jordan in their expedition 
against Jerusalem in the reign of Jehoshaphat. (2 Chron. 
XX. 1-30.) 

Three-quarters of an hour more, and we reach Tekii’a, 
the ancient Tekoa, a heap of ruins covering some four or 
five acres, and lying upon the wide summit of a command- 
ing ridge. All around lie the ruined foundations of houses, 
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built of large hewn stones, some of which are bevelled. On 
the northeast side is the ruin of a square tower, commanding 
the entire place, and which must have afforded an extensive 
view of the surrounding country, and have been a conspicu- 
ous object in the landscape. Near the centre of the ruins 
are the remains of a Greek church, with several broken 
columns and the baptismal font still standing. Several 
cisterns, hewn in the rock, are to be seen throughout the 
area, and at a little distance there is a spring of good water, 
an uncommon advantage in this region, for Tekoa stands 
on the verge of the Wilderness of Judzea, over which one 

may look from its lofty position, and down the long ravines 
_ of Wadys Khureitiin and Jehar can be seen glimpses of the 
Dead Sea. 

As late as the twelfth century this shapeless mass of ruins 
was a thriving village. Its history may be briefly told. It 
is first mentioned in 2 Samuel xiv., as the place from which 
Joab brought the “wise woman” to plead with David in 
behalf of Absalom. It was subsequently fortified by Reho- 
boam (2 Chron. xi. 6); and was the birthplace of the prophet 
Amos (Amos i. 1.) Jerome places Tekoa six miles to the 
south of Bethlehem, which agrees with the present site. 
In the early part of the sixth century St. Sabas established 
a new convent here, in connection with the great Convent 
of Mar Saba. After his death it became the scene of fierce 
strife between the Monophysites and the Orthodox. During 
the Crusades the place was occupied by a large Christian 
population, who rendered the Crusaders good service during 
the first siege of Jerusalem. In 1138 Tekoa was sacked by 
a band of Turks from beyond Jordan, and since that time it 
has disappeared from history. In 1666 it was visited by 
Von Troilo, who describes it as a shapeless mass of ruins. 

From Tekoa the road leads to the northwest to Bethle- 
hem, and thence to Jerusalem, which is reached in four hours 
from Tekoa., 
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The Highway to Gaza—The Valley of Roses—St. Philip’s Fountain—Bittir—Appear- 
ance of the Hill Country—Samson’s Country—Bethshemesh—Arrival of the Ark— 
birth-place of Samson—The Home of Delilah—Valley of Sorek—Timnath—Beit 
Nettif—Azekah—Shocoh—Valley of Elah—Scene of David’s Victory over Goliath— 
Deir Dubban—The Convent of the Fly—Singular Caves—Ancient Gath—The Home 
of Goliath—View from the Hill—David’s Adventure—History of Gath—Blanchegarde 
—Exploits of Richard Coeur de Lion—Beit Jibrin—Remarkable Caverns—Their Origin 
and Uses—An Ancient Battle-field—Scene of Asa’s Victory over the Ethiopians—The 
Maritime Plain—Ancient Philistia—Lachish—Scene of the Destruction of Senna- 
cherib’s Army——The road to Gaza—The Sand Hills—Gaza—The Modern City—Sam- 
son in Gaza—His death—History of Gaza—Its Military Importance—Modern Gaza— 
Ancient Ruins—View of the Plain and City—The road to Jaffa—From Gaza to Aske- 
lon—Ruins of Askelon—The Shifting Sands—Disappearance of the Site—Fulfilment 
of Prophecy—History of Askelon—Mejdel—Ancient Ashdod—The Modern Village— 
Dagon’s Humiliation—Yebna—The Sea Route to Jaffa—Ekron—Ramleh—The Con- 
vent—The White Mosque—The Tower—View from the Tower—History of Ramleh 
—Lydda—Church of St. George—Jaffa—An Ancient City—The Port—A difficult 
harbor—Population—The Pirates—Commerce of Jaffa—The Jerusalem Gate—The 
Bazaars—The Gardens—Irrigation—History of Jaffa—The Jerusalem road—Latron— 
Ancient Modin—The Wady Aly—A Difficult Road—Kuryet el-’ Enab—Kirjath-Jearim 
—A Robber’s Stronghold—The Walk to Emmaus—The Road to Jerusalem. 


ROM Jerusalem to Gaza there is an old path called 
es-Sultana, which may be translated the king’s high- 
way. But the title is delusive, for the highway is 
from end to end a mere camel-path from which the 

inexperienced traveller is apt to wander at every step; so 

that in going down from the Holy City to the Land of the 

Philistines, it is necessary to have an experienced guide, as 

well as a competent escort. The way is less difficult, and 

the journey less fatiguing than that through the wilderness 
and along the Dead Sea, but is equally as interesting. 

Leaving Jerusalem by the Jaffa Gate, and crossing the 
Valley of Hinnom, one rides along the northern edge of the 
129 
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Plain of Rephaim to the Convent of the Cross, and then 
strikes down the shallow wady in which it lies, and which 
the Greeks are converting into a garden of vines and 
mulberries, to the mouth of Wady el-Werd, the “Valley 
of Roses,” half an hour from the convent. Wady el-Werd 
is one of the prettiest and most productive glens in Pales- 
tine. Fora mile or more, rose bushes cover the bottom of 
the valley, being cultivated for the manufacture of rose 
water. Beyond these are olive groves and vineyards, and 
lower still little fields of corn cover the valley. Twenty min- 
utes after entering the glen we pass ’Ain Y4lo, a small foun- 
tain lying amid a mass of ruins. Beyond this the glen grows 
wider, and twenty-five minutes more brings us to Ain Hani- 
yeh, a pretty fountain which gushes out from a semicircular 
apse at the side of the road. ‘Tradition makes this fountain 
the scene of the baptism of the Ethiopian eunuch by St. 
Philip. (Acts vill. 26-40.) The ancient road from Jerusa- 
lem to Gaza runs through this glen, but this is the only evi- 
dence that can be adduced in support of the tradition. The 
narrative in Acts seems to intimate very plainly that the 
baptism took place somewhere in the Philistine plain, and 
this view is supported by the fact that Philip “was found at 
Azotus,” or Ashdod, on the plain near the sea, immediately 
after the baptism. 

From this fountain the road continues down the ravine to 
its junction with Wady Bittir, into which it turns. High up 
ona rocky terrace, on the south side of the latter ravine, 
stands the village of Bittir, the haunt of a fierce, half-clad, 
half-savage, and well-armed Arab population. The site is 
commanding, and the village is a conspicuous object in 
the landscape. Some writers have identified the place with 
the ancient city of Bether, where the last stand of the Jewish 
insurrection under Bar-Cochba was made in the reign of 
the Emperor Hadrian. The identification rests upon very 
frail evidence, however. 

From Bittir the road winds through wild ravines in a 
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southwesterly direction towards the plain. Through these 
deep gorges the bright blue line of the Mediterranean is 
occasionally seen in the far distance. [very hill is crowned 
with a ruined town, or a half-deserted village, and the names 
of these as they are pointed out by the guide bring back to 
the reader of the Bible the early days of the Israelitish 
nation. To the southward, on a commanding elevation, is 
Jedar, the Gedor of the Bible. (1 Chron. xii. 7.) Somewhat 
nearer, in the same direction, is a conical hill, on which 
stands Jeb’ah, the ancient Gibeah of Joshua. (xv. 57.) 

The country along the route is thoroughly characteristic 
of the “hill country of Judzea.” On all sides are rounded 
hills girded by bands of gray limestone, which form natural 
terraces, covered in the ancient days with corn, figs, olives, 
and vines. These rich products have disappeared, centuries 
of neglect have done their work, and the hill-sides are barren 
and rocky, covered only in the brief spring with thin grass 
and aromatic shrubs, spangled with myriads of wild flowers. 
When the summer heat has burnt up the grass and withered 
the flowers, the hill-sides are left once more a scene of 
barrenness and desolation. 


‘¢ The land in its Sabbath is waiting the day 
When the Desert shall smile, and the mountains look gay.’’ 


Four hours of steady riding bring the traveller to the 
little village of ’Allar el-Féka, or Upper ’Allar, lying on the 
side of a ridge, at the foot of which stands ’Allar es-Sifla, 
Lower ’Allar, which contains a large ruined church. Three- 
quarters of an hour to the northwest is a high hill, on which 
lies the village of Beit “Atab, an Arab settlement of consid- 
erable size, and the principal place of the district. It con- 
tains nothing worthy of notice, but from it one can look 
down upon one of the mast interesting sections of Palestine 
—the country of Samson. 

About five miles to the west, in a deep valley, are the 
ruins of ’Ain esh-Shems, the ancient Bethshemesh, “ House 
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of the Sun.” They lie upon the rounded summit of a low 
ridge, on one side of which is Wady Surar, and on the other 
a smaller ravine which breaks down from the Yarmuk. The 
ruins are a shapeless mass, with nothing of interest about 
them. It is only in the surroundings and in the history of 
the place that there is any attraction. Bethshemesh was an 
ancient city of Judah, and was one of the cities of refuge 
named by Joshua. (xxi. 16.) It stood on the borders of 
Dan and Philistia. Dan received a portion of the lot of 
Judah, and it is believed that the Irshemesh which was thus 
assigned it was identical with Bethshemesh. (Josh. xix. 41.) 
_ When the Ark was sent away from Ekron by the Philistines, 
the milch-kine which drew the cart upon which it was borne 
went straight to Bethshemesh, “lowing as they went.” The 
inhabitants of the place “were reaping their wheat harvest 
in the valley ; and they lifted up their eyes and saw the Ark, 
and rejoiced to see it.” ‘They at once took down the Ark 
from the cart, which they cut up for fuel, and slaying the 
cows, offered them for a burnt-sacrifice. Overcome by curi- 
osity, however, the men of Bethshemesh opened the Ark, 
and looked into it, and God smote 50,070 of them with 
death. In frantic terror they sent to the men of Kirjath- 
Jearim to take away the Ark, and it remained in that city 
until it was removed by David to Jerusalem. (1 Sam. vi, 
vii.) Later on the town became the official residence of one 
of Solomon’s twelve purveyors. (1 Kings iv. 9.) A great 
battle between Judah and Israel was fought here, in which 
Amaziah was made prisoner by Jehoash. (2 Kings xiv. 11- 
13.) In the reign of Ahaz it was captured by the Philistines, 
after which it is not mentioned again in sacred history. (2 
Chron. xxviii. 18.) 

Two miles to the north of esh-Shems is a bold ridge 
breaking out from the hills of Judah, and crowned with a 
white wely. Between this ridge and esh-Shems is a broad 
valley, a mile in width, called Wady Surar. Just behind the 
wely, on the ridge, is a wretched village, a mere cluster of 
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hovels, called Stir’ah, which stands on the site of the ancient 
Zorah, the place where the Hebrew hero and judge, Sam- 
son, was born. (Judges xiii. 2.) The valley which stretches 
down to esh-Shems was evidently the “ Valley of Sorek,” in 
which lived the beautiful but false Delilah (Judges xvi. 4), 
to whom Samson sold himself fora kiss. “About a mile and 
a half west of Bethshemesh, but hidden by an intervening 
ridge, is Tibneh, occupying the site of Timnath, where Sam- 
son got his Philistine wife. (Judges xiv.1.) It was in ‘going 
down’ from Zorah to Timnath—somewhere perhaps in the 
rugged sides of the wady—he killed the young lion that 
‘roared against him;’ and it was in the latter place he put 
forth his celebrated riddle to his Philistine companions— 
‘Out of the eater came forth meat, out of the strong came 
forth sweetness.’ (Judges xiv. 14.) It was among these 
dark hills he afterwards caught 300 young foxes, and tying 
them tail to tail, and putting a torch between each two, let 
them loose over the plain among the standing corn of the 
Philistines. What havoc they must have made! In revenge 
for this the Philistines came up to Timnath, and burned 
Samson’s wife and her father.” * (Judges xv. 1-6.) 

From Beit Attab the road runs through Wady el-Khan 
to Wady Musurr, which it crosses, and goes straight to the 
southwest. We leave it after passing Wady Musurr, and 
strike right across the ridge to the west to Beit Nettif, which 
is reached in an hour and a half. The village stands on a 
bold rocky crest, and commands a magnificent view of the 
surrounding country. It is also the usual camping-place of 
travellers for the night. The mountains of Judzea are seen 
on every hand, except to the westward, where they break 
down gradually into the Philistine plain. “From Beit Nettif 
a great number of villages and ruins are in view; among 
which not less than ten bear ancient names. On the north 
is Zani’a, the Zanoah of Joshua (xv. 34); Sdr’ah and ’Ain 


* Hand-Book for Syria and Palestine, p. 267. 
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esh-Shems, already referred to as Zorah and Bethshemesh ; 
Tibneh, behind the hill farther to the left, in which we recog- 
nize the Timnath of Dan, the city of Samson's wife, to which 
he went down from Zorah; Yarmuk, about a mile to the 
west, identical with the Jarmuth of the plain of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 35); the green truncated cone away beyond it, 
called Tell Zakariya, is the site of the Caphar Zacharia, 
mentioned by Sozomen, in the region of Eleutheropolis, and 
probably also of the still more ancient Azekah (Josh. xv. 35); 
Shuweikeh, in the vale below us on the southwest, is Shochoh, 
where the Philistines assembled to fight against Judah; and 
Wady es-Sumt, beside it, is the Valley of Elah, where David 
slew Goliath. (1 Sam. xvii. 1, 2.) Among the mountains 
on the east are seen Gibeah and Gedor.” * 

From Beit Nettif the direct distance to Beit Jibrin is 
about three hours, but we turn aside from the direct route 
and move down amid the olive groves which clothe the sides 
of the valley into Wady es-Sumt, and reach the bed of the 
wady in about twenty minutes after starting. The valley 
is here a mile in width, and runs first to the northwest for 
a short distance, when it turns gradually to the north. 
Through the centre of the valley flows the broad bed of a 
winter torrent, dry in summer, and thickly strewn with round 
pebbles. Its banks are lined with rows of the sumt or 
acacia tree, from which it takes its name. Corn-fields line 
the banks of the stream for some distance, and the route 
lies through them for about half an hour, and then passes 
some ancient ruins upon a natural terrace, half a mile above, 
on the left side of the valley. The place is called Shuweikeh, 
and marks the site of the ancient Shochoh of the plain of 
Judah, and the scene of the victory of David over the Philis- 
tine champion, Goliath of Gath. 

The Bible story, over which we have all pored with 
feverish eagerness in our childhood, gathers new force and 


* Hand-Book for Syria and Palestine, p. 237. 
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beauty when read upon this spot, where the events it immor- 
talizes occurred. “The Philistines gathered together their 
armies to battle, and were gathered together at Shochoh, 
which belengeth to Judah, and pitched between Shochoh 
and Azekah, in Ephes-dammin. And Saul and the men of 
Israel were gathered together, and pitched by the valley of 
lah, and set the battle in array against the Philistines. 
And the Philistines stood on a mountain on the one side, 
and Israel stood on a mountain on the other side; and there 
was a valley between them.” (1 Sam. xvii. 1-3.) The Philis- 
tine army held the ridge on the left bank of the valley, from 
the ruins of Shochoh on the hill above to Azekah, which 
Dr. Porter identifies with Tell Zakariya, the truncated hill 
which rises boldly to the northwest, about two miles distant. 
On the right of the valley, clinging to the hills, lay the army 
of Israel, too feeble to risk a decisive engagement with their 
dreaded foes; and between the two armies lay the broad 
valley of Elah, deriving its name then from its “ terebinth” 
trees, as it does now from its sumt or acacias. For forty 
days the two armies confronted each other, and daily the 
valley rang with the insolent defiance of the Philistine cham- 
pion, who, cased in heavy mail from head to foot, strode 
down into the wady every morning from his camp, and with 
taunts and opprobrious epithets, defied any and all of the 
Israelites to come out and fight him—challenging their whole 
army to the combat. 

This was the situation when David, in the first flush of 
a vigorous and pure manhood, reached the Israelitish camp 
from Bethlehem, with supplies for his brethren who were 
serving in the army of Saul. He heard the insolent challenge 
of the Philistine, and marked the helpless terror of his 
countrymen, and the indignant soul of the born hero and 
the tried and proved fighter of the desert burst out in his 
impetuous words to Saul: “Let no man’s heart fail because 
of him; thy servant will go and fight with this Philistine.” 
Unheeding the sneers of his brothers, and unmoved by the 
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kindly warning of the king, and feeling strong in the con- 
viction that God had sent him to meet the Philistine and 
would give him the victory, David passed out beyond the 
Israelitish barriers, and descended into the wady, clad in his 
simple shepherd’s dress, and armed only with the stout staff 
he was accustomed to carry, and the sling which he had used 
with such good effect in his adventurous life in the wilder- 
ness. Reaching the dry bed of the torrent, he chose him 
five of the smooth pebbles that lie so thick over the bed of 
the stream, and advanced to meet the mail-clad giant, who 
beheld his approach first with simple amazement, and then 
greeted him with a burst of fury, stung by the quiet disdain 
of his strength and armor evinced by David’s dress and 
weapons. “Is thy servant a dog?” he thundered, “that 
thou comest to me with staves?” “Thou comest to me 
with a sword, and with a spear, and with a shield,” was 
the calm reply of David; “but I come to thee in the name 
of the Lord of hosts, the God of the armies of Israel, whom 
thou hast defied.” 

We can imagine the scene, the huge Philistine clashing 
down the side of the hill in his brazen harness, and cursing 
his opponent with a fury that made the hills resound with 
his tones; the slight, but lithe and sinewy Hebrew shep- 
herd, with his ruddy cheeks aglow with the excitement of 
the moment, and his bright blue eyes gleaming with the fire 
reflected from the warrior’s soul within, grasping his shep- 
herd’s staff, and moving quickly across the valley, seeming 
a weak and helpless child in contrast with his mighty antag- 
onist; the hill-sides lined with the dark masses of the con- 
tending armies, every eye fixed upon the figures in the 
valley below; the Philistines cool, confident, and insolent, 
and the Israelites feverishly anxious, expecting every mo- 
- ment to witness the fall of their champion; a silence as of 
death, resting over the scene, broken only by the words of 
the combatants, the sharp whirr of the stone thrown with 
unerring skill from the shepherd’s sling, and the dull crash 
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with which the giant fell to the earth. A moment more, and 
there was a sharp rattle of steel, and the head of Goliath rolled 
over on the ground, stricken off by his own sword in the hands 
of David. ‘Then the wady shook with the rush of feet, as the 
Philistines turned and fled panic-stricken, followed “by the 
Israelitish army, and echoed with the shouts of the conflicts 
which marked every stage of the pursuit. The Philistines 
fled in utter rout,each man making for his own city, the 
majority rushing, a demoralized mass, to the gates of Gath 
and Ekron, pursued with merciless fury by the Israelites to 
their very gates, behind which alone was safety. (1 Sam, 
XVIL.) 

The road leads down the valley, over the ground trodden 
by the fugitive Philistines, and in three-quarters of an hour 
we reach the base of a steep hill, with a flat top and sides 
laid off in narrow terraces which encircle it like a series of 
rings. In the spring the hill, which rises abruptly from the 
valley, is green with the growing grain. Dr. Porter thinks 
Tell Zakariya, as the hill is called, the site of the ancient 
city of Azekah, one of the strongest cities in this part of 
Judea. 

It is a difficult climb to the top of the hill, but the whole 
Valley of Elah can be seen from it, from the point where it 
breaks out from the dark Judzan hills, in all its windings, to 
its opening upon the great plain to the westward. From 
the northwestern base of this hill another valley, as green 
and as well wooded as Wady es-Sumt, and separated from 
it by a narrow wooded ridge, stretches away to the plain, 
passing in its course a conspicuous hill called Tell es-Safieh, 
about three miles distant from Tell Zakariya, and standing 
on the side of the plain. 

About a mile above the site of Azekah, on the right bank 
of the Wady es-Sumt, is a ruin called el-Klédiah. Dr. Por- 
ter inclines to the belief that this is the ancient Makkedah, 
mentioned in Joshua x. 10, the scene of the execution of the 
five Canaanitish kings by Joshua. 
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About two miles and a half from Tell Zakariya, and a 
little to the southwest, is the little village of Deir Dubban, 
“the Convent of the Fly.” The village is insignificant, but 
to the south of it are some remarkable excavations. There 
are several irregular pits, fifteen to twenty feet deep, with 
low arched passages in their sides “leading into large cir- 
cular chambers excavated in the chalky rock, varying from 
fifteen to twenty feet in diameter, and having high domed 
roofs with an aperture at the top to admit the light.” Dr. 
Robinson, who visited and examined them thoroughly, says 
of the caves: “These apartments are mostly in clusters, 
three or four together, communicating with each other. 
Around one pit towards the southwest we found sixteen 
such apartments thus connected, forming a sort of labyrinth. 
They are all hewn very regularly; but many are partly 
broken down; and it is not impossible that the pits them- 
selves may have been caused by the falling in of similar 
domes. Some of the apartments are ornamented, either 
near the bottom or high up, or both, with rows of small 
holes or niches, like pigeon-holes, extending quite around 
the wall. In the largest cluster, in the innermost dome, a 
rough block of limestone has been left standing on one side, 
ten or twelve feet high, as if a rude pulpit or a pedestal for 
a statue. In the same apartment are several crosses cut in 
the wall; and in another of the same suite are several very 
old Cufic inscriptions, one of which is quite long.’ * 

From the summit of Tell Zakariya our road descends the 
western side of the hill, and runs westward past the village 
of Ajjir, with its pretty olive groves, and turns to the right 
into the valley which has been mentioned as lying next to 
Wady es-Sumt. It winds through corn-fields lying in the 
bed of the valley, which is enclosed by low rounded hills 
covered with dark brown shrubbery. The valley grows 
wider, and the hills sink down lower to the westward, and 


* Biblical Researches, Vol. Ul. p. 23. 
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just where it emerges into the great plan of Philistia, a con- 
spicuous hill rises on the side of the plain, at a distance of 
an hour and twenty minutes from Wady es-Sumt. This is 
Tell es-Safich. 

The hill stands on the eastern verge of the great plain, the 
Shephelah of the Bible. It is an irregular mass, rising some 
200 feet above the level of the plain, and about 100 feet 
above the ridge that unites it on the east with the hill coun- 
try. The summit its crowned with the ruins of an old castle 
and a modern wely. The sides are terraced, the walls in 
many places being made of hewn stones. A broad shoulder 
juts out some fifty or sixty feet below the summit on the 
northeastern side, and its sides, which break down into the 
valley leading towards Tell Zakariya, appear to have been 
scarped. ‘Traces of an ancient settlement are found here, 
and this is the site of the modern village, which covers the 
whole northern face of the hill. The houses in some parts 
are built of old stones, and two limestone columns still 
standing at the western extremity bear witness to the 
former existence of a more extensive town. On the sides 
of the hill are a number of large cisterns hewn in the rock. 
Evidently the hill was the site of some ancient town of more 
than usual importance—one of those ancient Philistine cities 
which commanded the wadies leading into the hill country, 
and barred the entrance into the plain. 

The site is very commanding and important, and the view 
from the hill embraces the entire Philistine plain, which rolls 
away from its base in gentle undulations to the north and 
south, and to the sands along the sea-shore, with the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean enclosing it on the west like a 
border. It is a rich, green expanse, broken by patches of 
red land lying fallow, and by the villages and ruins which 
are scattered throughout its whole extent. To the south- 
west Gaza and Askelon are faintly seen near the horizon; 
on the west the olive-clad hill of Ashdod rises up against 
the sky; and far to the northwest is Ekron, beyond which 
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one may see the white tower of Ramleh standing out against 
the dark green of the plain. On every hand low hills rise 
above the Jevel of the plain, each capped with a village or a 
ruin ; and to the eastward the hills of Judzea stretch away in 
broken masses, dark and stern, and almost forbidding in 
their aspect. 

Dr. Porter locates the ancient royal city of Gath, one of 
the chief strongholds of the Philistines, upon this command- 
ing hill. “Its site,’ he says, “must be looked for near this 
spot, and it is, therefore, highly probable that it stood on 
this very hill. Gath occupied a strong position (2 Chron. 
xi. 8) on the border between Judah and Philistia (1 Sam. 
xxi. 10; 1 Chron. xvili. 1); and from its strength and re- 
sources, forming the key of both countries, it was the scene 
of long and bloody struggles, and was often captured and 
recaptured. (2 Chron. xi. 8; xxvi. 6; 2 Kings xu. 17; Amos 
vi. 2.) We learn, too, that it was not far from Shochoh and 
Adullam (2 Chron. x1. 8), and that it stood on the way lead- 
ing from the former toward Ekron; for when the Philistines 
fled on the death of Goliath, Saul pursued them ‘ dy the way 
of Shaaraim, even unto Gath and unto Ekron. The Philis- 
tines probably fled down the valley from Tell Zakariya; it 
was their natural route from the ridge on which they were 
encamped to the Shephelah (‘Valley’) and to Ekron. (1 
Sam, xvii. 1-52.) These various notices combine in point- 
ing to Tell es-Safieh as the site of Gath. And there its still 
another passage of Scripture history also tending to the 
same conclusion. When the Ars was captured by-the Phi- 
listines, it was taken to the temple of Dagon at Ashdod; 
but the inhabitants, when smitten with the plague, sent it to 
Gath; and the Gittites, for a similar reason, forwarded it to 
Ekron. (1 Sam. v.) These facts show that Ashdod, Gath, 
and Ekron were not far distant from each other, and prob- 
ably that Gath was nearer Ashdod than any of the other 
royal cities. Now Ashdod is about ten miles west of Tell 
es-Safieh, and Ekron the same distance north by west, The 
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statements of most of the earlier geographers as to the posi- 
tion of Gath are not only confused, but contradictory, prob- 
ably in some measure owing to the fact that there was more 
than one place of the same name. But there is one very! 
clear notice given by Eusebius, and translated without com- 
ment or change—an unusual thing—by Jerome. It is as 
follows: ‘Gath, from which the Anakim and Philistines were 
not exterminated, is now a village seen by such as go from 
Eleutheropolis to Diospolis, at about the fifth milestone.’ 
The road from Eleutheropolis, now Beit Jibrin, to Diospolis, 
or Lydda, must have passed some distance to the east of 
this tell, which would be distinctly seen on the left at about 
the fifth mile, just as Eusebius says.” * 

It was to Gath that David fled from Saul at Gibeah. 
Stopping at Nob, he obtained from the high priest Abime- 
lech a supply of food and the sword of Goliath. Equipped 
with this he went boldly to Gath, feeling that he would be 
safe there from the anger of Saul, and hoping to escape 
recognition by the townsmen of Goliath. He was recog- 
nized, however, and his old enemies seemed ready to avenge 
the fate of their dead champion. In this emergency David 
had recourse to one of the artifices in which he was fertile. 
In the East madmen are, and it would seem always have 
been, treated with forbearance in pity for their misfortunes. 
David promptly “feigned himself mad in their hands,” and, 
having thus gaineda respite, succeeded in escaping from the 
city. He fled to the cave of Adullam, the character of the 
hill country through which he passed affording him ample 
means of concealing his route. He visited Gath a few years 
later, but he was then the leader of a powerful band, and 
the Gittites finding it to their interest to conciliate him, 
granted him the town of Ziklag, which lay to the southward, 
on the hhendens.of the desert. (1 Sam. xxi, xxvii.) Here 
he dwelt until the death of Saul opened the way to a higher 
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destiny. During his residence among the Philistines, he 
made many friends, and these stood by him faithfully when 
he was driven out of his kingdom by the rebellious Absalom. 
One of his most devoted friends was Ittai the Gittite. (2 
Sam. xv. 19-22.) 

After the reign of David Gath a from sacred 
history. The titer prophets do not enumerate it among the 
royal cities of the Philistines. (Zeph. i1. 4; Zech. ix. 5, 6.) 
During the Crusades the hill on which it stood became a 
prominent point. In 1138, a fortress was erected upon it 
by King Fulco to hold in check the Mohammedan garrison 
of Askelon. The Franks called the place Blanchegarde. 
Saladin captured and destroyed the fort in 1191, but the 
next year Richard I. of England rebuilt it. The plain at 
the foot of the hill was the scene of many of the most daring 
and brilliant exploits of the lion-hearted king. 

From Tell es-Safieh the road leads to the southeast, going 
direct to Beit Jibrin. It is rougher and more difficult than 
that which has preceded it, winding through wadies green 
with fields of growing corn, and crossing low stony ridges 
covered with a dark thorny growth of shrubbery. The 
limestone rocks are frequently marked with the entrances 
to caves, some of which are of great size, and all of which 
seem to be constructed on the plan of those at Deir Dub- 
ban. In about an hour after leaving the site of Gath, the 
road passes the little hamlet of Dhikrin, which stands on 
the side of a shallow wady. The entire region around the 
village is filled with caverns, some of which on the north side 
of the place have been converted into cisterns. On the 
south side of the village, on a high bank, is a roughly-built 
stone tower, circular in form, and loopholed. This is the 
citadel of Dhikrin, and has proved a trusty defence against 
the attacks of the Bedawin upon several occasions. 

In a little more than an hour after passing Dhikrin, Beit 
Jibrin is reached. This village lies in a wooded valley shut 
in by low hills, and occupies the site of the ancient Eleu. 
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theropolis or Bethogabris. Nothing is left of the ancient 
city but ruins, the most important of which are the remains 
of the castle, once a strong fortress, located in an irregular 
open space, bounded by a wall of large square stones looscly 
put together, without cement, and now in ruins along almost 
its entire extent. A range of vaults runs along the inner 
portion of the wall, some of which are still perfect enough 
to be occupied as dwellings. The enclosure probably 
measured about 600 feet each way. In the centre of it 
stand the ruins of the castle, covering a space about 200 
feet square. The gateway bears an Arabic inscription with 
the date a. H. 958 (A. D. 1551). The castle is now a mass 
of shapeless ruins, except on the south side, where one may 
see the walls and groined roof of a chapel. 

The modern village clings closely to the ruins of the 
castle, and extends for several hundred yards “ up the de- 
clivity formed by the junction of the ravine from the east 
with the main valley which runs nearly from south to north.” 
Several of the houses are large and substantially built. 
These are the residences of the sheikhs of the Beit ’Azazeh, 
which family has ruled this region for centuries. Ibrahim 
Pasha broke their power in consequence of their participa- 
tion in the rebellion of 1834, but they are still ready to show 
their old-time rapacity and lawlessness, and hard stories are 
told of them. | 

In the main valley, about a mile from the village, are the 
picturesque ruins of a church formerly dedicated to St. 
Anne. The eastern wall alone stands, in which are the 
niche of the high altar, and that of a side chapel, but the 
entire line of the foundations may be traced. 

The ground around Beit Jibrin is excavated with numer- 
ous caves, which are the most remarkable in extent and 
character in Syria. Some of these lie in the western side 
of the main valley which approaches the village from the 
south between ridges of soft limestone. These caves re- 
semble to some extent those at Deir Dubbdan, but are much 
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larger, more extensive, and more carefully finished. “ Be- 
sides domes,” says Dr. Robinson, “there are here also long 
arched rooms, with walls in general cut quite smooth. One 
of these was nearly 100 feet in length, having along its sides, 
about ten feet above the level of the floor, a line of orna- 
mental work like a sort of cornice. On one side, lower 
down, were two niches at some distance apart, which seemed 
once to have had images standing in them; but the stone 
was too much decayed to determine with certainty. These 
apartments are all lighted by openings from above. In one 
smaller room, not lighted, there was at one corner what 
looked like a sarcophagus hollowed out of the same rock; 
-but it was too much broken away to enable us to speak 
positively. The entrance to the whole range of caverns is 
by a broad arched passage of some elevation ; and we were 
surprised at the taste and skill displayed in the workman- 
sip.” * 

These excavations are, beyond question, the most remark- 
able and extensive in Syria, and nearly equal in extent the 
Catacombs of Rome. “They are wholly different in style,” 
says Dr. Porter, “ from the rock-tombs of Jerusalem and the 
grottos of Petraa.’’ The same writer is inclined to believe 
that the caves were constructed for dwelling-places by the 
Edomites who overran the whole of southern Palestine 
during the Babylonish Captivity, these people preferring 
them to dwellings above ground, because of their security 
and greater coolness during the hot summers. Dr. Robin- 
son appears to entertain the same opinion. 

The city which once stood on the site of Beit Jibrin was 
originally called Betogabra, “the House of Gabra or Ga- 
brael.” In the beginning of the second century it is first 
mentioned by Ptolemy; and was, indeed, a comparatively 
modern city, for so old a land as Palestine. About the end 
of this century its name was changed to Eleutheropolis, 
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“Free City,” which title is first seen upon its coins in the 
time of Septimius Severus (A. b. 202-3.) L:usebius, who 1s 
the first writer who uses the name in speaking of the city, 
says that it was in his day the capital of an important dis- 
trict, a large city, and one of the most flourishing places in 
Palestine. It was the seat of a bishop. Having passed into 
the hands of the Mohammedans with the rest of the coun- 
try, it began to decline, and in a. D. 796 it was razed to the 
ground by them, and left desolate. ‘The Greek language, 
disappearing from the region, gave place to the Arabic, and 
the site of the city began to be called Lezgebsin, during the 
ninth century. The Crusaders erected a fortress on the 
site of the ruins to check the incursions of the garrison of 
Askelon, and intrusted the defence of the place to the 
Knights Hospitallers. Saladin captured it after the battle 
of Hattin and the fall of Askelon, in 1187, but it was retaken 
by Richard of England, and for half a century remained a 
possession of the Franks, when it finally passed under Mo- 
hammedan sway, and sank back into insignificance and ruin. 

About a mile and a half from the site of Eleutheropolis, 
near the Church of St. Anne, is a singular tell, or hill, a 
truncated cone, evidently formed by the hand of workmen, 
so regular are its outlines. It is of a whitish color, and is a 
conspicuous object in the scene. Dr. Robinson identifies it 
with the ancient A/areshah, mentioned by Joshua as among 
the cities of the plain of Judah. (Josh. xv. 44.) Rehoboam 
fortified it after the revolt of the ten tribes (2 Chron. xi. 8), 
and its ruins were still existing in the days of Eusebius, it 
having been twice destroyed before the Christian era—once 
by Judas Maccabzus, and again by the Parthians in their 
war with Herod. Close by, in the valley leading to Beit 
Jibrin, was fought the great battle between Asa, king of 
Judah, and Zerah, the Ethiopian. The Jewish army num- 
bered 580,000 men, warriors of Judah and Benjamin; and 
the Ethiopians brought into field “an host of a thousand 
thousand, and three hundred chariots.” Yet notwithstand- 
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ing this immense disproportion, the Ethiopians were routed, 
and pursued to Gerar. (2 Chron. xiv. 9, 10.) 

The camp for the second night is pitched at Beit Jibrin, 
and the next day is occupied with the ride across the plain 
to Gaza. The time occupied is usually from eight to nine 
hours, but the road being good for the greater part of the 
way the journey is not so fatiguing as that of the second 
day from Beit Nettif. There are two routes, one leading a 
little to the north, and the other making a more southerly 
detour. The latter is usually chosen by the traveller, as the 
more interesting of the two, leading, as it does, by the sites 
_ of Eglon and Lachish. 

For two hours after leaving Beit Jibrin the road runs to 
the southwest, crossing first a series of low hills, and then 
a rocky region, and finally emerges upon the plain, which is 
not as fertile here as a short distance to the northward, 
Half an hour after entering the plain, a deserted village, 
called es-Sukkariyeh, “the Sugary,” is passed. Around the 
village lie traces of ancient foundations, composed of large 
hewn stones, broken columns of marble, and a well-pre- 
served Corinthian capital. Some ancient city evidently 
stood here, but its name has been forgotten, and no trav- 
eller has yet been able to revive it, or to tell its history. In 
less than an hour from this point, the road passes a low hil- 
lock covered with a mass of ruins worn out of shape. This 
is Ajlan, the ancient Eglon, captured by Joshua, and as- 
signed to the tribe of Judah. (Josh. x. 36; xii. 12; xv. 39.) 

About three-quarters of an hour to the westward from 
’Ajlan is Um Lakis, the ancient Lachish. The site comprises 
a low round knoll, overgrown with thistles, and covered with 
heaps of small round stones, and several broken columns. 

Lachish was captured by Joshua on the same day that 
Eglon fell into his hands. (Josh. x. 34, 35.) The town was 
fortified by Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi. 9), and was subse- 
quently besieged by the Assyrian army led by Sennacherib, 
who, while he lay before this place, sent the demand to 
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Hezekiah, which led to the remarkable events which are re- 
corded in 2 Kings xvii; xix. “The plain near Lachish,” 
says Dr. Porter, “was the scene of the fearful act of judg- 
ment,” by which God punished the blasphemous Assyrian. 
Dr. Robinson does not accept Um Lakis as the ancient 
Lachish, but adds that “except this spot, we were not able 
to find, either now or afterwards, the slightest vestige which 
might be referred either to Lachish itself or to the appar- 


ently neighboring city of Libneh.” Dr. Porter, however, 
insists upon the identity of the two places. “This passage 


(Josh. x. 29-36) seems sufficient,” he says, “to show that 
the present Um Lakis is, as the name would suggest, iden- 
tical with the ancient Lachish. If we admit the identity of 
’Ajlan with Eglon, the other cannot well be denied; and in 
several other passages of Scripture Lachish and Eglon are 
mentioned in such a way as shows that they were not far 
ere aioce Joshex. 33, 35; XV. 39; XII. 11, 12.) 

The road continues nearly due west from Um Lakis across 
the plain to Bureir, three-quarters of an hour distant. Bureir 
is a village of considerable size, and evidently a prosperous 
one. Cultivated fields and gardens lie around it, and give 
token that the traveller has now fairly entered the ancient 
granary of Palestine, and a few palm and willow trees near 
the well form a pleasing feature in the otherwise dreary 
landscape. A little to the south of the village a broad 
valley, with a dry torrent bed running through it, crosses 
the plain in a southwesterly direction. This is Wady Sim- 
sim, along the right bank of which the road runs for about 
thirty- ee, or forty minutes, until a point opposite the village 
of Simsim is reached. The village lies in a grove of trees, 
about a quarter of a mile north of the road, which here 
crosses to the left bank of the wady, and continues along 
it to Niyid, a quarter of an hour distant. A little below 
this the wady sweeps around to the right, and continues its 
course to the northwest to the sea near Askelon. The road 
keeps on in a southwesterly direction, over the high ridge 
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which borders the south bank of Wady Simsim, and descends 
easily to Beit Handn, about an hour from Nijid, crossing 
obliquely another wady, a tributary of Simsim, which flows 
off sharply to the north, covered as far as it can be seen to 
the southward with fertile corn-fields. Emerging from it, 
the road plunges into the broad sand-belt that borders the 
sea, and soon enters the olive groves of Gaza, which stretch 
far away to the northward, and rank next to those of 
Beyrout and Damascus, being the third in size and import- 
ance in Syria, and the largest in Palestine. From Beit 
Haniin to Gaza is an hour and a half’s ride, and about forty 
minutes after passing the former place the route falls into 
the Jaffa road, which it pursues to Gaza, and which lies on 
the western side of a line of low hills which bound the 
plain on the west towards the sea. On the left are the 
olive groves, and on the right the white sands stretch away 
to the sea, about an hour distant, rising in little hillocks, and 
spreading out in wide drifts. ‘Trees and rows of bushes 
like hedges cover the sandy strip, their growth being 
due chiefly to the rains. “These sands,’ says Dr. Rob- 
inson, “seem only to need water in order to become 
fextile.”’ 

There is no fitting accommodation for the traveller in 
Gaza, and he must pitch his tents without the walls, amid 
the olive trees on the north of the city, and near the main 
entrance. 

Gaza is one of the most ancient cities in the world, rank- 
ing in this respect with Damascus, Sidon, and Hebron. 
It is one of the first mentioned in the Old Testament (Gen. 
x. 19), and was originally inhabited by the Avim or Hivites 
of the family of Canaan, who were driven out by the Caph- 
torim, an Egyptian tribe allied to the Philistines, Later on 
it became one of the five royal cities of Philistia, and was 
held by a family of giants descended from Anak, whose 
immense stature and great prowess were observed and re- 
ported by the Hebrew spies, whose recital struck terror to 
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the hosts of Israel. Joshua conquered the cities in the 
vicinity of Gaza, but did not take that stronghold. (Josh. 
xi. 21, 22.) It was subsequently captured by the children 
of Judah (Judg. 1, 18); but was retaken by the Philistines, 
who in their turn conquered the Israelites and made them 
tributary. God raised up a champion for his people in the 
person of Samson, whose immense strength and indomitable 
courage made him an object of terror to all Philistia. He 
appeared at the end of the forty years’ slavery of his people, 
and avenged them signally upon their oppressors. Gaza 
was the scene of one of his most famous exploits as well as 
of his tragical end. Chancing to venture into the city upon 
one occasion, he was discovered. The gates were shut, 
and his enemies waited exultantly until the morning in order 
to seize him and make a public spectacle of his death. At 
midnight, however, he “arose, and took the doors of the 
gate of the city, and the two posts, and went away with them, 
bar and all, and put them upon his shoulders, and carried 
them up to the top of an hill that is before Hebron.” (Judg. 
xvi. 1-3.) When at last he was betrayed by Delilah into 
the hands of the Philistines, he was bound, his eyes were 
put out, and he was taken to Gaza and thrown into prison, 
and made to perform the menial office of grinding at a mill. 
At length, at one of their great festivals, the Philistines 
brought him into the great temple of Dagon, which was 
thronged to its utmost capacity, to make sport for them. 


‘‘ He, patient, but undaunted, where they led him, 
Came to the place ; and what was set before him, 
Which without help of eye might be assayed, 

To heave, pull, draw, or break, he still perform’d 
All with incredible, stupendous force.’’ * 


The Philistines, exulting over his humiliation, little 
dreamed that his greatest triumph was at hand, and placed 
him against the two pillars which formed the main support 


* Samson Agonistes. By John Milton. 
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of the immense building, that he might lean against them 
and rest himself. Praying to God to give him his former 
strength once more that he might avenge himself upon his 
enemies for the loss of his sight, he grasped the pillars with 
his hands, and praying for death and vengeance, threw all 
his weight against the columns, ‘and the house fell upon the 
lords, and upon all the people that were therein. So the 
dead which he slew at his death were more than they which 
he slew in his life.” (Judges xvi. 21-30.) His kindred came 
down to Gaza and secured his body, and buried him near 
his birth-place. Notwithstanding this, however, the Mo- 
hammedans, who hold him in high esteem, point out his 


tomb at Gaza, and close by it is the site of one of the gates 


of the ancient city, from which, they say, he carried away 
“the doors.” 

Gaza bore its part in the wars which marked the period 
of the Judges and the reigns of Saul and David. It was 
subdued by David and became the southern border city of 
the Israelitish kingdom in this quarter, continuing so during 
the reign of Solomon. The Philistines were very trouble- 
some to the successors of Solomon until Hezekiah smote 
them unto the borders of Gaza. (2 Kings xviii. 8.) 

The situation of Gaza was one that made it of the high- 
est military importance. It lay upon the borders of the 
desert, where the great road from Egypt to Assyria en- 
tered the Philistine plain. It commanded the entrance to 
both the desert and the plain, and was a prize for which the 
great monarchs of the East eagerly contended. To the 
Egyptians its possession gave a safe entrance into Palestine 
and Syria. Once masters of it, the Assyrians held the key 
of Egypt. In the days of Jeremiah it was captured by one 
of the Pharaohs, and was seized and strengthened by Cam- 
byses upon his advance into Egypt. The Persian con- 
queror is said to have left his treasures here before entering 
upon his march to the Egyptian frontier. For five months 
Gaza opposed a successful resistance to the all-conquering 
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Alexander the Great. It was at length taken by storm, its 
brave defenders being put to the sword, and their wives 
and children sold into slavery. Alexander brought in 
people from the surrounding country to supply the city with 
fresh inhabitants. During the Maccabzan wars it was forti- 
fied by Bachides the Syrian. Jonathan burned its suburbs, 
and Simon captured the city. It resisted Alexander Jan- 
nus in a siege of a year (about B. c. 76), and was destroyed 
by him. It was rebuilt by the Roman general Gabinius, and 
was subsequently given by Augustus Cesar to Herod the 
Great. Upon the death of Herod it was assigned to Syria. 
About a. p. 65, Gessius Florus being procurator, Gaza was 
' partially destroyed by the Jews. After the fall of Jerusalem — 
it was a place of considerable importance. 

It seems that a Christian church was established at Gaza 
at a very early day. Eusebius states that one of its bishops, 
Silvanus, suffered martyrdom in the reign of Diocletian, 
about A.D. 285. In spite of the efforts of its zealous bishops, 
however, Gaza remained devoted to its idolatry, and as late 
as the fifth century contained as many as eight temples ded- 
icated to the worship of heathen gods. “ By the influence 
of Eudoxia, wife of the Emperor Arcadius, the Bishop Por- 
phyrius was invested with authority to demolish these tem- 
ples, and was furnished with means to erect a Christian 
church, which was dedicated in a. p. 406, and named after 
the Empress.”’ About the end of the sixth or beginning of 
the seventh century, Antoninus Martyr visited Gaza, and 
describes it as “splendid and delicious,” and says that its 
inhabitants were “noble, liberal, and friendly to strangers.” 

In 634 the Roman armies. were defeated by the Moham- 
medans, and Gaza fell into the hands of the latter. In 796 
it was destroyed during a war among the Arab tribes. 
When the Crusaders reached Palestine they found Gaza in 
ruins and deserted. In 1152 they fortified the hill on which 
the principal portion of the modern town stands, and in- 
trusted the defence to the Templars. A town of consider- 
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able size sprang up around the fortress, which was sacked 
by Saladin in 1170. He failed, however, to carry the castle. 
The battle of Hattin and the surrender of Askelon in 1187 
made him master of Gaza also. It surrendered to Richard 
of England shortly afterwards, but was quickly regained 
by the Mohammedans, in whose possession it has since 
remained, 

The modern town stands upon the site of the ancient city, 
about three miles from the sea, and resembles a group of 
large villages rather than a continuous city. The principal 
portion stands on a broad-topped hill. Here are grouped 
the great mosque (which Dr. Robinson believes to have 
been the Christian church erected by the Empress Eudoxia), 
the government buildings, and the dwellings of the principal 
inhabitants. The houses of this quarter are built entirely 
of stone, and are in a tolerable state of repair. The re- 
mainder of the city consists of hovels built of the commonest 
and coarsest materials, mere mud huts, densely populated, 
and not overclean. Here and there the minaret of a mosque 
rises above the general level, but there is nothing attractive 
or interesting about the place. The great mosque on the 
hill rises above all, easily distinguished by its peaked roof 
and lofty octagon-shaped minaret. The interior of this 
building is divided into nave and aisles by ranges of Corin- 
thian columns, and has a recess twenty feet deep at the 
upper end for the great altar. The city has no gates, no forti- 
fications or defences of any description, which seems strange, 
considering that its position on the desert frontier renders 
it particularly exposed to the attacks of the Bedawin. Dr. 
Porter says that the secret of its exemption from these raids 
lies in the fact that “the inhabitants are themselves half 
freebooters, half receivers, whom the Bedawin deem it more 
politic to conciliate than to plunder.” 

The population of modern Gaza is given at 15,000, about 
300 of whom are Christians, the remainder Mohammedans. 
In this respect it outranks Jerusalem, It is also a place of 
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considerable trade, as it lies upon the caravan route from 
Damascus to Cairo, and is the rendezvous for all the Arab 
tribes of the great desert to the south of it. The bazaars 
are well stocked with all the necessities and many of the 
luxuries of Arab life. Caravans from the north stop here, 
the last town before entering the desert, to replenish their 
supplies, and those coming from Egypt reach Gaza ex- 
hausted, and are obliged to refit here before continuing their 
journey. The principal trade of the city is in soap, which 
is sent in large quantities to Egypt across the desert. 
“Latterly a large trade in wheat, barley, and sesamum has 
sprung up with Europe, shipped mostly from Jaffa. With 
a harbor at hand, and a government to protect from the 
Bedawin, Gaza would rapidly rise in importance.” 

Traces of the ancient city lie around on every hand. The 
hill on which the great mosque stands is a mass of aébr1s, 
and broken columns and arches, and traces of ancient foun- 
dations are met with in every part of the present city. 
These traces are found along the sands towards the sea for 
more than a mile and a half from the present town, and this 
has led Dr. Keith and some others to believe that the an- 
cient city stood nearer the sea than the modern town, which 
they think has been driven farther to the eastward by the 
shifting sands. This is a mere conjecture, however, and 
cannot be accepted in the face of the evidence for the 
present site. The ancient city had a port, called Majuma, 
traces of which may still be seen along the shore. It was 
converted into a free city by Constantine, and called Con- 
stantia, in the hope of rescuing it from the idolatrous influ- 
ences of Gaza. It may be that the remains mentioned by 
Dr. Keith as existing between the modern town and the 
sea, are those of structures, a kind of suburb, perhaps, which 
connected ancient Gaza with its port. The present harbor 
consists of a mere roadstead with a bad anchorage, and the 
surf is so heavy that no boat can approach the shore except 
in the calmest weather. 
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The best view of Gaza is obtained from a small wely, 
about a mile from the town, upon the brow of the hills which 
separate the fertile tract around the town from the great 
plain. The whole of the straggling town, its suburbs, gar- 
dens, and groves of olives, apricots, mulberries, and palm 
trees, hedged by dark lines of prickly pear, may be seen to 
the westward, with the broad rolling waste of sands stretch- 
ing away beyond to the Mediterranean. ‘Toward the south 
runs the white meandering line of the great camel-track to 
Egypt, marking the route pursued by the greatest con- 
querors of old, and disappearing at length in the ravine of 
Wady Sheri'ah. To the north and northeast the great plain 
stretches away, bounded by the horizon and the distant 
mountains of Judah. Dr. Porter thinks the hill on which 
the wely (called Mukam el-Muntar) is situated, is the hill to 
which Samson carried the gates of Gaza. 

From Gaza the road to the north is one of the best in the 
Holy Land, and passes for the most part through a pleasant 
country. A day is sufficient for rest after the long pull from 
Jerusalem, and for seeing the town and its sights. Those 
whose time is limited, and who have mastered the art of 
travelling, will find half a day ample for these purposes. 

From Gaza the traveller may turn northward along the 
coast to Jaffa—passing through the entire length of ancient 
Philistia, and visiting its principal cities and most interesting 
sites—and return to Jerusalem by the road from Jaffa to 
that place. Though the way lies through the chosen resorts 
of the Arab tribes of the plain, they are a peaceable set, and 
the only protection needed is a “mounted irregular,’ who 
can be had on application to the Governor of Gaza for the 
modest sum of a dollar a day. The gorgeous uniform of 
this brilliant warrior constitutes his own protection and the 
traveller's. It is known throughout the plain, and woe to 
the Arab who lifts hand against him over whom the pro- 
tecting egis of the Pasha of Gaza is outstretched. A firman 
from the Commander of the Faithful himself is not so po- 
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tent in these parts as the gay trappings of the cavalier who 
represents the power of the Pasha. Besides, the fellow is 
a good guide, being well acquainted with the country, and 
fairly earns his wages. 

The baggage mules are sent forward from Gaza, by the 
usual road to Mejdel, which is the first camping-place on 
this part of the journey, while the traveller, unencumbered, 
makes a considerable detour towards the sea, in order to 
visit the site of Askelon, following the Jaffa road to the point 
where he joined it in coming from Beit fibrin, and then turn- 
ing to the left, and striking across the country, for about half 
an hour, with the sand dunes with their scanty grass and 
thin growth of olives on the left, and a dry wady on the right, 
to Wady Simsim, which is here crossed by a good bridge 
of modern construction. A little beyond the bridge is the 
village of Deir Ethneid, nestling in a rich growth of fig trees 
and bordered by large hedges of cactus. Beyond this vil- 
lage the road crosses another wady, and mounts to a less 
fertile region than that around Deir Ethneid, bordered on 
the right and left by low bare ridges, with a dreary-looking 
village clinging to the eastern ridge, and called Beit Jerj’a. 
Still going northward, the road soon reaches the large vil- 
lage of Burbarah, a thrifty-looking place, with a mosque of 
considerable size, and well-kept gardens and orchards. The 
village lies in one of the most fertile portions of the plain, 
and is literally embowered in a mass of green, cactus 
hedges, fig orchards, olive groves, and gardens growing 
thickly within its limits, while to the eastward broad fields 
stretch away towards the hills. On the west, however, the 
scene is different. There the sand is steadily moving in- 
land, encroaching year by year upon the village, and cover- 
ing its gardens and orchards in its silent and irresistible 
advance. Here are to be seen trees in full bloom, the 
trunks entirely covered by the sand as high as the branches, 
or standing in the midst of circular holes worn by the action 
of the wind beneath their boughs. In other places only the 
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tops of the trees can be seen above the sands; and in others 
still, mounds of sand, pyramidal in shape, show where the 
trees have been entirely buried. “It was affecting, as I 
passed through this place in 1858,” says Dr. Porter, “to see 
an old man shovelling back the fresh-blown sand from a 
cucumber bed, and erecting a temporary barrier of bushes, 
so as to let him get this last crop from the doomed soil.” 


ASKELON. 

From Burbdrah the main road continues northward, in- 
clining a little toward the east, but the route to Askelon 
diverges from it, and strikes across the sands to the north- 
west, and in about an hour and a half the ruins of the 
ancient city are reached. One must dismount at the gate, 
for the interior can be explored only on foot. 

Askelon, called by the Mohammedans, ’Askulan, occupied 
one of the finest sites in Palestine, standing immediately 
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upon the Mediterranean. A line of bold cliffs, from fifty to 
eighty feet high, borders the shore for about a mile, and 
from the ends a ridge of rocks sweeps around inland in a 
wide semicircle. The walls of the ancient city were built 
along the line of these heights, the city itself lying in the 
hollow within. The ground sinks from the semicircular 
ridge for about 200 or 300 feet towards the centre, and then 
rises again in a broad mound towards the sea. The line of 
the walls may still be traced, and their solid and massive 
character seen. Some powerful force must have been em- 
ployed for their destruction, for they lie in huge broken 
masses, the cement with which the stones are joined 
having proved stronger than the rock itself, and holding 
them so firmly that the fractures are usually across the 
face of the rock. The principal gateway was situated on 
the eastern side at the apex of the semicircular ridge, and 
this is still the most convenient entrance to the area of the 
city. Climbing up through heaps of rubbish and stones, 
along which broken columns of marble and granite lie thick, 
one reaches a ruined tower on the left of the path, still of 
commanding height, from the top of which the best view is 
to be bad of the site and the ruins. 

From this tower the eye ranges over one of the saddest 
scenes upon the face of the globe. The once proud city 
has entirely disappeared, desolation reigns where its palaces 
reared their marble halls. The northern and larger portion 
of the site is cultivated. Gardens marked by the lines of 
rude stone fences and luxuriant with vines, pomegranates, 
fis, apricots, melons, and onions, cover this portion, in which 
the only ruin to be seen is the broken wall. The land is 
carefully irrigated and produces ample crops. The re- 
mainder of the site is in striking contrast with the bright 
green of the gardens. It is a dreary waste of white sand, 
which has drifted over the southern wall, and covers the 
ground within in deep eddies. Year by year it grows 
deeper, and advances farther westward, covering up the 
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ancient houses, and hiding the ruins from view. So surely 
is this being done, that not many years will elapse before 
the site of Askelon will have entirely disappeared. Looking 
over the dreary sand-heaps, and watching the wind whirl 
the fine white grains, sending them little by little to the cast- 
ward, one realizes the full force of the doom spoken by the 
ancient prophets twenty-five hundred years ago: “Ashkelon 
shall be a desolation” (Zeph. 11. 4); “Ashkelon shall not be 
inhabited” (Zech. ix. 5). 

“A walk through the gardens and orchards that cover the 
site still shows us something of the former magnificence of 
the city. Proceeding from the gate towards the top of the 
central mound, now crowned with a ruinous wely, we ob- 
serve traces of a street once lined with columns. At about 
200 yards we have on the left a low area partially exca- 
vated, round which are from twenty to thirty large granite 
shafts, and several smaller ones of marble; some of them 
nearly covered with soil and stones. Nota solitary column 
stands upright, and not a building ‘can be traced even in 
outline, though a few stones of a wall are here and there 
seen in their places. Deep wells are frequently met with, 
with kerb-stones of marble or granite; columns, mostly of 
granite, exist in vast numbers—scores of them may be seen 
projecting from the ruinous wall along the cliff over the sea, 
and some lie half buried in the sands below. Hewn stones 
are not so plentiful as one would expect. But this is ex-’ 
plained by the fact that Askelon formed the chief quarry 
from which the materials were taken to build the ramparts 
and adorn the mosques of Acre. The houses and walls of 
Taffa have also made large draughts on this place.” 

Askelon was one of the five royal cities of Philistia, and 
upon the conquest of Palestine by Joshua was allotted to 
the tribe of Judah, and held by it for a short time. It 
passed again into the hands of the Philistines, and remained 
in their possession during the whole period of the Jewish 
monarchy. It is frequently denounced by the Hebrew 
prophets, and its entire destruction predicted. 
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“From an early period Askelon was the seat of the wor- 
ship of Derceto, or Syrian Venus. She was represented 
under the form of a fish with a woman’s head, and was 
doubtless a female counterpart of Dagon. Diodorus Sicu- 
lus gives a romantic account of the origin and peculiar form 
of this goddess. Askelon was famous for its onions, of 
which Pliny and other ancient authors speak in high terms; 
and our English word sca//ion or shallot is only a corruption 
of the Latin Ascalonza. It is singular, too, that onions are 
still largely grown on the site of Askelon, and are widely 
celebrated for their superior flavor.” * | 

In the long wars which followed the death of Alexander 
the Great, Askelon was the prize alternately of the Ptole- 
mies and the Seleucide, remaining finally with the latter. 
It formed a part of the kingdom of Herod the Great, who 
adorned it with baths, fountains, and noble buildings, and 
finally gave it to his sister Salome, who continued to reside 
there after his death. During the wars between the Jews 
and Romans the inhabitants warmly espoused the imperial 
cause, and the ancient hatred of the Philistine for the He- 
brew seemed suddenly revived at this place. Frequent 
attacks were made upon its Jewish inhabitants, and in one 
of these 2500 Jews were put to the sword. ‘The city itself 
was considerably damaged in these conflicts. 

A Christian bishopric was established here from the fourth 
to the seventh centuries. The city passed into the hands 
of the Mohammedans upon the conquest of Palestine by 
them. It held out against all the efforts of the Christian 
forces for a period of fifty years after the capture of Jerusa- 
lem by the Franks; though the plain before its walls was 
the scene of one of Godfrey’s most glorious victories over 
the Infidels (a. D. 1099), who were led by the Fatimite Khalif 
of Egypt. It was finally attacked in 1152 by Baldwin IL, 
with a large force, aided by a strong fleet which assailed it 
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from the sea. After a memorable siege of two months, the 
city was taken, a device of the garrison to destroy one of the 
Christian towers having resulted in the destruction of a por- 
tion of the wall. ‘The assault was led by the Templars, but 
the garrison repelled it, and secured an honorable capitula- 
tion. It fell into the hands of Saladin along with the other 
cities of Syria and Palestine. Upon the approach of Richard 
of England in his memorable march along the coast in a, D. 
1191, Saladin destroyed the fortifications to prevent Richard 
from becoming master of Askelon. Richard disappointed 
him, however, by holding on to the dismantled city and re- 
building its walls. In 1270 Sultan Bibars, that strange 
scourge of the East, completely destroyed its fortifications. 
It continued to be occupied by a feeble garrison until the 
seventeenth century, when it was deserted, and since then it 
has been without a single inhabitant, and the curse of the 
ancient prophets has been accomplished. 

From the ancient city the road passes to the northeast, 
through the blooming gardens that lie beyond the walls, by 
the village of el-Jirah, the modern representative of Aske- 
lon, which lies about 100 yards or more from the ancient 
site, across the desolate white sand dunes, and, turning east- 
ward, runs direct to Mejdel, about three-quarters of an hour 
from Askelon, and about midway between the sea and the 
Jaffa road. The last twenty minutes of the ride is through 
a rich valley, well wooded and inviting in appearance. 

Mejdel is one of the largest and most flourishing villages 
of the plain, pleasantly situated in a fine, rolling country, 
which resembles the West more than the East in its appear- 
ance, the palm trees being the only distinctively ornamental 
feature of the scene. The houses are substantially built of 
stone, and are larger than is usually the case in Eastern 
villages. The streets are wide, and may be called clean for 
a Syrian village. There is a good bazaar in the place, and 
the inhabitants bear the reputation of being steadier and 
more industrious than the majority of their countrymen. 
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Dr. Porter identifies Mejdel with JZzgdal-gad (Josh. xv. 37), 
and with Magdala, mentioned by Herodotus as the scene of 
Pharaoh-Necho’s victory over the Syrians. 

It is a ride of about two hours from Mejdel to Esdéd. 
For the first half hour the road passes through olive groves 
and cultivated fields, green and smiling, and affording a 
pleasant contrast to the sand ridges which begin a few 
hundred yards to the left of the road, and stretch away to 
the sea. But charming as is this region, it is doomed. 
The sands are moving swiftly upon it, and in a few years 
will have overwhelmed it. Half an hour from Mejdel, the 
village of Hamameh is passed, and beyond this the road, 
covered already with loose sand, lies through a region less 
fertile than that which has been described, and one not so 
well cultivated, and in about an hour anda half Esdiad is 
reached. 

This is the site of the ancient Ashdod, “the city of Dagon,” 
a royal city of the Philistines. It is now a village of mud 
houses, lying upon the eastern slope of a low flat hill. “On 
approaching it from the south we have in the foreground a 
lake, 400 or 500 yards in circumference—beyond it a large 
ruinous khan and modern wely—beyond these, the hill, its 
southern face covered by a multitude of diminutive gardens 
with stone fences, that look like sheep pens in the distance. 
Leaving the pond and the khan on the left, we advance to 
the village over a naked slope of threshing-floors and brick- 
fields. ‘The site is beautiful and commanding. Groves of 
olives, figs, and palms adjoin it on the east and north, cover- 
ing the sides of the hill, and stretching along the undulating 
ground at its base. The plain, too, unfolds itself before us 
till it meets the dark mountains of Judza.” 

Esdid is a modern village, with nothing ancient about it. 
There are very few traces of the ancient city here, and it 
may be said that the stronghold of the Philistines has left 
no trace behind but its name. 

Ancient Ashdod was one of the five royal cities of Philistia, 
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and was assigned at the Conquest to the tribe of Judah. 
(Josh. xiii. 3, xv. 47.) The Hebrews, however, do not secm 
to have obtained possession of it at any time. It was to 
Ashdod that the Ark of the Covenant was taken after its 
capture in the disastrous battle near Ebenezer. The Philis- 
tines placed the Ark in the Temple of Dagon—which 
probably stood on the summit of the hill, and before the 
idol which was in the temple, and left it there over night. 
“And when they of Ashdod 
arose early on the morrow, 
behold Dagon was fallen on 
his face before the Ark of 
the Lord. And they took 
Dagon and set him in his 
place again. And when 
they arose early on the 
morrow morning, behold, 
Dagon was fallen upon his 
face to the ground before 
the Ark of the Lord; and 


the head of Dagon and y 
both the palms of his hands Zea 


. 
\ az, 
were cut off upon the thresh- Mn Ee eeere aS 


old; only the stump of 


Dagon was left to him.” | 

(1 Sam. v. 1, 4.) Alarmed : 

by thisshameful humiliation —_. | | : 
of their god, the Philistines a 

hastily sent the Ark to Gath. 

King Uzziah dismantled Ashdod and built several towns 
in the plain around it. The place shared the denunciations 
pronounced against the cities of Philistia by the Hebrew 
prophets. The: Jews after their return from the Captivity 
married wives of Ashdod, and their children spoke a 


mongrel dialect. (Neh. xiii. 23, 24.) About B. c. 650 the 
town was besieged by Psammetichus, king of Egypt, and 
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had the honor of opposing to the Egyptians the longest 
siege known to history, which extended over a period of 
twenty-nine years.* The town was entirely destroyed dur- 
ing the wars of the Maccabees, but was rebuilt by Gabinius, 
the Roman Prefect of Syria. It formed a part of the king- 
dom of Herod the Great, and was left by him to his sister 
Salome, together with Askelon. The Greeks and Romans 
called the town Azotus, and as such it is mentioned-in the 
New Testament. Philip the Evangelist repaired here after 
the baptism of the Ethiopian eunuch. (Acts viii.) It be- 
came the seat of a Christian bishop very soon after the 
establishment of Christianity in the empire, and also held 
this rank during the existence of the Latin kingdom. 

From Ashdod the road leads up the plain, passing at 
first for some time through one of the most fertile regions 
along the coast. This is a shallow valley or depression, 
two or three miles in width, with the dry bed of a winter 
torrent running through its centre. Several large villages’ 
lie along its course, and it is cultivated throughout its entire 
extent. 

From the village of Burka, about forty minutes from 
Ashdod, the road runs almost due north to Yebna, about 
two hours farther on, passing through several villages, and 
to the left of a number of others. On the east is the green 
plain, dotted with villages; on the west the sands stretch 
away to the sea. 

Yebna is an unimportant place, situated on a gentle hill, 
about two miles from the sea, and on the west bank of 
Wady Surar. It is a modern village, retaining very few 
traces of antiquity, except a church, which is now used as a 
mosque. It derives its interest from being the modern 
representative of the ancient Jabneh or Janmia (2 Chron. 
xxvi. 6), which was captured and dismantled together with 
Ashdod by king Uzziah. It is also probably identical with 


a 
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Jabneel. (Josh. xv. 11.) Josephus frequently mentions it. 
After the spread of Christianity it was the seat of a bishop. 
The Jews also had a famous synagogue and school here. 
The Crusaders supposed it to be identical with Gath, and 
fortified it under the name of Ibelin. 

Itrom Yebna there is a road to Jaffa along the sea-shore, 
the distance being about .hree hours and a half. This is 
the ancient direct route, and was much used in old times 
by those going from Jaffa to Askelon and Gaza. Our route 
turns abruptly to the eastward from Yebna, across a low 
naked ridge, filled with caverns, which is passed by a wady 
near its southern end, close by which is the village of Mug- 
har. Dr. Porter supposes that this ridge is the “ Mount 
Baalah ” of the border of Judah, between Ekron and Jabneel. 
(Josh. xv. 11.) In an hour and twenty minutes after leav- 
ing Yebna, ’Akir is reached. 

’‘Akir, the ancient Ekron of the Bible, was the most north- 
ern of the five royal cities of the Philistines. Itis at present 
a modern village, of about fifty houses, on the northern side 
of Wady Surar, and does not possess any trace of anti- 
quity except two very old wells. The plain to the south- 
ward is very fertile, but the immediate surroundings of the 
village are dreary and bare. The place derives its only im- 
portance from being the last of the Philistine cities to which 
the Ark of the Covenant was taken, and from which it was 
sent back to the Israelites. It is not difficult to trace the 
route of the kine which drew the new cart in which the Ark 
was placed, and which were permitted to choose their own 
course, as a test whether the plague with which the Philis- 
tines had been smitten was sent by God. The kine, “lowing 
as they went,” evidently descended the hill from the town 
to the wady, and followed its windings to the opening in the 
distant hills, which can be plainly seen about ten miles to the 
southeast, and through which lies the ancient and modern 
road to Bethshemesh. (1 Sam. v., vi.) | 

From ’Akir to Ramleh the road lies across a dreary up- 
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land district, where a low ridge crosses the plain from east 
to west. The soil is sandy, the vegetation scanty and coarse, 
and the wind from the sea sweeping through the dry weeds 
and bushes stirs them with a strangely mournful sound. 
Ramleh itself lies in the midst of olive groves and orchards, 
and is a pleasant sight to the traveller approaching it from 
any quarter after a long ride over the hot sands. Gardens 
and fields enclosed by hedges of cactus lie in and around 
the town; the houses are well built as a general rule; the 
streets are comparatively clean; the buildings lie more 
apart than is usual in the East, and altogether Ramleh has 
an air of prosperity which is simply delicious in this land of 
sloth. 

The town is modern, or comparatively so, scarcely any of 
its ruins belonging to an earlier date than the Crusades. 
One of the principal buildings is a Gothic church, used as a 
mosque, and fast going to ruin. The Latin Convent, near 
the edge of the town, is one of the largest in Syria, but its 
occupants are few in number, consisting of Spanish and 
Italian monks. It was erected in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, and the monks declare that it stands on 
the site of the house of Nicodemus, the Pharisee who came 
to Jesus by night. There are a series of extensive vaults 
on the north side of the town, which the good fathers ascribe 
to the Empress Helena. Drs. Robinson and Porter, how- 
ever, believe that they were intended for cisterns. 

About a quarter of a mile west of the town, on a slight 
hill, stands a beautiful tower, in an excellent state of preser- 
vation. The ruins of a large quadrangular structure lie 
around the foot of the tower. Tie height of the tower is about 
120 feet; the architecture is Saracenic; the shape square; 
and the workmanship substantial and tasteful. It s built 
of solid masonwork, and the sides taper up several stories 
to the top. A narrow winding stair within leads up to an 
open gallery, which encircles the outer wall a few feet below 
the top. “Twenty-three years ago,’ says Dr. Thompson, 
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writing in 1858, “after this tower had been rudely shaken 
by an earthquake, which cracked nearly all the houses in 
Ramleh, and threw down many, I ascended to see if it had 
been injured ; but it stood precisely as before, not a rent or 
crack from bottom to top, and thus it has stood a hundred 
earthquakes uninjured.” 

The ruined structure at the base of the tower was an an- 
cient khan, or inn, one of those which were numerous in the 
more prosperous days of this part of Palestine, and the 
tower is believed to be that of amosque which was attached 
to the khan. “Most of the great khans in Syria had their 
mosques and minarets,” says Dr. Porter, “and a few of 
them may still be seen near Damascus, as at [uteifeh, 
S'as’a, etc.” The prosperous times alluded to are probably 
as recent as the last half of the last century, “when Jaffa was 
abandoned on account of the pirates, for in those days the 
trade of Syria and Palestine was carried on overland... . 
That was the time when the long lines of khans, caravan- 
serais, and castles were needed and maintained. But no 
sooner did the sea, freed from pirates, offer a cheaper con- 
veyance, than this entire system was abandoned. Com- 
merce sought the nearest ports along the coast, and was 
thence shipped to its destination. Hence all these khans 
have gone to ruin, and those great highways are de- 
serted,” | 

The view from the tower is very extensive and beautiful. 
“In the east the frowning mountains of Judah rose abruptly 
from the tract of hills at their foot; while on the west, in fine 
contrast, the glittering waves of the Mediterranean Sea 
associated our thoughts with Europe. Towards the north 
and south, as far as the eye could reach, the beautiful plain 
was spread out like a carpet at our feet, variegated with 
tracts of brown, from which the crops had just been taken, 


_and with fields still rich with the yellow of the ripe corn, or 


green with the springing millet. Immediately below us the 
eye rested on the immense olive groves of Ramleh and 
49 
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Lydda, and the picturesque towers and minarets and domes 
of these large villages. In the plain itself were not many 
villages ; but the tract of hills, and the mountain side beyond, 
especially in the northeast, appeared as if studded with 
them ; and as now seen in the reflected beams of the setting 
sun, they seemed like white villas and hamlets among the 
dark hills, presenting an appearance of thriftiness and 
beauty which certainly would not stand a closer examina- 
tien,” * 

The Arab historian Abulfeda states that Ramleh was 
founded early in the eighth century by the Khalif Suleiman, 
after he had de- 
stroyed Ludd, 
and this is the 
statement "ew 
William of Tyre 
and others. Oc- 
cupying a_ posi- 
tion at the point 
where the road 
from Jaffa to Je- 
rusalem crosses 
the great caravan 
route from Da- 
mascus to Cairo, Ramleh soon became a place of impor- 
tance. It was surrounded by a strong wall with a gate 
facing each of the cardinal points of the compass when the 
Crusaders marched inland in 1099. The inhabitants aban- 
doned the place and fled at the approach of the Christian 
army, which occupied the town. A oreat festival was held 
by the Christians in honor of St. George, who was a native 
of Ramleh, and who was believed to have rendered them 
substantial aid at Antioch. He was subsequently chosen as 
the patron saint of “merry England.” The town was an 
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important point during the Crusades, as it commanded the 
junction of two of the principal roads of the Holy Land. 
In 1187, after the battle of Hattin, it fell into the hands of 
Saladin. In 1191, the Mohammedans destroyed the castle 
upon the approach of Richard of England, but the king 
entered the town, and established his head-quarters there. 
The surrounding plain witnessed many of his heroic ex- 
ploits. In the famous truce between Richard and Saladin, 
it was stipulated that the plain and coast from ‘Tyre to Jaffa, 
including half of Ramleh and Lydda, should remain in pos- 
session of the Christians. Ramleh passed wholly into the 
hands of the Crusaders in 1202, and was held by them until 
1266, when Sultan Bibars captured it, since which it has been 
a Mohammedan city. A few centuries ago the monks began 
to propagate the legend that Ramleh is identical with the 
Ramah of the Old Testament, and the Arimathea of the New. 

The population of the modern town numbers about 3000, 
of whom about 1000 are Greek Christians. 

Ludd, the ancient Lydda, or Diospolis, is a forty-five min- 
utes ride from Ramleh, and the road between the two places 
is like an English country lane, passing for the entire dis- 
tance between orchards and gardens. Ludd is situated 
amid a large grove of olive trees which extend around it in 
every direction, but is a much dirtier and a worse built and 
a poorer town than Ramleh. Neither are the gardens and 
fields which surround it as well cultivated.. The place is in- 
significant, its only interest lying in its ruined Church of St. 
George and in its history. i 

The ruins of the church lie near the southern edge of the 
town. They are still imposing, and show that the edifice 
must have been quite large. At the eastern end a portion 
of the walls and the arch over the great altar are still stand- 
ing, but the western end is more perfect, and has been built 
into a mosque which is adorned with a tall minaret. Nothing 
of the intervening portions of the ancient church remains | 
but the fragments of several columns and one lofty, pointed 
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arch on the south side of the principal aisle. The width of 
the church is about seventy-eight feet, the length, as well as 
can be ascertained, over one hundred feet. It was built of 
a pale, yellow rock, found in the quarries on the road to 
Jerusalem. 

Lydda, called in the Old Testament Lod (1 Chron. viii. 
a2; Ezra u. 33; Neh. x. 35), was city ef Benjamum 
and was occupied by that tribe. After the Captivity 
the Jews returned to it. It was the scene of the healing 
of the paralytic Aineas by the Apostle Peter. Peter 
was still here when Dorcas died at Joppa, and here the 
messengers found him, and brought him to the little Chris- 
tian band at Joppa. (Acts ix. 32-38.) Some years after this 
Lydda was destroyed by Cestius Gallus in his march from 
Cesarea against Jerusalem, at the beginning of the great 
war. It appears to have revived soon afterwards, and was 
called by the Romans Diospolis. Later on it became the 
seat of a bishop. It is still the nominal see of a Greek 
bishop, who resides, however, at Jerusalem. The Emperor 
Justinian is believed to have erected the great church over 
the grave of St. George, who was a native of Lydda, and 
suffered martyrdom under Diocletian in Nicomedia, near the 
close of the third century. His body was conveyed to his 
native place. The town was burned by the Saracens in the 
early part of the eighth century, but the Church and Con- 
vent of St. George escaped destruction. They were de- 
stroyed, however, upon the approach of the Christian army 
in the First Crusade, but the Crusaders rebuilt the church 
and established a Latin bishopric at Lydda. Upon the ad- 
vance of Richard of England, Saladin destroyed both church 
and town. According to some writers, Richard restored 
the church, but this statement has been doubted by compe- 
tent authorities. Subsequently the western part of the 
church was converted into a mosque. 

Lydda forms the camping-place for the night, and affords 
a pleasant rest under its green trees. From Lydda there ts 
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a road going up to Jerusalem by the pass of Bethhoron, but 
we turn off to the left, and make a detour of between three 
and four hours in order to visit one of the most famous, as 
well as one of the best known places, in Palestine—the an- 
cient city of Jaffa. The ride is across a dull, uninteresting 
plain, over which a vigorous vegetation grows in spite of 
the sands. At length the orange groves are reached, and 
through them the traveller rides on to the Jerusalem gate, 
and by it enters the ancient city. 

Jaffa, or Yafa, as it is called by the Arabs, possesses one 
of the finest locations in the East. It stands immediately 
upon the shore of the Mediterranean, whose waves wash its 
walls. It lies upon a rounded hill, which slopes towards the 
sea on the western side, and is encompassed on the land 
side by groves of oranges, lemons, citrons, and apricots, 
which are unsurpassed and scarcely equalled by any in the 
world. From a distance it presents a massive and com- 
manding appearance, but upon approaching it one finds that 
the houses are crowded close together ; that the streets are 
narrow, crooked, dark and dirty. The houses are built 
along the sides of \the steep hill, as if each were trying to 
crowd the others towards the top, on which sits the castle 
looking down over the entire city. The houses seem ter- 
ribly rickety to one from over the sea, and it is hard to 
resist the impression that if one of them should break loose 
it would send the whole mass sliding down into the sea. 
Around the town runs a strong wall, pierced with two gates 
only—one towards the plain, and the other overlooking the 
“harbor.” A few old guns are mounted on the rampart 
facing the sea. The castle, though imposing in appearance, 
would offer but a feeble resistance to a well-planned attack. 

In spite of its dirt, in spite of its hot, close, crowded houses, 
Jaffa is a busy place. It is the one port of Southern Pales- 
tine, as it was of ancient Judzea, and it is the place at which 
nine-tenths of the pilgrims and visitors to the Holy Land 
enter the country. It is a port in some respects, and yet in 
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one it hardly deserves the name, for it has no harbor. The 
French and Austrian steamers call here weekly, but as there 
is no harbor, they are obliged to lic out a mile or two from 
the shore, and land their passengers, mails, and freight in 
small boats. This can be done only in mild weather, and 
oftentimes they are obliged to pass and repass without beiny 
able to hold any communication with the town. A slight 
increase of wind will oblige a steamer to “up anchor,’ and 
run out to sea, for this is an ugly coast, upon which no sailor 
cares to be caught by foul weather. The so-called harbor 
of Jaffa affords no accommodation whatever for ships of any 
kind. It consists of a strip of water some fifty feet wide and 
about five or ten feet deep, sheltered towards the sea by a 
low and partly submerged ridge of rocks. It has two en- 
trances, one on the west, about ten feet wide, and the other 
on the north, a few feet wider. Only small boats can enter 
here, and these require the most skilful management. As 
the boats come dancing in from the steamers in the offing, 
the utmost precision in steering is necessary to clear the 
entrance. A few feet either way from the channel, and the 
boat would be hurled by the breakers upon the rocks, with- 
out hope of escape for any of its occupants. Yet they come 
and go from year to year with comparatively few accidents. 

Once within the ledge of the rocks, and in smooth water, 
the boat makes for the Water Gate of the city, a mere aper- 
ture in the wall about six feet square, level with the street 
of the city, and about five feet above the water line. It can 
be used only in calm weather, for “a breeze from the west 
frisks the foam into the doorway, blinding the aga on duty, 
drenching the poor donkeys, preventing the porters from 
either loading or unloading the boats. Through this small 
cutting in the rampart everything coming in to Palestine 
from the west—from France and England, from Egypt and 
Turkey, from Italy and Greece—must be hoisted from the 
canoes; such as pashas, bitter beer, cotton cloth, negroes, an- 
tiquaries, dervishes, spurious coins and stones, monks, Mus- 
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covite bells, French clocks, English damsels and their hoops, 
Circassian slaves, converted Jews, and Bashi Bazouks; 
hauled up from the canoes by strings of Arabs; men using 
their arms for ropes, their fingers for grappling-hooks, their 
scanty robe—a sack tied round the waist with a strap or 
sash—for a creel, a table, a kerchief, anything you please, 
except a covering for their limbs. In like manner, all waste 
and produce going out of the country for its good or evil— 
maize, dragomans, oranges, penitent friars, bananas, olives, 
soldiers on leave, Frank pilgrims, fakeers, consuls, deposed 
pashas—must be shot from that tiny port-hole into the 
dancing boats, like Jonah into the sea. When a steamer 
hails in the road, this hauling up, this shooting out of goods 
and men, goes on for hours at a stretch.” * 

The population of Jaffa is estimated at about 5000. Of 
these 1000 are Christians, 150 Jews, and the remainder fol- 
lowers of the Prophet. Its trade is increasing every year, 
as it is the only point along the southern coast at which 
steamers can call, and is within easy communication with 
Jerusalem by a tolerably good road. The constant passage 
of pilgrims and travellers through the city adds much to its 
trade. The leading European nations and the United States 
have consulates located here, and an enterprising firm have 
erected a comfortable hotel in the city, conducted on the 
plan of similar establishments in Europe. Its present pros- 
perity dates from about the middle of the last century. 
“Mr. Arutin Murad, our consular agent at the time,” says 
Dr. Thompson, writing in 1858, “told me that the present 
city was then not a hundred years old. In consequence of 
the pirates which infested this coast during the early life of 
his father, Jaffa was entirely deserted, and the inhabitants 
retired to Ramleh and Lydda. He himself remembered 
when there was only a single guard-house, occupied by a 
few soldiers, who gave notice to the merchants in Ramleh 
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when a ship arrived.” * Jaffa has also a large trade in fruit 
and soap, and a growing trade in silk. 

The Jerusalem Gate is the only entrance to the city from 
the land side, and is always crowded. Just within it is a 
fountain inscribed with Arabic legends, and adorned pro- 
fusely with carvings. The gateway is a lofty tower pierced 
with a noble arch, and flanked by the city walls. “In the 
gateway itself sits the cadi, judging causes in the presence 
of donkey boys, fellahin, and Franks. This man is fined, 
that man is flogged; but there is little noise in the court, no 
bill of exceptions, and no thought of an appeal. The heat 
makes every one grave; the very soldicrs on guard are 
dawdling over pipes, and the collectors of duty are dozing 
in the shade.” 

Beyond the gate is a broad open space, lying between 
the walls and the ditch which extends along the line of the 
ramparts, and upon it are erected a number of sheds and 
booths, This is the bazaar of Jaffa, in which is held a kind 
of perpetual fair, where one may buy nearly everything 
that is to be obtained in the East. Here congregate the 
strangest crowds to be seen in Southern Palestine. “A 
house on the left is of planks; one large hut, used for a café 
and exchange, has a wooden frame; but most of these booths 
are made of canvas stretched upon a frame of poles. Near 
the great tank, in which, when you go to drink water, you may 
happen to find a camel lapping, an Arab bathing, and a girl 
filling jars for domestic use, standsa house of stone and mud, 
a sort of pound, in which a sheikh who dares not ride into the 
town may stable his mare. _ Under the light roofs of these 
sheds a merchant buys and sells; a barber tells stories and 
shaves Moslem heads; a muleteer munches his black crust; a 
wayfarer breathes his hookah, paying a para for his jebilé 
and fire; an Arab haggles over the price of a carbine, a 
length of cotton, an Indian bamboo; a donkey-boy sucks 
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his bit of sweet cane; a famished negro gobbles up his mess 
of oil and herbs. All these men of swarthy race—some of 
them sheikhs from the desert, some of them slaves from 
Cairo and the Soudan; all bearded and bare-legged; these 
wearing armlets and earrings, those wearing green shawls 
er turbans, a sign of their saintly rank—plod ankle-deep in 
the sand, each grain of which is hot as though it had been 
- swept from a furnace to their feet. Piled up around them 
are heaps of fruit, such as very few gardens of this earth 
can match. Grapes, oranges, tomatoes, Syrian apples, 
enchant the eye with color. Figs, peaches, bananas, im- 
_ prison the sunshine of summer days. Plums dazzle you 
with bloom. What mounds of dates, what mountains of 
melons! And through all these crowds of men, through all 
these lanes of fruit, winds the track of the camel and the 
ass, the pilgrim and the monk, the pasha and the prior, from 
whatever point of the compass they may chance to come. 
And so it has always been, and always must be, in this 
suburb of the Jerusalem Gate. Dorcas bought fruit in this 
market, drew water at yon well. St. Peter walked in from 
Lydda along this sandy path. Pompey, Saladin, Napoleon, 
rode through this litter of sheds and stalls.” * 

Beyond the ditch lie the orange groves and fruit orchards. 
They are very extensive and profitable, and are carefully cul- 
tivated, irrigation being practised for this purpose. Water 
can be obtained in every garden, and at a moderate depth, 
“The entire plain,’ says Dr. Thompson, “seems to cover@ 
river of vast breadth, percolating through the sand en route 
for the sea. A thousand Persian wheels working night and 
day produce no sensible diminution, and this inexhaustible 
source of wealth underlies the whole territory of the Philis- 
tines down to Gaza at least.’ The apparatus used for 
raising water is very simple. “A wide cog-wheel is, carried 
round horizontally by a mule with a sweep. This turns a 
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larger one perpendicularly, which is directly above the 
mouth of the well. Over this revolve two rough hawsers, 
or thick ropes made of twigs and branches twisted together, 
and upon them are fastened small jars or wooden buckets. 
One side descends while the other rises, carrying the small 
buckets with them; those descending empty, those ascend- 
ing full, and as they pass over the top they discharge into 
a trough which conveys the water to the cistern. The 
length of these hawsers and the number of the buckets de- 
| pend, of course, upon the depth of the well, for the buckets 
are fastened on the hawser about two feet apart. The depth 
of the wells in Jaffa varies from ten to forty feet.” 

The gardens are a very popular resort in the spring, when 
the fruits are ripening. People come out from the city, and 
spread their mats under the trees, and smoke, drink coffee, 
chat, sing or sleep, as suits them, until the approach of 
evening drives them within the walls again. The gardens 
and groves are very profitable also. Dr. Thompson was 
informed by the American Consul that the proprietors with 
care could clear a profit of ten per cent. on the capital in- 
vested, clear of all expenses. The oranges of Jaffa are 
considered the best for exportation of any in the East. 

Jaffa is one of the oldest cities in the world. Pliny men- 
tions a tradition that it was built before the flood, though he 
does not say how it escaped the general destruction. It was 
assigned to the tribe of Dan upon the conquest of the land . 
by the Israelites, and is mentioned in Joshua under the name 
of Jappho. (Josh. xix. 46.) It was the only port of the Israel- 
ites upon the Mediterranean coast, and it was the place to 
which the rafts of cedar and pine intended for the Temple 
at Jerusalem were shipped by Hiram from the Phoenician 
ports. (2 Chron. 11. 16.) The materials used in the con- 
struction of the second Temple by Ezra were also brought 
by sea from Tyre and Sidon to Joppa. (Ezra ii. 7.) The 
prophet Jonah took ship at Joppa for Tarshish, in his fruit- 
less effort to flee “from the presence of the Lord,” and it 
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could not have been very far off the coast that the prophet 
was thrown into the sea and swallowed by the fish. (Jon. i.) 
Joppa was also the scene of the miracle wrought by the 
Apostle Peter in raising Tabitha, or Dorcas, from the dead. 
After this Peter remained some time at Joppa, dwelling in 
the house of “ Simon the tanner.” The house is still shown 
on the side of the city next the sea, but one must exercise 
his discretion in accepting the site as genuine; there can 
be no question that the house is modern. While residing 
with Simon, Peter was engaged one day in praying on the 
house-top; and there had the remarkable vision by which 
_ God made manifest to him His will that the apostle should 
break through the bounds of his Jewish prejudices, and 
embrace all mankind in the great work of salvation. (Acts 
Wiig Xx) 

The secular history of Joppa is equally interesting. It 
suffered severely during the Maccabzan wars, the sym- 
pathies of its people appearing to be with the Syrians. They 
once threw 200 Jews into the sea, and this drew upon 
them the direful vengeance of Judas Maccabeeus, who seized 
the town and burnt a portion of it, together with the Syrian 
flect lying off the place at the time. Pompey deprived the 
Jews of Joppa, and included it in the government of Syria, 
but Czesar restored it to the Judaan crown. Cestius Gallus 
burned it, and put 8000 of its inhabitants to the sword at 
the outbreak of the Jewish War of Independence. After 
this the place became the rendezvous for a band of pirates 
and outlaws, who built them a number of ships, and made 
themselves a terror to the whole coast. One of the first 
acts of Vespasian (A. p. 67) upon reaching Palestine, was to 
send a force to break up this “nest of pirates.” It is be- 
lieved Joppa became the seat of a Christian bishop during 
the reign of Constantine. It passed into the hands of the 
Mohammedans in 636. Godfrey of Bouillon captured it 
previous to the attack upon Jerusalem, and it was an im- 
portant post in the hands of the Christians. In 1188 its 
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fortifications were destroyed by Saladin, and shortly after 
rebuilt by Richard of England, who was ill here for some 
time. In 1253 it was occupied by Louis LX. of France, but 
soon passed into the hands of the Mohammedans. _ Its his- 
tory is insignificant from this time until near the close of the 
last century, when the Mediterranean being swept clear of 
pirates, Jaffa rose once more into prominence as the one 
port of Southern Palestine. 

Just as it was recovering its trade, it was attacked on the 
4th of March, 1799, by the French under Napoleon. In 
two days the walls were breached, and the town carried 
by assault. About 2000 or 2500 of the garrison, chiefly 
Albanians, retreated to the citadel and some adjacent 
mosques, and offered to surrender “ unconditionally, accord- 
ing to some historians; on condition of their lives being 
saved, according to others. . . . What was to be done with 
two thousand five hundred prisoners? ‘To dismiss them was 
to furnish the enemy with certain recruits; and to detain 
them was to keep useless mouths. For two days their 
fate was in suspense; on the third, March gth, 1799, they 
were formed into columns, and placed in the centre of 
a large square battalion, commanded by General Bon, who 
ordered them to take the road to the sea. They saw the 
doom that awaited them, and marched on in silence with the 
dull resignation of fatalism. When they arrived at the 
sand-piles, they were divided into small platoons, and put to 
death by the musket and the bayonet. The original copy 
of the order for the execution, in which General Bonaparte 
recommends that in shooting these poor wretches, ‘care 
should be taken that ot one of them should escape, still ex- 
ists. Happily for the honor of human nature, this. order 
was not executed without protests and murmurs, and sev- 
eral chiefs of brigades, Colonel Royer among others, posi- 
tively refused to undertake the execution of it.” * 
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From Jaffa we go up to Jerusalem by the road traversed 
by the vast majority of modern visitors. It lies directly 
_ across the plain to Ramleh,a ride of four hours, where most 
travellers spend the night at the Latin Convent, giving the 
next day toa long pull of nine or ten hours through the 
mountain passes to the Holy City. By starting from Jaffa 
in the afternoon, the convent can be reached by sunset, in 
time for the evening meal, and a lounge and a pipe on the 
roof before retiring to rest. 

The ride aéross the plain is hot and uninteresting, being 
alike in all its essentials to that from Lydda to Jaffa, the 
two roads being indeed but.a few miles apart. The monks, 
in spite of the constant arrivals of travellers, and the fact 
that their hospitality is a source of profit to them, are slow 
about opening the convent gates, and it takes hard pound- 
ing with stones, and many calls given with all the strength 
of Arab lungs, to bring the porter to the entrance. Then 
the gate is opened slowly and with as much caution as if 
the good fathers expected a whole Bedawin tribe to force 
their way in, and the instant the traveller and his beast are 
fairly inside the heavy door is slammed to and locked with 
an alacrity that is surprising. 

Many are the visitors who come to pass the night within 
these walls. They hail from all parts of the world, and come 
upon all imaginable errands. “A mixed and voluble society 
sits down to dinner in the cool, dim convent-room,” says 
Hepworth Dixon, describing his visit to the place, “most of 
the men being ecclesiastics, papas and padres, monks and 
friars, with appetites which Angelo, kindly and over-fed, 
smiles unctuously to see. . . . Some of us have ridden from 
Jaffa, some from Jerusalem, and some from Gaza since morn- 
ing dawned, . . . English and Arabic, Russian and Romaic, 
Armenian and Italian rattle round the beard, while the 
handy fathers are serving up the stewed olives and fowls, 
the green figs and cheese, the roast eggs and watermelons; 
every one talking, no one listening ; the riot growing louder 
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when our hosts have replaced the poor thin fluid on the 
table by a strong aromatic Cyprus wine... . 

“TEieht or ten friars are lounging on the convent roof ; 
some finishing their prayers; some smoking cigarettes ; 
some grinning over the wall at a colony of dogs, which are 
improving the cooler hour by fighting and making love. 
The Jew has gone to his cell, the Armenians are pacing 
their whitewashed court. Though the sun is still up, many 
of the guests are making ready for bed, for the horses are 
to be saddled at one, and the caravan is to move at two 
o'clock, so as to pass by El Kubab, the most dangerous 
point on the road, by dark, reaching Latr6on, the ancient 
Modin, by the hour of dawn. 

“The air is warm, and the spirit languid. Ishmael sets 
me a stool, a narghiley, a cup, under a canopy of vines, and 
on aclap of the hands brings coffee and the charcoal fire. 
Two or three stragglers lounge on the convent roof, inhal- 
ing the Lebanon leaf and watching the sun go down into 
the sea. Half an hour after sunset Ramleh seems asleep, 
the silence being unbroken save by the drone of an insect 
or the snarl of a restless dog. Putting away the pipes, we 
take a last turn on the roof, a last peep over the wall. The 
fathers are issuing out of chapel, and going to their cells. 
The dogs have crawled away under the prickly pears. The 
fire of the far west is fading into green and gray. AA string 
of camels, led on by an ass’s colt, is bobbing into the town. 
A veiled figure pauses for an instant at our convent gate, 
and then flits by. The fans of a large palm tree sway and 
sigh; the tower of the White Mosque shines like a jewel 
in the dusk; and the evening star throbs slowly into lustrous 
ite." * 

From. Ramleh the road leads to the southeast, across the 
plain to Latr6n, at the base of the hills. In an hour after 
leaving the convent the traveller passes the village of Kubab, 
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~aconsiderable place, which enjoys an evil reputation, and 
which most persons pass by as quickly as possible. Three 
hours more across the plain, over which a fair rate of speed 
can be maintained, and one reaches Latrén, which stands 
‘on a rocky hill to the right of the road, about an hour from 
the mouth of the defile which can be seen opening into the 
dark mountains beyond. The summit of the hill is covered 
with the ruins of a large and strong fortress, and at its foot 
is the half-ruined village. From the hill-top the eye ranges 
over a wide extent of the plain as far as Tell es-Safieh (Gath) 
on the south, and to the Mediterranean on the west, whose 
_ blue waters are unbroken bya single sail. Ramleh and 
Jaffa are both in sight. To the north are the mountains of 
Ephraim, and to the northeast Beth-horon, the scene of so 
many exploits of Jewish valor, towers towards the clouds, 
looking down upon the home of the illustrious hero whose 
great deeds it witnessed. 

Latr6n occupies a strong position, and was no doubt forti- 
fied at a very early day to command the mountain pass 
which leads from the plain to Jerusalem. The name is de- 
rived from that given to the place by the monks, CasteHlum 
Pont Latronis—“ Castle of the Good Thief,” from the tradi- 
tion that this was the site of the castle of the Penitent Thief, 
according to some, of his birth-place, according to others. 
It is beyond a doubt the Castcllum Emmaus of the Crusad- 
ers—the fortress which they erected near Emmaus to con- 
trol the wady through which the Jerusalem road enters the 
mountains. Its greatest claim to honor, however, arises 
from its identity with the ancient Modin, the home of the 
Maccabzean heroes, and their place of burial. In full sight 
to the northeast is Beth-horon, the scene of one of the great 
victories of Judas. Simon erected at Modin a lofty monu- 
ment with seven pyramids, which could be distinctly seen 
from the sea. The identification of the place is due to Dr. 
Robinson. 

About a mile northeast of Latr6én, and in full view of it, is 
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the village of 'Amwas, or Emmaus, or Nicopolis, which was 
a place of considerable importance during the Asmonaan 
wars, and which bore a prominent part in that struggle. It 
is also interesting because of the belief formerly entertained 
by Christian writers that it was the Emmaus mentioned by 
St. Luke (xxiv. 13-15}, to which the two disciples were 
going from Jerusalem when the Saviour appeared to them 
on the day of Tlis resurrection. It is now agreed by com- 
mentators that this could not have been the place. St 
Luke says it was ‘“three-score furlongs” from Jerusalem, 
and that the disciples walked from the Holy City to Em- 
maus and back the same afternoon. This village is one 
hundred and sixty furlongs, or twenty miles, from Jerusa- 
lem, and this would have made the total distance walked by 
the disciples in a single afternoon /orty miles—a manifest 
impossibility. 

Two miles east of “Amwas is the village of Yalo, which 
lies on a prominent ridge overlooking the valley of Mer} 
Ibn ‘Omeir. This is the ancient Ajalon (Josh. xix. 42), a 
town belonging to the tribe of Dan. The valley upon 
which it looks down is the “Valley of Ajalon,” the scene of 
Joshua's great victory, to enable him to secure which the 
day was miraculously lengthened. (Josh. x. 12.) 

From Latrén the road runs direct to the mountains and 
plunges into a wild deep gorge called Wady Aly. The en- 
trance is known as Bab el-Wady, “Gate of the Wady.” 
Just before reaching the ravine the road passes a decaying 
building, evidently the remains of a Crusaders’ tower, called 
for some unknown reason, Deir Eydab, “ Job’s Convent.” 
At the mouth of the wady there is a wretched caravanserai 
—a mere rough sited kept by a peasant, at which pilgrims 
and persons going up on foot to Jerusalem can find rest and 
refreshment. | 

Wady Aly is a wild, weird glen, whose sides rise up high 
overhead, and through which runs the Jerusalem road—a 
mere track straggling through the thick underbrush and 
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over stones upon which the animals find it hard to secure a 
footing. It is literally no road at all, and no traveller who 
has ever passed over it will forget it. At every mile the 
ravine grows wilder and lonelier, and the ascent more difh- 
cult, as one climbs siowly from the plain to the high level of 
the mountain region around Jerusalem. Not a human 
being or sign of a habitation is to be seen. Only a few corn 
patches, a few olives and vines on the terraces upon the hill- 
sides tell that the land is inhabited. The wady is strangely 
silent, and as one proceeds, the silence grows oppressive. 
The turns are so sharp, so sudden, and the foliage so thick 
that there are scores of places in which the robber might 
lurk unseen until his rifle was at the traveller’s breast. But 
the road is safe, and being much used, few Arabs are bold 
enough to attempt violence along it. At length, after two 
hours steady toil, the break-neck path is surmounted, the 
summit of the pass is reached, and Wady Aly is left behind 
at the ruin of Beit Fejjol, which is passed on the left, with 
Saris, a little hamlet, with a garden and a well, on the left. 
The road then mounts to a higher ridge for about three- 
quarters of an hour, and then descends along the side of a 
precipitous valley, so abruptly that the animals can scarcely 
keep their footing. “In front rise two peaks; to the right 
Séba ; to the left, Bert Nakabeh. Below, the valley spreads 
itself broad and open; a white track running through it like 
a stream; domes and mounds of earth rising round it, and 
appearing to enclose it in their arms.” Some distance 
below is seen a bold and pretty hamlet clinging to the 
mountain side, and which is soon reached. 

This is Kuryet el--Enab, the ancient Kirjath-Jearim, It 
stands on the right bank of the wady, and is one of the most 
picturesque places in Palestine. It is well built, the houses 
being of stone, and constructed with more care than is 
usual in the East. Olive trees and vines grow thickly along 
the terraces which stretch away from the village, and the 
thick green of the trees and luxuriance of the foliage forcibly 
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recall the ancient name, “ Village of Forests,” by which the 
place was known to the Hebrews. Equally well does it 
merit its modern name, “ Village of Vines.” Several of the 
houses lie close together, and from their size and strength 
might easily be taken fora fortress. These are the resi- 
dences of what is left of the family of the once famous robber 
chieftain Abu Ghaush, of whom more anon. An old Gothic 
church, deserted but not ruined, adjoins the village. The 
style is very plain, but is chaste and massive, and the build- 
ing might be restored to its former uses. The walls are 
immensely thick, and the building would answer for a for- 
tress as well as fora temple. The church was founded by 
the Crusaders, and a Franciscan convent attached to it, 
both said by some writers to have been dedicated to St. 
Jeremiah; but the convent has disappeared without leaving 
a trace behind. The church is now a cattle-shed and a 
rope-walk. 

Kuryet el-’Enab was always a famous village. Centuries 
avo it was one of the cities of the crafty Gibeonites who 
beguiled Joshua into a league with them, and was known 
as Kirjath-Baal, * Village of Baal.” It marked the south- 
west corner of the territory of Benjamin, and was reckoned 
among the towns of Judah. When the Ark was sent from 
Ekron to Bethshemesh, the men of the latter place were 
smitten with a plague for their impious curiosity in looking 
into it, and at once sent to the inhabitants of Kirjath-Jearim 
to come and take it away, which was done, and here it 
remained in the house of Eleazar for twenty years, when 
David carried it in triumph up to Jerusalem. (1 Sam. vii. 1.) 
There has been some difficulty in comprehending why the 
Ark was sent to Kirjath-Jearim, when Bethshemesh was a 
Levitical city, and the former place was inhabited by the 
Gibeonites. “Perhaps,” says Dr. Porter, “they thought 
that, as death seemed to follow it everywhere, they would 
let these poor slaves be the sufferers; or perhaps a priestly 
family of note had settled on the ‘hill’ above Kirjath-Jcarim, 
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to whose care it was thought best to consign the sacred 
shrine. We are told they ‘brought it into the house of 
Abinadab 7x the Ai//, and sanctified Tleazar his son to keep 
the Ark of the Lord.” 

Dr. Thompson is of the opinion that Kuryet el-’[:nab 
was the Immaus of the New ‘Testament, but while the 
evidence is strongly in favor of this site it 1s not conclusive. 
“Josephus,” he says, “states that Cwsar, after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, gave Emmaus, a village, scr/y furlongs 
from the city, to eight hundred of his soldiers whom he dis- 
missed from his army. This I believe to be identical with 
the Emmaus of St. Luke. I regard with respect the tradi- 
tion that the Emmaus of Luke is Kuryet el-’ Enab, which 
Dr. Robinson identifies with Nirjath-Jearim. It is the right 
distance from Jerusalem, and would be a very appropriate 
situation to plant a colony of disbanded troops, for they 
would command the road from the seaboard to Jerusalem, 
The two things do not clash, for Kuryet el--Enab may be 
both Kirjath-Jearim and Emmaus, and it renders the place 
more interesting to find it not only the resting-place of the 
Ark, but, long after, of Him who was infinitely greater than 
tie ww,’ 

In later years the place obtained an evil name as the 
haunt of the notorious bandit chief Abu Ghaush, who, from 
this mountain lair, kept the surrounding country in terror, 
levying his exactions right and left, and holding the lives 
and property of the people, right up to the gates of the Holy 
City, subject to his lawless will. No one could’ venture 
through this ravine, or down the Wady Aly, or reach the 
Holy City from the plain without his safe-conduct, not even 
a body so numerous as a caravan. The Pasha of Jerusa- 
lem found it to his interest to be on good terms with him. 
Two Pashas who ventured to think differently were shot 
dead by his hand in the midst of their attendants. For 


* The Land and the Book, Vol. Il. p. 308. 
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nearly. half a century the bold robber had his way. At last 
even the sluggish government of the Sultan was obliged to 
interfere, An overwhelming force, commanded by an offi- 
cer of nerve, was sent against him, and Abu Ghaush was 
seized, together with his principal men, and some of the 
members of his family, and sent as prisoners to Constanti- 
nople, in 1846. 

From Kuryet el-’Enab the road winds down into the glen, 
which it crosses, and ascends the slope on the opposite side. 
The splendid peak of Soba is constantly in sight to the right, 
and on its summit isa ruined fort, said to have been one of 
Abu Ghaush's strongholds. Climbing still higher, Kustul, 
~a ruined castle standing on the summit of a considerable 
hill, is passed to the right, and the road descends rapidly 
into a small ravine which flows off into Wady Beit Hanina, 
and passes along it to the eastward through pleasant groves 
and gardens to its junction with Wady Beit Hanina. At 
the point of junction, on the end of the ridge, stands the 
village of Kolonieh, a pretty collection of flat-roofed cot- 
tages, embowered in the smiling orchards and vineyards 
which line the terraced hill-side. Above the houses rise the 
dark hills, and in the valley below the olive groves stretch 
away into the distance. Far down the valley to the south- 
ward can be seen the thriving village of “Ain Karim, with 
its Franciscan Convent of St. John in the Desert, marking 
the traditional site of the birth-place of John the Baptist. 

The road now turns into Wady Beit Hanina, and ascends 
it for half an hour or more, passing through vineyards and 
fix orchards, interspersed with olive trees. It then mounts 
to the high table-land around the Holy City, and for about 
an hour lies along this dreary plateau—as bleak and for- 
bidding a region as can be found in all Judza. At the end 
of this time the long stretch of wall enclosing the minarets 
and domes of the Holy City comes in sight. The ravine 
of Hinnom is soon reached and crossed, the Jaffa Gate is 
passed, and our fcet once more “stand within thy gates, O 
Jerusalem.” 


SrrmaRIiER VY. 
THE MOUNTAINS OF BENJAMIN, 


A visit to the country of Benjamin—Ascent of Scopus—Anathoth—Bith-place of Jere- 
miah—Aspect of the Country—Wady Farah—Ancient Geba—March of the Philis- 
tines—Jonathan’s Adventure—A Great Victory— Wady es-Suweinit— Michmash—The 
site of Ai—The Rock Rimmon—Taiyibeh—Ancient Ophrah—Ephraim—Bethel— 
Jacob’s Vision—The Covenant Renewed—Change of Jacob’s name—Jeroboam’s Sac- 
rifice—A Message from Jehovah—Story of the Disobedient Prophet—The Prophecy 
fulflled—Beeroth—The League between the Gibeonites and Israel—Eastern Craft— 
Punishment of the Gibeonites—Ram Allah—A Christian Village—A Wild Road— 
Bethhoron—The Pass—Upper and Nether Bethhoron—View from the Sheikh’s House 
—Joshua’s Victory—Aid trom Heaven—Exploit of Judas Maccabaeus—Last Victory of 
the Jews—Gibeon-—-The Modern Village—History of Gibeon—Neby Samwil—The 
Present Village—Not Ramah—View from the Summit—Ancient Mizpeh—Gathering 
of the Tribes—The Road to Jerusalem. 


EAVING Jerusalem by St. Stephen’s Gate, the road 
to Anathoth runs for a short distance along the side 
of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, and then crossing the 
ravine winds up the rocky side of Scopus, the west- 

ern projection of the Mount of Olives. For two days the 

route we are to follow in this examination of the ancient 
sites lies entirely in the territory of Benjamin, amid the hills 
and passes of that daring tribe, and by some of the most 
famous scenes of sacred history. The way is rough and 
toilsome, and to accomplish the journey in two days one 
must undergo considerable fatigue ; but at every step some 
object of deep interest presents itself to arouse the mind 
and sustain the body against the labor it is called upon to 
perform. There are few more interesting journeys under- 
taken by the modern traveller; few which afford a more 
perfect satisfaction to the student of the Bible. Most trav- 
ellers send their camp and baggage direct from Jerusalem 
to Bireh, the ancient Beeroth, in order to find it ready for 
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them upon their arrival there in the evening, and to be 
free to extend their researches into regions where ani- 
mals encumbered with baggage would cause too much 
delay. 

Upon reaching the summit of Scopus, a fine view spreads 
out before the eye. The city lies to the southward, g¢litter- 
ing in the fresh beams of the morning sun, the dreary up- 
land ridges of Benjamin stretch away to the north, and the 
conical peak of Taiyibeh, the ancient Ophrah or Ephraim, rises 
against the distant horizon. The long white outlines of the 
valleys which break down from the hills towards the Jordan 
seam the country toward the east and northeast; and to the 
west the view is broken by ranges of mountains. The 
scene is grand, but desolate beyond expression. 

The ridge of Scopus is crossed, and the road winds 
through rugged wadies and over stony ridges, until Anata, 
the ancient Anathoth, distant from Jerusalem about an hour 
and a quarter, is reached. The village—a mere hamlet of 
some eighteen or twenty houses—lies on a broad ridge, 
and in the midst of a few fields of sterile-looking land, in 
which grow a few hardy fig and olive trees. It is a poor, 
struggling village, unlike its ancient predecessor. A portion 
of an ancient wall, constructed of large hewn stones, some 
massive foundations in the modern houses, a cistern hewn 
in the rock, and some broken columns, are all that is left of 
ancient Anathoth. The view from the hill-top is extensive, 
ranging as far as the Jordan Valley and the Dead Sea, and 
the mountains of Gilead and Moab beyond. To the west- 
ward the pointed summit of Tuleil el-Fal (the Gibeah of 
Sa@ljican.be seen. ss 

Anathoth was a town of Benjamin, and was allotted to 
the Levites as a city of refuge. (Josh. xxi. 18.) It was the 
place to which Solomon banished Abiathar the priest for his 
attempt to raise Adonijah to the throne of David. (1 Kings 
il. 26-35.) The prophet Jeremiah was born here, and it was 
here that the word of the Lord first came to him. It was 
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his home until the persecution he was subjected to forced 
him to take refuge in Jerusalem. (Jer. i. 1.) 

From Anathoth the road descends abruptly to a blasted 
wady utterly devoid of any signs of life. On a rugged hil: 
to the right is a ruin nsw called ’Almit, the ancient Alemeth 
or Almon, a Levitical city of Benjamin. (Josh. xxi.18.) The 
road then climbs the hill on the opposite side of the ra- 
vine, on the top of which is situated the village of Hizmeh, 
which resembles Anathoth very much in its location and 
general appearance, The country all around has a dull, 
grayish hue, indescribably desolate and depressing in its 
aspect. The villages so closely resemble the rest of the 
‘landscape in coloring that at a distance it is difficult to 
distinguish them. Very few trees are to be seen on the 
ridges, and but few more in the valleys. The sun blazes 
down fiercely upon the open country, scorching the rocks, 
and sending a blinding glare up from the bleak hill-sides. 

The path winds from Hizmeh into Wady Farah, a wide, 
uninteresting valley, but which, some miles farther to the 
eastward, becomes one of the wildest and most picturesque 
defiles in Palestine. It is occupied by a set of the most un- 
trustworthy Arabs in the country. The road passes at a 
little distance from some large heaps of rectangular stones 
rudely piled together, and called Kubar el-’Améalikah, “the 
Tombs of the Amalekites.” “There is nothing about them,” 
says Dr. Porter, “to suggest the idea of sepulchral monu- 
ments, or even of great antiquity.” From this point the 
road mounts the hill by a long, winding rocky slope, and in 
about three-quarters of an hour more arrives at Jeb’a, the 
ancient “ Geba of Benjamin.” 

Geba is only a small village of half-ruined houses, among 
which are scattered a few traces of ancient ruins, the prin- 
cipal of which are the remains of a square tower, almost 
solid, and a small building which seems to have been a 
church. But the magnificence of the situation makes up for 
the absence of ruins. The village lies upon a low conical 
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mound on the summit of the broad ridge which shelves 
down toward the Jordan Valley, with a rich sloping plain 
covered with ficlds of grain at its eastern base. The wind- 
ines of the ravines towards the river can be distinctly seen, 
with the line of dark green foliage marking the course of the 
Jordan in the great valley to the castward, and which is so 
distinct in the clear atmosphere that one can hardly realize 
that itis twenty miles distant. It scems but a mile or two 
away. 

Geba was a city of Benjamin, and was assigned by Joshua 
to the priests. (Josh. xxi. 17.) It was on the northern 
border of Judah, opposite Michmash, from which it was sepa- 
rated by a wide valley, a description of which corresponds 
to the situation of Jeb’a. When the Philistines occupied 
Michmash, Saul and Jonathan held Geba* against them. 
Michmash can be seen on the opposite side of the ravine, a 
little more than a mile distant, nestling among the rocks. 
While lying there the Philistines sent out three foraging 
parties to strip the surrounding country. One went towards 
Ophrah, now called Taiyibeh, and just visible on the north- 
ern horizon; another went towards Bethhoron, to reach the 
country on the west; while the third took the eastward route 
to the “Valley of Zeboim,” or the plain of the Jordan. 
From their camp at Geba, Saul and Jonathan could watch 
these parties as they went out upon their errands of de- 
struction, unable to prevent them or to afford assistance to 
the districts threatened by them. 


* «Tn all these passages (x Sam. xiii. 15, 16; xiv. 5, 16), the English 
‘version wrongly has Gréeah. In the first three the Hebrew reads Geda; 
and the same should evidently be read in chap. xiv. 16. Elsewhere also 
there is some confusion in the writing of these two names, ¢. g., in Judg. 
Xx. 10, 33, Geba is obviously put for Gibeah; comp. vers. 4, 5, 9, 36. 
This arose probably from the copyists, who might easily thus interchange 
the masculine and feminine forms of the same word. The error of the 
English translators is less easily to be accounted for.’’—Dr. Robinson’s 
Biblical Researches, Vol. Ul. p. 441. 
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Soon after this the Philistines removed their camp from 
the village to the Fass of Michmash, or, in other words, 
advanced about half a mile to the brow of the wady which 
separates Michmash from Geba—the Wady es-Suweinit. 
Saul, conscious of his weakness, and rendered timid by it, 
retreated to the “uttermost part” of Geba, by a “pome- 
granate tree which is in Migron.” It would seem that he 
withdrew to a point which secured his retreat into Wady 
Farah, from which he could withdraw to Gibeah, where the 
high priest was. Miugron, “the Precipice,” was evidently 
some cliff overlooking Wady Farah. Nothing then lay be- 
tween the two armies but the Wady Suweinit, “the Passage 
of Michmash,” which the Philistines appeared about to force. 
While the armies lay facing each other, Jonathan and his 
armor-bearer crossed the ridge on which Geba is situated, 
and, unknown to the king, entered the Philistine lines for 
the purpose of reconnoitring their position and strength. 
On the way Jonathan resolved to change his reconnoissance 
into an attack, trusting that the very suddenness and un- 
expectedness of the assault would demoralize the enemy, 
and give him an advantage, and relying upon Jehovah to 
assist him in his desperate undertaking. He and his armor- 
bearer climbed up the northern cliffs of Wady Suweinit on 
their hands and feet, and reached the heights occupied by 
the Philistines, whom they at once attacked, slaying twenty 
men at the first onset. The surprise with which the Philis- 
tines beheld this bold manceuvre was changed into a panic 
by a sudden earthquake which shook the ground under 
their feet. In dismay they turned and fled, and the Israel- 
ites, taking courage, crossed the valley, and pursued them 
through the mountains of Ajalon into the plain, with great 
slaughter. (1 Sam. xiit., Xiv.) 

Beyond Geba the route descends by a rugged zigzag 
track into Wady es-Suweinit, here a deep, broad, and 
rocky valley, which contracts a few hundred yards to the 
right into a narrow ravine from which the sides rise up al- 
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most perpendicular, ‘This was the scene of Jonathan's ad- 
venture, and answers well to the description given in the 
sacred narrative. The road up the northern side of the 
ravine is steep and toilsome, and is surmounted with diffi- 
culty, and in near an hour after leaving Geba Mukhmis is 
reached, It is an insignificant hamlet, ‘situated on a 
shelving ridge between two shallow wadies.” “The coun- 
try around it has a most forbidding aspect. Huge gray 
rocks raise up their naked crowns, hiding every little patch 
of soil; and the gray huts of the village, and the gray ruins 
that encompass them, can scarcely be distinguished from the 
gray rocks. The abundance of massive foundations, with 
here and there broken columns among them, and of large 
rock-hewn cisterns and magazines, show that Michmash 
was a larger and stronger place than either Anathoth or 
Geba.”’ 

Michmash is first mcnt:oned in the account of Saul’s wars 
with the Philistines, and he appears to have held it with a 
garrison of 2000 men, together with Bethel. (1 Sam. xii. 2.) 
The Philistines, upon being driven from Geba by Jonathan, 
concentrated their forces, and compelled the Israelites to 
abandon Michmash, which; they occupied. (1 Sam. xili. 5.) 
Then followed Jonathan’s adventure, and the great victory 
of the Israelites, as has been related. Michmash was inhab- 
ited by the Jews after the Captivity. (Neh. xi. 31.) Jona- 
than Maccabzeus made it his residence during the troublous 
times in which he ruled over Judza. 

From Mukhmis the road crosses a rolling country, rocky 
and sterile, and broken at frequent intervals by the open- 
ings of cisterns and caverns, and turning to the westward 
descends to a ravine, a branch of Wady Suweinit, which falls 
into that wady from the direction of Deir Duwan. Another 
ravine, Wady el-Medineh, falls into it from the west, and 
“between the two is a long high ridge extending backward 
to the plateau eastward of Bethel.” At the base of this 
ridge are several quarries and a number of rock-hewn 
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tombs. The summit is covered for a considerable extent 
with ancient ruins. Dr. Porter identifies these ruins with 
the ancient city of Ai, of the Old Testament. (Josh. vii.) 
About half an hour to the north of the ruins is a large vil- 
lage called Deir Duwd4n, and about the same distance to 
the south a smaller one called Burka. The ruins lie along 
the summit of the ridge for over half a mile, and consist of 
ancient foundations, large stones, covered cisterns, and some 
open reservoirs excavated in the rock. 

Ai was one of the most ancient places in Palestine, and is 
mentioned in the description of Abraham’s second camping- 
place after he entered the land, which is described as on “a 
mountain on the east of Bethel, having Bethel on the west, 
and Hai on the east; and there he builded an altar to the 
Lord, and called upon the name of the Lord.” (Gen. xil. 8.) 
The city was twice attacked by Joshua, and upon the last 
occasion was taken by stratagem, and destroyed, and its king 
hanged. (Josh. vii., vill.) The town was subsequently rebuilt, 
and was standing in the days of Isaiah. | 

From the ruins of Ai to Bethel the direct distance is but 
three-quarters of an hour; but a most interesting detour of 
three hours enables the traveller to visit two other cities of 
importance. These are the sites of Rimmon and Ophrah, 
whose sharp peaks can be distinctly seen to the north. The 
road leads up the wady to Deir Duwan, a thriving village 
situated amid fine groves of olives and fies growing in the 
stony wady, and giving token of the skill and industry with 
which the ground here is cultivated. The road from this 
place to Rummo6n, a mile and a half distant, is one of the 
steepest and most dangerous in Palestine, and one must be 
content to go slowly over it. It lies across Wady el-Ma- 
tiyah, a rough gorge several hundred feet deep. On the 
opposite side is Rumméon, the ancient “rock Rimmon,” 
situated ona steep, bare and forbidding-looking hill, from 
which one can see the wady winding away to the eastward. 
The ravine is called el-Asas, farther east its name is changed 
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to es-Sik, and finally it is called Na@imeh, under which title 
it breaks into the Jordan Valley a short distance north of 
Jericho. The village is a rough-looking place, possessing 
few traces of antiquity; but there can be no doubt that it is 
the “rock Rimmon” on which the six hundred Benjamites, 
the last remnant of that once powerful tribe, took refuge, 
and remained for four months, until the anger of their 
brethren, which they had aroused by their criminal conduct, 
had subsided. (Judg. xx., xxi.) 

Leaving Rumm6n an open plateau is crossed, and in about 
three-quarters of an hour Tatyibeh, situated on a lofty and 
commanding conical-shaped hill, is reached. This peak 
rises from the highest ridge that has yet been reached 
during the journey. Its summit is crowned by the ruins of 
a tower, from which a magnificent view of the surrounding 
country is obtained. On the west and north of the hill are 
fertile basins green with olive and fig trees, and upon the 
surrounding hills are also many olive trees. Towards the 
east the eye ranges over a large part of the Jordan Valley 
to the Dead Sea and the mountains beyond Jordan. The 
course of Wady Zerka, the ancient Jabbok, can be distinctly 
traced. To the southward Jebel Fureidis, the “ Frank 
Mountain,” beyond Bethlehem, can be seen. The houses 
of the modern village extend down the side of the hill from 
the ruined tower. The inhabitants are all native Christians 
of the Greek faith. They number about three or four 
hundred souls. 

Dr. Robinson identifies Taiyibeh with the ancient Ophrah 
of Benjamin, which Eusebius and Jerome locate five miles 
east of Bethel, which corresponds with the location of this 
place. Dr. Robinson also inclines to the opinion that 
Ophrah was identical with the city of Ephraim, which Abijah, 
king of Judah, captured from Jeroboam with Bethel and 
Jeshanah. (2 Chron. xii. 19.) He also identifies it with the 
Ephraim of the New Testament, to which the Lord Jesus 
retired with His disciples after the raising of Lazarus; and 
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from which He returned to Jerusalem by crossing the Jordan 
and going by way of Perzea to Jericho. (John xi. 54.) Close 
by the village are the ruins of a small church dedicated to 
St. George, which is believed to have been built by the 
Crusaders. 

From Taiyibeh the distance to Beitin, about five miles, 
may be traversed in an hour and a half, the road being 
tolerably good between the two places. 

Beitin, the ancient Bethel, is one of the most interesting 
places in Palestine, and yet until identified by Dr. Robinson 
was unknown to travellers. It stands “upon the shelving 
point of a low rocky ridge between two converging valleys, 
~which unite below it, and run off southward into Wady 
Suweinit.” All around it rise higher hills, except on the 
south side, yet its elevation is so great that from its highest 
point the great Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem can be seen. 
The entire surface of the ridge is covered with the ruins of 
the ancient city, embracing an area of three or four acres. 
A number of ancient foundations, together with the ruined 
walls of houses and other buildings, the remains of a large 
square tower on the northwestern side, opposite which are 
the ruins of a Greek church, enclosed by the foundations 
of a laryer and more ancient structure, large stones, broken 
columns, and mounds of rubbish, make up the relics of the 
ancient city. In the western valley is a ruined reservoir, 
one of the largest in Palestine, 314 feet long by 217 feet 
wide, built of massive stones. The bottom is a bed of grass, 
in which are two fine springs of excellent water. 

Bethel was one of the places to which Abraham came in 
his southward journey through the Land of Promise. His 
camp was pitched on the hills to the east of it, and his cattle 
and flocks no doubt often drank from the fountains just 
mentioned, Two generations later it was the scene of the 
remarkable confirmation of the promise made by Jehovah to 
Abraham. Jacob, fleeing from the just anger of Esau to 
his mother’s kindred in Mesopotamia, came to Bethel—a 
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wanderer and a fugitive in the scene of the glorious promises 
to which he was heir. When night came on, weary with 
fatigue, he threw himself upon the ground, like many a 
modern Arab, and, taking a stone for his pillow, fell asleep. 
In his slumbers he was visited by God in a dream, which 
showed him a radiant stairway extending from the dull earth 
where he slumbered to the glittering gates of heaven. Upon! 
this stair angels were passing to and fro, some descending 
on their errands as “ministering spirits” upon earth, and 
others returning from their earthly missions to lay their 
reports at the foot of the throne—a most beautiful illustra- 
tion of the providence of God. To this vision was added 
one of God Himself, who graciously renewed to Jacob 
the covenant He had made with Abraham. “And Jacob 
awaked out of his sleep, and he said, Surely the Lord is 
in this place; and I knew it not. And he was afraid, and 
said, How dreadful is this place! this is none other but the 
house of God, and this is the gate of heaven.” Dedicating 
himself and all that should belong to him to Jehovah, he 
set up a pillar in memory of his vow, consecrated it with 
oil, and called the place Bretu-E1, “the House of God.” 
The ancient name was Luz, which from this time disappears 
from history. (Gen. xxvii, 10-22.) Thirty years later Jacob, 
having been reconciled with Esau, came again to Bethel on 
his way to Hebron, where Isaac was still dwelling, and here 
he received a renewal of God’s promises, and had his name 
changed by the Almighty to Israel. Here also Deborah, 
Rachel's nurse, who had been also Rebekah’s nurse, died, 
and was buried; and it was after leaving Bethel, and in the 
vicinity of Bethlehem, that the beloved Rachel herself died 
in giving birth to Benjamin. (Gen. xxxv.) 

During the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt, a royal city 
of the Canaanites sprang up here. (Josh. xii. 16.) At the 
conquest Bethel was assigned to the Benjamites (Josh. 
Xvilil. 22); but it was conquered and occupied by the tribe 
of Ephraim (Judg. i. 22). It was included in the northern 
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kinedom after the rebellion of the Ten Tribes, and became 
a point of great importance, as a fortress on the frontier of 
the new kingdom of Israel and a point of menace to Judah, 
and also as a sanctuary. Jeroboam erected here a temple, 
which he meant should rival in magnificence that of Jerusa- 
lem. He deposed the Levites and drove them from their 
cities, and appointed priests from the lowest of the people. 
He proclaimed a great feast at Bethel, and proceeded to 
burn incense on the altar which he had erected, in impious 
defiance of the God of Israel. In the midst of his blasphe- 
mous ceremony he was startled by the sudden appearance 
of a prophet of God, come from Judah, who cried in tones 
of stern denunciation, “O altar, altar, thus saith the Lord: 
Behold a child shall be born unto the house of David, Josiah 
by name; and upon thee shall he offer the priests of the 
high places that burn incense upon thee, and men’s bones 
shall be burnt upon thee... . This ts the sign which the 
Lord hath spoken: Behold the altar shall be rent, and the 
ashes that are upon it shall be poured out.” Enraged at 
this interruption king Jeroboam endeavored to seize the 
prophet upon the spot, but his hand was instantly withered, 
so that he could not draw it back. Still undismayed he 
commanded the bystanders to seize him, and instantly the 
altar was split asunder, and the ashes were poured out. 
Jeroboam was now stricken with terror, and he humbly en- 
treated the prophet that he would pray God that his hand 
should be restored. The prayer was offered and answered, 
and the king’s hand was restored. The king then urged 
the prophet to accept his hospitality; but the latter refused. 
saying, “It was charged me by the word of the Lord, saying, 
Fat no bread, nor drink water, nor turn thou by the same 
way thou camest.”’ With these words he left Bethel by a 
route different from that by which he had come. Alas for 
him! ‘Though he refused the invitation of the king of Israel, 
he was not proof against the false representations of the old 
prophet whom he met by the way. He violated his orders, 
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and was punished. “A lion met him by the way, and slew 
him.” (1 Kings xii.) 

In spite of the curse pronounced upon Bethel, it would 
seem that a number of the prophets gathered there, for they 
appear on the scene when Elyah passed through the place 
on his journey to the plain of the Jordan, from which he was 
to pass to Heaven. (2 Kings 11. 3.) It became noted for its 
idolatry, however, and so great was its wickedness that its 
name was changed from Bethel, “ House of God,” to Betha- 
ven, “ House of Idols.” (Hos. x. 5-8.) In the reign of Josiah, - 
king of Judah, the prediction made to Jeroboam was fulfilled. 
The king having purged Jerusalem of its idolatrous prac- 
tices, went to Bethel, now a part of the southern kingdom. 
He broke down and burnt the high place, the altar and 
grove that had grown up around them for the worship of 
Astarte, and literally fulfilled the prediction of the disobedi- 
ent prophet by taking the bones of the priests out of the 
sepulchres and burning them upon the altar, while he spared 
the remains of the prophet and of the other who was buried 
with him. The priests who still dared to perform idolatrous 
rites, and the wizards and necromancers, shared their fate. 
(2 Kings xxill. 15-20.) 

Bethel was once more a city of Benjamin after the Cap- 
tivity. (Ezra 1.28.) In the Maccabzean wars it was fortified 
by Bachides the Syrian, for Antiochus. Vespasian captured 
it upon his approach to Jerusalem. By the fourth century 
of the Christian era it had sunk into a small village. Dr. 
Porter thinks that the present ruins are not older than the 
time of the Crusades. Gazing upon them, one can under- 
stand the full force of the denunciation of the prophet Amos, 
“Bethel shall come to naught.” (v. 5.) To naught indeed 
has it come. It is a heap of deserted ruins, with not an 
inhabitant near, and its very site is disputed by antiquarians. 

From Bethel the road ascends to higher ground on the 
west, and then drops into a little glen, rocky and lined with 
tombs, which leads into a wide cultivated valley, in which, 
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at a distance of some twenty minutes from the smaller glen, 
is a fountain called Ain el-’Akabah, which bubbles up from 
the base of a high cliff. The road follows the course of the 
valley, and in twenty minutes after passing the fountain 
reaches Bireh, a large village, with a population of about 
800 Mohammedans and three or four Christian families. The 
town lies on the bold crest of a rocky ridge, and stands out 
so conspicuously that it can be seen for a long distance 
from the north and south. It is shut in by the hills in the 
other directions. Ruins of the ancient town are to be seen 
on every hand in and around the modern village. They 
consist of massive foundations and large hewn stones. A 
portion of a Gothic church is still standing—the walls, the 
eastern apse, and the sacristy. The edifice was built by the 
Knights Templars during the Crusades. The village be- 
longed to that order during the existence of the Latin king- 
dom. A large ruined khan, once a hospice, stands on the 
southern side of the village. An old mosque with a dome 
lies just beyond the khan, and under it is a fountain, whose 
waters give freshness to a beautiful grass-plot, where the 
traveller may pitch his tent and pass the night. The water 
was anciently conducted from the fountain under the mosque 
to two large reservoirs a little below, near the base of the 
hill, These are in ruins now, 

Bireh occupies the site of Beeroth, one of the four cities 
of the Gibeonites, whose superior cunning saved them from 
the destruction with which the all-conquering Israelites vis- 
ited the Canaanites. Alarmed by the capture of Ai, they 
determined to entrap Joshua into a league with them, and 
thus secure by stratagem an exemption from the fate which 
awaited them. They accordingly sent an embassy to the 
Israelitish camp at Gilgal, and prepared it in such a manner 
as to deceive the Hebrew leaders as to the location of their 
country. They “took old sacks upon their asses, and wine- 
bottles, old, and rent, and bound up; and old shoes and 
clouted upon their feet, and old garments upon them; and 
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all the bread of their provision was dry and mouldy.” ‘Thus, 
presenting the appearance of men who had come on a long, 
weary journey, the Gibeonites went down the pass leading 
to the Jordan Valley, to the Israclitish camp at Gilgal. Upon 
being asked whence they were, and who they were, they 
answered Joshua, “We be come from a far country; now 
therefore make a league with us.” Joshua, at first inclined 
to suspect them, reminded them that they might be inhabi- 
tants of Canaan, upon the conquest of which Israel was de. 
termined, and that in such case a league would be impossible. 

The Gibeonites at once appealed to the evidences they 
had brought with them. “This our bread we took hot for 
our provision out of our houses on the day we came forth 
for to go unto you; but now, behold it is dry, and it is 
mouldy: and these bottles of wine, which we filled, were 
new; and, behold, they be rent: and these our garments and 
our shoes are become old by reason of the very long jour- 
ney.’ Joshua and the elders were convinced. They did 
not seek counsel of the Lord, but acted upon the evidence 
offered by the Gibeonites, and entered into a league of 
peace and alliance with them. The envoys had scarcely 
departed from Gilgal when Joshua learned that the Gibeon- 
ites were inhabitants of the country bordering upon the 
Jordan Valley, and that he had been deceived. Neverthe- 
less the covenant was kept by the Israelites. They spared 
the lives of the Gibeonites and respected their cities, but 
made them “hewers of wood and drawers of water,” or 
slaves to the Israelites, and such they remained until the 
overthrow of the Israelitish kingdom. The league embraced 
the cities of Beeroth Gibeon (now el-Jib), Kirjath-Jearim 
(now Kuryet el-’Enab), and Chephirah (now Kefir). (Josh. 
15%) 

The traveller who would reach Jerusalem by sunset must 
make an early start from Bireh, for it is a long and a tiresome 
ride, and due allowance must be made for halts to rest both 
man and beast. From Bireh to Ram Allah, a large Chris- 
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tian village about twenty minutes distant, the road is a mere 
goat-track, and runs through stony fields, and across the 
ridge which forms the dividing line between the waters 
which flow into the Mediterranean and those which empty 
into the Jordan. The village lies on high ground, and 
commands an extensive view over the great plain to the 
sea, long stretches of which can be seen to the westward. 
The white sand-hills south of Jaffa are also distinctly visible. 
With a good glass the tower of the White Mosque and the 
olive groves at Ramleh can be seen. Ram Allah is a neat- 
looking village, and its vineyards which cover the terraces 
around it, and its fig orchards, appear to be carefully culti- 
vated. The houses are well built and are clean, and the 
new church has a neat and tasteful appearance. On the 
whole, the village offers a pleasant contrast to the Moham- 
medan towns; and it may be said in general terms that 
wherever Christianity, even in its lowest forms, has obtained 
a preponderating influence in the towns of Palestine, the 
moral and material improvement of the people is sure to 
manifest itself in such outward signs as are visible here. 
After passing Ram Allah, the traveller enters a better 
country. The rocks are not so numerous, and olive trees 
and vegetation become more plentiful. Fertile valleys are 
seen here and there in the direction of Gibeon, and the hills, 
especially those on the right, begin to be covered with shrub- 
bery. In half an hour after leaving Ram Allah the village 
of Beit Unia is passed, situated in the midst of olive trees, 
on the summit of a hill. The route lies through this village, 
where one may notice some traces of ancient habitations, 
and suddenly plunges by a steep and dangerous path down 
to the bottom of a deep, wild mountain gorge, called Wady 
el-Hamman. The road crosses the valley frequently, as- 
cending each side by turns for a little way, and then plunging 
down again. “But the splendor of the scenery,” says Dr. 
Porter, “soon begins to draw attention from the difficulties 
ef the way; and, leaving the horse to guide himself, the eye 
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instinctively glances at each new feature the winding ravine 
exhibits. “The banks rise several hundred fect overhead— 
here in long, steep acclivities, clothed with dwarf oak, haw- 
thorn, and other shrubs, intermingled with aromatic herbs 
and gay wild flowers (it was spring when I visited it) ; there 
in natural terraces formed by long belts of naked cliffs, in 
which the limestone strata are laid regular as masonry. 
Occasionally the glen expands a little, leaving room for a 
clump of olive trees; but it is usually so narrow that the 
winter torrent must have difficulty in forcing its way 
through.” 

An hour’s ride through the ravine, and the road ascends 
the left bank, and ina little while reaches the village of Beit 
’Ur el-Féka, on the extreme end of a long ridge, which, be- 
ginning near Beit Unia, descends gently to the westward. 
It is a small, ancient-looking village, though of comparatively 
modern date. The country around it is rocky, showing few 
evidences of, and offering still fewer opportunities for, culti- 
vation. The principal house is that of the sheikh, who, for 
a slight dakhshish, permits travellers to ascend to the roof, 
from which a magnificent view is obtained. On the north, 
a short distance away, is the ravine by which we have come 
from Beit Unia, and on the south another wady equally 
deep falls into the first at the extreme point of the ridge on 
which the village stands. The valley formed by the junction 
of the two ravines is called Merj Ibn ’Omeir, and flows off 
to the westward through low spurs of hills to the great 
maritime plain. Its windings can be distinctly traced from 
the roof of the sheikh’s house, from which the view also 
ranges over the mountains of Ephraim on the north, and 
those of Benjamin and a part of the hills of Judah on the 
south. To the westward the plains of Sharon and Philistia 
stretch away to the northern and southern horizons, with the 
blue line of the Mediterranean beyond them. Ramleh and 
Lydda are in sight, and to the northwest, nestling among 
the hills, is an old castle, called Ras Kerker. 
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The village of Beit Ur el-Féka occupies the site of the 
ancient Upper Bethhoron, and the valley which runs from 
it into the western plain, and which is now known as Merj 
Ibn ’Omeir, is the famous Pass of Bethhoron. At the far 
end of the valley, seated among the rocks on a low hill, can 
be seen the village of Beit ’Ur et-Tahta, marking the site 
of the ancient Nether (or Lower) Bethhoron. On the south 
side of the valley is a long low ridge, upon which stands the 
village of Yalo, the site of ancient Ajalon. The Roman road 
from the sea led up through the Pass of Bethhoron to Jeru- 
salem. One of the roads from Jaffa to Jerusalem leads by 
way of Lydda up this pass. It is much easier, though 
‘longer, than the route by Ramleh up the Wady Aly. 

Bethhoron first comes into notice in the wars of Joshua. 
A powerful alliance of the five kings of Canaan having been 
formed against the Gibeonites, the latter summoned Joshua 
to their aid, in accordance with the treaty he had made with 
them. By a forced march from Gilgal up the Wady Kelt, 
Joshua reached the vicinity of Gibeon, where the allies were 
encamped before sunrise, and the first rays of the morning 
revealed to the astonished Canaanites the dense columns of 
the Israelites defiling through the mountain pass into the 
plain to attack them. The Canaanites were routed and 
driven westward through the pass of Bethhoron with great 
slaughter. They succeeded in reaching the pass ahead of 
the Israelites, and supposed they were safe from pursuit; 
but while they were rushing down the heights which lead to 
the valley, “the Lord cast great stones from heaven upon 
them unto Azekah, and they died; they were more which 
died with hailstones than they which the children of Israel 
slew with the sword.” Joshua, following in hot pursuit, 
seems to have reached some point near the village of Yalo, 
from which he could behold the fleeing masses of the enemy 
struggling through the pass. The close of day was near at 
hand, and night would stop the pursuit; but a few hours 
more of daylight would make the destruction of the enemy 
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sure, Then ensued the remarkable scene which has given 
rise to so much controversy in modern times. “Then spake 
Joshua to the Lord in the day when the Lord delivered up 
the Amorites before the children of Israel, and he said in 
the sight of Isracl, Sun, stand thou sull upon Gibeon ; and 
thou, Moon, in the Valley of Ajalon. And the sun stood 
still, and the moon. stayed, until the people had avenged 
themselves upon their enemies. So the sun stood sul in 
the midst of heaven, and hasted not to vo down about a 
whole day. And there was no day like it, before it or after 
it, that the Lord hearkened unto the voice of a man; for the 
Lord fought for Israel.” The Amorites fled down the pass 
to the plain, and then along the base of the mountains 
toward their cities, Jarmuth, Eelon, and Lachish, which lay 
far away to the south. Jarmuth was the nearest city, and 
Joshua succeeded in cutting off the five kings from this 
place. They took refuge in a cave at Makkedah in the 
Valley of Elah (Wady Sumt). Joshua secured the cave and 
continued the pursuit, which was kept up until the Israelites 
“had made an end of slaying” theirenemies. “From Beth- 
horon to Jarmuth by this route is about twenty-five miles, a 
distance that could not have been accomplished by the wearied 
armies in less than seven or eight hours.” The Israelites 
encamped for the night at Makkedah, and the five kings 
were brought out of the cave and hanged by order of Joshua. 
(Josh..x.) 

The pass of Bethhoron (which is about four miles in 
length) was also the scene of the great victory of Judas 
Maccabzeus over the Syrian army. (1 Macc. ili. 13-24.) In 
the last desperate struggle for Jewish freedom, the army of 
Cestius Gallus was terribly defeated in this pass, and driven 
back to Czsarea in disgrace; and it is a singular coincidence 
that the last Jewish victory was won on the spot where the 
first had been gained. 

The pass and the towns of Upper and Nether Bethhoron 
were within the territory of Ephraim, and lay just beyond 
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the northern border of Benjamin. The Upper Bethhoron 
was strongly fortified by Solomon, as it commanded the 
pass through which the principal road from Jerusalem to 
the sea ran. (2 Chron. viit. 5.) 

The route runs from Bethhoron to the southeast, follow- 
ing the line of the old Roman road, which leads up the side 
of the ridge to the summit. It is imperfect near the town, 
and can scarcely be traced, but grows better as the crest 
of the ridge is neared. When the summit is gained it can 
be easily traced in long sections which are almost perfect for 
a distance of about two miles along the plateau. On the 
right of the ridge along which the road runs isa ravine 
called Wady Suleiman, through which a camel-track ascends 
from Ramleh to El-Jib. Nearly two hours after leaving 
Bethhoron, the eastern end of the ridge is reached, and 
from this point one sees suddenly and for the first time the 
green plain in the midst of which stands EI-Jib, with the 
lofty hill of Neby Samwil rising beyond it to the southward. 
Looking back to the westward, the village of Upper Beth- 
horon is still in sight. The road descends gently from this 
point, and soon enters the pleasant plain. 

This is one of the richest and most inviting plains in 
Palestine, presenting the appearance of a fine meadow, 
covered with grass, and lined near the hill with vineyards 
and olive groves which climb for a little distance up its sides. 
In the centre of this plain stands an isolated hill, “com- 
posed of horizontal layers of limestone—here and there 
forming regular steps, in some places steep and difficult of 
access, and everywhere capable of being strongly fortified.” 
The village lies upon the summit of the hill, and is irregularly 
built up. The houses are generally ancient, and among 
them is a massive edifice, which appears to have been at 
one time the citadel of the place. There is a large fountain 
in a cave on the eastern side of the hill; the cave is excavated 
in such a manner as to form a subterranean reservoir. An 
open reservoir, now in ruins, lies among the olive trees 
below it. 
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El-Jib is identical with the ancient Gibeon, the royal city 
or principal town of the confederacy which beguiled Joshua 
into a league with it; and it was from this point that the 
embassy was sent to Gilgal. In the plain below the hill the 
five Amorite kings were encamped when Joshua attacked 
and drove them towards Bethhoron. ‘The city was after- 
wards assigned to Benjamin, and was made a Levitical city, 
its old inhabitants becoming the slaves of the conquerors. 
After Saul destroyed Nob, the Tabernacle was removed 
from that place to Gibeon, where it remained until placed in 
the Temple at Jeru- 
salem. When Abner ee a 
endeavored to com- — 
pel Judah to accept | a 
Ishbosheth, the son 
of Saul, as king, in 
place of David, a 
civil war ensued, to- 
wards the close of 
which the two armies 
advanced to this 
plain, and encamped 
on opposite sides of 
the “Pool of Gib- 
eon,’ which was 
made memorable by the skirmish of twelve men of Benja- 
min and twelve of Judah. Each man seized his adversary 
by the throat with one hand and ran him through with his 
sword with the other; so that all of them fell down dead 
together. (2 Sam. ii. 12-16.) A decisive battle immediately 
took place in the plain, in which the Benjamites were 
utterly beaten. The triumph of Judah was saddened by 
the death of Ashael, the brother of Joab, and nephew of 
David, who was killed by Abner. (2 Sam. ii. 18, 24.) It 
was also “at the great stone which is in Gibeon” that 
Amasa was slain by his cousin Joab. (2 Sam. xx. 8, 10.) 


CITY OF REFUGE. 
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Gibeon is also famous as the piace at which Solomon, imme- 
diately upon his accession to the throne, offered “a thousand 
burnt-offerings to the Lord.” Here God appeared to him 
ina dream and gave him the gift he had asked for—* wisdom 
and understanding,” adding graciously “ riches and honor,” 
which he had not sought. (1 Wings i. 4-15.) 

Close by El-Jib, and separated from it by the green plain 
referred to, is the most conspicuous object in the surround- 
ing country—the lofty hill of Neby Samwil, which rises be- 
tween 500 and 600 feet above the plain of Gibeon, and 
towers above the surrounding hills, commanding a wide 
sweep of country, and embracing one of the most extensive 
views in the Holy Land. The sides are broken in many 
places by rocky cliffs, in others they are cultivated in ter- 
races, covered with a fine growth of fig trees and vines. A 
winding path leads from El-Jib to the summit, the ascent 
requiring about half an hour. The summit of the hill is 
covered by a wretched little village of a dozen or more 
houses, constructed of ancient materials, and presenting a 
most dilapidated and squalid appearance. On the western 
side of this hamlet stands a deserted mosque, once a Latin 
church, from whose crumbling minaret one may look down 
upon the finest view to be had from any point in Southern 
Palestine. ‘[he mosque is regarded by Jews, native Chris- 
tians, and Mohammedans as covering the tomb of the prophet 
Samuel, but the tradition which identifies Neby Samwil with 
the Ramah, or Ramathaim-Zophim of the Old Testament, is 
incorrect. ‘There are many traces of former dwellings upon 
the hill, and it was evidently the site of an ancient town. 

From the minaret of the mosque one may look down 
upon nearly the whole of Central Palestine. To the north 
the view is bounded by the distant hills; with the peak of 
Taiyibeh rising against the horizon. Nearer still are Ataroth 
(Atara) and Beeroth (Bireh), with Gibeon and its pretty 
plain immediately below the hill. Ramah of Benjamin (the 
modern er-Ram) and Gibeah of Saul (Tuleil el-Fal) are seen 
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to the east and southeast of Gibeon. The Jordan Valley 
cannot be seen. It lies too deep in its vast depression 
among the hills which shut it in, but the outline of the 
mountains of Gilead and Moab can be distinguished upon 
the eastern horizon. To the southeast is the deep gorge of 
Wady Beit Hanina, with a gray ridge rising beyond it, over 
which Jerusalem is seen. The city appears from this height 
to be situated in a valley. Still farther to the southeast 
are the Frank Mountain and Bethlehem, beyond which the 
country breaks down towards the Dead Sea. On the west 
is the Philistine plain, with the Mediterranean, and on a 
clear day one may easily distinguish Ramleh, Lydda, and 
Jaffa. 

Such a commanding site as Neby Samwil must necessarily 
have been one of great importance to the ancient Jews, and 
must have been crowned by a town or fortress. During 
the sixth century a tradition arose that it was the ancient 
Ramah, the birth-place and burial-place of the prophet 
Samuel; but Dr. Robinson has clearly shown that this is 
impossible. He identifies the hill with Mizpeh. “The posi- 
tion of this city,” he says, “is nowhere described, neither in 
the Old Testament nor by Josephus ; and we only know that 
it must have lain near Ramah of Benjamin ; since king Asa 
fortified it with materials brought from the latter place. 
The name, too, which signifies ‘a place of lookout, a watch- 
tower,’ implies that it was situated on an elevated spot. ... 
Further; the writer of the First Book of Maccabees describes 
Mizpeh as situated ‘against Jerusalem,’ implying that it was 
visible from that city (1 Mac. iii. 46); a description which is 
true of Neby Samwil. Eusebius also and Jerome describe 
Mizpeh as lying near to Kirjath-Jearim, which must have 
been on the west of Gibeon, probably at Kuryet el-’Enab ; 
and this too points to Neby Samwil rather than to any other 
hill.” * Dr. Porter indorses the conclusion of Dr. Robinson. 


* Biblical Researches, Vol. Il. p. 460. 
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When the outrage upon the Levite’s wife by the inhabi- 
tants of Gibeah roused the Israelites to a righteous indigna- 
tion, they assembled at Mizpeh to hear the terrible story of 
the Levite, and there they recorded their memorable vow 
never to return home until they had punished the crime. 
They sent to Gibeah and demanded the surrender of the 
criminals. The demand was refused, and the whole tribe 
of Benjamin sustained the refusal. Then ensued the terri- 
ble war of extermination which left but 600 of the Benja- 
mites to bewail their mad folly. (Judg. xx.) The tribes 
again assembled here at the call of Samuel, to march against 
the Philistines, over whom they obtained a decisive victory, 
Samuel then took a stone and set it up between Mizpeh and 
Shen, “and called the name of it Ldenezer, saying, Hitherto 
hath the Lord helped us.” (1 Sam. vii. 6-12.) A third time 
the tribes assembled here, this time to choose a king. Saul 
having been chosen by lot was brought forth, “and when he 
stood among the people, he was higher than any of the 
people from his shoulders and upward,” Then the very 
earth shook with the loyal shout, as it rolled down the moun- 
tain side—"“God save the king!” (1 Sam. x.17, 24.) During 
the Captivity, Mizpeh was the residence of Gedaliah, the 
Chaldzan Governor, appointed by Nebuchadnezzar. Here 
he was assassinated by the Jews. (2 Kings xxv. 25.) The 
Crusaders believed the site to be the ancient Shiloh, and 
erected a church and a convent on the summit of the hill. 
The church is probably the mosque already described. 

From the summit, the route lies down the eastern side of 
Neby Samwil into the ravine of Wady Beit Hanina, which 
takes its name from the village of Beit Hanina, lying on a 
rocky ridge, about a mile to the left, The traditional site of 
David's combat with Goliath is close by, but the true site is 
far away in Wady es-Sumt. The route follows the wady 
for a short distance, and then ascending to the left bank, 
falls into the old Roman road, and proceeding by the Tombs. 
of the Judges, enters Jerusalem by the Damascus Gate. 
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‘N Northern Palestine we include all the Promised 
Land lying north of the kingdom of Judza, from the 
™, northern boundary of Benjamin and Dan to the rise 
( of the great Lebanon chain. In this region lay the 
ancient kingdom of Israel, the northern kingdom estab- 
lished by Jeroboam. Originally the Israelitish monarchy 
embraced the whole region, but after its destruction by 
Shalmaneser and Sargon, its territory was divided into two 
provinces which were never harmonized again. ‘These were 
Samaria and Galilee. The former comprised the moun- 
tainous region—the central portion of Palestine—which 
extended from the northern border of Benjamin and Dan to 


the great plain of Esdraelon, which breaks the country from 
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the Mediterranean to the Jordan; the latter embraced the 
plain of Esdraclon, and the hilly region north of it to the 
slopes of Lebanon. Along the sea lay the maritime plains 
of Sharon and Akka, divided by the bold headland of Car- 
mel. Northern Palestine is a much more attractive country 
than Judaa, being more abundantly wooded, better watered, 
more fertile, and more inviting to the eye than the southern 
kingdom. Its general characteristics have already been 
described in another chapter. 

The mountainous region, which is a continuation north- 
ward of the hills of Judah and Benjamin, extends from the 
northern limits of the southern kingdom to the vicinity of 
Shechem, where it descends easily to the broad plain of Es- 
draelon. The northern border of this region ts easily traced. 
It consists of a range of hills which commences at Mount 
Carmel on the west, runs for a while to the southeast, and 
then turning abruptly to the east, extends across the coun- 
try to the Jordan Valley. The region thus described con- 
stituted the inheritance of the powerful house of Joseph, the 
tribe of [¢phraim and the half tribe of Manasseh. Ephraim 
held the greater portion, bordering upon Benjamin and Dan, 
and stretching from the Jordan to the sea; while Manasseh 
occupied the region lying between the Carmel range and the 
sea, its southern boundary running north of Mount Ebal, 
from the sea to the Jordan. 

The country embraced in this region, and known gener- 
ally as the mountains of Ephraim, ts one of the most im- 
portant, as well as one of the most beautiful sections of the 
Promised Land. The mountains are bold and commanding 
along the southern portion, but the country becomes more 
open to the northward, and while there is everywhere a Jack 
of the natural wood, which makes the bare hills painful toa 
western eye, the barrenness and dreariness of Judza are 
absent from the landscape here. The hills assume a more 
varied aspect, and the general appearance of the country is 
more cheerful than that of the region south of it. Plains of, 
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good soil occur, becoming more frequent to the northward: 
Vegetation grows more .abundant, and water is more fre- 
quent in the same direction, and at last in the vicinity of 
Nabulds the landscape is as verdant and charming as in 
many parts of Europe. The valleys improve to the north- 
ward also. They are not the rocky gorges of Southern Pal- 
estine, swept by a mountain torrent in winter, and dry and 
desolate in the hot season; but are broader and shallower 
than any the traveller from the south has yet encountered. 
Nearly all have permanent springs of good water, and 
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through many of them perennial streams flow. If the moun- 
tains were covered with the natural wood which once clothed 
them, or were cultivated as carefully as of old, the country 
would be indeed charming. But the absence of natural 
wood, even in the rich district towards Carmel, where the 
mountains break down into the plain of Sharon, constitutes 
a defect which nothing can supply. 

Towards the plain of Esdraelon, the mountains fall grad- 
ually, and from a lower level than those bordering upon 
Benjamin. Consequently the passes in this direction are 
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not as steep as those of the south. Beth-horon was the 
most difficult mountain pass within the limits of Ephraim. 
“As the central hills of Palestine terminate on the east and 
west in the maritime plain and the Valley of the Jordan, so 
on the north they descend through long broken passes to 
the edge of the great plain of Esdraelon. Valleys of con- 
siderable depth, though never contracted to defiles, lead 
down from one to another. Here and there they open into 
a wider upland plain. One such is that called the plain of 
Sanur, out of which rise, like the isolated rocks from the 
Carse of Sterling, several steep hills, the most commanding 
summit being crowned by the strong fortress of Sanur. 
Through these passes, occasionally guarded by strongholds, 
the lines of communication must have run between the 
north and the south; in these passes, ‘the horns of Joseph, 
the ten thousands of Ephraim, and the thousands of Manas- 
seh,’ were to repulse the invaders from the north. Manas- 
seh, extending along the whole of this ridge, and then 
stretching across the Jordan to join the pastoral division of 
the same tribe, which reached into the distant hills of Bashan 
and Gilead, was the frontier and outpost of Ephraim. The 
chief historical importance of the western portion (of this 
tribe) lies in its occupation of the Passes of Esdraelon. They 
are very little known; and in speaking of them, almost all 
travellers are compelled to draw conclusions from the one 
well-known descent from Sebaste through Sanur to Jenin. 
But the general nature of the ground cannot be doubted. 
Whenever the plain of Esdraelon has been occupied by hos- 
tile forces, it must have been from the hills of Manasseh that 
they were overlooked. On this turns the whole history of 
the great hero of Manasseh, Gideon, who among these hills 
was raised up to descend on the Midianite host.” * 

From the Jordan and from the west the passes are more 
laborious, and more easily defended against an invading 
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force. Hence we find the territory of Ephraim exempted 
from attacks from these quarters. That territory was se- 
cc.ired on the north by the interposition of the half tribe of 
-Manasseh between Ephraim and the plain of Esdraelon. 
‘Before Ephraim could be attacked, Manasseh must be over- 
come, and this was the actual course of events. When the 
Jast great blow was struck which destroyed the northern 
kingdom forever, it was from the direction of Esdraelon, 
and it was through the passes leading from that plain that 
the conqueror adwamete 

The country of Ephraim and Manasseh was anciently 
very fertile. The broad valleys by which it is broken, and 
_ the mountain-sides themselves, were carefully cultivated, 
and yielded rich returns to their possessors. Water was 
abundant, and vast flocks and herds were maintained with 
ease. The hills were then well wooded, the entire region 
resembling in this respect the green and bushy slopes of 
Carmel. In this it was always the superior of the southern 
kingdom. 

Another difference between the possessions of Joseph 
and Judah lay in the location of the towns. Inthe south the 
summit of a hill was the natural site for a town. On the 
southern border of Ephraim this rule was observed, but 
towards the north exceptions to it began to multiply. 
Shechem lay in a valley, and other towns were similarly 
situated. 

I:phraim also contained some of the most sacred places 
of the Promised Land. Shechem, hallowed by its associa- 
tions with Jacob, the great father of the race, and the burial- 
place of Joseph, lay within its limits, and above it were Ebal 
and Gerizim, the mounts of the curse and the blessing. 
Shiloh also formed a part of Ephraim, so that when the final 
separation of the nation came, the northern tribes could 
claim a superiority over Judah in the number of their Holy 
Places, each of which was consecrated by the most ancient 
and indisputable traditions. of the race. _ 
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It was, indeed, a goodly land into which the children of 
Joseph entered upon the conquest of Canaan: one that ful- 
filled in the most literal sense the blessing of Moses: 
“Blessed of the Lord be his land, for the prectous things 
of heaven, for the dew, and for the deep that coucheth be- 
neath, and for the precious fruits brought forth by the sun, 
and for the precious things put forth by the moon, and for 
the chief things of the ancient mountains, and for the pre- 
cious things of the lasting hills, and for the precious things 
of the earth and fulness thereof.” (Deut. xxxii. 13-16.) 
Yet in spite of their admirable situation in the very heart of 
the country they had come to conquer, Ephraim and Manas- 
seh were dissatisfied. Upon the first division of the land 
they demanded more territory than had been assigned them, 
dwelling haughtily upon their 
strength and importance, and 
upon the blessing that had 
been pronounced upon them. 
They received leave to extend 
their conquests towards the 
sea, and to embrace within their 2 
limits the ridge of . Mount 
Carmel, afterwards occupied 
by Manasseh. “I ama great © 
people,” was their proud claim. 
“The hillis not enough for us.” 
Judah and Joseph were the first thought of in the division 
of the land, and to them were assigned what were considered 
the most desirable portions of it. The children of Joseph 
were quick to assert their importance, and they secured for 
Benjamin, over whom their influence was paramount, a 
share of their good fortune in the allotment of the land. 
Children of the same mother, Joseph and Benjamin clung 
to each other, and it is not until a late period of Hebrew 


history that we find the latter tribe eee its fortunes with 
Judah. 
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The influence and importance of the tribe of Joseph are 
not sufficiently dwelt upon by the majority of writers, 
Judah is made to overshadow everything. It was not until . 
a late period, however, that the authority of Judah was estab- 
lished, nor was it then recognized or submitted to with sat- 
isfaction by the northern tribes. At the first, and for a 
period of more than four hundred years, Judah was out- 
weighed in the counsels of the nation by Joseph and Ben- 
jamin. Joshua, the conqueror of Canaan, was an Ephraim- 
ite; Gideon and Jephthah were of the tribe of Manasseh; 
and Saul, the first king, a Benjamite. “It was not till the 
close of the first period of Jewish history that God ‘refused 
‘the tabernacle of Joseph, and chose not the tribe of Eph- 
-raim: but chose the tribe of Judah, even the Mount Zion 
which He loved.’ ” 

“The ‘mountain’ was theirs—‘the mountains of Eph- 
raim’—and to their secure heights even the members of 
other tribes wandered for shelter and for power. Ehud the 
Benjamite, when he armed his countrymen against Moab, 
‘blew his trumpet in the mountain of Ephraim,’ as in the 
rallying-place of the nation, ‘and the children of Israel went 
down with him from the mount (into the Valley of the Jor- 
dan), and he before them.’ Deborah, though, as it would 
seem, herself of the northern tribes, ‘dwelt between Ramah 
and Bethel, in Mount Ephraim.’ Tola, of Issachar, judged 
Israel in Shami in Mount Ephraim. Samuel, too, was of 
‘Ramathaim-Zophim of Mount Ephraim.’ ” * 

Ephraim was the leading spirit of the house of Joseph. 
Haughty and overbearing, the people of this tribe beheld 
with unconcealed jealousy the authority transferred to Ma- 
nasseh in the person of the illustrious hero and greatest of 
the Judges, Gideon. The initiative was generally taken by 
Ephraim in all the measures which concerned the two 
.tribes. Manasseh appears to have yielded very readily to 
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this supremacy, following the lead of Ephraim without ques- 
tion. “The wealth of their possessions had not the same 
immediately degrading effect on the tribe of Ephraim that it 
had on some of its northern brethren. Various causes may 
have helped to avert this evil. 1. The central situation of 
Ephraim, in the highway of all communications from one 
part of the country to another. 2. The position of Shechem, 
with the two sacred mountains of Ebal and Gerizim, and of 
Shiloh, and further of the tomb and patrimony of Joshua. 
3. There was a spirit about the tribe itself which may have 
been both a cause and a consequence of these advantages 
of position. ‘That spirit, though sometimes taking the form 
of noble remonstrance and reparation (2 Chron. xxviii, 9— 
15), usually manifests itself in jealous complaint at some 
enterprise undertaken or advantage gained in which they 
had not a chief share.” 

During the period of the Judges and the reign of Saul, the 
discontent of Ephraim manifested itself in murmurs; but 
the danger to which the entire nation was exposed by the 
hostility of the Philistines and the other nations bordering 
upon the Land of Israel, compelled the Ephraimites to sup- 
press their feelings for the time, and do their part in the 
common defence. When the arms of David had subdued 
the enemies of Israel, and won peace and security for the 
nation, then the old jealous discontent of Ephraim blazed up 
again. Solomon’s reign, though splendid and prosperous, was 
still very hard upon the nation. Immense sums were exacted 
from the people by the king for the construction of his great 
works, and the maintenance of his luxurious court; and the 
most sacred feelings of the people were outraged by the 
gross idolatry and sensuality of Solomon. A feeling of 
general discontent manifested itself, in the midst of which 
the old grievance of Ephraim seems to have revived. Solo- 
mon appears to have recognized the evil, and he sought to 
avert it by killing Jeroboam, whom he had placed at the 
head of the house of Joseph, and who had been designated 
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by a prophet as the head of the impending revolt. Jero- 
boam escaped, however, to reappear as the recognized 
leader of the northern tribes when the mad folly of the son 
and successor of Solomon enabled the Ephraimites to pre- 
cipitate the rebellion that had been so long gathering 
strength. A separation ensued,a civil war being prevented 
only by the express command of God. The long-cherished 
desire of Ephraim was gratified by the elevation of Jeroboam 
to the throne of the new kingdom of Israel, to which all the 
tribes but those of Judah, Simeon, Benjamin, and Dan gave 
their adhesion. 

But though supported by the bulk of the nation, the king- 
dom of Israel in actual fact scarcely extended beyond the 
limits of the house of Joseph. The country to the north 
had never been really taken possession of by the Israelites. 
The northern tribes dwelt among the ancient inhabitants of 
the land, but were not its masters in the same sense that 
their more southern brethren were masters of the land they 
inhabited. The power of the Israelitish monarch rested 
lightly upon them, and grew feebler with each succeeding 
generation. The real strength of the kingdom lay in the 
territories of Ephraim and Manasseh. 

From the very first the kingdom contained within it the 
elements of its destruction. A false religion was estab- 
lished, and the people were deliberately corrupted in order 
to make sure of their final separation from the kingdom 
of Judah. This drew upon the nation the doom to which 
it marched with singular recklessness, 

The first capital of the kingdom of Israel was Shechem, 
chosen no doubt for its beautiful situation and venerable 
traditions. Ata later period Jeroboam removed his resi- 
dence to Tirzah, which there is reason to believe became the 
capital of the kingdom, though some authorities regard it as 
merely a royal pleasure residence. Omri built the city of 
Samaria, and transferred the capital to it, and this dignity it 
retained to the destruction of the kingdom. Jezreel was 
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most probably merely a royal residence, and does not ap- 
pear to have been regularly occupied by the Israelitish kings. 
The kingdom of Isracl existed for 255 years after the 
revolt of Jeroboam, and had nineteen kings and seven dy- 
Nasties, “not reckoning among the latter the ephemeral 
usurpations of 
Zimri and Shal- 
lum. The last 
two of these 
dynasties per- 
; ished with their 
wre Wy 41 rma *, founders, Pekah 
ee ah y AY den and  Hoshea 
ily _} three, those of 
a : 7 4) Jeroboam, Baa- 
f ‘| sha, and Mena- 
hem, had two 
kings each: the 
house of Omri 
numbered four 
kings in three 
generations: 
Jehu’s, the long- 
est of all, reign- 
ed for five gen- 
erations from 
father to son, 
and all its kings 
died a natural 
death except the last, Zachariah. Of the other kings only 
Jeroboam I., Baasha, Omri, Ahaziah, and Menahem had the 
same lot; the rest were slain by traitors or in battle, or died 
in captivity. Their character was even worse than their 
fate. Not one in the whole list is commended either for 
morality or piety: all were idolaters, and traitors to Je- 
hovah, Even the zeal of Jehu ended in idol-worship, and 
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the patriotism of Hoshea was marred by disloyalty to 
God.” 

The Assyrian conquerors carried away into exile the in- 
habitants of the hill country of Ephraim and Manasseh. A 
portion of the southern border had already been attached 
to Judah by conquest or by the bond of religion under 
Hezekiah, and this was left undisturbed, but the depopula- 
tion of the remainder of the territory was complete. The 
tribes east of the Jordan had already shared this fate, and a 
large part of the inhabitants of the territory of Issachar and 
the hill country north of it had also been carried into Assy- 
ria, leaving behind only the remnant which afterwards. 
formed the nucleus of the mixed population of Galilee. The 
deportation was complete. It extended to all the inhabi- 
tants of Ephraim and Manasseh except those who had be- 
come attached to Judah. That this was the case is shown by 
the subsequent ignorance of God exhibited by the Samari- 
tans. (2 Kings xvil. 25-28.) “The ten tribes never returned 
to their land as a distinct people: and the contrast between 
their fate and that of Judah marks the favor of God to the 
house of David, and to the people who never entirely cast off 
His worship.” * 

The depopulation was the work of Sargon (about B. c. 
721). Three generations later, Esarhaddon, who had most 
likely observed the land during his campaign against Ma- 
nasseh, king of Judah, and had found it too valuable a pos- 
session to be permitted to remain uninhabited, repeopled 
the region by transporting to it the inhabitants of other por- 
tions of the empire, “ from Babylon, Cuthah, Ava, Hamath, 
and Sepharvaim.” The new colonists settled in the country 
once occupied by Ephraim and Manasseh (about B. c. 677), 
which about this time began to be known as the province of 
Samaria, taking its name from the former capital of Israel. 
The colonists brought with them their idolatrous worship, 
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and the displeasure of God was manifested towards them in 
consequence of this. He sent among them numbers of 
lions, which had doubtless increased very greatly during the 
half century of desolation which had rested upon the land. 
The people at once ascribed the scourge to their ignorance 
of “the God of the land,” and at their request the Assyrian 
monarch sent them one of the captive priests, who estab- 
lished himself at Bethel, and taught the people how to fear 
Jehovah. His teaching was full of error, but it was not 
tainted with the old idolatry of Jeroboam. The people ac- 
cepted the new worship, but regarding it as merely local, set 
up their own gos also, and worshipped them, thus estab- 
lishing the strangest compromise between truth and error 
on record, and which is thus described in the sacred narra- 
tive: “ They feared Jehovah, and served their own gods,” 

Upon the return of the Jews from the Captivity, the Sa- 
maritans endeavored to unite with them in rebuilding the 
Temple, claiming to be converts to the religion of Jehovah. 
The Jews sternly repudiated the claim, and refused to allow 
them any share in their work, and in revenge the Samari- 
tans threw many obstacles in the way of rebuilding of the 
City and Temple. Thus was begun a feud which grew with 
each generation until it culminated in the fanatical hatred so 
often referred to in the New Testament. To the Jew the 
Samaritan was an abomination, an unclean and a defiled 
being. To touch him was to be contaminated. The feel- 
ing of the Jew was well condensed in the bitter words, 
“Thou art a Samaritan and hast a devil.” The Samaritans 
on their part returned these feelings with interest. 

In the days of the Saviour Samaria proper was limited to | 
the ancient territories of Ephraim and Manasseh, ending on 
the north at the southern border of the plain of Esdraelon. 
Through this territory no Jew would pass, though the most 
direct route from north to south lay through it. When the 
Galilee caravan came down to Jerusalem to the great feasts, 
the Jordan was crossed near the southern border of Esdrae- 
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lon, and the journey continued down the east side of the 
river to the ford near Jericho, where the river was passed 
again, and the journey completed by way of Jericho to Jeru- 
salem. To have passed through Samaria, to have touched, 
eaten or drank anything used by a Samaritan, would have 
rendered an Israclite unclean, and unfit for participation in 
the ceremonies of his religion. Besides this, so bitter was 
the hatred existing between the two that the road through 
Samaria was unsafe for the Jew, and it was the part of wis- 
dom for each to keep out of the other’s territory. The Jew 
was conscious that he had a right to the superiority which 
he claimed. He was of the pure race of Abraham, and how- 
ever he had fallen from his high destiny, he had never sunk 
so lowas the Samaritan. His were the promises. Jehovah 
was his God. However he may have neglected Him he 
still recognized the duty of worshipping Him according to 
His revealed will. Jesus Himself, while condemning the 
uncharitable feeling of the Jew, bore witness to the truth 
that “Salvation is of the Jews,” and declared the greater 
excellence of the Jewish worship. 

Samaria formed a part of Herod the Great’s kingdom. 
During the war for Jewish independence, the Samaritans, 
strange to relate, made common cause with the Jews in their 
efforts against the Romans. “Roman oppression must 
indeed have weighed heavily, if the indignation it excited 
could overpower the rooted animosity of Samaritan and 
Jew, and set them in arms together against the same enemy. 
The Samaritans had not openly joined the revolt, but stood 
prepared with a great force on the sacred mountain of Ge- 
rizim,—for most of their strong cities were garrisoned by 
the Romans. Vespasian determined to anticipate and sup- 
press the insurrectionary spirit which was evidently brood- 
ing in the whole region. Cerealis was sent with 600 horse, 
and 3000 infantry, who suddenly surrounded the foot of the 
mountain. It was the height of summer, and the Samari- 
tans, who had laid in no provision, suffered grievously from 
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want of water; some actually died of thirst ; others deserted 
to the Romans. As soon as Cerealis supposed that they 
were sufficiently enfeebled, he gradually drew his forces up 
the side of the mountain, enclosing the enemy in a narrower 
compass, as in the toils of a skilful hunter. He then sent 
to them to throw down their arms, and promised a gen- 
eral amnesty. On their refusal, he charged them with irre- 
sistible fury, and slew the whole, to the number of 11,600.” * 

The Samaritans, as a people, however, escaped the doom 
of the Jews, and continued to exist in their country until the 
reign of Justinian, when they were driven into rebellion by 
the severe laws of that emperor. The rebellion was sup- 
pressed, and measures were taken to compel them to 
abandon their faith, The laws were made more severe and 
oppressive, and seem to have had the effect desired, for the 
Samaritans about the time of Justin begin to disappear as a 
people, and figure no more in history. A remnant of them 
is still to be found at Nabultis, where they preserve their 
ancient belief and customs. 

Though the plain of Esdraelon formed a part of Lower 
Galilee it will be more convenient to speak of it as a sepa- 
rate portion of Palestine. In the Old Testament the plain is 
called the Valley of Jezreel, a name derived from the old 
royal city of Jezreel, which occupied a commanding site near 
tie eastern extremity of the plain, on a spur of Mount Gil- 
voa. The Greeks called it the plain of Esdraelon, which 
term is the Greek equivalent of the Hebrew Jezreel, and 
the name has been adopted by modern geographers in 
preference to the more ancient title. With Josephus it is 
merely “the great plain.” It extends entirely across Pales- 
tine, from the Mediterranean to the Jordan, and separates 
the mountainous region of Central Palestine from the hills 
of Galilee. On the south the heights of Carmel and Sama- 
ria break down gradually into the plain, while on the north 
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the Galilean hills rise slowly from the plain until they reach 
the great Lebanon range. On the west that portion of the 
plain which borders the sea is known as the plain of ’Akka, 
or Acre, and will be referred to again under that title. The 
main body of the plain is triangular in shape, and rises grad- 
ually from the Mediterranean to an altitude of goo feet. It 
is from thirteen to fourteen miles long on the north side, 
seventeen on the east, and twenty on the southwest. “It 
consists of an uneven plain, running right from the shores 
of the Mediterranean Sea on the west, to the Valley of the 
Jordan on the east. Its central and widest portion reaches 
straight across without interruption from the hills of Sama- 
ria to those of Galilee. This is what, for the sake of dis- 
tinction, may be specially termed ‘the plain of Megiddo.’ 
On the west and the east, though never losing its free and 
open character, it is broken and contracted. On the west 
it is narrowed into a pass, through which flows its only 
stream, the Kishon; and beyond this the plain opens out 
again round the Bay of Acre, watered by a stream of shorter 
course, the Belus, descending from the hills of Galilee im- 
mediately above. On the east it rises into a slight eleva- 
tion which forms the water-shed of the country,—a peculi- 
arity which it shares with the vale of Shechem and the vale 
of Coele Syria, where the rise which divides the streams is 
equally imperceptible. From thence on the one side de- 
scends the Kishon; its winding course, from which it derives 
its name, indicating at the same time the almost uninter- 
rupted level through which it passes. On the other side, 
‘towards the Jordan, descend three branches having much 
the same relation to the main body of the plain as the ‘legs,’ 
as they are called, of Como and Lecco bear to the main body 
of the Lake of Como. Each of these branches is bounded 
by nearly isolated ranges, rising out of the plain itself, 
namely, Mount Gilboa, that commonly called Little Hermon 
by English travellers, but ‘Dthy, by the natives—and 
Mount Tabor, which is an offshoot from the hills. of Galilee. 
53 
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The southernmost of these branches is a cul-de-sac. The 
central branch makes a rapid descent to the Jordan, and is 
more properly known by the name of the ‘ Valley of Jezreel,’ 
which, in its Greek form of ‘Esdraelon,’ has been communi- 
cated to the whole plain. The northernmost branch, be- 
tween Little Hermon and Tabor, also descends to the 
Jordan, but, in so doing, opens to the northeast into a side 
plain, as it were, distinguished by a mountain called the 
Horns of Hattin;— 
enclosed between 
the hills of Galilee 
and those which im- 
mediately skirt the 
sea of Tiberias.” * 
The plain is very 
fertile, and yields an 
abundant return to 
the labor bestowed 
upon it wherever it 
is cultivated. But 
little labor is ex- 
pended ‘upon it, 
however, for it 1s 
fad LEW A one of the principal 
Wapbaletelilalel a! Mids yhaisxseD ranges of the Be- 
dawin, and no man 
can expect to reap 
here that which he sows. In an hour the rovers of the 
desert may sweep away the entire product of his labor. In 
contrast with its great fertility is its desolation. ‘There is 
not a village upon its entire surface, except in the eastern 
branches. Fear of the Bedawin and the insecurity which 
attends everything in Palestine outweigh the natural advan- 
tages which it offers. Such villages as are found along its 
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* Sinat and Palestine, pp. 327, 328. 
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course differ from those of Judaea and Samaria, in that they 
lie upon the slopes of the ranges “which intersect and 
bound the plain, or else on slight eminences arising out of 
it,” resembling in this respect the towns of Philistia. Like 
the rest of Palestine the plain is conspicuous for its lack of 
natural wood. Such olive trees as are found upon it are an 
artificial growth. The sides of Mount Gilboa and Little 
Hermon are almost entircly bare, but Carmel on the south- 
west and Mount Tabor on the northeast are well wooded. 

The disappearance of the woods from the plain appears 
to have affected its water supply very materially. The 
KKishon, now a mere winter torrent, a few miles above its 
mouth, was evidently a more extensive stream at some 
former period. “Not improbably in ancient times,” says Dr. 
Robinson, “when the country was perhaps more wooded, 
there may have been permanent streams throughout the 
whole plain, like that which still runs eastward along the 
middle arm; and even now, in ordinary seasons, during the 
winter and spring, there 1s an abundance of water on the 
plain flowing westward to form the Kishon. The large 
fountains all along the southern border furnish at such 
times more powerful streams, and all the water-courses 
from the hills and along the plain are full and overflowing. 
During the battle of Mount Tabor between the French and 
the Arabs, April 16th, 1799, many of the latter are expressly 
said to have been drowned in the stream coming from 
Debirieh, which then inundated a part of the plain.” 

One source of the river appears to be in the vicinity of 
Mount Tabor, but water flows along it only in the winter 
and spring. In the summer this portion of the stream is a 
mere torrent bed. For about seven miles from the point 
where it enters the sea, however, the stream is never- 
failing. This perennial stream is fed by the waters which 
flow out from the roots of Carmel—the “vast fountains 
called Sa’adiyeh, about three miles east of Haifa, and those 
apparently still more copious described by Shaw as bursting 
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forth from beneath the eastern brow of Carmel, and dis- 
charging of themselves ‘a river half as big as the Isis.’” 

When swollen with the winter rains, the Kishon is a deep 
and a rapid torrent from near the foot of Mount Tabor to the 
sea. The bottom is of soft mud, and this renders the fords 
dangerous and uncertain. One can easily understand how 
it was that the stream swollen by the sudden and fierce storm 
which burst over it during the great battle between Deborah 
and Barak and Sisera, should sweep away the horses and char- 
iots and warriors of Sisera. (Judg. v. 20, 21.) From the point 
where the stream becomes perennial, it winds in a deep, tor- 
tuous bed which it has worn in the soft soil to the Mediter- 
ranean, which it enters at the lower end of the Bay of Acre, 
about two miles east of Haifa, flowing out between banks 
of loamy soil about fifteen feet high, and about fifty to sixty 
feet apart. That part of the Kishon at which the prophets of 
Baal were put to death by Elijah was no doubt immediately 
below the spot on which the sacrifice had been offered on 
Carmel. “This spot is now fixed, with all but certainty, as 
at the extreme east end of the mountain, to which the name 
is still attached of El-Mahrakah, ‘the burning.’”’ 

The great plain constituted the inheritance of Issachar, its 
northern portion lying along and forming the southern 
frontier of Zebulun. The richness of the plain and its ex- 
posed character had a fatal effect upon Issachar. ‘The tribe 
became demoralized by it, and, brought into constant con- 
tact with the nations whose great highway lay through the 
plain, lost in time their purely distinctive character of He- 
brews, and “for the sake of this possession, consented to 
sink into the half-nomadic state of the Bedawin who wan- 
dered over it—into the condition of tributaries to the Ca- 
naanite tribes, whose iron chariots drove victoriously through 
it.” Only twice do the people of Issachar seem roused to 
a sympathy with their brethren of the other tribes, or show 
anything like the ancient Hebrew spirit: once when the in- 
vasion of Sisera forced them to rally to the side of Deborah 
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and Barak; and again when they were among the first to 
send to David, upon his accession to the throne, the choicest 
products of their land, “for there was joy in Israel.” “The 
prophecy of Moses was strikingly fulfilled in the history of 
this tribe: “ Rejoice, Issachar, in thy ¢ents. .. . They shall 
suck of the abundance of the seas, and of treasures hid in 
the sand.”* Not less keen was the prophetic vision of 
Jacob: “Issachar is a strong ass couching down between 
two burdens: and he saw that rest was good, and the land 
that it was pleasant; and bowed his shoulder to bear, and 
became a servant unto tribute.” (Deut. xxx. 18, 19 ; Gen. 
xlix. 14, 15.) | 

The fertility of the plain might have demoralized a more 
stable people than the children of Issachar. When better 
wooded and watered, and more thoroughly cultivated, its 
yield was immense, and it was the granary of a large part 
of Palestine. Its present appearance bears indisputable 
witness to its ancient wealth. “Every traveller has remarked 
on the richness of its soil—the exuberance of its crops. 
Once more the palm appears, waving its stately tresses over 
the village enclosures. The very weeds are a sign of what, in 
better hands, the vast plain might become. The thoroughfare 
which it forms for every passage, from east to west, from 
north to south, made it in peaceful times the most available 
and eligible possession of Palestine.” Issachar, as has been 
stated, never obtained peaceful possession of the plain. He 
was never able to drive out the Canaanites, and his lazy and 
sluggish disposition induced him to purchase peace at the 
hands of the various marauding tribes which were attracted 
to his territory by the richness of his crops, by the payment 
of tribute, a course which merely encouraged further exac- 
tions. 

The plain of Esdraelon is conspicuous in the history of 


_* The sand along the river Belus was manufactured into excellent glass 
by the Phcenicians. - 
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Palestine as the great battle-field of the country. It is the 
natural base from which an attack would be made upon the 
mountains of Central or Northern Palestine; the natural 
position which would be occupied for defence by an army 
driven from the mountains. The nations of the low coun- 
try, whose strength lay in their chariots, would necessarily 
seek to bring on a battle in the plain, where their chariots 
could be used, and the mountain tribes would as naturally 
attack an invading force here, in order to prevent it from 
penetrating to the mountains, and thus relieve their own ter- 
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ritory from the presence of a hostile force. Thus the plain 
became the scene of numerous encounters, upon some of 
which depended the fate of the entire country. 

Yet, in spite of this, it is a singular fact that none of the 
battles which attended the conquest of Canaan by Joshua 
were fought in the plain of Jezreel or Esdraelon. With a 
single exception, all occurred in the south, in a region in 
which the Israelitish infantry could atone for their lack of 
chariots or cavalry. The exception referred to—the battle 
of Merom, Joshua’s third and last great victory over the 
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Canaanites—was fought on the banks of Lake IJalch, far to 
the north of the plain of Esdraclon. The great plain did 
not rise into prominence as the battle-ficld of the nation 
until the Canaanites had recovered from the demoralization 
into which Joshua’s victories had thrown them. Then the 
encounters which occurred here were defensive battles on 
the part of the Israelites, actions forced upon them by the 
invading armies of other nations. ‘The very first of these 
engayements—the battle between Isracl under Deborah 
and Barak, and the forces of Jabin, king of Hazor, com- 
manded by Sisera—resulted in a great victory for Israel, 
The next encounter was the decisive victory of Gideon over 
the wandering hordes of the desert that had swept in upon 
the rich plain like a great wave from beyond Jordan. It 
was one of the most glorious triumphs that ever adorned 
the history of the Israelitish nation. 

But victory was not always to render the plain dear to 
Israel. Here occurred also two of the most crushing de- 
feats in all Hebrew history. On the slopes of Mount Gilboa 
occurred the fatal battle in which the armies of Israel were 
overthrown by the Philistines, and in which Saul and Jona- 
than were killed. In the central portion of the plain, on the 
very scene of the great victory over Sisera—“ the plain of 
Megiddo ”—fell the heroic Josiah, king of Judah, in his vain 
encounter with Pharaoh-Necho. Judah mourned for Josiah 
with sore grief, “and the prophet Zechariah employs the 
mourning at Megiddo as a type of the more wholesome 
sorrow of Judah in the day when God shall pour out upon 
them the spirit of grace and prayer as a preparation for His 
final destruction of all the nations that come up against 
Jerusalem; and his imagery is adopted in the visions of the 
Apocalypse. On the very scene of the two most signal 
defeats of Israel and Judah by their most inveterate enemies, 
the Philistines and Egypt, the seer beholds the mystic ‘battle 
of Armageddon,’ which avenges all such defeats by the final 
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overthrow of the kings of all the world in the great day of 
God Almighty.” * 

The defeat of Josiah is the last great battle upon this 
plain mentioned in the Bible. Since that event other con- 
flicts have occurred to maintain the ancient renown of the 
great field of arms. During the Crusades the decisive battle 
of Hattin occurred here, and in 1799 a battle between the 
French under Napoleon I. and the Arabs was fought at the 
foot of Mount Tabor. 

Nearly all the associations of the plain of Esdraelon are 
connected with the Old Testament. Yet there is one event 
which occurred upon it which connects it inseparably with 
_ the life and labors of Him who was the mightiest and highest 
of all the illustrious characters that once trod its soil—the 
Lord Jesus Christ. He must have crossed the plain repeat- 
edly in the course of His journeys among the people to 
whom He was sent. Once as He went up the now barren 
slope of Little Hermon, He met a mournful procession 
winding down the hill-side from the little town of Nain, 
bearing to the grave the body of a young man, “the only 
son of his mother, and she was a widow. . . . And when the 
Lord saw her, He had compassion on her, and said unto her, 
Weep not. And He came and touched the bier: and they 
that bare him stood still. And He said, Young man, I say 
unto thee, Arise. And he that was dead sat up, and began 
to speak. And He delivered him to his mother.” (Luke 
vii, 12-15.) 

The province of Galilee began at the southern border of 
the plain of Esdraelon, and extended to the northern border 
of Palestine at Dan, its northern boundary running from 
Dan westward to the territory of the Phoenicians. The 
Jordan and the lakes of Tiberias and Merom formed its 
eastern border, and on the west it was anciently bounded 
by the sea as far north as the Ladder of Tyre, and beyond 
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that by the Pheenician territory. Later on, the plain of 
Acre, which formed the territory of Ptolemais, formed its 
western limit south of the Ladder of Tyre. The province 
was divided into Upper and Lower Galilee. Lower Galilee 
included the plain of Esdraelon, “with its offshoots which 
ran down to the Jordan and the Lake of Tiberias ;” and the 
whole of the hill country to the north of it to the foot of the 
mountain range. It reached to the modern village of Jenin, 
which lies on the extreme southern verge of the plain, and 
stretched across the country from the plain of Acre to the 
eastern shore of the Lake of Tiberias. It was one of the 
richest and most beautiful sections of Palestine, and one of 
the most famous. Tiberias, the stately city of Herod, Tari- 
chzea, Sepphoris, and Nazareth were within its limits. Upper 
Galilee was a bolder, wilder country. Its southern border 
ran “along the foot of the Safed range from the northwest 
angle of the sea of Galilee to the plain of ’Akka.” Caper- 
naum, which lay upon the north shore of the lake, was in 
Upper Galilee. This district is called “Galilee of the Gen- 
tiles,” in the Old and New Testaments. (Isaiah ix. 1 ; Matt. 
iv. 15) 

The country rises from the plain of Esdraelon in ranges 
of low, wooded hills, the roots which the great Lebanon 
chain spreads out towards the plain, until the southern limits 
of Upper Galilee are reached. Then the hills give place to 
bolder and more commanding mountains, which soon reach 
their greatest elevation in the magnificent ranges of the 
Lebanons. They are in striking contrast with the hill coun- 
try of the south, being greener and more beautiful, covered 
with natural wood, and in every way more attractive. “So 
few travellers visit the interior of the Galilean mountains, that 
their beauty and richness is almost unknown. M. Van de 
Velde, who, contrary to the usual course, entered Palestine 
from the north, contrasts them favorably even with the rich 
valley of Samaria. ‘It suffered,’ he says, ‘in my case from 
my having entered the rocky mountains of Ephraim from 
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the much finer and truly noble Galilee.’ And this beauty 
distinguishes Galilee even from other parts of Lebanon. 
‘It struck me,’ says the same traveller, ‘that between Sidon 
and the Castle of Belfort the land was almost destitute of 
trees. The bare gray hills had impressed me with a sense 
of desolation, in spite of the many villages in that part of 
the land. In the district in which I have travelled—the 
Belad Besharah—it was exactly the contrary; a scanty pop- 
ulation, but a land rich in beauty and fertility; a thick wood 
of oaks and other trees continued for a considerable way, 
now over heights, again through valleys, but everywhere 
characterized by a luxuriance of verdure by which you can 
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recognize at once the fertility of Naphtali’s inheritance and 
the demolition of the cities. For it was only here and there 
that we saw a village from afar, whereas, were the popula- 
tion large, this wood would have been greatly cleared.’ 

“It is one peculiarity of the Galilean hills, as distinct from 
those of I:phraim or Judah, that they contain or sustain green 
basins of table land just below their topmost ridges. Such 
are those which the traveller sees from the summit of Tabor 
or farther north from the slopes of Hermon. Such apparently 
was that ancient sanctuary, the birth-place of Barak—known 
only by its significant name, and its selection as the northern 
city of refuge, corresponding to Shechem in central, and 
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Hebron, in Southern Palestine, the only historical name of 
these secluded tribes—INedesh-Naphtah, ‘the Holy Place of 
Naphtali.’ Such, too, although less clevated, was the Ro- 
man capital of Galilee—Dio Casarea, or Sepphoris, situ- 
ated in the green plain of Buttauf in the hills immediately 
above Acre. 

“But such above all is Nazareth. Fifteen gently rounded 
hills ‘seem as if they had met to form an enclosure’ for this 
peaceful basin—‘ they rise round it like the edge of a shell to 
cuard it from intrusion. It is a rich and beautiful field’ in 
the midst of these green hills—abounding in gay flowers, in 
fig trees, small gardens, hedges of prickly pear; and the 
dense rich grass affords an abundant pasture.” * 

The most remarkable feature of the whole district is the 
mountain lake through which the Jordan flows, and which 
is commonly called the Lake of Tiberias. It lies in a deep 
depression, 700 feet below the level of the Mediterranean, 
and around it the mountains rise up on every side save at 
the north, from which shore the beautiful and fertile plain 
of Gennesaret spreads away. The lake is about thirteen 
miles long and about six broad. The water is clear and 
sweet, and abounds in fish as in the days of old. The scenery 
is bleak and monotonous, and the country thinly settled. In 
the days of the Saviour the region of this lake was the most 
densely populated part of Palestine. No less than nine 
cities stood on its shores. The Jordan enters it through a 
marsh and its northern end, and flows out at its southern 
end, the bed of the lake constituting in reality only a deeper 
section of the Jordan Valley. 

North of the lake lies a rugged country extending from 
the heights of Safed to the base of Mount Hermon, a series 
of green hills and undulating plains which soon enter the 
enclosuie formed by the two lines of Anti-Libanus, At 
the north Hermon rears its snow-capped crest, marking the 
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limits of the Promised Land, and farther north are the tower- 
ing peaks of Lebanon. On the slopes of Mount Hermon 
lie the sources of the Jordan, which, flowing sluggishly 
through the plain at the foot of the mountain, forms the 
marshy reservoir of Lake Merom or Hileh, from which it 
pours a stronger flood into the Sea of Galilee, three hundred 
feet below. At the source of the river stood the frontier — 
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city of Dan, the northern limit of the Israelitish dominion, 
and the border of Galilee. 

This rugged upland district was divided at the Conquest 
between the tribes of Issachar, Zebulun, Asher, and Naph- 
tali. Issachar’s lot has been described. Zebulun lay north 
of him, his territory extending from Carmel to the Lake of 
Tiberias, the southern border (now but imperfectly known) 
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running south of Nazareth, and evidently following the line 
of hills on the north of the plain of Esdraelon. Asher and 
Naphtali lay north of Zebulun, their southern border ex- 
tending from near Acre to the northwestern corner of the 
Lake of Tiberias. Asher possessed the plain along the sea 
north of Carmel—the plain of Acre—and his limits extended 
far into Phoenicia. He made no attempt to drive out the 
inhabitants, but remained in peaceful alliance with them, a 
circumstance which greatly aided in the subsequent demora- 
lization of the tribe. Tlis territory extended inland about 
eight or ten miles, about half the breath of Palestine in this 
quarter. The northeast corner of the Promised Land was 
given to Naphtali, whose lot was next to the last one drawn. 
This territory lay to the east of Asher, and was shut in on the 
east by the possessions of Trans-Jordanic Manasseh. “The 
north terminated with the ravine of the Litany or Leontes, 
and opened into the splendid valley which separates the 
two ranges of Lebanon. ... Thus Naphtali was cut off 
from the great plain of Esdraelon by the mass of the moun- 
tains of Nazareth; while on the east it had a communication 
with the Sea of Galilee, the rich district of the Ard el-Hileh 
and the Merj Ayun, and all the splendidly-watered country 
about Banias and Hasheya, the springs of Jordan. But the 
capabilities of these plains and of the access to the lake were 
not destined to be developed while they were in the keeping 
of the tribe of Naphtali. It was the mountainous country 
(Josh. xx. 7) which formed the chief part of their inheritance, 
that impressed or brought out the qualities for which Naph- 
tali was remarkable at the one remarkable period of its 
history. This district, the modern Belad-Besharah, or ‘land, 
of good tidings,’ comprises some of the most beautiful 
scenery and some of the most fertile soil in Palestine, 
forests surpassing those of the renowned Carmel itself; as 
rich in noble and ever-varying prospects as any country in 
the world.” 

The situation of the inheritance of the three northern 
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tribes of this region had as marked an effect upon them as 
the possession of the plain had upon Issachar. It cut them 
off from their southern brethren, and loosened the bonds 
which had bound them to them in the days of the Wander- 
ings anil the Conquest. The southern tribes, secure in their 
lofty hills, were shut out from communication with the rest 
of the world. They were isolated to an extent which en- 
abled them to preserve the Hebrew traits pure and unde- 
filed. Not so with the northern tribes. They were cut off 
from ticir southern brethren, and thrown into direct contact 
with the former inhabitants of Canaan, with the Phoenicians, 
and witn the nations whose highway from north to south lay 
throuzn their possessions. They failed to drive out the 
inhabitants of the land, and settled down among them, 
mingliny with them, and in the process of time became prac- 
tically one with them. They were content with the lot that 
had fallen to them in the rich country in which they were 
located, and were careless of their southern brethren, in 
whose affairs they soon ceased to take part, and finally lost 
interest. Only once was there anything like an outburst 
of national fecling among them. When Sisera invaded the 
territory of Issachar, Issachar, and Zebulun and Naphtali 
rallied to the standard of Deborah and Barak, and displayed 
in the great battle which followed all the ancient Hebrew 
spirit. Asher took no part in the war, and after this all the 
northern tribes exhibited an indifference towards the southern 
tribes that grew with each succeeding year. Issachar’s ful- 
filment of the prophecies concerning him has been told. As 
siynally did each of the others accomplish their destiny. 
Asher was “to be blessed with children; to be acceptable 
to his brethren; and to dip his foot in oil.” Clinging to 
the rich plain, and having no sympathy with the hopes and 
aspirations of his race, careless of their welfare, he grew rich 
and fat, and indeed dipped his foot in oil. Zebulun “re- 
joiced” in his “goings out,” in the rich country along his 
southern border, and with Issachar “sucked of the abundance 
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of the seas, and of treasures hid in the sands.” Naphtali, 
“satisfied with favor, and full of the blessing of the Lord,” 
was to “possess the west and south’”—a destiny which he 
accomplished in controlling the approaches to and the traffic 
of the Sea of Galilee. Lase, satisfaction with their own lot, 
and indifference to their brethren of the south were to 
characterize, and did characterize, each and all of these 
tribes. They soon ceased to be Hebrews in everything but 
name. The yoke of Judah and of Ephraim rested lightly 
upon them, and soon ceased to bind them at all. All the 
invaders from the north passed through their territory, the 
promiscuous races which have always occupied the Lebanon 
range mixed with them freely, the Phoenicians were their 
closest allies, and these influences were too strong for them. 
Solomon did much to alienate them from Israel when he 
gave twenty cities of the north to Hiram, king of Tyre 
(2 Kings xv. 29), and which were afterwards known as the 
“Gebul,” or “Cabul,’—the “boundary” or “ offscouring” 
of the two kingdoms, and at a later period as “the coasts 
(or borders) of Tyre and Zidon.” 

The territory of the northern tribes seems to have ac- 
quired its distinctive name at a very early period. The 
name of Galilee, though mentioned in Joshua (xx. 7), ap- 
pears to have been originally confined to the district given 
to Hiram by Solomon. This was inhabited by strangers, 
and for this reason was called Galilee of the Gentiles. By 
degrees the name spread over the whole country north of 
Ephraim. The Galilee tribes were the first involved in the 
great transportation of the Hebrew tribes by their Assyrian 
conquerors. Large numbers of them were carried away 
before Ephraim and Manasseh were molested. Strangers 
increased in the district, and by the times of the Maccabees, 
Galilee contained only a few Jews in the midst of a large 
Gentile population. “In the time of the Christian era this 
original disadvantage of their position was still felt; the 
‘speech of the Galileans’ ‘bewrayed’ them by its uncouth 
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pronunciation; and their distance from the seats of govern- 
ment and civilization at Jerusalem and Caesarea gave them 
their character for turbulence or independence, according 
as it was viewed by their friends or their enemies.” 

Galilee has scarcely an existence in the Old Testament 
history; but in the New it springs up into sudden promi- 
nence. In the days of Christ it was a thriving province of 
the Roman Empire, one of the three provinces into which 
Palestine was divided. It was governed by a tetrarch, and 
during the ministry of Christ was ruled over by Herod An- 
tipas (the son of Herod the Great), the same to whom Pilate 
sent Jesus in the hope of relieving himself of the responsi- 
bility of His sentence. The Galileans, though looked down 
upon by the Jews as inferior to themselves, were Hebrews 
of the Hebrews in their religious zeal. Proud of their de- 
scent from Abraham, zealous for the law, they were always 
ready to strike a blow at the hated Romans. While their 
more cautious brethren of Judza hesitated and temporized, 
they were ready for war at any time, and when the war did 
come the Galileans proved that their admixture with the 
Gentiles had not extinguished the ancient Hebrew spirit, 
and that they were worthy descendants of the men who 
under Deborah and Barak had “jeoparded their lives unto 
the death in the high places of the field.” Every year a 
long caravan of Galilean Jews went up to Jerusalem to the 
great feasts—to the Passover they went up in throngs— 
crossing the Jordan, and journeying through Perea to 
Jericho, and thence up the wady to the Holy City. 

Though despised by his Judzean brother, the Galilean Jew 
looked down with equal contempt upon the Gentiles among 
whom his lot was cast. He was the heir of the promises; 
they were outsiders. He clung to his own race, and if there 
was Gentile blood in his veins, its source was so remote that 
it was no disadvantage in his own eyes; only a Jew of Judza 
could count it a blot. The Galilean Jew lived to himself, 
mingling with his Gentile neighbors in the daily affairs of 
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life, but holding proudly aloof in all things else. And so, 
though the “people of Galilee had become a mixed, they 
were not a blended community. Most of the reapers and 
sowers of grain were of Syrian stock; of the Canaanite 
rather than of the Arab branch. ‘The vinedressers and 
husbandmen were mostly Jews. Many of the artisans, most 
of the traders dwelling in towns, were descended from 
those princes of Tyre and Sidon who had been driven by 
Alexander and Pompey from the sea. Other artizans and 
traders had come in the wake of foreign armies from An- 
tioch, Alexandria and Rome. In cities which lay along the 
coast, like Ptolemais and Tyre, and in strong inland forts 
like Sepphoris and Gadara, lived the more supple and artistic 
Greeks; the workers in gold and marble, the rhetoricians 
and painters, the orators, dancers, amatory poets; the pro- 
fessors of every art, and, as the Jews considered them, the 
propagators of every vice. From Italy, from Gaul and 
Spain, a more robust, and perhaps a more licentious rabble, 
had been poured over the country to eat it up; legionaries, 
lawyers, gladiators, courtezans, charioteers, procurators and 
police. But the most picturesque figures in this picturesque 
group have still to be named. Through the midst of these 
peasants of the soil, these Jews of the hamlet, these Greek 
and Egyptian strangers of the city, roved the wild and pas- 
toral tribes, the untamed children of Ishmael and Esau; men 
who still dwelt under their black tents, driving their flocks 
and herds from valley to valley, coming with the verdure, 
going with the dearth, and owning no allegiance to either 
Cezesar or to his tributary kings. 

“These rival lords of the soil—Jew, Greek and Arab— 
never mixed with each other, never married, never dwelt 
together, never fused into one people, like the populations 
of Ulster, Canada, and the Cape; but kept in their own lines 
and their own tribes; each man fearing his neighbor as a 
foe; distinct in blood, in aspect, and in faith, like the Metu- 
aliand the Turk, the Maronite and the Druse, the Armenian 
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and the Frank, of the present day. No art of Greece was 
bright enough, no might of Rome was strong enough, to 
fuse and bind them. The lion could not persuade the lamb 
to lie down. The Jew would not bend in spirit. In dress, 
in custom, and in character, the native and the stranger 
were as rivals and offenders to each other; forbidden by 
law, and by habit which is stronger than law, to eat of the 
same dish, to drink of the same cup, to lie on the same bed, 
to walk with the same staff. A jar, a knife, a sack which a 
stranger touched with his fingers, became in the eyes of a 
Jew unclean. This dark and unsocial spirit had no exist- 
ence among the blithe and radiant Greeks; it was a Jewish 
feeling, based on what the Separatist imagined to be his 
Sacred Law. But in order that two men shall not come to- 
gether, it is only required that one shall fly from the other. 
A dozen generations of Greeks and Jews had lived in the 
same wadies of Galilee, and the people had grown no nearer 
in love and fellowship than they were on that day when one 
side stood red with triumph, the other lay crushed by defeat. 
Nor was a change in their relations likely to come about so 
long as the empire of Jewish law should last. How could 
it come to pass in a nation of Separatists? A Jew could not 
sleep in a Greek city; a Syrian was not suffered to enter a 
Hebrew door. 

“Speaking then in a broad way of this mixed population 
of Galilee, it may be said that the Greeks lived in walled 
cities, the Jews in open towns, the Syrians in huts and sheds, 
the Arabs in nomadic tents. 

“In such great cities as Ptolemais, Sepphoris, and Gadara, 
the public life was that of an Asiatic Athens, and the lan- 
guage of commerce, learning, and society, was Greek. In 
his own house, among his own family, a Jew might speak 
Aramaic, the old idiom of his race, the mother-tongue of 
Hebrew, as Anglo-Saxon is of English; that dialect of Abram 
and Laban, of Rachel and Leah, which in the time of the 
kings had become a learned language among Jews, as 
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Anglo-Saxon is now among Britons; but which the course 
of events had revived and extended until it had replaced 
among common people, for common uses, the more clastic 
and poetic idiom of David and Isaiah. Again, the Ishmael- 
ites from beyond Jordan spoke a dialect of Arabic, which 
Haroun al Raschid would have been puzzled to translate, 
though Solomon would perhaps have been able to under- 
stand it; for that Hebrew tongue which Moses and the 
tribes had brought away from Evypt was not the language 
which Joseph and the eleven had carried to the Nile, but a 
fresh growth from the old tongue and the new country; an 
idiom which in its turn had begun to fall away after the He- 
brews conquered Syria, until in the days after the Captivity 
and Return, it had wholly disappeared. In the Galilee of 
Christ, an Arab would have been able to read the Psalms 
more fluently than a Jew. 

“The only tongue that could pretend to be a common 
vehicle for all these families was that of Greece. Every 
man of a higher grade than a hewer of wood and drawer 
of water, every man who had to move about the province, 
who had to deal with the stranger, to appear in a law court, 
to consult a physician, to discharge any public function, in 
fact, the merchant, citizen, priest, and courtier, was com- 
pelled to practise Greek. It was the only medium of the 
court, the college, and the camp. In the time when our 
Lord was a child at Nazareth, this noble language had that 
predominance in Galilee which English has acquired in 
Calcutta, French in Algiers, and Turkish in Stamboul. 

“The gods of Galilee had been multiplied, but they had 
not been changed. The soldiers of Alexander and of Cesar, 
tolerant as Pagans were of all local deities, had rather en- 
couraged than repressed the religions which they found 
prevailing on the soil. Zeus and Aphrodite feared no rivals. 
Coming into this country with the phalanx and the legion, 
they had taken their places quietly in a pantheon large 
enough for all. 
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“Syria is the prolific soil of creeds ; the source from which 
has sprung nearly all the more vivid and enduring systems 
of the world. Phecenicia lent its gods to Egypt, Egypt to 
Greece, and Greece to Rome; so that when Venus and 
Jupiter returned to Galilee in the wake of Czsar, they were 
only coming home to their parent soil.” * 

It was in this Galilee, so thoroughly leavened a the 
Gentile leaven that pervaded it, that the greater portion of 
the life of the Lord Jesus Christ was passed, and the prov- 
ince which had been scarcely known in the Old Testament 
story rose suddenly into a prominence which it has never 
lost. Nazareth was the home of His childhood. Caper- 
‘naum, on the north shore of the Sea of Galilee, was “ His 
own city,” His chosen residence during His labors, and there 
is not a spot upon the shore of the lake but is identified 
in some way with the gospel story. The Apostles, His 
carefully selected witnesses and companions, were Galileans, 
The Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke are 
mainly occupied with the account of our Lord’s acts in Gal- 
ilee. St. John alone gives greater prominence to His life in 
Judzea. 

There was a deep significance in all this. The mission 
of Jesus was to the world, and His redeeming work was to 
embrace all mankind. Galilee was the connecting link be- 
tween the exclusive nation to which He belonged and the 
great world beyond it. It was in the highway between the 
nations of the old world, and was thronged with the keenest 
and most restless intellects of Palestine. Jesus was not to 
do His work in obscurity, but in the face of all men, so pub- 
licly that it could be discussed and tested by them. More 
than this, the toleration which was extended to the teachers 
of every faith in Gentile Galilee was a protection to Him in 
the exercise of His mission. In a community exclusively 
Jewish His work would have been hampered with innumer- 
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able difficulties, and every effort would have been made to 
prevent His name and His story trom spreading abroad. 
In Galilee IHTe could work on uninterrupted to the end, and 
could attract a more liberal as well as a more varied audi- 
ence. When hard pressed by His enemies, He could find 
a convenient place of refuge by crossing the lake and seek- 
ing safety in Perea. 

“In that busy stir of life were the natural elements, out 
of which His future disciples were to be formed. Far re- 
moved from the capital, mingled with the Gentile races of 
Lebanon and Arabia,—the dwellers by the Sea of Galilee 
were free from most of the strong prejudices which in the 
south of Palestine raised a bar to His reception. ‘The 
people’ in ‘the land of Zebulun and Nepthalim, by the way 
of the sea beyond Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles, had ‘sat 
in darkness,’ but from that very cause ‘they saw’ more 
clearly ‘the great light,’ when it came: ‘to them which sat 
in the region and the shadow of death,’ for that very reason 
‘light sprang up’ the more readily. He came to ‘preach 
the gospel to the poor,’ to ‘the weary and heavy-laden ’— 
to ‘seek and to save that which was lost.’ Where could he 
find work so readily as in the ceaseless toil and turmoil of 
these teeming villages and busy waters? The heathen or 
half-heathen ‘publicans,’ or tax-gatherers, would be there, 
sitting by the lake-side ‘at the receipt of custom.’ The 
‘women who were sinners’ would there have come, either 
from the neighboring Gentile cities, or corrupted by the 
license of Gentile manners. The Roman soldiers would 
there be found quartered with their slaves, to be near the 
palaces of the Herodian princes, or to repress the turbu- 
lence of the Galilean peasantry. And the hardy boatmen, 
filled with the faithful and grateful spirit by which that peas- 
antry was always distinguished, would supply the energy 
and docility which He needed for His followers. The 
copious fisheries of the lake now assumed a new interest. 
The two boats by the beach—Simon and Andrew casting 
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their nets into the water—James and John on the shore 
washing and mending their nets—the ‘toiling all night and 
catching nothing ’—‘the great multitude of fishes so that the 
net brake’—Philip, Andrew, and Simon from ‘ Bethsaida’ 
the ‘ House of Fisheries ’—the ‘casting a hook for the first 
fish that cometh up’—the ‘net cast into the sea, and gath- 
ering of every kind’—all these are images which could 
occur nowhere else in Palestine but on this one spot, and 
which from that one spot have now passed into the religious 
language of the civilized world, and in their remotest appli- 
cations, or even misapplications, have converted the nations 
and shaken the thrones of Europe.” * 

The maritime region of Northern Palestine consists of the 
plains of Sharon and Acre. Commencing near Jaffa, at the 
northern boundary of ancient Philistia, the plain of Sharon 
extends northward to Mount Carmel, which pushes out 
boldly from the central mass of the mountains of Ephraim 
and puts an end to the plain. Sharon is less level and less 
fertile than Philistia. It was cultivated in ancient times, 
though not to the extent that the southern lowlands were, 
but constituted for the most part in the Old Testament 
period an extensive pasture. Like the southern plain it 
was divided into the “Ramleh,” or sandy tract along the 
shore of the sea, and the arable tract lying between the 
sands and the mountains, and which was here called “ Khas- 
sab,” “the reedy,” “apparently,” says Dean Stanley, “from 
the high reeds which grow along the banks of some of the 
streams which here fall into the Mediterranean; one of 
them having always borne that name—‘ Kanah,’ or ‘the 
reedy.’” As seen from the tower of Ramleh the modern 
plain is one of great richness and beauty. Grain is raised 
in considerable quantities along its course, and though less 
fruitful than Philistia, it would still abundantly reward care- 
ful and systematic culture. The uncultivated portions are 
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covered in the spring with a profusion of wild flowers, 
among which is a plant of the Narcissus family, perhaps the 
meadow-saffron, which is alluded to in the Bible as the 
‘Rose of Sharon.’ (Song. 11. 1; Isaiah xxxv. 1.) It is stilla 
pasture-land along a considerable part of its extent, and 
along its rolling surface one may still see the black tents of 
the Bedawin, with large flocks of sheep grazing near them. 
One might almost imagine them “ the herds which were fed 
in Sharon” under the supervision of “Shitrai the Sharonite,” 
in the reign of David. (1 Chron. xxvil. 29.) 

The eastern boundary of the plain is the wall of the moun- 
tains of Ephraim and Manasseh. The territory of the former 
tribe included the lower portion, and that of the latter the 
upper part of the plain. 

In the Old Testament period Sharon does not seem to 
have been occupied. Perhaps its exposed situation and 
fertility made it a range of the Bedawin, and prevented the 
Israelites from settling it. It contained but a single town— 
the village of Dor, which constituted the most southern 
settlement of the Canaanites, and to which they clung. Its 
site is marked by the modern village of Tanttra. 

After the Roman conquest, however, Sharon rose into a 
conspicuous place in the history of the country. Near the 
centre of that portion of the plain which had belonged to 
Manasseh Herod the Great built a stately city, which he 
named Czsarea, in honor of his imperial patron, and which 
after the death of its builder became the capital of Palestine. 
It was a remarkable city in its location. No true Jew would 
have selected its site or have conceived the design which 
led to its foundation, for Herod planted it on the shore of 
the Mediterranean in order that it might be the means of 
securing regular and unrestricted communication between. 
Palestine and Europe. He therefore not only built the city, 
but provided it with an artificial port. The Jew would have 
increased the inhospitable barriers which separated his land 
from the rest of the world. Herod’s strength lay in his 
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hold upon Rome, and it was essential to him to cultivate 
the friendship of Caesar in every possible way. After his 
death, when his kingdom passed under the immediate con- 
trol of the empire, the Roman Governor made Caesarea his 
official residence, partly because it was more attractive to a 
European, but chiefly because it placed him in unrestricted 
communication with the Ikmperor. FFrom Czesarca he went 
up regularly to attend the great national festivals of the 
Jews at Jerusalem, and rarely did he fail to leave behind 
him in the Holy City some terrible souvenir of his visit. 

The plain of Sharon is also prominent in the history of 
the apostles. It would seem that its mixed and largely 
Gentile population made it a safer place of abode than fan- 
atical Judaea, or even Samaria, and perhaps a growing sense 
of their great mission to the Gentiles drew them to it more 
powerfully than even they were conscious of at the time. 
“Tt is not without importance,” says Dean Stanley, “to see 
the reason why they so turned around this hitherto unknown 
spot, and thus to trace back to its origin the first contact 
of the religion of the East with the power of the West. It 
is as if Christianity already felt its European destiny strong 
within it, and, by a sort of prophetic anticipation, gathered 
its early energies round those regions of the Holy Land 
which were most European and least Asiatic.” 

St. Philip, after baptizing the Ethiopian eunuch, which 
event evidently occurred in Philistia, “was found at Azotus 
(Ashdod); and passing through he preached in all the cities 
m@ilwhe came to Czsarea,” (Acts viii. 40.) He made his 
home at Czsarea, residing there with his “four daughters, 
virgins, which did prophesy.” (Acts xxi. 8,9.) St. Peter 
was for a while with “the saints which dwelt at Lydda; and 
all that dwelt at Lydda and Saron saw him and turned to 
fie? Lord?” wtets. ix. 32=35.) From Lydda he went to 
Joppa, where he restored Dorcas to life, and there “he tar- 
ried many days with one Simon, a tanner.” (Acts ix. 36—43.) 
It was while praying upon the roof of Simon’s house, which 
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“is by the seaside,” that he was vouchsafed the vision which 
first opened to his understanding the purposes of God to- 
wards the Gentiles. From Joppa he went along the coast 
to Czesarea, where he found a convert in the Roman cen- 
turion Cornelius. (Acts x.) Caesarea was the place of con- 
finement of St. Paul during the last two years of his residence 
in Palestine. It had been his landing-place on his return 
from Europe in his second and third missionary journeys ; 
and from this port he sailed as a prisoner on his final journey 
to Rome and Spain. 

As it nears its northern extremity the plain of Sharon 
begins to narrow, the mass of Carmel crowding it towards 
the sea, and at length ending it by an abrupt advance to the 
Mediterranean. The mountain does not jut out into the 
water, but a broad beach of hard sand runs around its base, 
and connects it with the plain of Acre, which, as has been 
said, may be regarded as the maritime portion of the great 
plain of Esdraelon. Along this beach the armies of the 
great Eastern powers must have passed and repassed in 
ancient times, undisturbed by any fear of a rising tide. It 
was the easiest, and must have been the most common, 
route from Esdraelon and the north to Philistia and Egypt. 

The plain of Acre borders the bay of the same name, 
and extends from Carmel to the bold promontory anciently 
called the Ladder of Tyre, and now known as the RAs en- 
Nakfrah. ‘This headland thrusts itself far out into the sea, 
and ends the plain, separating it from Phoenicia on the 
north. It thus forms the northern boundary of Palestine 
proper upon the sea. Through this plain the Kishon and 
the Belus flow into the sea, and between the two lies the city 
of Acre, the ancient Accho, or Ptolemais, which Napoleon 
pronounccd the key of Palestine. It was the most northern 
of all the Hebrew cities upon the Mediterranean. It was 
never occupied by them (Judg. 1. 31), and hence the ancient 
writers class it among the cities of Pheenicia, in which light 
the Jews also regarded it. 
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The plain of Acre was the possession of Asher. He did 
indeed “dip his foot in oil,” and his “bread was fat and he 
yielded royal dainties” in the possession of this rich plain, 
but he failed to drive out the Canaanites, and settled down 
among them, as we have seen; becoming indifferent to the 
remainder of his nation. He gave no judge or warrior to 
Israel. He “continued on the seashore and abode in his 
creeks,” and in inglorious ease neglected the advantages 
which the position of his territory threw into his hands, 

North of the Ladder of Tyre lay ancient Phcenicia, to 
which we shall refer in another portion of this work. 

The inhabitants of Northern Palestine consist of Moham- 
medan and Christian Arabs and Syrians, and the wandering 
Bedawin. In the cities Turks and Europeans are met. 
Travelling is generally safe; but prudence would suggest 
to the traveller to provide himself with a proper escort. 
The people are wild and lawless, and there is no telling when 
one may encounter a party of the marauding Bedawin from 
beyond Jordan. “There is scarcely a district in Syria,” says 
Dr. Porter, “in which amateur bandits may not be met 
with, ready to take advantage of the unarmed and solitary 
wayfarer. A pair of sturdy shepherds with their clubs, or 
a wandering peasant with his long musket, or an irregular 
trooper with sword and pistols, or a Bedawy chief with his 
fleet mare and tufted spear, may at any moment extemporize 
a little foray when a favorable opportunity offers.” 
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HE great road to the north of Palestine leaves Jeru- 
salem by the Damascus Gate, passes the Tomb of 
Helena on the right, strikes over the upper end of 
the Kidron Valley, and crosses the ridge of Scopus, 

from the top of which the northward-bound traveller obtains 

his last view of the Holy City. The route at first lies 
through a dreary, rocky region, as bleak and uninteresting 
as can be found in all Palestine. The region is not natu- 
rally sterile, for among the rocks lie patches or strips of rich 
soil which once supported numerous fig and olive trees, and 
long lines of vines, as the many ruined terraces which. may 
be seen bear witness, 

In a little more than half an hour after leaving Jerusalem, 
the village of Shafat, lying to the left of the road, is passed. 

On the right of the road, and nearly opposite Shafat, is a 


conical hill, upon which are some traces of an ancient settle- 
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ment, and from the summit of which the buildings on Mount 
Zion can be seen. Dr. Porter identifies this hill with the 
site of Nob, the ancient residence of the High Priest. “Nob 
was a small village,” he says, “for though inhabited by 
priests, its name is not found among the /owns given to 
them by lot. We know from 1 Sam. xxi. that it lay south 
of Gibeah; from xxii. 9-19, that it was close to that city; 
from Neh, xi. 32, that it was near Anathoth; and from Isaiah 
x, 32, that it was within sight of Mount Zion: with all these 
notices this site accords. ‘The site of Gibeah is half a mile 
to the north; Anathoth is a mile and a half to the east; and 
Mount Zion is in full view. Between this hill, which Dr. 
Porter thus identifies with the site of Nob, and the site of 
ancient Gibeah, now called Tuleil el-Fdl, is a rocky valley 
falling abruptly into Wady Suleim. This ravine Dr. Porter 
supposes to have been the scene of the parting between 
David and Jonathan. If this conjecture be true, David lay 
hid among the rocks of this valley, and from his place of 
concealment could see Jonathan come down from Gibeah 
accompanied by a “little lad.” Arrived in the valley, the 
prince gave the signal by which he had agreed to warn 
David to fly for his life, and then sent the lad back to the 
city. “And as soon as the lad was gone, David arose out 
of a place toward the south, and fell on his face to the 
ground, and bowed himself three times; and they kissed 
one another, and wept one with another, until David ex- 
ceeded. And Jonathan said to David, Go in peace, foras- 
much as we have sworn both of us in the name of the Lord, 
saying, The Lord be between me and thee, and between my 
seed and thy seed forever. And he arose and departed; 
and Jonathan went into the city.” (1 Sam. xx. 41, 42.) 
David immediately fled from the place. He first went to 
Nob, where the High Priest was, for he was hungry and 
defenceless. Ahimelech, the High Priest, was astonished to 
see the king’s son-in-law come to him alone and in such 
haste, and demanded the reason for it. David quieted his 
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suspicions by telling him that the king had sent him on a 
secret mission, and succeeded in obtaining a portion of the 
show-bread, which had been consecrated to the service of 
God, and the sword of Goliath, that had been kept by the 
High Priest as a trophy of the great victory of David. 
Thus provided, he continued his flight to the land of the Phi- 
listines, unconscious that his interview with Ahimelech had 
been witnessed by a third party—one Doeg, an Edomite, 
the chief herdsman of Saul. When Saul discovered David's 
flight, he accused his attendants of treacherously aiding the 
escape of the man he had meant to put to death. Doeg at 
once informed him of the interview between David and the 
High Priest at Nob, and of its result. Saul thereupon 
ordered Ahimelech “and all his father’s house, the priests 
that were in Nob,” to appear before him, and sternly de- 
manded of the High Priest his reasons for aiding David's 
flight. Ahimelech’s reply would have satisfied a despot less 
madly jealous than Saul, but it had no power to move the 
king, who met his defence with the terrible words, “ Thou 
shalt surely die, Ahimelech, thou, and all thy father’s house.” 
Turning to his attendants, he ordered them to cut Ahime- 
lech and his companions to pieces; but not an Israelite 
would lift his weapon against the priests of the Lord. The 
king then turned to the heathen Doeg, who, being an Edom- 
ite, had no scruples of conscience to deter him, and he at 
once put Saul’s cruel order in execution. He “slew on 
that day fourscore and five persons that did wear a linen 
ephod. And Nob, the city of the priests, smote he with the 
edge of the sword, both men and women, children and suck- 
lings, and oxen and asses, and sheep, with the edge of the 
sword. And one of the sons of Ahimelech the son of Ahi- 
tub, named Abiathar, escaped, and fled after David.” (1 
Sam. xxi, xxi.) ‘David’s feelings upon hearing of this bar- 
barous massacre are expressed in Psalms lii., cxx., and cxl. 
“Saul, madly and wickedly as he acted, was in all this the 
instrument in God’s hand for executing the curse long be- 
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fore pronounced on the wicked house of the High Priest Eli.” 
(1 Sam. il. 27-36; il. 11-14.) 

Mounting the hill that lies on the opposite side of ites 
valley, one reaches the site of ancient Gibeah, now called 
Tuleil el-Fal, “The Hill of the Beans.” It is a conical hill, 
the summit of which is crowned with a mass of ruins, which 
seems from the country below to form a sort of knob, or 
higher point to the hill, and which is very conspicuous from 
any point of view. The sides of the hill are lined with rude 
terraces, along which a scanty growth of corn is cultivated 
in the spring. From the summit the view extends to the 
Jordan valley to the eastward, with the Moab mountains 
dimly visible beyond it; while on the south the edifices on 
Mount Zion are seen. Neby Samwil, crowned with its 
white mosque, rises on the west, and on the north is the 
little hill on which stands the modern village of er-Ram, the 
ancient “Ramah of Benjamin.” Anathoth, Geba, and Mich- 
mash, already described, can also be seen. 

To Dr. Robinson belongs the credit of establishing the 
identity of Tuleil el-Fal with “Gibeah (the Hill) of Benja. 
min,” or, as it is sometimes called, “ Gibeah of Saul.” (Judg. 
xix. 14; I Sam. xi. 4.) He quotes the statement of Jose- 
phus, who, in describing Titus’s advance upon Jerusalem, 
makes the place thirty stadia from the Holy City, and also 
Jerome’s narrative of the journey of Paula to Jerusalem: 
“ She stopped a little at Gabaa, then levelled to the ground, 
calling to mind its ancient crime, and the concubine cut in 
pieces; and then, leaving the mausoleum of Helena on her 
left, she entered Jerusalem.” 

Gibeah is first mentioned as the halting-place of the Le- 
vite and his wife on their homeward journey from Bethlehem 
to Mount Ephraim. His servant had urged him to pass the 
night in Jebus (Jerusalem), but the Levite, a true Hebrew, 
wished to avoid contact with foreigners, and preferred to 
push on to Gibeah, where he would be among his brethren. 
The fearful crime and tragedy followed in Gibeah, which re- 
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sulted in the almost total destruction of the tribe of Benja- 
min. (Judy. xx., xxi.) ‘The town is next mentioned as the 
birth-place and home of Saul, the first king of Israel, who 
made it his capital after his accession to the royal dignity. 
Ata later period the land was visited by a famine for three 
years. The oracle of Jehovah declared that it was “for 
Saul and his bloody house, because he slew the Gibeonites.” 
This massacre had been committed by Saul in shameless 
disregard of the solemn oath of protection which Joshua 
and the elders of Israel had sworn to the Gibeonites, and 
was “one of those acts of passionate zeal in which the king 
tried to drown the remorse of his later years.” David 
offered the surviving Amorite inhabitants of Gibeon such 
satisfaction as lay in his power. They demanded the lives 
of seven of Saul’s sons, and the king gave up to them the 
two sons of Saul by Rizpah, his concubine, and the five sons 
of Michal whom she had borne to Adriel, to whom Saul 
gave her in marriage when he took her away from David. 
These seven the Gibeonites hanged in Gibeah, Saul’s own 
city. Thecorpses were left suspended here from the beginning 
of the barley harvest until the commencement of the rainy 
season—a singular circumstance in view of the requirement 
of the law that in such cases the bodies should be buried by 
sunset. Rizpah, broken-hearted at the loss of her children, 
took her station upon the rock, and with only a covering of 
sack-cloth, kept the birds of prey and the wild beasts away 
from the bodies by day and night until the approach of the 
autumn rains. David, touched with her devotion, caused 
the skeletons to be taken down and interred in the sepulchre 
of Kish, the father of Saul, together with the bodies of Saul 
and Jonathan which he brought from Jabesh Gilead. (2 Sam. 
xxi. 1-14.) With the Captivity Gibeah disappears from 
history. It is now. desolate and uninhabited. 

A little beyond Gibeah the road to Jaffa by El-Jib and 
Wady Suleiman turns off to the left from the northern road 
to the mountains, and in about twenty minutes after passing 

os 
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this point of divergence, a path leads to the right up to a 
small and poorly built village situated on a slight hill. This 
is Er-Ram, which Dr. Robinson has identified with Ramah 
of Benjamin. It is a collection of wretched houses, into 
which are built many of the stones of which the ancient city 
was constructed. There is nothing about it to interest the 
traveller. It must not be confounded with the Ramah, or 
Ramathaim-Zophim, the birth-place, residence, and burial- 
place of the prophet Samuel, the site of which appears to 
have been forgotten. Ramah of Benjamin is evidently the 
place mentioned in Judges xix. 13; and it would also seem 
to be the Ramah referred to in the description of the home 
of Deborah the prophetess: “She dwelt under the palm 
tree of Deborah, between Ramah and Bethel in Mount 
Ephraim.” (Judges iv.5.) After the Return from the Cap- 
tivity, it was occupied by Jews (Ezra 1. 26), and never after- 
wards rose to greater importance than at present. 

Beyond the hill of Ramah, the road enters a shallow 
wady. The southern bank is simply a rocky ridge on which 
are some ruins a short distance from the path, consisting of 
two old reservoirs, some broken arches, mounds of stone, 
and rock-hewn tombs. The ruins are called by the natives 
‘Atara, and Drs. Robinson and Porter suppose them to 
mark the site of the ancient Ataroth, or Ataroth-adar, a 
frontier town of Benjamin and Ephraim, Half an hour be- 
yond these ruins is Bireh, the ancient Beeroth, which has 
been described in a previous chapter. 

The road branches at Bireh. The main fork runs straight 
to the north. The right hand branch goes to Beitin, the 
ancient Bethel, which has been described, and then strikes 
across the country to the northwest, and rejoins the main 
road at the village of "Ain Yebraid. The left hand branch 
makes a detour to the westward to the village of Jifna, about 
an hour anda half from Bireh. Jifna is a pleasant village 
of about 200 inhabitants, all of whom are Christians. It lies 
in the midst of fine and extensive vineyards and fig and 
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olive orchards. It contains the ruins of an old castle evi- 
dently a work of the Crusaders, and the remains of a church 
dedicated to St. George. It is mentioned by Josephus in his 
account of the march of Titus to Jerusalem, and is called 
Gophna by him. The Roman road from Caesarea laid down 
in the Peutinger Tables ran through it, and the pavement ts 
still almost perfect in some places near the town. From 
Jifna there is a road to ’Ain Yebriid, twenty minutes dis- 
tant, where the main road to the north is rejoined. 

Most travellers, however, turn neither to the right nor 
the left, but proceed direct from Bireh by the main road. 
The country which has been passed over has lain chiefly 
among the hills of Benjamin, and has been dreary and unat- 
tractive; but now as the traveller proceeds into the terri- 
tory of Ephraim the scene changes. The landscape grows 
pleasanter, and less dreary. ‘The sterile hills give place to 
cultivated slopes, nearly every available spot being terraced 
and planted with grain. Groves of olive and fig trees be- 
come more frequent, and give a softness and richness to the 
scene which is lacking in Judza. In about an hour after 
leaving Bireh the road enters a wide valley which sweeps 
away to the northwest to ’Ain Yebriid, which ts seen in the 
distance. The bed of the valley is planted with olive groves, 
and lines of the same trees cling to the hills which enclose 
it. Fig orchards lie beyond the olive trees, and higher up 
still are the vineyards, the terraces upon which they lie 
covering the slopes up to the very summit. It is one of the 
richest and pleasantest valleys the traveller has yet seen in 
Palestine, and calls up vividly the words of Moses in de- 
scribing Ephraim’s heritage, who was to be blessed “for the 
precious fruits brought forth by the sun, and for the pre- 
cious things put forth by the moon, and for the chief things 
of the ancient mountains, and for the precious things of the 
lasting hills, and for the precious things of the earth and the 
fulness thereof.” (Deut. xxxiii. 14-16.) 

Crossing this valley, and winding along its side, ’Ain 
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Yebrfid an insignificant village, is soon reached and passed, 
and the road sweeps down the northern slope of the hill on 
which it is situated, leading through orchards and vineyards 
even more luxuriant than those which lie lower down, and 
just mentioned. Another hill is mounted, and in about 
twenty minutes from ’Ain Yebriid the road coming from 
Bethel falls into the main thoroughfare, on the right. About 
a mile to the northwest the village of Yebrifid is seen crown- 
ing a well-wooded ridge. On each side of the road now 
stretches out a very singular plateau, extending for a mile 
or more to the right and left. “Huge bare crowns and 
jagged points of limestone rock everywhere shoot up above 
the ground, and between them are innumerable loose frag- 
ments of every size and shape, carefully collected and thrown 
into heaps. The cultivation is wonderful; and the capabili- 
ties of the soil still more so. The whole of this forbidding 
tract is now a fig orchard. In the summer, when the leaves 
are out, one cannot see the nature of the ground; but in 
winter and early spring the whole is bare—rocks, nothing 
but rocks, meet the eye in looking across it, with the gnarled 
stems and branches of the fig trees springing up out of them, 
like a coral forest suddenly exposed to view. The trees 
grow out of rents and holes; and nowhere are the patches 
of cleared soil more than two or three yards in diameter.” 
The road descends abruptly from this plateau to a ro- 
mantic glen, through which flows a winter torrent. It turns 
to the west in about a mile from where the road enters it, 
and is joined by several others. The scenery along this por- 
tion is very fine. The wady is terraced, and lined with olive 
and fig trees, and on the summit of the southwest bank is 
an old ruined castle, whose name and history are unknown. 
The road turns into the ravine which flows into the main 
valley from the north, called Wady el-Jib, and follows it for 
some distance to a little spring which breaks out from the 
hill-side in the wildest and loneliest part of the ravine, and 
in the midst of luxuriant groves of olives and figs. The 
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spring is called ’Ain el-Haramiyeh, The Robbers’ [oun- 
tain. “The glen has a bad name and deserves it,” says 
Dr. Porter; “and if the traveller should pitch his tent of an 
evening by the little fountain, as I have done, it will amuse 
him to see how the stray passengers hurry along with 
anxious glances to the right and left, before and behind, as 
the shadows begin to deepen. Scarccly a year passes in 
which some new deed of blood is not added to the chroni- 
cles of Ain el-Haramiyeh.” 

Beyond this fountain the valley grows broader as the 
traveller ascends it, and its sides become lower and less 
precipitous. In the spring the scene is charming; a profu- 
sion of wild flowers, anemones, poppies, convolvuli, and 
hollyhocks, mingle their brilliant colors with the dense green 
of the fig and the soft gray of the olive trees, and the ter- 
races are bright with the fresh hue of the growing corn. 
“ Add to this the gray ruins perched on rocky hill-tops; and 
the peasants in their gay dresses—red, and green, and 
white ; and the strings of mules, and donkeys, and camels, 
defiling along the narrow paths, their bells awaking the 
echoes; and the Arab with tufted spear or brass-bound 
musket; and the shepherd leading his goats along the 
mountain-side, or grouped with them round a fountain; and 
the traveller from the far west—the oddest figure among 
them all—with his red face, and white hat, and jaded _ hack, 
and nondescript trappings.” 

In a litthke more than an hour after passing the Robbers’ 
Fountain, the road leaves the glen and enters a narrow green 
plain. which stretches eastward into the chain of hills in that 
quarter. In the midst of it, about a quarter of a mile off, is 
a small hill on which stands a little village called Turmfis 
Aya. The village of Sinjil is about ten miles to the left of 
the road on a high ridge. The main road to Nabultis 
strikes across this plain, and leads over the ridge at its 
northern side. The majority of travellers pitch their tents 
_somewhere on. the plain. end turn off to the right on the 
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morning of the second day from Jerusalem to visit the ruins 
of Seiliin—the ancient Shiloh. This affords abundant time 
for the detour, and brings the traveller by an easy journey 
to Nabulis late in the afternoon of the second day. 

Seiliin is about half an hour distant from the main road, 
and is a bare, dreary, and utterly unattractive spot. The 
ruins can scarcely be distinguished from the natural rocks, 
which lie thick over the hills. Scarcely any trace of the an- 
cient place is left, save the name, which has clung to it with 
singular tenacity through the long ages that have elapsed 
since it was the site to which the eyes of all Israel were 
turned, and the spot to which the tribes repaired to receive 
their several inheritances in the division of the Promised 
Land, (josh. xvi.) The ruins of Shiloh he scattered over 
the summit of a little rounded hill which juts out northward 
from the main ridge. It is bounded on the north by a deep 
ravine which runs at right angles to it, and on the right and 
left narrower ravines enclose the hill which breaks down to 
them in steep, shelving sides. The surrounding hills are 
low, rounded and rocky, like the hill of Shiloh. They are 
nearly all terraced, and in the spring are green with the 
growing grain which is cultivated along the terraces. Other 
ruins lie near the road just before reaching Shiloh, and con- 
sist of the remains of a Christian church, and the débris of a 
modern village. 

The position of Shiloh is thus stated in the Bible: “On 
the north side of Bethel, on the east of the highway that 
goeth from Bethel to Shechem, and on the south of Le- 
bonah.” (Jude. xxi. 19.) These ruins lie north of Bethel, 
and to the east of the main road to Nabuliis (Shechem) and 
the north, and Lebonah, now called Lubbdan, is about two 
miles to the northwest. The identification of this site is, 
therefore, unusually complete and satisfactory. Yet strange 
to say, Shiloh was forgotten for centuries, and then errone- 
ously located at Neby Samwil, until Dr. Robinson’s visit to 
the Holy Land in 1838, when he succeeded in putting an end 
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to all doubts on the subject and in establishing Shiloh at its 
Mproper site. 

Shiloh was the spot at which the Tabernacle of the Lord 
was first permanently set up in Palestine. It perhaps occu- 
pied the summit of the little hill as the most conspicuous 
point. Here also Joshua divided the Promised Land by lot 
among the tribes. The Tabernacle and the Ark remained 
at Shiloh until the close of Eli’s life. Samuel was here ded- 
icated to the service of God by his mother. Eli was smit- 
ten here with sudden death upon hearing the fatal tidings 
of the capture of the Ark and the death of his sons. (1 Sam. 
i. 24,28; 1v. 17, 18.) Every year there was a festival Well 
at Shiloh in honor of the Ark, and on these occasions the 
village maidens engaged in dances, the valley below being 
most probably the scene of this ceremony. When the Ben- 
jamites had been reduced to 600 by the war of extermina- 
tion waged against them, they concealed themselves in the 
valley, and when the maidens were engaged in dancing, 
rushed upon them, and carried away 200 of them for wives, 
(Judg. xxi. 19-24.) The capture of the Ark put an end to 
the importance of Shiloh, and its subsequent history is 
insignificant. 

The road leads from the summit of the hill down into the 
glen on the north side, and turning to the left, follows the 
ravine until it opens on to a little plain, and rejoins the 
main road to the north about a quarter of a mile north of 
the ruined Khan el-Lubban. This plain les among the 
hills, which rise up all around it. On the western side a 
narrow wady breaks through the hills, and flows off to the 
Plain of Sharon, where in winter it empties its waters into 
the “Aujeh. On the hill-side, on the west of the plain, is a 
small but very ancient-looking hamlet, surrounded by cliffs 
which are pierced with rock-hewn tombs. This is the village 
of Lubban, which stands on the site of the ancient Lebonah, 
mentioned in Judges xxi. 19. The plain and the adjoining 
wady, and also the ruined Khan, just mentioned, take their 
name from it. 
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From Lubban the road, now much better than the aver- 
age highway of Palestine, continues to the north end of the 
plain, and, turning to the right enters another and a 
narrower plain, along which it passes beyond the village of 
Saiwieh (which lies to the left on a rocky hill-side), over a 
deep wady which it crosses in a northerly direction, and up 
a stony hill-side to the summit of a bleak ridge, which ts 
reached in about an hour and a half from Lubban. From 
the summit of this ridge a magnificent view stretches out 
before the gazer. At the base of the hill a rich plain ex- 
tends to the northward for about seven miles, varying from 
one to two miles in breadth. No village, fence, or other 
boundary breaks the wide, open expanse, which is bordered 
along its sides by groves of olive trees, which give to it the 
appearance of a vast park. At the eastern side runs a 
range of dark, low hills, which send out spurs or promon- 
tories of rock into the plain. On the western side are hills 
of much greater height, rising high above every surround- 
ing object, but more barren and rugged than those on the 
east of the plain. The highest of these is crowned with a 
white object. This is Mount Gerizim, and the white object 
is a Mohammedan wely, which marks the site of the ancient 
Samaritan temple. Mount Ebal, though immediately oppo- 
site, cannot always be seen, as it is partly hidden by Geri- 
zim. Between the two is seen the opening of the Valley of — 
Nabulfs, the Shechem of the Bible. Far away on the 
northern horizon, the traveller can with the aid of a glass 
distinguish the faint outlines of the crest of Mount Hermon, 
a mere shadow of pale blue tipped with white, as seen from 
this point. 

The road now descends rapidly to the plain, called El- 
Mukhna, which is crossed from east to west by a wady in 
which lie several villages; and in a little while the village of 
Hawara is passed to the left of the traveller. It lies on the 
lower slope of the mountain. Here the road branches, one 
fork going along the base of Gerizim into the valley of Nab- 
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ulfis, and another entering that valley at a point lower 
down, and passing Jacob’s Well on its way to the town. 
There is not much difference in the distance to be traversed 
by either, but the latter road is more interesting. 

The plain is exceedingly fertile, is cultivated throughout 
its entire extent, and yields excellent crops to the husband- 
men. The villages lie high up on the hills which border it, 
for security. The inhabitants, who are frequently met by 
the traveller in the plain, are a wild, daring-looking people, 
“having somewhat of a Greek cast of countenance, and all 
the Greek fire and malignity in their eyes. The red cap 
(Tarbish) is long, nearly resembling in shape the night-cap 
of the Naples’ lazzaroni, drooping at the side over a circlet of 
white turban. All are armed A long gun, and a huge 
dagger stuck diagonally through the front of the girdle, are 
the universal equipments. Some add to these pistols, and 
almost all a knob-headed club. They are active and ath- 
letic, and look as if they could use the arms they are so fond 
of displaying. The western traveller will be no little amused 
—astonished perhaps—to meet one after another of these 
gentry driving home a half-starved donkey with a load of 
grain or straw that he might almost putin his pocket; him- 
self clothed in rags, and yet armed cap-a-pie. ‘What is he 
afraid of?’ ‘What has he to defend?’ one naturally asks. 
His life perhaps. A d/ood feud exists between his family 
and some other family, or between his village and some 
other village. One of his remote ancestors 300 or 400 
years ago killed a man; and that man’s family killed 
another in revenge; and then another was killed in re- 
turn: and thus it has run on ever since. Or two villages 
have disputed about a stray goat; there was first tremen- 
dous shouting, especially among the women urging on 
their husbands and brothers to the fight; then in the ex- 
citement weapons were used and blood was shed ; and blood 
calls for blood. Thus every member of the family to the 
remotest degree, or every inhabitant of the village, as the 
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case may be, ts kept in constant dread. He stalks about 
armed at all hours, in all places—with his goats on the 
mountain side, with his donkey on the road, with his plough 
and yoke of oxen in the field; in seed-time and harvest, 
summer and winter, cold and heat. Imagination makes the 
‘avenger of blood’ follow him like his shadow, ever watchful 
for an unguarded moment to fall upon him. Many a family 
has this d/ood revenge (the dim of the Syrian and ¢har of the 
Bedawy) compelled to flee from house and home, and seek 
refuge among strangers; many a village it has left desolate, 
for none will live where the sentence of death hangs con- 
stantly over them. In the Koran this fearful law is written: 
‘O true believers, the law of retaliation is ordained to you 
for the slain; the free shall die for the free.’ Even in the 
Old Testament it was at least recognized ; though regulated 
by some merciful rules and arrangements. ‘This very city 
of Shechem was one of the places of refuge to which the 
man-slayer was appointed to flee.” * 

In about an hour and a quarter after passing Hawara, the 
traveller reaches Jacob's well, at the entrance of the valley 
that leads up to Nabulis, and a little more than a quarter of 
an hour’s ride from the town. The well lies on a low spur 
which breaks out from the side of Gerazim, and extends in 
a northeasterly direction between the plain and the opening 
of the valley. On the point of this spur there is a little 
mound of ruins which mark the site of the Christian church 
which was built over the well in the time of the Crusades, 
and which was destroyed in 1187. The well is entirely ex- 
cavated in the rock, is nine feet in diameter, and about 
seventy-five feet deep at present, though there can be no 
question that it is filled up with rubbish to a considerable 
distance. At times it contains a few feet of water, but is 
frequently quite dry. 

It has often excited surprise that Jacob should go to the 
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labor and expense of excavating this well in the midst of 
one of the best watered districts of Palestine. Water is 
still abundant throughout the whole valley of Shechem, and 
must have been more plentiful in the days of the patriarch. 
Why, then, should he have dug a well at such immense ex- 
pense in the midst of so much water? Dr. Porter answers 
this question more satisfactorily than any other writer. 


JACOB’S WELL. 


“One acquainted with the East,” says he, “ understands 
the mystery in a moment. Water Is there the most pre- 
cious of all commodities. Land is almost useless without 
it. It may serve for pasture; but the flocks that roam over 
‘t must have water. The soil may be fertile; but the fertility 
can only be fully developed by irrigation. Every proprietor, 
therefore, wishes to have a fountain or well of his own. A 
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stream may run past or even /hrough his field, and yet he 
dare not touch a drop of it. Jacob bought a field here, 
doubtless a section of the plain at the mouth of the valley ; 
but this gave him no title to the water of the neighboring 
fountains. He therefore dug a well for himself in his own 
field; and indeed the field may have been bought chiefly 


with the view to the digging of a well. . . . The patriarchs 
in wandering through Canaan had no difficulty about fas- 
turc; ... but they had often serious difficulties and quar- 


rels about wafer. The natives would not share their scanty 
supplies with strangers, and they were thus compelled to 
dig wells for themselves. . . . This is the case still in many 
parts of Syria. The pastures are free because they are 
abundant; the wells and fountains are jealously guarded 
because they are few.” 

Christians, Jews, Mohammedans, and Samaritans are 
agreed in regarding this well as that which Jacob dug in 
this valley when he settled in the vicinity of Shechem, and 
there is no reason to doubt the truth of the tradition in this 
case. It was upon the curb of this well that the Saviour, in 
His memorable journey through Samaria, sat down at noon 
to rest, while the disciples went into the city to buy pro- 
visions, While He sat there a woman came down the valley 
from the town to draw water. As she approached, Jesus 
said to her, “Give me to drink.” The woman, seeing that 
He was a Jew, was astonished at His request, and the old 
hostility between the two races showed itself in her reply. 
She did not refuse Him water, for no one in the East would 
think of denying such a request, but her reply indicates an 
unwillingness to assist Him. “ How is it that thou, being a 
Jew, askest drink of me, which am a woman of Samaria ?”’ 
she asked. Then ensued the memorable conversation in 
which Jesus revealed His true character to the poor outcast 
who listened to Him in wonder. High above them rose the 
mountain of Gerizim, on which the Samaritan temple had 
stood, the most sacred place of her race, and the well by 
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which they stood had been the possession of Jacob, from 
whom she ignorantly claimed descent. She was astonished 
to find one who showed a more profound knowledge of the 
truth than her fathers who had “worshipped in that moun- 
tain,’ and who was greater than Jacob. The startling claim 
of Jesus poured a flood of light into her mind, and sent her 
hastening to the city to bring out the townspeople to see 
the Messiah. Jesus remained at Shechem two days, “and 
many of the Samaritans of that city believed on Him.” 
(John tv.) 

A short distance north of the well, and in the centre of 
the mouth of the valley, is a little square enclosure, contain- 
ing an ordinary Mohammedan tomb, the whole surrounded 
by a white wall. Tradition makes this the tomb of Joseph, 
and though there is nothing in the appearance of the spot to 
confirm the tradition, it is most likely the real tomb. We 
know that the patriarch was buried somewhere in this valley, 
and it seems likely that this is the actual spot. The Scrip- 
ture narrative states that “the bones of Joseph, which the 
children of Israel] brought up out of Egypt, buried they in 
Shechem, in a parcel of ground which Jacob bought of the 
sons of Hamor, the father of Shechem.” (Josh. xxiv. 32.) 

Proceeding up the valley a wretched little village called 
Belat, some two hundred yards above the well, is passed, 
and a short distance above this is a fountain in the middle 
of the valley, sending a clear stream into a stone reservotr, 
and called “Ain Defneh. Above this fountain is a wide 
amphitheatre, enclosed by the sides of Ebal and Gerizim. 
This part of the valley Dr. Porter supposes to be the scene 
of the solemn reading of the Law in the presence of all 
Israel. (Josh. vill. 33-75.) 

The valley of Nabulfis is admitted by all travellers to be 
the most beautiful spot in Palestine. It is the best wooded 
and most abundantly watered vale from Dan to Beersheba, 
and is shut in on the north by the rocky height of Mount 
Ebal, and on the south by Mount Gerizim. Both mountains 
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rise steeply from the smooth bed of the valley, which pre- 
serves an average breadth of about two hundred yards until 
near the town. ‘The first half mile of the valley is a gentle 
ascent from the plain, and is a succession of corn-ficlds ; 
beyond which lies a broad belt of olive trees which stretch 
across the valley, and extend up it for another half mile. 
Then the fruit orchards begin, and reach up to and around 
the white-domed houses of the town. 

Travellers generally pitch their tents amid the groves 
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outside of the town, and it is necessary to keep a close look- 
out over their property, for the natives bear a bad name, and 
frequently give trouble to Christian visitors from beyond the 
sea. This is generally the second halt made after leaving 
Jerusalem, and is the pleasantest camping-place, as far as 
its surroundings are concerned, to be found in the Holy 
Land. ; 

The city of Nabulis lies almost entirely on the south side 
of the valley, at the foot of Mount Gerizim, and is built upon 
the water-shed of the valley. “The waters on the eastern 
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part,” says Dr. Robinson, “ flow off east into the plain, and 
so to the Jordan; while the fine fountains on the western 
side send off a pretty brook down the valley northwest 
towards the Mediterranean.” ‘The town is long and nar- 
row, clinging closely to the mountain side. The valley is 
only about seventy-five yards wide here, and the mountains 
rise up so abruptly as almost to leave Nabulis in a perpet- 
ual shadow. The town, lying upon the highest point of the 
valley, can be seen from either the east or west ends of it, 
and from whatever point it is viewed presents a most pleas- 
ing appearance. It is literally embowered in a mass of 
foliage of every hue, and above this rise the white domes 
and minarets in striking contrast with the rich green of the 
trees. The houses are built of stone, and resemble in style 
and appearance those of Jerusalem, especially in being 
nearly all crowned with the little domes which are so common 
in the Holy City. The streets are narrow and dirty, and 
the houses almost everywhere project over and cover them, 
being supported on arches, thus giving to them the appear- 
ance of dark narrow tunnels. A few traces of the ancient 
city may be seen in the streets, or built into the walls of the 
houses, but the town is essentially modern, and has no anti- 
quities to interest the visitor. Its elevation is about 1800 
feet below the level of the Mediterranean, and above it Ebal 
and Gerizim rise to a height of 800 feet. 

Nabults is a place of considerable commercial importance. 
Its chief productions are soap, cotton and oil. The town con- 
tains extensive soap works, and large quantities of soap are 
made here, and exported to all parts of the East on camels. 
Olives are raised in immense quantities in the district of 
Nabults, and the oil made from them is considered the best 
in Syria. The olive berries ripen in November and De- 
cember. They are beaten from the trees by men with 
poles, and are gathered up by women and children, who 
carry them in baskets on their heads to the presses. ‘They 
are then placed “in a circular cavity in a large stone, and 
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another stone, like a dwarf mill-stone, is rolled over them 
either by men or oxen. The crushed mass is then bound 
up in mats and placed under the press, which is foreed down 
by a long, weighted beam, or a screw. The liquor is after- 
wards slightly heated, and the oil as it rises is skimmed off 
and poured into skins or earthen jars.” Figs and grapes 
also grow abundantly throughout the district, which is the 
garden of Palestine. 

Nabulfis contains about 8000 inhabitants, of whom about 
500 are Christians, 150 Samaritans, and 100 Jews. The 
Mohammedans are a fierce, disorderly, and fanatical set. 
The law has little control over them, and the Pasha is 
obliged to keep them down with a heavy hand. They are 
often rude and insulting to travellers, and to the inhabitants 
of the city of other creeds than their own they are crucl and 
tyrannical, The native Christians are the especial objects 
of their hatred, and the Jews frequently.come in for their 
share of maltreatment. 

The valley of Shechem was the site of the first camping- 
place of Abraham after his entrance into the Land of Promise. 
The camp of the Patriarch may have been pitched at the 
entrance of the valley into the plain of El Mukhna. (Gen. 
xii. 6.) From here he moved southward to the vicinity of 
Bethel. Jacob came into this valley immediately upon his 
return from Mesopotamia. He pitched his tent near Sha- 
lem, to the east of the city. “And he bought a parcel of a 
field, where he had spread his tent, at the hand of the chil- 
dren of Hamor, Shechem’s father, for an hundred pieces of 
money. And he erected there an altar, and called it El- 
elohe-Israel.”” (Gen. xxxiii. 18-20.) Not long after this Dinah, 
the daughter of Jacob, was ravished by Shechem, and the 
outrage was treacherously avenged by Simeon and Levi, 
who put the whole male population of Shechem to the sword. 
(Gen. xxxiv.) Jacob subsequently removed to Hebron, but 
still retained possession of his field in this valley. His flocks 
were grazing here in charge of his sons, when he sent 
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Joseph to inquire after them. Upon reaching Shechem, 
Joseph was informed by an inhabitant of the valley that his 
brethren had gone on to Dothan, which is twelve miles to 
the north of Shechem. He hastened after them, and ‘was 
seized and sold by them to a caravan of Midianite mer- 
chants journeying to Egypt. (Gen. xxxvii.) 

When the Israelites had conquered Canaan, after their 
return from Egypt, they assembled at Shechem, in obedi- 
ence to the Divine command. An altar was built on the 
summit of Ebal, and inscribed with the words of the Law. 
Then six of the tribes took their station on this mountain to 
pronounce the curse, and the remaining six stood upon Geri- 
zim to bless. (Josh. viii.) In the division of the land, She- 
chem was assigned to the Levites, and made a city of refuge. 
During the period of the Judges, Abimelech, the son of 
Gideon, by a concubine, seized Shechem, and made himself 
king, preparing the way for his usurpation by the murder of 
all the sons of Gideon but Jotham, the youngest. The people 
of Shechem then proclaimed him king “by the plain of the 
pillar.’ Jotham, upon hearing of this, took his station on 
one of the rocky ledges of Mount Gerizim overhanging the 
town, and from which he could be heard by the people, and 
in their hearing uttered the beautiful parable which showed 
them the enormity of their crime. (Judg. ix.) The city 
subsequently rebelled against Abimelech, and was taken by 
him and destroyed, and sown with salt. (Judg. ix.) It 
revived speedily, however. When Rehoboam succeeded 
Solomon, his father, he went to Shechem, and was there 
proclaimed king. There, too, the tribes, maddened by 
Rehoboam’s tyrannical folly, renounced their allegiance to 
him, and made Jeroboam King of Israel. Shechem was 
the first capital of the new kingdom. ‘Tirzah soon divided 
this honor with it, and at length in the reign of Omri the 
seat of government was removed to Samaria. 

The Assyrian conquest of Israel, the depopulation of the 
country, and its subsequent colonization by foreigners, have 
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already been related, as well as the origin of the peculiar 
religious faith of the Samaritans. We have also seen the 
cause of the deep-seated hatred which existed between the 
Jew and the Samaritan. 

Upon the refusal of the Jews to allow the Samaritans to 
assist in the rebuilding of the Temple at Jcrusalem, the lat- 
ter erected a temple of their own upon Mount Gerizim, 
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completing it about B. c. 420. This made Shechem the 
principal city of the Samaritans, and the enmity existing 
between the two races made it also an asylum for all apos- 
tate and lax Jews. The bitter feeling continued to grow, 
and culminated in war in the reign of John Hyrcanus, who 
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subdued Samaria and destroyed the hated temple on Mount 
Gerizim, B. c. 109. In the time of the Saviour, the Samari- 
tans continued their worship on Mount Gerizim, though 
their temple was never rebuilt. Some writers suppose that 
the name Sychar, “Falsehood,” was applied by the Jews to 
Shechem in contempt. The term is used by St. Johnias am 
it had come to be the common appellation of the city. (John 
Iv. 20-25.) 

Shechem was rebuilt and enlarged during the reign of 
Vespasian, and named Neapolis, “ New City,” from which 
the present Arabic name, Nabultis, is derived. ‘The Sa- 
maritan worship,” says Dr. Robinson, “ appears to have long 
continued predominant at Neapolis; for upon the coins of 
the subsequent centuries we find Mount Gerizim with its 
temple depicted as the symbol of the city. There is indeed 
no historical testimony that the former temple was ever re- 
built; yet there was doubtless an altar,or some kind of struc- 
ture, where their worship was held. The Samaritans are 
not mentioned in connection with the Jewish war and catas- 
trophe under Adrian; but under Septimius Severus, about 
A. D. 200, they appear to have made common cause with the 
Jews against the emperor; and Neapolis was deprived by 
him of its rights as acity. In that and the following cen- 
turies the Samaritans were spread extensively not only over 
Egypt and the East, but also in the West, as far as Rome 
itself, where they had a synagogue in the time of Theodoric, 
after A. D. 493. Their occupation appears to have been 
chiefly that of merchants and money-changers, much like 
the Jews.” 

The Saviour Himself was the first preacher of the gospel 
in Shechem. After His ascension the apostles preached 
“in many villages of the Samaritans.” (Acts viil. 25; 1x. 31.) 
Justin Martyr was a native of Neapolis, and was born about 
A.D. 89. The city subsequently became the seat of a Chris- 
tian bishop. In 487 the Christians were attacked by the 
Samaritans, upon whom the laws of the empire bore with 
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especial severity, many were killed and the bishop was fright- 
fully mutilated. lor this outrage the imperial authorities 
drove them from Mount (erizim, on whose summit a Chris- 
tian church was erected, in honor of the Virgin. The Sa- 
maritans attacked this church so often that the I:mperor 
Justinian built a strong fortress around it to protect it 
against them. ‘The city surrendered without resistance to 
the Mohammedans upon the invasion of the country by 
them. It yielded in the same manner to the Crusaders 
upon their approach ; but suffered severely during the wars 
which ensued between the Christians and the Moham- 
medans. It was plundered frequently, and ¢ereat cruelties 
were inflicted upon the inhabitants. Its history since then 
has been unimportant. 

Among the present inhabitants, as has been said, are a 
few families of Samaritans, numbering 150 souls, descended 
from the ancient race whose “ fathers worshipped in this 
mountain.” In some respects they are an interesting 
people. The origin of their religion has been described. 
Their faith and practices may be stated as follows: They 
believe in one God, but deny a plurality of persons in the 
Godhead. They acknowledge Moses as the only prophet 
and lawgiver sent from God, and reject all the later prophets, 
and all the Jewish ordinances subsequent to Moses. They 
look for the coming of a Messiah, basing their hope upon 
the prediction of Moses. (Deut. xviii. 19.) Their Messiah, 
however, is to be simply a man, like Moses, but inferior to 
him. This is evidently the Messiah referred to by the wo- 
man of Samaria, when she called the townspeople around 
Jesus. They believe in a future state, in which men will be 
rewarded and punished according to the deeds done in the 
body, and they look for the resurrection of the body. The 
Passover and the Feast of Atonement are their chief festivals, 
though they observe all that are enjoined in the Pentateuch. 
The Feast of Pentecost is observed by them by prayer in 
their synayogue and a procession to the summit of Mount 
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Gerizim. At the Feast of Tabernacles they erect booths, 
or arbors of the branches of trees, either in their. court- 
yards or on the tops of their houses, and live in them for 
seven days; each day making a pilgrimage to the summit 
of Gerizim. They also celebrate the Feast of Purim, but, 
unlike the Jews who commemorate by it the deliverance 
of their nation by queen Esther, hold that it was instituted 
in honor of the deliverance of Israel from Egypt under 
Moses. They keep the Sabbath very strictly, in accordance 
with the Mosaic law, not suffering their hired servants or 
any inmate of their houses to engage in any manual labor 
on that day. Their Sabbath begins at sunset on Friday, 
and is opened with private prayers in their houses. On 
Saturday three services, morning, noon, and evening, are 
held in their synagogue, which is a plain modern building. 
They once possessed a splendid synagogue, but it was taken 
several centuries ago by the Mohammedans for a mosque. 
On the left hand of the door is a recess, called the Mizbah 
or “altar.” It is about five feet square, and within it are 
the spaces which contain the sacred books. It is so placed 
that the worshippers, who always keep their faces toward 
it while in the synagogue, face at the same time the ancient 
Samaritan sanctuary on the summit of Gerizim. 

The service of the synagogue is thus described by Dr. 
Porter: “On the arrival of the High Priest, he and the mem- 
bers of his family put on surplices of white calico. The 
service then began. The first act was a prostration of the 
whole assembly towards the Mizbah, accompanied by a low 
murmur. Having touched the ground with lips and fore- 
head, they all rose to a position partly kneeling, partly 
sitting—the knees upon the ground, and the body thrown 
back so as to rest upon the heels—an attitude of reverence 
generally assumed by Orientals in the presence of superiors. 
The priest now commenced a chant in a monotonous tone, 
with brief pauses at intervals, followed by a jerk in the 
voice. The whole assembly joined. At first the chant was 
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slow, and in an undertone; but gradually it became quicker, 
and grew louder, until it increased to a howl; once or twice 
they all rose to their feet, and on kneeling again they drew 
both hands down their faces and beards. There was no 
appearance of devotional fecling. ‘The service was a mere 
performance; and to a stranger a most disagreeable per- 
formance.” 

The sacred writings of the Samaritans are not numerous, 
They consist of Zhe Fentateuch in the original character ; a 
collection of hymns; a Samaritan manuscript which claims 
to be the Book of Joshua, but which is, says Dr. Porter, 
“really a worthless chronicle extending from Moses to the 
time of Alexander Severus;” several commentaries on the 
law; and a history of the Samaritan nation, written in Ara- 
bic, from Moses to Mohammed. Several of these works 
have been published in Europe. The Pentateuch is their 
Bible, their divine standard of faith and practice. “The man- 
uscripts are kept in a recess of the altar, and are in charge of 
the High Priest, who usually allows travellers to see them. 

The Pentateuch is written upon a roll of coarse parch- 
ment, of a yellowish-brown color, much worn and stained 
from frequent handling. The parchment is fifteen inches 
wide, and is estimated by Dr. Porter at from twenty to 
thirty yards in length. It is rolled upon two rods of brass, 
one being fastened to each end. “The writing,” says Dr. 
Porter, ‘(is in transverse columns, each column thirteen 
inches long by seven wide, and containing about seventy 
lines. I was told that there are 110 columns in all. The 
characters are of the old Samaritan type, small, rude, and 
irregular. In external appearance and accuracy of execution 
the MS. cannot be compared with the Jewish synagogue 
rolls.” The roll contains the entire Pentateuch. The Samar- 
itans claim that it is 3500 years old and was written by 
Abishua, the son of Phinehas, but this is on its face absurd. 
Its exact age cannot be ascertained, but competent authorities 
assign it to the sixth or seventh century of the Christian era. 
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The case in which the MS. is kept is thus described by 
Mr. George Grove, who saw it in 1861: “It is a beautiful 
and curious piece of work; a cylinder of about two feet six 
inches long and ten or twelve inches in diameter, opening 
down the middle. One of the halves is engraved with a 
ground plan of the Tabernacle, showing every post, tenon, 
veil, piece of furniture, vessel, etc., with a legend attached 
to each, all in raised work. The other half is covered with 
ornaments only, also raised. It is silver, and I think—but 
the light was very imperfect—parcel gilt. The rubbings 
of it have since been shown to the authorities of the South 
Kensington Museum, and pronounced to be Venetian work 
of the fourteenth or fifteenth century.” * 

From Nabulis there is a road to the summit of Mount 
Gerizim, which, though long and steep, is practicable for 
horses, and most travellers begin the third day’s journey by 
an ascent of the mountain before setting out for the north. 
A guide can be obtained in the town, a Samaritan being the 
best for this purpose, a Mohammedan the most useless. 
Starting from the southern side of the town, a half hour’s 
steady climb brings the traveller to the top of the mountain, 
a broad plateau, or rather a succession of summits, rocky, 
but partly cultivated in terraces, rising slowly to the highest 
point of all, and presenting on every hand a wild and deso- 


* Dr. Robinson, in deseribing his visit to the synagogue, says: ‘‘We 
inquired after the noted manuscript. . . . The priest brought out a man- 
uscript from the recess, rolled on two rods in the usual Jewish form ; but 
it turned out to be written in a modern hand and on new parchment. 
When this was pointed out, the old man laughed, and produced another, 
which he and the rest all said was the true one. It was certainly very 
much worn, and somewhat tattered with use and much kissing, and here 
and there patched with shreds of parchment ; but the handwriting ap- 
peared to me very similar to the former, and the vellum seemed in like 
manner not ancient. Of course we were not permitted to handle or touch 
it ; and whatever may be its real age, it is very probably the manuscript 
which has usually been shown to former travellers and excited their won- 
der.’’—Biblical Researches, Vol. U. p. 281. 
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late view. On the summit of a rocky knoll, which rises 
from the broad crest of the mountain, is a white wely or 
Mohammedan tomb, marking the site of the ancient Samar- 
itan temple. At the base of this knoll is a small area of 
cleared and tolerably level ground, the place where the 
Samaritans assemble at the annual Teast of the Passover. 
The precise spot at which the celebration takes place is on 
the castern side of this level space, and is marked by a 
square of ground enclosed with a border of large stones, 
with a ditch in the centre, four feet long and one foot deep, 
generally half full of ashes and charred bones, the remains 
of the Paschal lambs which are burned with fire according to 
the command of God to Moses. (Ex. xi. 20.) Adjoining 
the enclosure is a round hole or pit, three feet in diameter, 
and eight or ten feet deep, in which the lambs are “roasted 
with fire.” 

Dr. Porter, who witnessed a part of the Passover cere- 
monies on this mountain, thus describes them: “I found 
the tents of the community pitched, facing the top of the 
mountain. Beside the trough stood two large metal pots 
full of water, and the pit was filled with dry brushwood. A 
few of the older men were reciting portions of the Law, but 
the bulk of the people were reposing in their tents. Near 
sunset I observed eight or ten men in white surplices stand- 
ing beside the circular pit reciting a form of prayer. After 
several prostrations, one of them kindled the brushwood, 
and another threw on additional fuel. They then went to 
the trench and lighted a fire there. .All the full-grown men, 
amounting to forty or more, now came out of their tents, 
and ranging themselves behind the others, joined in the 
recitations and prostrations. This continued without inter- 
mission to near sunset. Then I saw a number of youths 
—six or seven—retire from the main body and go behind 
the camp; they soon returned, leading or driving six lambs. 

“The moment the sun set the priest, raising his voice, 
repeated very rapidly the words of Exodus xii. 6: ‘And the 
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whole assembly of the congregation of Israel shall kill it 
between the two evenings;’ and while the words of the sacred 
record still hung upon his lips, the lambs were seized and 
their throats cut. As they lay there struggling, the youths 
who slaughtered them dipped their fingers in the blood, and 
going back touched the faces of some women and children 
who stood in the tent doors. The youths next spread out 
the quivering carcasses, and taking water from the pots, now 
boiling on the fire in the trench, they poured it over them 
and stripped off the fleeces. The right fore-leg and en- 
trails of each lamb were cut off and burned; afterwards each 
carcass was pierced lengthwise by a wooden spit with a cross- 
bar near the extremity, and then carefully placed on end in 
the circular pit, which was now heated like an oven. Sticks 
were placed in order over the mouth of the pit, and moist 
earth heaped upon them so as completely to close it up. 
There the bodies were to remain till fully roasted, according 
to the command: ‘They shall eat the flesh in that night, 
roast with fire . . . eat not of it raw, nor sodden at all with 
water, but roast with fire.’ 

“At this stage [ was compelled by intense cold and other 
reasons to return to Nabulis, and did not witness the con- 
cluding part of the ceremony. I take the liberty, however, 
of completing the description in the graphic language of 
Dean Stanley, who, during his tour in the East with H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, was present during the whole feast: 
‘It was now quite dark, and the greater part of the com- 
munity retired to rest. Five hours or more elapsed in 
silence, and it was not till after midnight that the announce- 
ment was made that the feast was about to begin. The 
Paschal moon was still bright and high in the heavens. The 
whole male community was gathered round the mouth of 
the oven, and with reluctance allowed the intrusion of any 
stranger to a close inspection. It seemed as if the rigid 
exclusiveness of the ancient Paschal ordinance here came 
‘into play,—‘ A foreigner shall not eat thereof; no uncircum- 
cised person shall eat thereof.’ 


- *, 
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“*Suddenly the covering of the hole was torn off, and up 
rose in the still moonlit sky a vast column of smoke and 
steam. .. . Out of the pit were drayved, successively, the 
six sheep, on their long spits, black from the oven. The 
outlines of their heads, their ears, their legs, were still visi- 
ble—* his head with his legs, and with the inward parts 
thereof.” They were hoisted aloft and then thrown on 
large square brown mats, previously prepared for their 
reception, on which we were carefully prevented from tread- 
ing, as also from touching even the extremities of the spits. 
The bodies, thus wrapped in the mats, were hurried down 
to the trench where the sacrifice had taken place, and laid 
out upon them in a line between two files of the Samaritans. 
Those who had before been dressed in white robes still 
retained them, with the addition now of shoes on their feet 
and staves in their hands, and ropes round their waists,— 
“Thus shall ye eat it; with your loins girded, your shoes on 
your feet, your staff in your hand.” ‘The recitation of pray- 
ers or of the Pentateuch recommenced and continued till it 
suddenly terminated in their all sitting down on their 
haunches, after the Arab fashion at meals, and beginning to 
eat. This, too, is a deviation from the practice of only a 
few years since, when they retained the Mosaic ritual of 
standing whilst they ate. The actual feastewas conducted 
in rapid silence as of men in hunger, as no doubt most of 
them were, and so as soon to consume every portion of the 
blackened masses, which they tore away piecemeal with 
their fingers——‘ Ye shall eat it in haste.’ There was a 
general merriment, as of a hearty and welcome meal. In 
ten minutes all was gone but a few remnants. To the 
priests and to the women, who, all but two (probably his 
two wives), remained in their tents, separate morsels were 
carried round. The remnants were gathered into the mats 
and put on a wooden grate or hurdle over the hole where 
the water had been originally boiled; the fire was again lit, 
and a huge bonfire was kindled. By its blaze, and by can- 
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dles lighted for the purpose, the ground was searched in 
every direction, as for the consecrated particles of sacra- 
mental elements ; and these fragments of the flesh and bone 
were thrown upon the burning mass. ‘Ye shall let nothing 
remain until the morning; and that which remaineth until 
the morning ye shall burn with fire. ... The flames 
blazed up once more, and then gradually sank away... . 
By early morning the whole community had descended 
from the mountain and occupied their usual habitations in 
the town.” | 

The site of the Samaritan temple occupies the rocky 
knoll already mentioned, and is about 200 yards from the 
place of the Passover Sacrifice. Along the summit of this 
knoll lie scattered the ruins of the buildings which stood 
upon the mountain. The principal of these is a large rec- 
tangular enclosure, “facing the cardinal points.” Its length 
is 255 feet from north to south, and its width 240 feet from 
east to west. The walls are constructed of large hewn 
stones, are six feet in thickness, and in some places twelve 
feet in height. Square towers once stood at the corners, 
the remains of which can be seen. That at the northeast 
corner 1s now a Mohammedan wely, and its white dome, 
which can be seen for a great distance, constitutes the land- 
mark of Geriztm. It commands an extensive view of the 
plain of E]-Mukhna and the surrounding country. Near 
the centre of the enclosure is a ruined octagonal foundation, 
marking the site of the Church of the Virgin, which once 
stood on the mountain. On the north of the enclosure is 
a ruined building square in shape, about 100 by 150 feet in 
size, with massive walls and flanking towers, Dr. Robinson 
supposes it to have been with the large enclosure on the 
south, the fortress erected by Justinian for the defence of 
the Church of the Virgin. 

At the base of the western wall of the large enclosure is 
a line of ten large slabs, which some writers suppose to be 
separate stones placed there by hand, but which, according 
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. to others, are fragments of a single rocky platform separated 
by fissures. Under these the Samaritans believe le the 
twelve stones brought out of Jordan by the Israclites. 
These, they hold, will remain here until Eel-Muhdy, © the 
Guide” (the name by which they distinguish their expected 
Messiah), shall appear. 

A few yards to the south of the large enclosure is a 
smooth surface of the natural rock, somewhat oval in shape, 
and about forty-five feet in diameter. It slopes gently to- 
wards the west, at which end there is a cistern roughly hewn 
in the stone. This is the site of the Samaritan temple, and 
the rock marks the position of their Holy of Holies. In 
approaching it the Samaritans always remove their shoes, 
for it is holy ground to them, and towards this place they 
always turn in prayer. They claim that this was the scene 
of Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac, the place where Jacob wit- 
nessed the heavenly ladder and the ascending and descend- 
ing angels, and which he named Bethel, “ House of God.” 
Here also they assert that the Tabernacle and the Ark were 
placed, making this the true Shiloh. 

Dean Stanley accepts this mountain as the site not only 
of Abraham’s sacrifice but also of the interview between the 
patriarch and Melchizedek. With all his great learning 
and careful research, the Dean seems at fault here. Abra- 
ham was at Beersheba when he received the command of 
God for the great trial of his faith. Dean Stanley supposes 
the patriarch’s route lay up the maritime plain, and that on 
the third day they reached a point in the plain of Sharon 
from which they could see Mount Gerizim, and that the 
patriarch left the young men and the ass here, and set out 
with Isaac for the far distant mountain. Dr. Porter well 
says: “This theory would give them a journey of thirty 

_ geographical miles a day—as the crow flies—for the first 
two days; a distance which assuredly no ass could accom- 
plish ; and there would remain nearly twenty miles of moun- 
tain road up which Isaac toiled with the wood, and his father 
mthethe fire,” 
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From the site of the Samaritan temple, which lies on the 
eastern brow of the mountain, a magnificent view is obtained 
of the surrounding country. The plain of El-Mukhna lies 
immediately below on the west, stretching away in a waving 
expanse of green. On the east of the mountain is a smaller 
plain, which extends for some distance to the eastward, 
“bearing the same characteristics of fertility and beauty as 
the Mukhna itself?’ This is the plain of Salim, which name 
it takes from a little village on its northern side. It is 
properly a continuation of El-Mukhna, and is connected with 
it by a small wady which cuts the line of low hills separating 
the plains. The village of Salim Dr. Robinson supposes to 
occupy the site of the Shalim, a city of Shechem, to which 
Jacob went on his return from Mesopotamia. (Gen. xxxiii. 
18.) A section of the Jordan Valley and the long line of 
the mountains beyond Jordan are seen to the east. On the 
north is a mountainous region, with the peak of Hermon 
rising faintly above all. The plain of Sharon ts seen in part 
through the openings in the western hills, bounded at the 
extreme end by the Mediterranean. To the south, and all 
around indeed, lie the mountains of Ephraim, among which 
can be seen the rich mountain plains and fertile valleys which 
constitute the characteristic of this part of Palestine, and 
which are unknown in the territories of Judah and Benjamin. 
This was the inheritance of the powerful house of Joseph, 
“the crown of the head of him that was separate from his 
brethren,” 

Immediately opposite Gerizim, across the vale of Nabulis, 
rises the bold, rugged face of Mount Ebal, almost equal to 
Gerizim in height. Few take the trouble to ascend it after 
having ascended Gerizim, as there is no inducement to do 
so. The summit of the mountain, a broad, uneven plateau, 
partially cultivated, is reached by a winding goat-path, not 
very difficult, from the town, The summit contains a num- 
ber of circular enclosures, the use and history of which are 
unknown. ‘There are several cisterns for rain-water on the 
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mountain-top. The sides of the mountain contain many 
rock-hewn tombs and several wells. The northern and 
northeastern sides are cultivated, and are covered with fine 
vineyards, and fields of corn and olive groves. From the 
summit of Mount Ebal a large village is seen, situated on 
high ground and in the midst of extensive olive groves. 
This is Tulldzah, which Dr. Porter identifies with the ancient 
Tirzah, at one time one of the capitals of Samaria. (1 Kings 
my. 17; XV. 21; xvi. 8-24.) 

About five miles to the southeast of Nabulias, across the 
plain of El-Mukhna, is the village of Awertah, in which are 
the traditional tombs of Eleazar, the son, and Phinehas, the 
grandson of Aaron. These tombs are held in great vene- 
ration by Jew, Samaritan and Moslem, and may be the true 
resting-places of the High Priests, and the spot mentioned 
in Joshua (xxiv. 33) as the place where Eleazar was 
buried. 

From Nabulfis the road to Sebustieh winds down the 
valley of Shechem through rich orchards, olive groves and 
gardens, to a fountain covered by a Roman arch, about 
twenty minutes from Nabultis, and follows the stream which 
flows from this fountain for about three-quarters of an hour, 
when it turns to the right, and climbs up into the mountains 
once more. For about an hour it winds among the hills, 
affording frequent and extensive views of the broken and 
attractive country to the westward, which descends rapidly 
to the plain of Sharon. A number of villages are seen. 
Very few are in the valleys, but lie upon the slopes or sum- 
mits of the hills. Each is provided with some species of 
rude fortification for its defence. At last from the summit 
of a ridge which the road crosses, one sees across the valley 
below, on the side of a broad hill standing to itself, the 
modern village of Sebustieh, which occupies the site of the 
ancient Samaria, the proud capital of the kingdom of Israel. 
The road winds down a long descent, amid groves of olive 
trees, and ascends the hill of Samaria by a steep path bor- 
bered with ruins. | 
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The hill of Samaria rises from about the centre of a flat 
basin or plain, about five miles in diameter. It is about 300 
feet in height, and is an oval in shape. The summit is flat, 
and comprises a long plateau. About 100 feet below the 
summit, the hill is girdled by a sort of natural terrace or 
belt of level land, from which the sides slope more gradually 
to the plain below. The summit rises somewhat abruptly 
from this belt. The sides of the hill are now laid off in ter- 
races and are cultivated. The stones of the ancient city form 
a great part of the sustaining wall of these terraces. The 
southern side is a large olive grove, which spreads out into 
the valley below. The other sides of the hill are dotted here 
and there with the same trees. The valley from which the 
hill rises is enclosed with a circle of mountains, broken only 
on the western side by a narrow wady which flows off to the 
plain of Sharon, and drains the area. Along the mountain 
sides are numerous villages, lying amidst their olive groves 
and corn-fields. The view from the hill embraces a land- 
scape second only to that of Shechem. 

The present village consists of about sixty substantially 
built houses, constructed for the most part out of ancient 
materials. It stands upon the broad terrace about half way 
up the eastern side.of the hill. Many of the houses have 
fragments of the splendid edifices of the ancient city built 
into their walls, which gives to them rather a singular ap- 
pearance to the western traveller. The population numbers 
about 400, all Mohammedans. 

The principal object in the village is the ruined Church 
of St. John, now a mosque. It is situated on the brow of 
the hill east of the village, and is one of the most picturesque 
ruins in Palestine. The inhabitants are often grossly inso- 
lent to travellers unaccompanied by an escort strong enough 
to protect them, and throw every obstacle in the way of 
their examination of the ruin, often refusing point blank to 
allow them to enter it. Parties from Nabulis generally 
take with them a horseman provided by the Pasha of Nab- 
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ulfis, to whom the inhabitants dare not refuse to open the 
mosque, and a few piastres given as bakhshish will quiet 
any scruples of conscience on the part of the keeper. 

The entrance is on the west through a low door. The 
walls remain to a considerable height, and the eastern end 
is almost perfect, but the roof is gone. The eastern end is 
almost entirely taken up with the semicircular niche for the 
high altar, which is richly ornamented. The arches of the 
windows are round, but those of the chancel are pointed, as 
are those which remain in the body of the church. In a 
modern wall in the interior of the church several white 
marble slabs are set, on which are carved several crosses of 
_the Order of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalen. They 
are now much mutilated. The building as it now stands 
appears to have been erected about the time of the Cru- 
sades. 

Under the church is a vault, reached by a descent of 
twenty-two steps, and constructed, says Captain Wilson, who 
examined it, of masonry older than the church. The tradi- 
tion now current among the Christians of Palestine makes 
this vault the prison and sepulchre of John the Baptist, who 
was beheaded here according to the legend. Josephus 
states that John was put to death in the castle of Machzerus, 
on the eastern side of the Dead Sea, and Eusebius states 
this as the current belief in his day. In the time of Jerome, 
however, the tradition which makes Sebaste the scene of the 
Baptist’s burial arose; and three centuries afterwards it 
began to be regarded as the scene of his imprisonment, and 
martyrdom also. 

The church is the only ruin of importance in the village. 
The materials of the ancient city have been partly used for 
the construction of the present town, and the rest nave been 
collected from their original positions, and thrown into heaps 
or built up in the terraces along the hill-sides, in order that 
the ground thus cleared may be cultivated. Many large 
stones have also been rolled down into the valley below. 
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The top of the hill comprises an open area, on which only 
fifteen of the noble columns which surrounded it remain 
standing. ‘Two others lie fallen upon the ground, and the 
capitals of those which remain standing are gone, The 
view from the summit is very fine, and extends as far west- 
ward as the Plain of Sharon and the Mediterranean. ‘The 
surrounding mountains rise up picturesquely, and the country 
around is inviting, well cultivated, and very fertile. If the 
site 1s less beautiful than that of Shechem, it is infinitely 
more suited to the purposes of an Eastern capital in ancient 
times. It is naturally a strong position, and the kings of 
Samaria made it the chief fortress of their realm. 

Besides the columns on the summit of the hill there are 
sixteen on the northeastern side, standing in a little nook, 
and arranged in the form of a quadrangle, “196 paces in 
length, from east to west, by 64 in breadth. They are three 
paces asunder from centre to centre; and there must have 
been about 170 columns when the structure was com- 
plete.” 

The great colonnade commences at the western base of 
the summit of the hill, upon the level belt already mentioned, 
and runs eastward in a straight line for about 1000 feet, and 
then turns to the left, and follows the sweep of the hill, and 
extended when complete as far as the present village. “In 
the western section sixty of the columns are standing, all 
decapitated, and deeply sunk in the soil. Twenty more are 
counted at irregular intervals eastward, and many others 
are lying among the terraces and olive trees. There were 
two ranges, fifty feet apart, extending, so far as can be now 
ascertained, about 3000 feet. “The shafts measure sixteen 
feet in height by two in diameter, tapering slightly to the 
top. The order was apparently Corinthian.” When per- 
fect this must have. been a superb colonnade, and was evi- 
dently the principal street of the ancient city. The hill is 
covered with rubbish to an extent sufficient to show that the 
city which once stood upon it was of considerable size and 
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more than ordinary splendor; and yet, looking around upon 
the piles of hewn stones that lie scattered among the corn- 
fields, and at the broken columns which rise up among the 
olive trees, one can hardly realize that a great city once 
stood here. Fearfully has the curse pronounced by the 
prophet of God been fulfilled: “I will make Samaria as an 
heap of the field, and as plantings of a vineyard; and I will 
pour down the stones thereof into the valley, and I will dis- 
cover the foundations thereof.” (Micah 1. 6.) 

About B. c. 929, Omri, the sixth king, and founder of the 
third dynasty, came to the throne of Israel. The capital of 
the kingdom was then located at Tirzah, where Omri 
reigned six years. ‘Tirzah having been proven to be inde- 
fensible in a siege, and the palace having been burned by 
Zimri, Omri determined to remove the seat of government 
to a stronger position. “He bought the hill of Samaria of 
Shemer for two talents of silver, and built on the hill, and 
called the name of the city which he built, after the name of 
Shemer, owner of the hill, Samaria.” (1 Kings xvi. 23, 24.) 
This city he made the capital of the kingdom, and it con- 
tinued to enjoy this dignity until the final destruction of the 
Israelitish monarchy. It was founded about B. c. 923, and 
became the scene of some of the most interesting events 
recorded in the Old Testament. 

Upon the death of Omri, he was succeeded by his son 
Ahab, who married the notorious Jezebel, the daughter of the 
king of Sidon. This marriage was signalized by the intro- 
duction into Samaria of the worship of Baal, the chief deity 
of Jezebel’s nation, and Ahab built a temple for him in 
Samaria, probably upon the summit of the hill. (1 Kings 
Xvi. 31, 32.) Many of the events of Ahab’s reign occurred 
during the residence of the court at Jezreel, which seems to 
have been a royal pleasure residence, a sort of Israelitish 
Versailles. During this reign, however, Samaria was be- 
sieyed by Benhadad, kine of Damascus, with an immense 
army. He threatened the city with the direst vengeance ; 
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but was miraculously defeated by a mere handful of Israel- 
ites. (1 Kings xx.) It was to this city that Elisha led the 
Syrian army that had been sent to Dothan to seize him, 
after it had been miraculously smitten with blindness. 
When he had led them into the city of Samaria their eyes 
were suddenly opened, and they beheld themselves in the 
midst of their enemies, and helpless. “ My father,” asked 
the king of Israel, “shall I smite them?” “Thou shalt not 
smite them,” replied the prophet indignantly: “wouldest 
thou smite those whom thou hast taken captive with thy 
swordand with thy bow? Set bread and water before them, 
that they may cat and drink, and go to their master.’ e 
Kings vi. 12-22.) And when he had refreshed them, he 
sent them away. 

Soon after this Benhadad again besieged Samaria, and 
maintained a blockade of the city for three years. A griev- 
ous famine set in, and the sufferings of the people were 
fearful. Reduced to starvation, two inhuman women agreed 
to kill and eat their own children in succession. One of 
them, after eating the child of the other, refused to sacrifice 
her own, and hid it, and the mother of the murdered child 
appealed to the king of Israel, Jehoram, the son of Ahab, to 
compel the other woman to fulfil her agreement. Jehoram, 
horror-stricken, and driven to despair by the rigor of the 
siege, declared that Elisha, whom he seems to have re- 
garded as responsible for the disasters that had fallen upon 
the city, should be put to death at once. Elisha, undismayed 
by this threat, sat calmly in his house, and predicted that the 
long famine should cease the next day, and be succeeded by 
an abundance of provisions. This prophecy seems to have 
turned Jehoram from his wicked purpose. It was fulfilled 
that night by the sudden and remarkable panic-flight of the 
Syrian army, who left all their camp and its supplies behind 
them. One of the principal nobles of the king who had 
sneered at the prophecy of Elisha, and had been warned by 
the prophet of his own fate, was placed by the king in charge 
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of the gate upon the announcement of the flight of the 
Syrians by the four lepers who had visited their deserted 
camp. The hungry crowd of citizens dashed him aside, and 
trampled him to death as they rushed out of the gate to 
secure the food left in the camp. (2 Kings vi., vii.) 

In zB. c. 726 Sargon, king of Assyria, took Samaria after a 
siege of three years. The siege had been begun by Shal- 
maneser, his predecessor. The city was destroyed, and its in- 
habitants carried into captivity. The new colonists sent into 
the country by Esar-haddon, the grandson of Sargon, appear 
to have made Samaria their chief city, though Shechem sub- 
sequently became the centre of their religious worship. 
. Samaria was given by Augustus Czesar to Herod the Great, 
who rebuilt and enlarged it, and adorned it with arches and 
noble edifices, and named it Sebaste, in honor of Augustus. 
He peopled it with a colony of six thousand persons, many 
of whom were veteran soldiers, and the rest inhabitants of 
the surrounding country. In the centre of the city “he 
left a sacred place of a furlong and a half, splendidly deco- 
rated ; and here he erected a temple in honor of Augustus, 
which was celebrated for its magnitude and beauty. The 
whole city was greatly ornamented, and became a strong 
fortress.” 

This was the city that stood here in the days of Christ, 
and in which St. Philip “preached Christ,” and established 
a church. Among the dwellers in Samaria was a man 
named Simon, a sorcerer, who had made quite a famous 
name in the city by the practice of his juggler’s tricks. He 
professed conversion upon hearing Philip, and was baptized, 
together with his family. His real motive was afterwards 
manifested when he endeavored to purchase of Peter and 
John for money the power of the Holy Ghost and the 
authority to impart the same to others. The Apostles 
sternly denounced his offer, and solemnly excommunicated 
him as one who had “neither part nor lot” in the cause of 
Christ. (Acts viii, 1--24.) After the establishment of Christi- 
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anity in the empire, Sebaste became the seat of a bishop. 
It declined rapidly, however, and was almost in ruins by the 
period of the Mohammedan Conquest. It revived during 
the Crusades, and was made the seat of a Latin bishop. — It 
seems that the church referred to above was founded about 
this time by the Knights of St. John, over the reputed grave 
of their patron saint. Upon the fall of the Latin kingdom 
the city went rapidly to ruin, and for centuries has been 
near about what itis now. ‘Truly its “glorious beauty was 
as a fading flower.” (Isaiah xxviii. 1.) 

There is a road from Sebustich to Tirzah, now called Tul- 
lazah, the ancient pleasure-residcnce, or semi-capital of the 
early kings of Israel. It is a large, thriving modern village, 
about two and a half hours east of Samaria, and two hours 
north of Nabultis. It is beautifully situated in the midst of 
olive groves and corn-fields, and the surrounding country is 
attractive and fertile. Solomon celebrates its beauty in his 
Song (vi.4.) Tirzah was a royal city, the seat of a Canaan- 
itish king, before the conquest by Joshua. (Josh. xii. 24.) 

Two hours northeast of Tullazah is Tabds, the modern 
successor of the ancient Thebez, a large village, with fine 
olive groves and pastures, and standing on the side of a fer- 
tile valley. Itis noted as the place at which Gideon's brutal 
son, Abimelech, met his death at the hands of a woman, 
while prosecuting the siege of the town. (Judg. ix. 50-55.) 
From this place there is a road to the Jordan, which crosses 
the river at Succoth, now called Sakit, the place where 
Jacob crossed over on his return from Padan-aram. (Gen, 
XXXill. 17.) Few modern travellers undertake this digres- 
sion from the main road, as it requires two extra days to 
accomplish the additional journey, and offers very little of 
interest compared with the country through which the road 
to the north lies. _ 

The road strikes northward from Samaria, over the high 
ridge on the northern side of the valley, and through an 
uninteresting region to Burka, about forty minutes from 
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Sebustieh, and thence to the village of Jeb’a, an hour and a 
quarter farther on. Between Burka and Jeb’a, the road 
crosses the summit of a high ridge, from which a magnifi- 
cent view is obtained of some of the upland plains which 
characterize this region. Jeb’a is a large village, lying on 
the side of a picturesque hill, and overlooking a fine valley. 
Olive and fig orchards lie thickly around it. The direct 
road from Nabultis, shorter than that by way of Samaria, 
comes in through a wady on the eastern side of the town. 
The houses are solidly built of stone, and above the village 
rises a massive tower gray with age, which gives to it a 
venerable appearance. 

From Jeb’a the road passes into a narrow and tortuous 
wady, and in about half an hour sweeps out from it into a 
wide basin or plain about three or four miles in diam- 
eter, known as Merj el-Ghiriik, “The Drowning Meadow.” 
There is no outlet for the waters of this basin, which in 
winter form a considerable lake here, and even in summer 
the ground is wet and marshy. On the western side of the 
basin stands the fortress of Sani, situated upon the summit 
of a small conical hill. It is now little more than a mass of 
ruins, having been captured and destroyed in 1830 by Ab- 
dullah Pasha, in consequence of the rebellion of the chief of 
Sandr against him. The castle withstood a siege of four 
months, but was finally breached, carried by assault, and 
laid in ruins. The lords of Sanair previous to this had 
earned a bad reputation by the high-handed tyranny they 
exercised over the surrounding country, which they plun- 
dered whenever and wherever it suited them. The members 
of the family have now came back and settled among the 
ruins, and are quietly rebuilding the old fortress little by 
little. 

From the meadow, which the road crosses on the western 
side, the traveller ascends to the summit of the ridge which 
lies beyond it, and from which a magnificent view is ob- 
tained. At the foot of the ridge is a valley, on the southern 
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side of which lies the village of Kubatiyeh. The valley 
opens to the right and left in rich plains enclosed by dark 
hills and dotted thickly with olive trees. Beyond these 
plains is a lower ridge, across which can be seen the great 
plain of Iesdraclon stretching away to the Galilee hills on 
its northern border, The region between the ridge on 
which the traveller stands, and the great plain beyond, is 
the frontier of the territory of the house of Joseph, and also 
of the provinee of Samaria, and was the heritage of Manas- 
sch. The long winding passes that lead down into the plain 
of Esdraelon can be distinctly seen. These were the scenes 
of frequent conflicts in the ancient days, and the task of 
defending them against an enemy from the plain often 
called forth the best energies of “the ten thousands of 
I¢phraim and the thousands of Manasseh.” This was the 
country of Gideon, and the passes leading into the plain the 
scenes of his immortal deeds of heroism. 

From the ridge the traveller can see a small hill rising 
from the southern side of the plain which opens to the west 
of the valley in which Kubatiyeh is situated, and about two 
miles from the village. This is Dothan or Dothain, “the 
two wells,” which has retained its name unchanged for more 
than thirty-six centuries. It was the scene of the sale of 
Joseph by his brethren. The sons of Jacob had led their 
flocks to the fertile plain, from their father’s field at Shechem, 
where they had doubtless exhausted the pasturage. Joseph 
followed them. They recognized him at a distance, and de- 
termined to kill him. This decision gave way to a resolve to 
cast him into a pit, perhaps one of the empty cisterns which 
are common in this region, and from which Reuben secretly 
resolved to deliver him. Upon Joseph’s arrival, he was 
seized, and cast into the pit, and his brethren having thus 
disposed of the “dreamer,’ sat down to their midday 
meal. As they ate, they saw a caravan of Midianite mer- 
chants approaching by the great road which lay then, as it 
does at present, across this plain, going down to Egypt. 
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To these they sold Joseph for twenty piéces of silver. 
(Gen. xxxvil.) 

Fight centuries later, Elisha was dwelling at Dothan, 
when the king of Syria, furious at the aid which the prophet 
had continually given the king of Israel, sent a strong body 
of troops to seize him. The Syrian troops were discovered 
early in the morning completely enveloping the village, and 
cutting off all means of escape. The servant of Elisha 
rushed into the presence of the prophet with the despairing 
exclamation, “Alas, my master! what shall we do?” Elisha 
answered him calmly: “Fear not; for they that be with us are 
more than they that be with them.” “And Elisha prayed, 
and said, Lord, I pray thee, open his eyes that he may see. 
And the Lord opened the eyes of the young man; and he 
saw: and behold, the mountain was full of horses and char- 
iots of fire round about Elisha.” At the prayer of ‘the 
prophet the Syrian host was smitten with blindness, and 
Elisha led them to Samaria, where he fed and sent them 
back to their sovereign. (2 Kings vi. 8-23.) 

The village of Kubatiyeh is soon reached. It is pleas- 
antly situated, but the inhabitants bear a bad name. They 
are said to be inveterate brigands, never missing an oppor- 
tunity to attack and plunder solitary travellers, and small 
and unarmed parties. The road strikes northeast from the 
village, and crosses a stony but cultivated plateau, and de- 
scends into a wady whose sides are cultivated in terraces, 
and through which it winds until Jenin is reached, an hour 
and a half after leaving Kubatiyeh. Jenin is the usual 
camping-place for the night, Nazareth being but a day’s 
ride distant from it. 
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bs {ENIN, the modern successor of the ancient En-gan- 
nim, is situated in the wady of the same name, at the 
$2 point where it opens into the plain of Esdraelon. On 
aes either side of the town are gentle hills, and the eleva- 
tion being a few hundred feet above the surface of Esdraelon, 
the town commands a fine view of the great plain. The 
town is surrounded with gardens of fruit trees which are 
enclosed with hedges of prickly pear, and amidst these grow 
a few palm trees. The houses are of stone, and are toler- 
ably well built. The population numbers about 2000 souls, 
including three or four families of Greek Christians. The 
place takes its name, En-gannim, or Jenin, “ Fountain of 
the Gardens,” from a fine spring which gushes out from the 
hills back of the. town. About forty years ago Husein 
’Abd-el-Hady, Mudir of Acre, or ’Akka, constructed a 
covered aqueduct from the spring to the centre of the town, 
where he built.a stone reservoir to receive the water, so 
al) 
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that the inhabitants now have an unfailing supply in their 
very midst. En-gannim is mentioned in Joshua (xix. 21; 
xxi. 29) as one of the Levitical cities. Josephus callgum 
Ginza. It is familiar to most travellers, as it lies in the 
pass by which nearly all now enter the plain of Esdraelon. 
The general characteristics of the plain of Esdraelon have 
already been described tn a preceding chapter. From 
the heights of Jenin the plain spreads out before the eye, a 
vast surface of green in spring. From a little hill on the 
west of the town the western portion of the plain can be 
seen to the base of Carmel. About two hours distant from 
Jenin, northwest and in sight of it, rises a low mound, or 
tell, lying a little back from the plain. On the southeast 
side of this hill lies the little village of Ta’annuk, which Dr. 
Robinson identifies with the ancient Taanach, a royal city 
of the Canaanites (Josh. xt. 21), and which is mentioned in 
Deborah’s song. (Judg. v. 19.) About an hour and a quarter 
to the northwest of Ta’annuk, on the slope of the hills which 
form the southwestern border of the plain, are the ruins of 
Lejjtin, the ancient Megiddo, once a royal city of the Canaan- 
ites, and assigned to Manasseh at the Conquest. (Josh. 
xii. 21.) Lejjfin cannot be seen from Jenin, but the plain 
which extends from it to Ta’annuk can be faintly discerned, 
This plain is traversed by a deep glen running northward 
to join the Kishon, and in which flow “the waters of 
Megiddo.” The plain is the scene of the great victory 
of Deborah and Barak over the forces of Sisera, which oc- 
curred “in Tannach by the waters of Megiddo.” (Judg. v. 19.) 
Jabin, king of Hazor, which city lay near Lake Merom, 
was the most powerful of the Canaanitish kings of Northern 
Palestine, and grievously oppressed the children of Israel. 
He was the successor and namesake of the monarch who 
had organized the confederation of the north against Joshua, 
and at length gathering all his forces he placed them in 
command of Sisera, his ablest general, and sent them against 
the Israelites, whom he resolved to crush in a single cam- 
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paign, encouraged no doubt by the cringing way in which 
the northern tribes had submitted to his oppression. His 
forces reached the plain of Esdraclon without resistance. 
The Israelites appear to have rallied in the mountains of 
Naphtali, and to have followed Sisera into the plain, where 
it was evident the decisive engagement must occur. The 
tribes of Zebulun, Naphtali, and Issachar rallied to the 
standard of Deborah and Barak, and were joined, probably 
upon their arrival in the plain, by the forces of Ephraim 
and Manasseh, and Benjamin. Neither of the Trans-Jardanic 
tribes, nor Asher, nor Dan, sent any assistance to their 
brethren. Nor did Judah or Simeon take any part in the 
contest. Only one army took position in the open plain, 
that of Sisera, whose great strength lay in his goo iron war- 
chariots, which could be used only ina level country. He 
therefore took position in the plain between Lejjiin (Me- 
giddo) and Ta’annuk (Taanach). The Israelitish army, 
inferior in strength to the host of Sisera, occupied the slopes 
and summit of Mount Tabor, on the opposite side of the 
plain. 

At a signal from Deborah the Prophetess, the little army 
of Israel, under the immediate command of Barak, moved 
down from its position on Mount Tabor, and advanced 
rapidly across the plain to attack the Canaanites. At the 
moment of the onset, according to Josephus, and as is 1m- 
plied in the Song of Deborah, a fearful storm of sleet and 
hail burst from the east over the field. The Israelites, ad- 
vancing from the same direction, had their backs to the 
storm, but it burst full in the faces of the Canaanites, who 
Were moving rapidly to meet Barak. They were utterly 
demoralized by it, and could offer but a feeble resistance to 
the assault of the Israelites when it came. “The stars in 
their courses fought against Sisera.’ The furious storm 
swelled the torrent of the Kishon (which is liable to such 
sudden overflows) to such an extent that it burst its banks 
and spread over the surrounding plain. The chariots and 
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horses became entangled in the rising waters, and were 
unable to advance, and “the river Kishon swept them away,” 
and they were miserably destroyed. Panic-stricken by the 
combined attack of the Powers of Heaven and the host of 
Israel, the Canaanites were speedily routed. Sisera, seeing 
that all was lost, and finding it impossible to drive his 
chariot through the muddy soil, fled away on foot to the 
northern hills, from which he hoped to regain his own country. 
Amid these-hills, ‘in the upland basin of Kedesh,” a tribe 
of the Bedawin Kenites had pitched their tents. In one of 
these, the tent of “ Heber, the Kenite,” Sisera was concealed 
by Jael, Heber’s wife, and here, worn out by the fatigues of 
the day, he fell asleep, trusting to the sacred laws of hospi- 
tality of the Bedawin as his protection. But his tyranny in 
the day of his power had doubtless been so grinding that 
Jael regarded him as an enemy of the whole human race. 
The immunity which another would have enjoyed was de- 
nied to him, and Jael stole upon him in his sleep, and drove 
a tent-pin through his head with a wooden mallet, such as 
is still used for driving these pegs in the ground. “At her 
feet he bowed, he fell, he lay down; at her feet he bowed, 
he fell; where he bowed, there he fell down dead.” When 
Barak following in hot pursuit, reached the spot, Jael showed 
him the Canaanitish leader dead in her tent, “and the nail 
was in his temples.” (Judg. tv., v.) 

From Jenin the road leads directly across the plain, a 
little to the northeast, to the western end of Mount Gilboa, 
which is in sight during the whole ride. High up on its 
western point is the village, formerly the fortress of Wezar. 
Many villazes can be seen on the hill-sides to the right 
and left of the road, but not a human habitation is to be 
found upon the plain. Fora native to build a house in the 
open country would be to place himself at the mercy of the 
Bedawin, who do not neglect the humblest in their exactions. 
In an hour and a quarter after leaving Jenin, the edge of 
Mount Gilboa is reached, and in another hour the traveller 
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arrives at Zer'in, situated on the crest of a low spur which 
projects from Mount Gilboa into the plain. 

The site of the village is not elevated very much above 
the plain, but from it one may look across the entire ex- 
panse of I¢sdraelon to the westward. On the north side of 
the village, however, the descent is more abrupt and greater. 
The central arm of the plain, the Valley of Jezrecl, begins 
here, 100 feet below the village, and extends eastward to 
the Jordan. The hills around Nazareth bound the view on 
the northwest, and the mountains of Samaria shut it in on 
the south. On the north is the bare ridge of Duhy, or 


ZER IN—ANCIENT JEZREEL. 


Little Hermon, which hides Mount Tabor from view. To 
the eastward the valley of Jezreel flows down to the Jordan, 
a line of green, broken far down its course by a conical hill, 
on which once stood the citadel of Bethshean or Scythopolis, 
and its mouth crossed by the dark line of the mountains of 
Gilead, beyond Jordan. 

Zer'in is a wretched village of about twenty houses, all in 
a state of dilapidation. The population is small, and very 
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poor. The only building of importance is a 1arge square 
tower, which is used as an inn. On the south side of the 
village are several sarcophagi with sculptured ornaments. 
Heaps of rubbish lie around the village, marking the extent 
of the ancient city. In the midst of these there are about 
300 subterranean chambers used for storing grain to pro- 
tect it from the Bedawin. 

This miserable village occupies the site of ancient Jezreel, 
the royal residence of the House of Ahab. Here Ahab 
built the palace which was his favorite place of abode, and 
upon it he lavished all the taste and splendor at his com- 
mand, From Jezreel Elijah was driven by the cruelty of 
the infamous Jezebel, and from here the king set out to 
meet Elijah the Tishbite at the close of the long drought 
that had followed the Prophet's prayer; and it was to Jez- 
reel that he returned in such hot haste to avoid being caught 
on the plain by the long-wished-for rain. (1 Kings xviii.) 

Ahab’s regal lust of improving his beautiful domain at 
length led him into one of the chief sins of his life. Just 
below the palace grounds, perhaps in the plain at the foot 
of the mountain, lay the vineyard of Naboth, the possession 
of which was necessary to the execution of his designs, 
Naboth, however, refused to part with his field. He had 
inherited it from his fathers, and, like a true Israelite, pre- 
ferred to retain it. In vain the king offered him its full 
price in money, or a better vineyard. Naboth clung to his 
patrimony, and Ahab, thus checked in his scheme, fretted 
himself sick and took to his bed, and refused to eat. Jezebel 
now came to his aid, and reproaching him, in whose hands 
was absolute power, for his scruples in respecting so insig- 
nificant a thing as a subject's right to his property, promised 
that she would secure the vineyard for him. The wicked 
queen had Naboth arrested upon a charge of blasphemy, 
and caused his conviction by suborned testimony. Naboth 
was taken out of the city and stoned to death, in accordance 
with the Mosaic law which awarded this punishment to the 
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terrible crime laid to his charge. Jezebel then summoned 
Ahab to go down and take possession of Naboth’'s field, as 
there was now no obstacle in his way to its acquisition, As 
the king entered the field he was met by E-lyjah the prophet, 
whom God had sent there to announce the punishment of 
the crime. ‘The king, conscience-stricken at the sight of the 
stern prophet, cried out in alarm, “ Hast thou found me, O 
mine enemy?” “I have found thee,” was Eliyah’s terrible 
answer ; “because thou hast sold thyself to work evil in the 
sight of the Lord. Behold, I will bring evil upon thee, and 
will take away thy posterity, and . . . will make thine house 
like the house of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, and like the 
house of Baasha the son of Ahijah, for the provocation 
wherewith thou hast provoked me to anger, and made 
Israel to sin. And of Jezebel also spake the Lord, saying, 
The dogs shall eat Jezebel by the wall of Jezreel. Him that 
dieth of Ahab in the city the dogs shall eat; and him that 
dieth in the field shall the fowls of the air eat.” Ahab, 
thoroughly alarmed, humbled himself before God, and the 
full execution of the sentence was postponed until after his 
death. (1 Kings xxi.) At Ahab’s death, which occurred in 
the battle of Ramoth-gilead (about B. c. 897), his body was 
taken to Samaria for burial, and there occurred a part of the 
fulfilment of Elijah’s prophecy. As his chariot, which was 
full of his gore, was being washed at the pool of Samaria, 
“the dogs licked up his blood.” (1 Kings xxii. 38.) 

About B. c. 885, probably during the confusion caused in 
Syria by the murder of Benhadad, and usurpation of his 
throne by Hazael, Jehoram, king of Israel, and son of Ahab, 
with Ahaziah, king of Judah, for his ally, took possession of 
Ramoth-gilead, the scene of Ahab’s death. About the same 
time Jehoram was wounded in a battle with the Syrians, 
and returned to Jezreel to be healed. Ahaziah shortly after 
went to Jezreel to visit him. During the absence of the 
two kings from the camp, Elisha sent one of the sons of the 


prophets to the army to anoint Jehu, one of the generals of 
58 
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Ahab, to be king of Israel, according to the word of the 
Lord to Elyah. The prophet called Jehu apart from the 
commanders of the forces, anointed him, and fled. Jehu 
went back to his comrades, and told them what had occurred, 
affecting to treat it as the freak of a madman; but they took 
it more seriously, and at once proclaimed him king. Jehu 
took precautions to prevent the news from reaching Jeho- 
ram, and mounted his chariot, and set out for Jezreel, ac- 
companied by a party of his most devoted adherents. The 
sentinel at Jezreel saw the rapid advance of the party up 
the green valley,and Jehoram sent out a horseman to ascer- 
tain the cause of their sudden approach. The messenger 
reached Jehu, and demanded, “Is it peace?” “What lait 
thou to do with peace? turn thee behind me,” was Jehu’s 
stern answer. A second messenger was sent by the king, 
and in like manner was forced to join Jehu’s party. By 
this time they were near enough to the city for the sentinel 
to recognize Jehu by his furious driving, “the sign of his 
impetuous character.” King Jehoram now sprang into his 
chariot, and advanced to meet Jehu, accompanied by Aha- 
ziah, king of Judah, eager to ascertain the cause of his 
arrival in such hot haste from the army. ‘They met at Na- 
both’s vineyard—a fatal spot for the son of Ahab—and Je- 
horam asked as his messengers had done, “Is it peace?” 
The answer of Jehu opened his eyes, but it was too late. 
“What peace so long as the whoredoms of thy mother 
Jezebel and her witchcrafts are so many ?” was Jehu’s fierce 
reply. “There is treachery, O Ahaziah,” shouted Jehoram, 
as he turned and fled. His doom was upon him, however ; 
an arrow from Jehu’s bow pierced him through and through, 
and he fell dead in his chariot. Then Jehu reminded Bidkar 
of Elijah’s prophecy on this very spot, and ordered Jeho- 
ram’s body to be thrown into the field of the murdered Na- 
both to be eaten by the dogs, while he hastened on to the 
city. Jezebel, whose spirit had not quailed before Elijah, 
rose like a wounded lioness before Jehu, and as he ap- 
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proached Jezreel, appeared at her palace window on the 
city wall, arrayed in her royal head-dress, and with her eyes 
painted, and greeted him with the taunt, “Had Zimri peace 
who slew his lord?” It was evident, however, that Jehu’s 
star was in the ascendant, and at his command three eunuchs 
who stood by seized the queen and hurled her over the 
wall. She fell before the chariot of the avenger, and her 
blood splashed against the wall and upon the horses. Jehu 
drove over her body and entered the city. Later in the 
day, remembering that Jezebel was a king’s daughter, with 
all her crimes, he ordered decent burial to be given her. 
“And they went to bury her; but they found no more of her 
than the skull,and the feet, and the palms of her hands. 
Wherefore they came again and told him. And he said, 
This is the word of the Lord, which He spake by his servant, 
Elijah the Tishbite, saying, In the portion of Jezreel shall 
dogs eat the flesh of Jezebel: and the carcass of Jezebel 
shall be as dung upon the face of the field in the portion of 
Jezreel; so that they shall not say, This is Jezebel.” (2 
Kings ix.) All the house of Ahab were murdered by the 
relentless Jehu or by his orders. After their death Jehu 
went to reside at Samaria, and Jezreel seems to have de- 
clined. In the early part of the Christian era it was a large 
village, and its name had been changed to the Greek form 
Fsdraela. After the Mohammedan conquest, it was 
changed to Zer’in. 

From the village the direct road to Nazareth can be seen 
running across the plain to the northwest. It passes a 
small hill about three miles from Zer’in, and in full view, 
called el-Faileh, “the Bean.” The summit of the hill is 
crowned with a mass of ruins, which were once a strong 
fortress, surrounded by a moat. Other ruins lie below the 
hill. Here stood the castle of Faba, which was held by 
the Knights Hospitallers and the Templars during the Cru- 
sades. At the close of the last century the plain between 
the hill and Nazareth was the scene of a severe battle be- 
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tween the French and Arabs. Napoleon was engaged in 
the siege of ’Akka (or St. Jean d’Acre, as it was then called 
by the Europeans), and an army composed of more than 
25,000 men, over 12,000 of whom were the splendid cavalry 
of the East, under command of the Pasha of Damascus, was 
advancing to the relief of the beleaguered city. Napoleon 
at once detached Kleber’s division towards the Jordan to 
meet this force, and prevent it from reaching the coast. On 
the 4th of April, 1799, the Mohammedan army crossed the 
Jordan, and moved across the plain of Esdraelon. “Junot, 
with Kleber’s advanced guard, 500 strong at most, fell in 
with the Turkish advanced guards on the Nazareth road on 
the 8th of April. Instead of retreating, he boldly faced the 
enemy, and formed into a square, covered the field of battle 
with slain, and took five pair of colors. But, being obliged 
to give way to numbers, he fell back upon Kleber’s division. 
The latter was advancing, and hastening its march to rejoin 
Junot. Bonaparte, apprised of the enemy’s force, proceeded 
with Bon’s division to support Kleber, and to fight a de- 
cisive battle. . . . Kleber had debouched with his division 
in the plains that extend at the foot of Mount Tabor, not 
far from the village of Faleh. He had conceived the idea 
of surprising the Turkish camp in the night, but had arrived 
too late to carry it into execution. In the morning of April 
16th he found the whole Turkish army in order of battle. 
Fifteen thousand foot occupied the village of Faileh; and 
more than 12,000 horse were drawn up in the plain. Kleber 
had scarcely 3000 infantry in square. The whole of the 
enemy’s cavalry set itself in motion, and rushed upon our 
squares. Never had the French yet seen so many horse, 
curvetting, charging, and prancing about in all directions. 
They preserved their accustomed coolness, and receiving 
them at the muzzle of their pieces with a tremendous fire, 
prostrated a considerable number of them at every charge. 
They had soon formed around themselves a rampart of 
men and horses, and screened by this horrible abattis, they 
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were enabled to resist for six successive hours the utmost 
fury of their adversaries. At this moment Bonaparte de- 
bouched from Mount Tabor with Bon’s division. He saw 
the plain covered with fire and smoke, and Kleber's brave 
division defending itself under the shelter of a line of car- 
casses. He immediately formed the division which he had 
brought with him into two squares. ‘These two squares ad- 
vanced in such a manner as to form an equilateral triangle 
with Kleber’s division, and thus to enclose the enemy be- 
tween them. ‘They marched on in silence, and without 
giving any sign of their approach till within a certain distance. 
Bonaparte then ordered a cannon to be suddenly fired, and 
immediately made his appearance on the field of battle. A 
tremendous fire, discharged instantaneously from the three 
points of this triangle, assailed the Mamelukes who were in 
the midst, drove them in confusion upon one another, and 
made them flee in disorder in all directions. Kleber’s divi- 
sion, fired with fresh ardor at this sight, rushed upon the 
village of Faleh, stormed it at the point of the bayonet, and 
made a great carnage among the enemy. Ina moment the 
whole multitude was gone, and the plain was left covered 
with the dead. . . . Six thousand French had destroyed 
that army which the inhabitants had said to be innumerable 
as the stars of heaven and the sands of the sea.” * 

Half an hour from Zer’in down the valley of Jezreel, and 
at the northern base of Mount Gilboa, a large fountain, 
called ’Ain Jalid, gushes out from a sort of cavern in the 
Jowest part of the mountain, and forms a pool about forty 
or fifty feet in diameter. The water is clear, sparkling, and 
sweet, and from the pool “a stream sufficient to turn a mill- 
wheel flows eastward down the valley.” Dr. Robinson iden- 
tifies this as the ancient Fountain of Jezreel, by which Saul 
and Jonathan encamped before their last fatal battle. Dr. 
Porter believes it to be the “ well” or “spring of Harod,” at 
which Gideon tried his warriors. 


* History of the French Revolution. By A. Thiers, Vol. IV. pp. 389, 390. 
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The victory of Deborah and Barak won a forty years 
peace for Israel, but the Israelites, as usual, neglected Jeho- 
vah in the days of their security, and plunged recklessly into 
a more shameful idolatry than they had ever practised. 
Baal was made the god of the land, and his worship was 
carried on in the most open and zealous manner. To punish 
the people for this, God delivered them to their old enemies, 
the Midianites and Amalekites, who every year swarmed 
over the Jordan in vast hordes which covered the land as 
far south as Gaza, and stripped the Israelites of all their 
goods, and “left no sustenance for Israel, neither sheep, nor 
ox, nor ass.” The Israelites abandoned their homes, and 
took refuge in caves and dens in the earth, and in their 
‘mountain fortresses. It took seven years of these fearful 
sufferings to cure them of their sin, and then they cried unto 
the Lord, and it pleased God to hear their prayer, and He 
raised up a deliverer for them in the person of Gideon, a 
member of a distinguished family of the tribe of Manasseh. 

In the seventh year the Bedawin of the Eastern Desert 
came over Jordan as usual, in immense numbers, “as grass- 
hoppers for multitude.” ‘Their principal camp was pitched 
in the valley of Jezreel, from which as a central point their 
bands of horse ravaged all the country round about. Gideon, 
assured that God had called him to be the deliverer of his 
country, assembled the northern tribes of Israel and Ma- 
nasseh, and took position on Mount Gilboa, from which he 
could look down on the vast Arab encampment that black- 
ened the valley of Jezreel and spread far out into the plain 
of Esdraelon. His force numbered 32,000 men, but he 
cautiously refrained from attacking the enemy until he had 
asked and received a further assurance of the Divine assist- 
ance. Thus animated, he demanded that all who feared to 
take part in the approaching battle should withdraw from 
the army. “Twenty-two thousand men at once deserted the 
ranks, and Gideon was left with but 10,000, Nevertheless, 
as the offer had been made at the command of God, Gideon 
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was not dismayed, for he knew that Jehovah had no need 
of numbers. ‘We feel sure that Asher went to a man,” 
says Dr. Smith, dryly; “and, by a curious coincidence, those 
who remained were the same number as the 10,000 chosen 
warriors of Zebulun and Naphtali that had followed Barak.” 
It was God’s purpose to show Isracl that their salvation was 
from Him, and was not won by their own might, and He 
told Gideon that the number of warriors was still too great. 
The Israelitish army was encamped at the time by the well 
of Harod, evidently this fountain of ’Ain Jalid, and the 
Lord commanded Gideon to choose a force of picked men 
by a new test, namely, their manner of drinking at “the 
well of trembling” (Harod). “Every one that lappeth of 
the water with his tongue, as a dog lappeth, him shalt thou 
set by himself; likewise every one that boweth down upon 
his knees to drink. And the number of them that lapped, 
putting their hand to their mouth, were three hundred men; 
but all the rest of the people bowed down upon their knees to 
drink water.” At the command of God, Gideon retained 
the three hundred, and sent the rest back to their tents, and 
with this little band Gideon awaited the approach of night. 

At the command of God, Gideon went down into the plain 
with his servant Phurah, as soon as night had fallen over 


the camp. There he heard one of the Midianites relate to 


a comrade a dream from which he learned that God had 
already impressed the minds of the enemy with terror at 
“the sword of Gideon the son of Joash.” Greatly elated by 
this, Gideon went back to his camp, and told his followers 
that God had delivered the vast hosts of the enemy into 
their hands. His plan was at once formed. He divided his 
300 men into three bands, and furnished each man with a 
trumpet, and a torch or lamp enclosed in an earthen pitcher 
which concealed its light. He gave but a single order—at 
the sound of his trumpet, each man was to blow the trumpet 
given him, and break his pitcher and display his torch. The 
war-cry and watchword of the night was to be, “ The sword 
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of the Lord, and of Gideon.” He stationed his three bands 
on three sides of the Midianite camp, as the middle watch 
was being posted. The Midianite camp lay plunged in 
slumber, no sound breaking the deep stillness that rested 
over the plain but the heavy tread of the sentinels. Sud- 
denly the long shrill blast of Gideon’s trumpet rang through 
the valley, answered the next moment by three hundred 
blasts which roused the enemy from their slumbers in time 
to hear the exultant shouts of “ The sword of the Lord, and 
of Gideon,” which seemed to them to come from every 
quarter. Gideon’s band stood firm, each man sounding his 
trumpet, shouting his war-cry, and breaking his pitcher * and 
revealing his torch. There was no need of an attack. The 
Midianites, startled out of their sleep, sprang up to see the 
valley on all sides of them aglow with the flaring torches, 
and to hear the din of the Israelitish trumpets, and the name 
of the dreaded Gideon shouted upon the night winds. They 
were bewildered with terror, and struck out blindly, sup- 
posing themselves attacked by an overwhelming force. 
Their swords were turned against each other, and mad with 
fright they abandoned their camp and fled down the valley 
of Jezreel towards Jordan in an utter rout. Gideon at 
once summoned the northern tribes and pursued them. 
The leaders of the Midianites, Oreb and Zeeb, “the Raven 
and the Wolf,” were captured and slain. 

One hundred and fifty years after Gideon’s victory the 
valley of Jezreel was the scene of another: decisive battle 
—the fatal defeat of Mount Gilboa, in which Saul and Jona- 


* «« Tt is curious to find ‘lamps and pitchers’ in use for a similar purpose 
at this very day in the streets of Cairo. The Zadizt or Agha of the police 
carries with him at night ‘a torch’ which burns soon after it is lighted, 
without a flame, excepting when it is waved through the air, when it sud- 
denly blazes forth ; it therefore answers the same purpose as our dark lan- 
tern. The burning end is sometimes concealed in a small pot or jar, or 
covered with something else, when not required to give light.’’—Lane’s 
Modern Egypt. 
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than were killed. The Philistine army held the northern 
slope of the valley at Shunem, at the foot of Little Hermon. 
The Israelitish army was encamped near the “ Fountain of 
Jezreel.” “The position was badly selected. The ground 
slopes down gradually from Shunem to the base of Gilboa 
at the fountain, while the hill-side rises steeply behind. The 
Philistines had all the advantage of the gentle descent in 
their attack; both front and flanks of the Israelites were 
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THE JORDAN VALLEY AS SEEN FROM LITTLE HERMON. 


exposed to their onset, and the prospect of flight almost 
completely cut off by the steep hill behind.” During the 
night, Saul left his camp, and went to Endor, passing the 
Philistine camp going and returning, and there had his 
memorable interview with the witch. (1 Sam. xxviii.) By 
passing around the eastern end of Little Hermon, or Duhy, 
Saul could avoid the enemy’s lines, and reach Endor in less 
than two hours. 
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The Philistine attack was made the next morning, with pre- 
cision and success. ‘The Israelites were quickly driven back, 
and while a portion of them fled down the valley to the Jor- 
dan, the bulk of their army retreated up the mountain-side 
to the summit of Mount Gilboa, and here the hottest of the 
fighting seems to have taken place, for here Saul fell, and 
we cannot doubt that disheartened and doomed as he was, 
he kept his place like a true king in the very front of the 
battle. Here a wandering Amalekite, attracted perhaps by 
the hope of plunder, found the body of the king. Sore 
wounded by the Philistine archers, and disabled from flight, 
Saul begged his armor-bearer, who had remained by his 
side, to slay him, but the man refused, not daring to raise 
his hand against the Lord’s anointed, Saul then fell upon 
his own sword, and died, and his devoted attendant, who 
would not slay him even at his request, heroically shared 
his fate. (1 Sam. xxxi.) The Amalekite saw the body of 
the king, and carried his crown and the armlet which Saul 
was wont to wear in battle. to David, and claimed to have 
taken the life of Saul at his own request to save him from 
maltreatment by the Philistines, but the story was evidently 
a fabrication, as the sacred historian declares that the king 
died by his own hand. The bodies of Saul and Jonathan 
and two other sons of the king were found on the mountain 
the next day by the enemy. 

From ’Ain Jalaid the road runs across the valley of Jez- 
reel to Solem, the ancient Shunem, on the opposite side 
of the valley, about an hour’s ride from the fountain. The 
village lies on the western and lower slope of Jebel ed-Duhy, 
or Little Hermon, and is small, poorly built and dirty, but 
commands a fine view of the entire plain of Esdraelon to the 
wooded heights of Carmel. Shunem was a city of Issachar. 
(Josh. xix. 18.) The Philistines encamped around it the 
night before the battle of Gilboa. Here dwelt the Shunam- 
mite, with whom Elisha often sojourned in the “little cham- 
ber on the wall,” built for his use. For her kindness to the 
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prophet of God, the woman was given a son at an advanced 
period of life, when she had passed the natural time for child- 
bearing. Years afterwards, when he was a promising young 
man, this son was smitten with a sun-stroke and died. The 
bereaved mother, remembering the marvellous manner of 
his birth, set off at once across the plain for Mount Carmel, 
where Elisha dwelt, and returned with him. Arrived at the 
house of mourning, the prophet entered the chamber where 
the dead man lay, and there ensued that wonderful scene of 
prayer and wrestling with the power of death, by which 
Elisha gained from the Almighty the restoration of the 
young man to life. (2 Kings iv. 8-37.) 

The mountain of Jebel ed-Duhy, upon which the village 
stands, is better known to us as Little Hermon. The name 
of Hermon seems to have been bestowed upon it during the 
Middle Ages. “There is no ground,” says Dr. Robinson, 
“to suppose that this mountain of Duhy is mentioned in 
Scripture as Hermon; yet this name was certainly applied 
to it in the days of Jerome. . . . It probably had its origin 
in the fourth century, after the conversion of Constantine 
had made Palestine accessible to foreign ecclesiastics and 
monks, who now busied themselves in tracing out all the 
names and place of Scripture without much regard to criti- 
cism or earlier tradition. Eusebius appears to have listened 
_ doubtfully to an older tradition of Hermon as situated near 
Paneas ; but makes no allusion to one near Tabor. Jerome 
heard the same tradition of the true Hermon from his Jewish 
instructor, and speaks of it much more decidedly. The 
name Hermon, therefore, was probably first applied to this 
mountain near Tabor, in the interval between these two 
writers, on a mere conjecture drawn from the words of the 
Psalmist: ‘Tabor and Hermon shall rejoice in thy name;’ 
and it was natural for Jerome afterwards to speak of it in 
the plural form; Hermonim, in distinction from what he 
knew to be the proper Hermon in the north. This name 
continued in ecclesiastical tradition through the Middle 
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Ages and the following centuries, and maintains itself still 
in the monasteries. The Arab Christians appear also to be 
acquainted with it as-HYavamén, but do not use this name; 
and among the Moslems it seems to be entirely lost.” * 

The mountain is a shapeless, barren, and bare mass, 
without any beauty. The western end is the highest, and 
is crowned with a white wely. Towards the east the hill 
sinks down gradually to a low ridge of table land, parallel 
to the eastern part of the valley of Jezreel. 

The road passes around the western base of ed-Duhy, 
and as the mountain is rounded, the graceful and well- 
wooded height of Mount Tabor comes in sight to the north- 
east, and beyond it, in the far distance, is the lofty head of 
Hermon. The country is rough and rocky along this part 
of the road, and continues so until the little village of Nein, 
on the northern slope of Little Hermon, is reached. It con- 
sists of a few plain houses, roughly built, and situated 
amidst heaps of rubbish, old building-stones, and ancient 
foundations. A number of rock tombs are hewn in the side 
of the hill on the southeastern side of the village. This 
village is the ancient Nain, at the gate of which the Saviour 
raised the widow’s son from the dead, and it may have been 
to one of these rock-hewn tombs that the little procession 
was wending its mournful way when the Lord stopped the 
bier. (Luke vii. 11-18.) Little Hermon lies in the midst 
of the great battle-fields of the Holy Land, but it is said to 
be “without historical interest.” Yet it witnessed, at Shu- 
nem and at Nain, two of the mightiest victories ever won on 
earth—the conquest of the Last Enemy, and the release of 
two of his victims. 

A. deviation of about three-quarters of an hour to the 
eastward of the main road brings the traveller to Endor, 
three miles south of the base of Mount Tabor, and separated 
from it by the northern branch of the plain of Esdraelon. It 


* Biblical Researches, Vol. Il. pp. 326, 327. 
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is a wretched, filthy village, containing about twenty houses, 
and stands on a rocky hill at a height of a few yards above 
the green valley. In the cliff above the village are several 
eaverns. One of these is natural, but the others are hewn 
in the rock. In the first mentioned cave is a small spring, 
said to be perennial. The entrance is narrow and difficult. 

Endor was the place at which dwelt the “witch” whom 
Saul consulted on the night before his death. Depressed 
with fear and painful forebodings, Saul would fain have in- 
quired of Jehovah concerning the issue of the struggle, but 
he had driven away the high priest and the prophets by his 
murderous cruelty. He was alone; and “the Lord answered 
him not, neither by dreams, nor by Urim, nor by prophets.” In 
this extremity he had recourse to the very impostors against 
whom his religious zeal had once caused him to wage a war 
of extermination. One of these had escaped him, however, 
and was living at Endor, about two hours from his camp at 
the Fountain of Jezreel. ‘There is an ancient tradition that 
she was the mother of Abner, “an invention probably,” says 
Dr. Smith, “to account for her life having been spared.” 
The LXX. describe her as a ventriloquist. Saul left his 
camp by night and went to Endor, accompanied by two 
companions, whom a tradition designates as Abner and 
Amasa. The woman at first hesitated, being afraid of the 
penalty of the law against witchcraft, and, as it would seem, 
suspicious of Saul; but upon a solemn promise of immunity 
from punishment, consented to exercise her powers in be- 
half of her visitors, and asked whom she should bring up. 
“Bring me up Samuel,” said the king. “And when the 
woman saw Samuel, she cried with a loud voice; and the 
woman spake to Saul, saying, Why hast thou deceived me? 
for thou art Saul. And the king said unto her, Be not 
afraid: for what sawest thou? And the woman said unto 
Saul, I saw gods ascending out of the earth. And he said 
unto her, What form is he of? And she said, An old man 
cometh up, and he is covered with a mantle. And Saul 
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perceived that it was Samuel, and he stooped with his face 
to the ground, and bowed himself.” In reply to the demand 
of the prophet to know why he had been disturbed, Saul 
despairingly exclaimed, “I am sore distressed; for the Phi- 
listines make war against me, and God is departed from 
me, and answereth me no more, neither by prophets nor by 
dreams: therefore I have called thee, that thou mayest make 
known unto me what I shall do.” Samuel replied that it 
was vain to resort to him, since God had become Saul’s 
enemy ; that the doom that was come upon him was but the 
fulfilment of the judgments with which Jehovah had threat- 
ened him because he had disobeyed Him in sparing the 
Amalekites. “Moreover,” said the prophet, “the Lord will 
also deliver Israel with thee into the hands of the Philistines; 
and to-morrow shalt thou and thy sons be with me.” Saul, 
worn out by a long fast and the fatigues of the day, fell to 
the ground at these dreadful words in a swoon. Seeing his 
need, the woman prepared him the best meal she could 
obtain, and at the urgent request of the “witch” and his 
companions he ate. “Then they rose up, and went away 
that night.” (1 Sam. xxvii.) 

From Nain the road runs almost due northwest to Naza- 
reth, distant about two hours and a half. . Straight ahead is 
seen a high, bleak hill, which rises above all the others in 
the range, and which is called by the monks “The Mount 
of Precipitation,” to which we shall refer again. It is the 
landmark by which the traveller directs his course. The 
foot of the mountains is reached in about an hour and a half 
from Endor, and the road enters a rugged and uninteresting 
wady, through which it winds for about an hour, and then 
passes out into the vale of Nazareth. 

Nazareth, called by the Arabs en-Nasirah, lies upon the 
western side of a narrow, oblong basin, or valley, about a 
mile in length by half a mile in breadth. The valley lies 
high up among the hills that form the northern border of the 
plain of Esdraelon, and is covered with fields of grain. In 
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the centre is asection of garden-land enclosed with hedges 
of cactus. Through the valley olive trees are numerous, 
growing singly sometimes, and sometimes in clumps. Fig 
trees and strips of grain grow along the hill-sides which shut 
in the valley, and thyme and wild shrubs are also found 
upon them in abundance. The houses of the town stand upon 
the lower part of the slope of the western hill, and are built 
partly on the declivities of the ravines which seam this part 
of the hill,and which are three or four in number, and partly 
in the ravines themselves. “The houses in some places 
seem to cling to the sides of the precipices, in others they 
nestle in glens, and in others they stand boldly out over- 
looking the valley.” The most conspicuous building is the 
Latin Convent, back of which soars the tall, white minaret 
of a mosque. The hill, which rises steep and high above the 
town, is crowned with a Mohammedan wely. The houses 
of Nazareth are built of stone, and are generally neatly and 
substantially constructed. They have flat, terraced roofs, 
and one does not see here the domes so common in Jerusa- 
lem, Hebron and Nabulfis. At a distance the town has a 
singularly clean look; but upon entering the place, the 
streets are found to be narrower and dirtier than is common 
in the East. 

The population is estimated by Dr. Robinson at 3120 
souls, viz.: Greeks, togo; Greek Catholies, 520; Dating 
480; Maronites, 400; Moslems, 680. Dr. Porter, however, 
thinks the population may be safely set down at 4000 souls, 
“exclusive of the strangers that flock to it periodically at 
the feasts.” The Christians being the ruling power here, 
have more manliness and independence about them than is 
generally seen in Syrian Christians. They are admitted by 
all observers to be superior in dress, manners, and material 
comforts to those of Jerusalem or any other community of 
Palestine. The women are noted for their beauty. Their 
style of dress is rather singular—a close-fitting jacket, or 
shintién, a long, pointed white veil, and strings of silver 
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coins around the head and face, in addition to the other 
female habiliments. 

Nazareth is easily reached from any part of the coun- 
try. Good roads lead from the basin to ‘Akka on the 
northwest, to Tiberias on the northeast, to Tabor and the 
Jordan on the east, and to Jerusalem and Jaffa over the 
plain of Esdraclon. Under a different government. it 
would be a place of considerable coramerce; but under 
Turkish rule prosperity is generally uncertain, and always 
limited. It is the chief commercial centre of Galilee under 
existing circumstances. “The trade of the place,’ says 
Tristram, “arises chiefly from its being the mart of exchange 
between the exporting merchants of Acre and Haifa for 
Europe, and the wild Bedawin sheep-masters and sheikhs, 
who can ride here from the Jordan and transact their busi- 
ness without giving the Turkish officials time to intercept or 
molest them.” 

The town now contains a handsome Gothic Protestant 
church, recently erected through the efforts of Rev. John 
Zeller, who has labored diligently as a missionary in this 
field for about fifteen years. The money for this enterprise 
was contributed in England and Germany. The church is 
provided with an organ, and is neatly and tastefully deco- 
rated inside. The Protestant population is estimated vari- 
ously at from 100 to 300. 

The principal fountain lies outside the town, and near the 
Greek Church of the Annunciation. It is known as the 
Fountain of the Virgin, from the tradition that Mary was 
drawing water from this fountain when she was saluted by 
the angel, and informed of her glorious destiny. The real 
scene of the Annunciation is not at the present fountain, 
but at its source, a few yards farther north, over which now 
stands the Greek church named in honor of the auspicious 
event. A rude aqueduct of stone leads from the source to 
an arch of stone just beyond the church, from which the 
fountain pours its waters ina marble trough. This is one 

oo 
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of the principal gathering-places of the town, and one may, 
at almost any hour, especially towards the close of the day, 
find a crowd of women and children, with their water-jars, 
gathered about the fountain, chatting and discussing the 
gossip of the day. 

As has been said, the principal edifice of the town is the 
Latin Convent. It is an irregular mass of buildings, en- 
closed with a high, blank wall. Just within the gate, and 
opening upon a roughly-paved court, are the reception- 
rooms, the school, and pharmacy; and beyond this court, 
and at the lower end of a smaller one connected with it, is 
the church. ‘The interior is a square of about seventy feet, 
with a vaulted roof supported by four large columns, which 
also divide the church into nave and aisles. The walls are 
covered with canvas hangings, painted in imitation of tapes- 
try, and representing scriptural scenes connected with the 
place. A broad flight of stairs near the main entrance 
leads down to the Grotto of the Annunciation, for the Latins 
deny the Greek tradition, and claim this as the true scene 
of the salutation of Gabriel. The stairs lead to a vestibule, 
from which a low, arched doorway admits the visitor to the 
grotto, which is about the same size as the vestibule—about 
twenty-five feet wide by ten feet deep. The holy place and 
the vestibule are both encased in marble. At the end of 
the sanctum opposite the entrance is an altar of white marble, 
beneath which is a marble slab with a cross in the centre, 
said by the monks to mark the spot where Mary stood 
during her interview with Gabriel. On the left of the altar 
a fragment of a granite column hangs from the roof, and 
below it is the fragment of one of marble. “This column, 
the monks inform us, was hacked through by the infidels in 
the vain attempt to pull down the roof, but was miraculously 
sustained in its place without visible support.” There is a 
little curtain behind this column which covers another 
column, which in its turn screens a little niche, from which 
the good fathers say the angel Gabriel made his appearance 
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at the time or the Annunciation. Silver lamps are sus- 
pended in the sanctum and vestibule, and over the altar of 
the former is a good painting of the Annunciation by a 
modern artist, given to the church by the Emperor of Aus- 
tria. On the right of the altar a door leads into a third 
apartment, in which the grotto has been left in its natural 
state, roughly hewn in the rock. ‘This chamber also con- 
tains an altar, over which is a painting of the Flight into 
Egypt. Above this chamber, and communicating with it by 
a rouvh, rock-hewn stairway, is a low, rude cave, called by 
the monks the Virgin Mary’s Kitchen. 

The incredulity with which the modern traveller receives 
these legends will be increased by the remainder of the tra- 
dition concerning this “Holy Grotto,” which the monks 
relate with the most implicit faith. The house of the Blessed 
Virgin, according to the good fathers, once stood over the 
vestibule of the grotto, with which it communicated, and 
was of stone like the other houses of the village. When 
the Christians were finally expelled from the Holy Land by 
the Mohammedans at the end of the Crusades, the Holy 
House was exposed tc the contempt and fury of the infidels, 
from whom it was rescued by angels, and lifted from its 
foundations, and carried across the Mediterranean, first to 
the heights above Fiume in Dalmatia, and finally to the hill 
of Loretto in Italy, where it now stands, and is visited by 
pilgrims. This, the very toughest of all the bits of ecclesi- 
astical tradition, originated about the fifteenth century, and 
was authenticated by Pope Leo X. in a bull in the year 
1513. 

The monks have other holy places in the town, to which 
pilgrims are regularly conducted. One of these is a modern 
building containing a part of an old wall, and now used as 
a chapel. It is called the “ Workshop of Joseph.” Adjoin- 
ing it is a small, vaulted chamber, with a large piece of flat 
rock shaped like a table projecting about three feet above 
the floor. An inscription on the wall in Latin, Italian, and 
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Arabic states that our Lord and His disciples frequently ate 
at this table both before and after His resurrection. These 
are the property of the Latins. ‘The Greeks own a building 
which, they say, was the synagogue from which Jesus was 
driven out by the Jews, and from which they led Him to 
“the brow of the hill,” intending to hurl Him from it. 

Both sets of monks agree in placing the Mount of Precip- 
itation at a distance of 'two miles from the village, and im- 
mediately above the plain of Esdraelon. This is, as Dr. 
Porter well says, “the clumsiest tradition of all.” There 
were too many points within immediate reach for the Jews 
to have taken the trouble of conducting the Saviour to a 
point so far away. In their fury they would have sought 
the nearest cliff, wishing to make quick work of their mur- 
derous task. “Nazareth, as we have seen, is built on the 
lower slopes of a hill, partly in ravines, partly in the shelving 
base, and partly on the sides and tops of the rugged ledges 
of rock. This explains the statement of Luke; and the 
traveller will see more than one cliff that might have served 
the purpose of the fanatical populace, when they led him on 
to a brow of a hill on which the city was built, that they 
might cast Him down.” * 

A fine view is obtained from the summit of the hill which 
rises behind the town. From it the snowy peak of Hermon, 
the beautifully-rounded form of Tabor, the dark ridge of 
Carmel, the great plain of Esdraelon, with the plain of ’Akka 
and the Mediterranean beyond, and the rich wooded and 
green hills of Galilee are all in sight, making the view one 
of the most extensive as well as one of the most charming 
to be obtained in Palestine. 

Nazareth has no existence in the Old Testament history, 
and is not mentioned in the Jewish Scriptures. Neither 
does Josephus speak of it. It is first mentioned in the 
account of the annunciation of the approaching birth of 


* Hand-Book for Syria and Palestine, p. 345. 
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Christ, and subsequently rises suddenly into prominence as 
the home of the childhood, youth, and early manhood of 
Jesus. Tlere He dwelt as a simple villager, the reputed son 
of Joseph the carpenter, with nothing to distinguish Flim from 
the other youth of the place save His yvreater guilelessness 
and earnestness of character. We know nothing of [is 
daily life here, but we may be sure that the place was not 
without its charms for Him who was so keenly alive to the 
sweet influences of nature. He must have trodden almost 
every foot of ground in the peaceful valley, have climbed 
the hills which enclose it and enjoyed the magnificent pros- 
pect which they afford, and have meditated often upon the 
scene spread out before Him, so rich in the most heroic 
memories of His nation; and yet a scene which spoke to 
Him, the Prince of Peace, only of war and bloodshed. 

After the entrance of the Saviour upon His public minis- 
try He returned to Nazareth to preach His gospel, but upon 
attempting to doso He was seized by the Jews, hurried from 
the synagogue, and led toward one of the neighboring cliffs, 
from which the fanatical populace intended to hurl Him. 
Before they could accomplish their object, however, He 
turned from them and passed through their midst and “went 
His way.” “There is here no intimation that His escape 
was favored by the exertion of any miraculous power,” says 
Dr. Robinson; “but He made His way fearlessly through 
the crowd; and probably eluded their pursuit by availing 
Himself of the narrow and crooked streets of the city.” 
(Luke iv. 28-30.) 

After the days of the Saviour Nazareth disappears until 
the fourth century, when Eusebius describes it as a village 
fifteen Roman miles eastward from Lejjiin, and not far from 
Mount Tabor. Upon the establishment of the Latin king- 
dom, Nazareth was given by Godfrey of Bouillon to Tan- 
cred. He erected a church here and endowed it liberally. 
It reverted to the Mohammedans after the fatal battle of 
Hattin, but was subsequently recovered by the Christians. 
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In 1263, the town and church were captured and destroyed 
by Sultan Bibars. Since then it has remained in the hands 
of the Moslems. The Latin church was rebuilt in 1620, the 
Franciscan monks having obtained the necessary permission 
from the celebrated Fakhr ed-Din, whose power was then 
supreme in this region. In 1837 (January 1st), the town 
was greatly damaged by the earthquake which laid a large 
part of Tiberias and several of the adjacent villages in ruins. 

From the hill one can see about three miles to the north- 
ward a low tell crowned by a village and a castle, now 
called Seffrieh. The castle lies on the summit of the hill, 
and the village occupies the slope. It is a place of con- 
siderable size, and appears to be a prosperous village also. 
Traces of an ancient city are found in fragments of columns 
and hewn stones scattered over the hill, and in sculptured 
entablatures, many of which are built into the garden walls. 
The tower or castle on the hill is a massive square, fifty 
feet on each side. The lower part is evidently of Jewish 
construction, and consists of large bevelled stones. The 
upper portion is more modern. ‘The village contains the 
ruin of a Gothic church, which, according to the tradition; 
occupies the site of the house of Joachim and Anna, the 
reputed parents of the Virgin. 

Sefarieh was the ancient Sepphoris or Dioczsarea, and 
was at the period of the Roman occupation the strongest 
city of Galilee. It was once captured by Josephus, who by 
a stratagem prevented his troops from plundering and burn- 
inv it as they had resolved. The Sanhedrim is said to have 
removed to this place after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
previous to settling at Tiberias. The name Diocaesarea was 
given to the town in the reign of Antoninus Pius. It was 
subsequently made the seat of a bishop. In the sixth cen- 
tury the tradition which made it the home of the parents of 
the Virgin was generally accepted, and it was regarded also 
as the scene of the Annunciation. The great fountain of 
the village lies a mile distant from it on the road to Nazareth. 
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The Christian army made it its rallying-point before the 
battle of Hattin, and Saladin pitched his camp by it after his 
great victory. 

About three miles to the north, and a little to the east of 
Sefiirieh, is the village of Kana, also called Khurbet Kana 
and Kana el-Jelil, which is also in sight from the hill of 
Nazareth. It lies on the left bank of a small wady which 
here enters the plain of Buttauf. Its location is excellent, 
and commands a wide view over the plain. The charming 
hills around Seftirieh and Nazareth make up the back- 
ground of the picture. The houses of the village are com- 
paratively modern, and some are still in perfect condition} 
but the village is deserted. 

. Dr. Robinson identifies this village with Cana of Galilee, 
at which Jesus performed His first miracle—the conversion 
of water into wine. ‘The traditional site is at Kefr Kenna, 
a small village, an hour and a half northeast from Nazareth, 
on one of the roads to Tiberias. Kana el-Jelil is the Arabic 
equivalent for Cana of Galilee. ‘As far as the prevalence 
of an ancient name among the common people,” says Dr. 
Robinson, “is any evidence for the identity of an ancient 
site—and | hold it to be the strongest of all testimony, when, 
as here, not subject to extraneous influences, but rather in 
Opposition to them—so far is the weight of evidence in favor 
of this northern Kana as the true site of the ancient Cana of 
Galilee. The name is identical, and stands the same in the 
Arabic version of the New Testament; while the form of 
Kefr Kenna can only be twisted by force into a like shape. 
On this single ground, therefore, we should be authorized 
to reject the present monastic position at Kefr Kenna, and 
fix the site at Kana el-Jelil; which, likewise, is sufficiently 
near to Nazareth to accord with all the circumstances of the 
history.” * 

Dr. Porter indorses the conclusions of Dr. Robinson, and 
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thus sums up the historical evidence respecting the two 
sites, which is given more at length by Dr. Robinson, to 
whose invaluable work the reader is referred: ‘“ Modern 
ecclesiastical tradition is unquestionably in favor of this latter 
(Kefr Kenna); but its name Aczva is widely different from 
Cana. The site is not described either in the New Testa- 
ment or by early Jewish or Christian writers. The respec- 
tive claims of the rival sites may be thus stated: 1. Kana 
el-Felt/—Cana of Galilee is so rendered in the Arabic ver- 
sion. Saewulf (a. b. 1102) says, ‘six miles to the northeast 
of Nazareth, on a hill, is Cana of Galilee.’ His words can 
only refer to Kana. Marinus Sanutus, in the fourteenth 
century, describes Cana as lying north of Sepphoris. Adri- 
chomuius places it at three miles north of Sepphoris, and he 
quotes from earlier writers in proof of this. De Vogié 
gives in his Zedises dela Terre Sainte two interesting anony- 
mous accounts of Palestine, written in the twelfth century, 
one in Latin and the other in French; and both favor Adua 
(pp. 427-441). 2. Kefr Kenna.—lIn favor of this site the 
testimony of Willibald (a.p. 722) has been cited; but he 
gives no indication of its position. (See Larly Travels, p. 
16.) Phocas (twelfth century) seems to locate it between 
Sepphoris and Nazareth, and consequently at Kefr Kenna; 
but his language is indefinite. Quaresmius mentions both 
places; but favors Kefr Kenna because it is nearer Nazareth.” 

About a mile and a half to the northwest, at the upper 
end of the wady in which K4na el-Jelil is situated, is a coni- 
cal hill covered with ruins, now called Jefat, but marking the 
site of the Jotapata of Josephus, the defence of which by the 
historian against Vespasian formed one of the most glorious 
events of the Jewish war for independence. 

There are two roads from Nazareth to Tiberias ; one— 
the more direct—by way of Kefr Kenna, and Mount Hattin, 
and the other, about two hours longer, by way of Mount 
Tabor. ‘The latter is the more interesting, and is commonly 
selected by travellers. 
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On the first named route the only points of interest are 
the villave of Kefr Kenna and Mount Hattin. Kefr Kenna 
is an hour and a half distant from Nazareth, and lies north- 
east of it. It is a small village, half in ruins, and lies on the 
side of a narrow wady, which is filled with olive, fig, and 
pomegranate trees of a very great age. This village is the 
traditional Cana of Galilee, the place which witnessed the 
first miracle of the Lord Jesus. The arguments in favor of 
its identity have been given in the preceding pages. The 
village contains the ruins of a Greek church and those of a 
house, which the monks assert to have been the home of St. 
Bartholomew (or Nathanael), whom the tradition makes the 
bridegroom of the marriage blessed by the presence of the 
Lord. In this house, say the good fathers, the marriage was 
performed. It is worthy of remark that “in the thirteenth 
century, when the passionate enthusiasm for Mary Magda- 
lene was at its height, it was a popular article of belief that 
the marriage which Jesus graced with His presence was that 
of John the Evangelist and Mary Magdalene; and that im- 
mediately after the wedding feast, St. John and Mary, de- 
voting themselves to an austere and religious life, followed 
Christ, and ministered to Him.’* The traveller is also 
shown some earthen jars sunk into what was once the floor 
of the house. These he is told are the “ water pots” which 
held the miraculously created wine. 


* Legends of the Madonna. By Anna Jameson, p. 277. 
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@ 
AuyY making an early start the traveller can reach Tibe- 
rias by sunset, visiting both Tabor and Kurin Hat- 
‘ tin on the way. From Nazareth the road leads 

© through a region of bare hills at first, but in about 
half an hour enters a region of oaks. The trees are not 
close together, but lie wide apart, with a tangled under- 
growth of bushes between them. This forest extends to 
the base of Tabor, which is seen rising gvacefully at its far- 
ther verge. A short distance to the right of the road, and 
near the base of the mountain, is the wretched little hamlet 
of Debiirieh, which is situated at the edge of the plain of 
Esdraelon. It marks the site of the ancient Daberath, a 
border town of Zebulun, but assigned to Issachar, and occu- 
pied by the Levites. (Josh. xix. 12; xxi. 28; Chron. vi. 72.) 

Mount Tabor is an isolated mountain and lies on the 
northeastern side of the plain of Esdraelon. It is of lime- 
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stone formation, and is conical in shape, a circumstance 
which caused the ancients to compare its form to the breast 
of a woman. It is distinct from all the other hills of the 
plain, not only by reason of its more graceful and regular 
form, but in being well wooded from its base to its summit. 
On the north side the trees are especially thick, but on the 
other faces of the mountain the growth is thin, like that of 
the plain below. The oak predominates, and many of the 
trees are very fine. Seen from a distance, the mountain 
appears a mass of verdure, nearly all the open ground upon 
it being covered in the spring with a luxuriant growth of 
grass. The mountain rises (according to Dr. Robinson) 
1000 feet above the plain, which is 400 feet above the level 
of the Mediterranean.* ‘The mountains towards the south, 
those of Duhy and Gilboa, are apparently at least as high, 
and shut out the prospect in that direction... . From 
Tabor no point of the mountains of Samaria is visible over 
the Little Hermon. All this shows at least that Tabor can- 
not rise much above the summit of the latter.’+ The sum- 
mit is covered with a gray mass of ruins, which, seen from 
below, form a striking contrast with the general green hue 
of the mountain. 

A winding path, practicable for horses, leads up the north- 
western side. ‘This is the ancient road, and by it the trav- 
eller can reach the summit in about an hour. The top of 
the mountain comprises an oblong area, about half a mile 
in length by a quarter of a mile in width. It is enclosed by 
the ruins of an old stone wall. The stones are large and 
are bevelled, showing that the original wall was of very an- 
cient date. The remains of the towers and bastions may be > 
traced in several places. There are other ruins in the en- 
closure, chiefly of dwelling-houses, as it would seem. Some 


* Schubert estimates the height of the plain at 438 feet above the sea, 
and that of Tabor at 1310 feet above the plain, or 1748 feet above the sea. 
+ Biblical Researches, Vol. Il. p. 352. 
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of the structures appear to have been large and massive, 
and were doubtless public edifices. ‘Traces of other fortifi- 
cations beside the encircling wall and its towers exist. 
Connected with one of these ruins, which is believed to be 
the remains of the fortress erected by the Crusaders, is the 
tall pointed arch of a Saracenic gateway. It is called by 
the natives Bab el-Hawa, “Gate of the Wind.’ Near the 
southeastern angle of this ruin is a vault with a small altar, 
to which the Latin monks repair annually from Nazareth, 
and celebrate mass on the feast of the Transfiguration, 
which event is believed by the Latin and Greek church to 
have occurred on this mountain. ‘The Greek altar is located 
on the north side of the enclosure. There are a number of 
cisterns on the summit of the hill, in some of which water 
may nearly always be found. The hill is deserted, no per- 
manent habitation being found upon its entire extent. Its 
only visitors are pilgrims and travellers. 

The view from the summit is extensive, embracing nearly 
the entire plain of Esdraelon, which stretches away to the 
westward, an almost unbroken expanse of green. The 
Mediterranean and the plain of ’Akka are hid by the inter- 
vening hills. On the south is Littke Hermon or Duhy, with 
the top of Mount Gilboa rising above it. On the east the 
Jordan valley is seen for a considerable extent, bounded 
upon the eastern horizon by the long wall of the mountains 
of Gilead. The basin in which the Lake of Tiberias or Sea 
of Galilee lies can be seen, but only a small section of the 
lake is visible. To the northeast are the mountains of 
Safed, and beyond them the snow-capped crest of Hermon. 
On the west the double head of Mount Hattin is seen. 

The statement in Joshua xix. 22 would seem to imply 
that Mount Tabor was the site of a town previous to the 
conquest by the Hebrews. It 1s such a commanding and 
important point that it would hardly have been passed over, 
and we may therefore regard it as having been crowned with 
one of the Canaanitish strongholds. It first comes into 
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prominence in the sacred narrative as the rendezvous ap- 
pointed by Deborah for the gatheriny of the northern tribes 
in the strugele against Sisera. (Judg. iv. 6, 7.) The Israel- 
ites once more gathered here under the brothers of Gideon, 
and were deleated by the Midianitish sheikhs, Zebah and 
Zalmunna, who slew the brothers of Gideon. This led to 
the vengeance of the great Hebrew leader, recorded in 
Judges viii. 18, 19. No further historical mention is made 
of Tabor in the Old Testament, but it is several times re- 
ferred to in the poetic books, in consequence, no doubt, of 
its beauty and prominent position. (Ps. Ixxxix. 12; Jer. 
xlvi. 18.) From the denunciation of Hosea, it would seem 
to have been desecrated by idolatry in later times. (Hos. 
Video) 

After the close of the Old Testament era, a strong fortress 
crowned the summit of Tabor. Antiochus the Great seized 
it by stratagem in 218 B.c., and strengthened it. During the 
New Testament period the summit was crowned by a town, 
which covered the entire area. Its fortifications were almost 
in ruins. Josephus rebuilt the defences at the outbreak of 
the war for independence, and after the historian and 
general himself had been captured by the Romans, this 
fortress became the refuge of a considerable body of Jewish 
fugitives. Vespasian sent Placidus, with 600 horse, to 
attack the place. The Roman commander, by a feigned 
retreat, induced the garrison to pursue him into the plain, 
where he turned upon them, slew many and cut off the 
return of the others to the mountain. The remnant of the 
garrison, after suffering considerably from lack of water, 
surrendered, and the mountain and fortress passed into the 
hands of the conquerors. 

In the fourth century, the tradition sprang up, and was 
generally accepted, that Tabor was the scene of the Trans- 
figuration. Convents and churches were erected on the 
hill in honor of the event, and pilgrimages were made to 
the spot. The Crusaders erected a Benedictine monastery 

60 
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here, and made Tabor the seat of a bishop; but with the 
fall of the Latin kingdom, churches and convents were 
swept away. The Mohammedans also destroyed the wails 
of the fortress. The Greek and Latin churches still regard 
Tabor as the scene of the Transfiguration. As we have 
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shown, however, the mountain was occupied by a town in 
the days of Christ, and it is hardly possible that so com- 
manding a point would have been without a force of Roman 
soldiers. The summit being entirely occupied, could not 
have been the scene of the glorious event, and there is no 
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place upon the mountain side which fulfils the conditions of 
the sacred narrative. As we shall see, further on, it is not 
upon this hill but upon the grander heights of Hermon that 
the scene of the Transfiguration must be sought. 

Krom the summit of Tabor, the road descends to the 
plain at the base, and then runs almost duc north, until it 
joins the main road from Nazareth to Tiberias and Damas- 
cus, which is reached in aboutan hour and ten minutes after 
leaving the summit. In a little more than half an hour more 
it passes Khan et-Tuyjar, “ the merchants’ khan,” or caravan- 
serai. The khan lies in a shallow wady of considerable 
width, which flows off to the southward through the plain. 
It consists of two ruined structures, with loop-holed towers 
at the corners, built, says Dr. Porter, “in the year a. 11. ggo 
(A. b. 1587), by Senan, Pasha of Damascus, for the protec- 
tion and accommodation of caravans on the great road to 
Damascus.” A few families live among the ruins, and the 
place is still a noted point. A fair, or market, is held here 
every Monday, and is largely attended by the inhabitants of 
Nazareth, Tiberias, and the surrounding country. 

Two roads lead from the khan to Tiberias—one by the 
village of Kefr Sabt; the other, and longer one, by Lubieh 
and the base of the Kurfn Hattin. We shall follow the 
latter. From Khan et-Tujjar, the road descends to a broad 
low tract of fertile land, beyond which it climbs by a rocky 
slope toa more elevated tract, upon which stands the village 
of Lubich, distant from the khan about an hour. The village 
is situated on the summit of a low, rocky hill, amid a clump 
of fig orchards, olive groves, and hedges of prickly pear. 
The road passes at the foot of the hill, and a path leads up 
to the village. The hill itself is dotted with excavations, 
some of which appear to have been tombs; others seem to 
be cisterns. About a quarter of a mile beyond the village, 
the road enters a fertile but neglected plain. “It has a 
desolate look. Not an inhabited village, not a tree, not even 
a cliff or rocky bank is in sight. Long, bleak slopes fall 
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down from the right and left into a green valley, that winds 
away some six or seven miles to the southeast. The district 
is called Ard el-Hamma, and its rich pastures attract to it in 
spring crowds of Bedawin.” 

From Lubieh the road leads across an irregular cine 
to the base of the mountain, about half an hour beyond the 
village, and which is called by the Arabs Kurin Hattin, 
“the Horns of Hattin,’ because of its fancied resemblance 
to the horns of a camel’s saddle. The mountain is simply a 
low ridge, about a quarter of a mile long, with a double 
crest, the eastern end rising about sixty feet above the level 
of the plain, and the western about fifty feet. The central 
part of the ridge is only about thirty feet above the plain, 
and forms the depression in the saddle. “The singularity 
of this ridge,” says Dr. Robinson, “is, that on reaching the 
top, you find that it lies along the very border of the great 
southern plain, where this latter sinks off at once by a pre- 
cipitous offset to the lower plain of Hattin, from which the 
northern side of the tell rises very steeply, not much less 
than 400 feet. Below, in the north, lies the village of Hat- 
tin; and farther towards the north and northeast, a second 
similar offset forms the descent to the level of the Lake of 
Tiberias.” 

During the Crusades the tradition became current that 
this hill was the mountain upon which the Lord Jesus de- 
livered His beautiful sermon. Hence the name of the 
Mount of the Beatitudes, which was given to it at that time. 
The Latin Church still holds this belief; and the Greeks 
have a tradition that it was here that the Lord fed the five 
thousand people with the five loaves. (Matt. xiv. 15-21.) 
The scene of these events lay near the Lake of Tiberias, 
and in a different part of the country bordering its shores. 

The plain, or plateau, which extends from the base of the 
mountain to Lubieh, is the scene of the famous battle of 
Hattin, which destroyed the power of the Christians in the 
Holy Land. This victory made Saladin master of Palestine. 
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Garrison after garrison, fortress after fortress, yielded to 
him, and on the 3d of October Jerusalem itself surrendered 
to him. 

The road lies from Kurfn Hattin over the easy slope 
towards the Lake of ‘Tiberias, across the fertile plain of Hat- 
tin, and in about three-quarters of an hour the lake suddenly 
comes in sight, lying nearly one thousand feet below the 
plain. With the exception of a small portion at Mejdel, 
hidden by an intervening cliff, and the southern angle where 
the Jordan flows out, the entire lake is in sight. The trav- 
eller who looks for beauty in the scene will be disappointed; 
itis dreary and monotonous. The road leads down a long, 
steep descent, and the atmosphere grows hotter and closer 
as the shores of the lake are neared. The change from the 
pleasant temperature of the Galilee hills is felt very decid- 
edly. The people, too, are changed. They are smaller, 
more effeminate, and darker than the inhabitants of the hills, 
and show strikingly the enervating effects of the climate of 
the lake shore. ‘Tiberias is reached in a little while, after a 
ride of eight or nine hours from Nazareth. ‘Travellers 
usually pitch their tents within the walls of the city. 

Tiberias, called by the Arabs Tubariyeh, stands on the 
western side of the lake, directly upon the shore. The hills 
retire from the water here, and leave a narrow strip of un- 
dulating land about two miles in length along the water. 
The town lies at the northern end of this tract, back of 
which the mountain ridge rises steeply. The town is about 
half a mile long, about a quarter of a mile in width, and is 
enclosed upon the land side by a wall which was once about 
twenty feet in height, with towers at regular intervals. The 
side bordering the lake is open. The walls were shattered 
by the earthquake of January Ist, 1837, and have never 
been repaired, so that they are now broken in many places, 
and are worthless as a defence. One may enter the city 
through the breaches in them in a number of places. 

The town is a rectangle in shape, and is wretchedly built. 
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It is dirty and squalid, and is in reality merely a village of 
about 2000 inhabitants, Soo of whom are Jews. ‘There are 
several hundred Greek Christian residents of the place. 
Previous to the earthquake, Tiberias was a more respectable- 
looking place, but it suffered severely from that catastrophe. 
Many of the houses were thrown down, the walls were dis- 
mantled, and the castle was greatly injured. Out of a pop- 
ulation’of 2500, about 700 persons were killed, the greater 
number of these being Jews. “A Mohammedan .. . re- 
lated,” says Dr. Robinson, “that he and four others were 
returning down the mountain west of the city in the after- 
noon, when the earthquake occurred. All at once the earth 
opened and closed again, and two of his companions clisap- 
peared. He ran home affrighted, and found that his wife, 
mother, and two others in the family had perished. On 
digging next day where his two companions had disap- 
peared, they were found dead in a standing posture.” . The 
town has never recovered from the effects of the disaster. 
Such things are regarded in the East as “the will of Allah,” 
and no effort is made to repair damages. 

The Latins have a church at the northern end of the 
town, and close to the water. It is a rude, uncomfortable 
building, merely a long vault with a pointed arch, and with- 
out windows. At its western end is a small court which is 
usually the resting-place of pilgrims. The church belongs 
to the Convent of Nazareth, and stands on the spot at which 
the monks have located the miraculous draught of fishes 
after the Saviour’s resurrection, a tradition founded upon a 
characteristic disregard of the facts and probabilities of the 
case. The building most likely dates from the Crusades, 
though the Latins attribute it to Helena. 

The climate of Tiberias is hot and unhealthy, the westerly 
winds which prevail throughout Syria during the summer 
being intercepted by the surrounding mountains. Snow 
sometimes, but very rarely, falls here. The heat is not so 
excessive, nor the atmosphere as stifling as at Jericho; but 
the two places have much in common. 
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_ Tiberias is one of the four holy cities of the Jews. They 
believe that when the day of their redemption comes, the 
Messiah will rise from the lake opposite Tiberias, land in 
this city, and establish his kingdom at Safed. There are 
about 800 Jews living in the town, poor, wretched, sickly- 
looking beings, of the lowest class. They occupy a separate 
quarter of their own. ‘They are divided into two sects, the 
Sephardin, who are chiefly from Northern Africa, Spain and 
Portugal, and whose dialect is a corrupt Spanish; and the 
Askenazim, chiefly Russians, Poles, and Germans, “the 
shadows of those that may be seen in the fairs of Leipsic.” 
Their quarter lies near the centre of the town, and was 
formerly enclosed by a wall with a single gate, which was 
shut every night. Burckhardt relates some curious facts 
concerning them. “They observe a singular custom here 
in praying,” he says. ‘“ While the rabbin recites the Psalms 
of David, or the prayers extracted from them, the congrega- 
tion frequently imitate, by their voice and gestures, the 
meaning of some remarkable passages: for example, when 
the rabbin pronounces the words, ‘ Praise the Lord with the 
sound of the trumpet,’ they imitate the sound of the trumpet 
through their closed fists. When ‘a horrible tempest’ 
occurs, they puff and blow to represent a storm; or should 
he mention ‘the cries of the righteous in distress,’ they all 
set up a loud screaming; and it not unfrequently happens 
that while some are still blowing the storm, others have al- 
ready begun the cries of the righteous, thus forming a con- 
cert which it is difficult for any but a zealous Hebrew to 
hear with gravity.” 

“For neither love nor money will the Jewish population 
open their doors to a stranger after dark. An English 
party arriving at a late hour, sent a servant to buy some wine 
of the Jews, who sell a very good sort; but he found all the 
houses closed against him. ‘ They were afraid,’ he said, ‘of 
being made Turks if they opened their doors in the night 
time.’ Truly a most awful calamity to arise from selling a 
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bottle of wine! To account for the fear by which the He- 
brew damsels of Tiberias are oppressed—for the conversion 
is peculiarly destined for them—it seems that some time 
avo a Turk was captivated by the beauty of a Jewess, and 
did all he could to obtain her. She was not to be won by 
fair means; so, watching an opportunity, when one night 
there was eating and drinking in her father’s house, he 
rushed in with a party of servants, and carried away the 
prize. When called on to make some defence for the out- 
rage before the governor, he had merely, he said, had _ pity 
on a maiden whose charms might add fresh delight to Para- 
dise; and, as ‘God is merciful,’ had converted her to the 
faith of Mohammed. ‘Itis the will of heaven,’ said the gov- 
ernor, ‘and fate is not to be resisted.’ There was an end 
therefore of the matter; and the chance of being made a 
Turk has been ever since a very natural fear in the city.” * 

Beyond the town, at the southern extremity of the level 
strip on which it stands, are the celebrated Warm Baths of 
Tiberias. These consist of four springs, over which two 
buildings, now falling to decay, are erected. The tempera- 
ture of the water is 144° Fahr., and its taste extremely salt 
and bitter. It also smells strongly of sulphur. The baths 
are resorted to by people from all parts of the country, as 
they are considered a cure in cases of rheumatism and gen- 
eral debility. They are mentioned in Pliny, Josephus, and 
the Talmud. They are furnished with greater comfort than 
is usual in the East, though their more luxurious apartments 
are only for wealthy guests. 

Between the baths and the town are many traces of the 
ancient city which covered the entire level strip. They con- 
sist of foundations, traces of walls, heaps of stones, and some 
broken columns. 

“The stones around the town, and in the walls and 
houses, as well as ‘the cliffs behind, are mostly basalt, and 
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the whole place has a volcanic look. The warm fountains, 
and the frequent earthquakes, show that the clements of de- 
struction are still at work beneath the surface. It is said 
that, at the time of the great earthquake of 1837, and for 
some days afterwards, the quantity of water issuing from the 
springs was unmensely increased, and the temperature much 
higher than ordinary.” * 

Tiberias was founded by Herod Antipas, Tetrarch of Gal- 
ilee, according to Josephus, and named in honor of his friend 
and patron ‘Tiberius Casar, Emperor of Rome. He was 
the same Herod who murdered John the Baptist, and the 
one to whom Pilate sent Jesus on the day of the crucifixion. 
“His plan was laid at the base of a steep hill, around the 
waters of a hot spring, among the ruins of a nameless 
town, and the graves of a forgotten race. A great builder, 
like all the princes of his line, Antipas could now indulge 
his taste for temples, palaces, and public baths, conceived in 
a Roman spirit, and executed on a Roman scale, while flat- 
tering that capricious master who might any day send him 
to die as his brother was dying in a distant land. The new 
city grew apace. A castle crowned these hill. High walls 
ran down from the heights into the sea. Streets and tem- 
ples covered the low ground which lay between these walls. 
A. gorgeous palace rose high above the rest of these public 
works; a palace for the prince and court, having a roof of 
gold, from which circumstance it came to be known as the 
Golden house. A port was formed; a pier thrown out; a 
water-gate built; and a fleet of war-ships and pleasure-boats 
danced on the sparkling wave. Towers protected, and 
gates adorned, a city which Antipas dedicated to his master, 
inscribed on his coins, and made the capital of his province, 
the residence of his court. 

“To people the empty streets which he had built, he lured 
men of condition from every part of Galilee, and even from 
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Italy and Greece. He fetched the craftsmen from Sepphoris, 
the artists from Ptolemais; he declared Tiberias a free city, 
an asylum for the unclean,a refuge for the poor, a home for 
the persecuted of all sects and nations; he bought slaves 
from captains who had taken them in war; and he gave 
freedom to these slaves on the easy condition of their settling 
in a healthy and prosperous town, where work was abun- 
dant and amusement cheap. For some persons he built 
houses, to others he gave land. He let every man see that 
the short way into his favor was to aid him in these plans. 
And every one helped him. His friends, his captains, his 
great officers of state, built palaces on the little bay. 
Houses swarmed up the hill-side, and the whole space within 
the walls, even that part of it which lay among the ancient 
cemeteries, was soon occupied by dwellings, temples, palaces 
and shrines. 

“Tiberias had the usual aspects of a Greek city; which may 
be figured as those of a Syrian Baiz, a Syrian Pompeii. 
There was a Roman forum, a public square in which the 
people met. There was a regal palace—the Golden house. 
‘There was a stadium, in which the youth of Galilee, contrary 
to Jewish customs, braced their limbs with Spartan exercises 
and proved their skill in Olympic games. There was a 
theatre for the performance of Roman comedies. There 
was a palace for the public treasury, another for the public 
archives. ‘There was a mint which produced a series of 
noble coins. There was a vast barrack for the troops. The 
Golden house, the pride and glory of Herod’s court, dis- 
played the usual ornaments of a Roman palace; eagles, 
lions, horses ; busts of the imperial race, and statues of the 
Roman gods. | 

“This city was waxing great and famous, When the first 
stones were being laid near the sea, St. John wasa little child 
playing on the beach at Capernaum with his father’s nets; 
yet so swift was its growth, so wide its fame, that before he 
composed his Gospel, Tiberias had given its name to the 
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waters on which it stood, like Geneva to Lake Leman, and 
Lucerne to that of the Four Cantons. When St. Matthew 
wrote his Gospel, the city was still young, and a Jew of 
Galilee might speak of the lake as Gennesareth; forty or 
fifty years later, a man who was born on its shores and had 
fished in its waters spoke of the lake most familiarly by its 
Roman name. 

“This new city, though ruled by a Jewish prince, and 
seated in the midst of Pharisaic hamlets, was in no sense a 
Jewish town. It was a Syrian Syracuse; a city of pleasure, 
of refuge, of intelligence, of toleration, and of force; in 
which all the strangers of the earth could assemble in peace 
and safety, bringing with them, as into an open market and 
a common forum, their speech, their customs, and their idols. 
In fact, under the Herodian prince, the city of Tiberias was 
a Roman fortress, held by a Syro-Macedonian army, and 
governed by an Asiatic court. 

“For the Tetrarch of Galilee, though he still sat in the 
synagogue, joined in the shema, and went up to the Temple 
feasts, was hardly esteemed a Jew. But of all his offences 
in a Pharisee’s eyes, the crowning act of impiety was his 
employment of Jonian artists in adorning the Golden house. 
‘Thou shalt not make to thyself any graven image,’ said 
the Law; and many a Jew, who preserved no other virtue 
of his fathers, still held fast by the Mosaic scorn of marble 
and brazen gods. ‘This antique scorn of idols a Pharisee 
poured out upon those lions, centaurs, nymphs, and fauns, 
in which the sculptors of Antioch and Alexandria found 
the favorite figures of their art. The Galilean, who called 
no man lord, held all such images in loathing, and neither 
the elder in Jerusalem, nor the peasant on the lake, could 
excuse the appearance of these pagan abominations in the 
Golden house.’”* 

Such was Tiberias in the days when the Lord Jesus 


* The Holy Land. By W. H. Dixon, pp. 268-270. 
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“walked by the Sea of Galilee,” ministering and preaching 
in its towns. Yet splendid as was the city, thronged as were 
its streets, during the whole period of His residence here, 
Jesus is never reported by the Evangelists to have entered 
the city of Tiberias. Perhaps He wished, by His refusal to 
set foot in the capital of Herod, to mark His condemnation 
of the course of that wicked prince; and perhaps, knowing" 
well the character of Herod, He may have deemed it most 
prudent to refrain from presenting Himself to his notice in 
the earlier days of His ministry. Or, it may be that Jesus 
kept aloof from Tiberias because it was a city in which 
Jehovah was not honored. The palace was covered with 
gold, in impious rivalry of the Temple front, and the temples 
there were built to the heathen gods of Greece and Rome. 
Harlots thronged the streets, and vice did abound. But 
whatever His reason, the Saviour avoided Tiberias, while 
He journeyed through the lake country, “preaching the 
Gospel of the Kingdom, and healing all manner of sickness, 
and all manner of disease among the people.” 

Upon the outbreak of the War for Independence, Jose- 
phus, who was then the Jewish commander in Galilee, 
fortified Tiberias. The town then formed a part of the 
dominions of Agrippa. Vespasian at once marched against 
it. On the way he was met by the principal citizens of 
Tiberias, who offered him their submission, and asked for 
peace. At Agrippa’s request, Vespasian spared the city, 
and garrisoned it with Roman troops. After the fall of 
Jerusalem, the Jews were permitted to reside unmolested in 
Tiberias, and there enjoyed many privileges. They con- 
tinued to reside here during all the subsequent commotions 
in Judzea. The Sanhedrim was removed from Jerusalem to 
Jabnch, and thence, after passing to several other places, 
including Sepphoris, came to Tiberias, about the middle of 
the second century. For several centuries after this, Tibe- 
rias was the central point of Jewish learning. “Here their 
most esteemed rabbins taught in the synagogues; and a 
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school was formed for the cultivation of their law and lan- 
guage. At the head of this school, Rabbi Judah collected 
and committed to writing the great mass of Jewish tradi- 
tional law, now known as the Mishnah; an immense work, 
which was completed, according to the best accounts, about 
A. D. 190, Or, aS some Say, In A. D. 220. Rabbi Judah died 
soon after; and with him faded the chief glory of the acad- 
emy. The latter, however, continued to flourish more or 
less for several centuries; although the school of Babylon 
soon became its rival, and at a later period eclipsed his 
fame. In the third century (a. b. 230-270) Rabbi Jochanan 
compiled here the Gemara, a supplement and commentary 
to the Mishnah, now usually known as the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud. In the same school is supposed to have arisen the 
great critical collection known as the Masora, intended to 
mark and preserve the purity of the Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament. In the days of Jerome the school of Tibe- 
rias continued apparently to flourish; for that father em- 
ployed one of its most admired teachers as his instructor in 
Hebrew. After this time there seems to exist no further 
certain accounts of it.” * 

The exclusive power which the Jews had obtained in 
Tiberias and in some of the neighboring cities—Sepphoris, 
Nazareth, and Capernaum among others—was broken 
during the reign of Constantine, and Christian churches 
were erected in them. Upon the conquest of Palestine by 
the Crusaders, Galilee was given by Godfrey to Tancred. 
He subdued Tiberias, and erected a church in the city, which 
also became the seat of a Latin bishop. ‘Tiberias remained 
in the hands of the Christians until the victory of Hattin 
compelled its surrender. Since then it has been a Moham- 
medan possession, except during a brief interval in 1799, 
when it was held by the French under Napoleon; and its 
history has been uneventful. 


* Biblical Researches, Vol. Il. p. 391. 
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In the Jewish burial-place lie the bones of some of their 
most eminent men. Rabbis Jochanan, Akiba, and the great 
Maimonides lie buried here. 

From the town an excellent view of the lake may be 
obtained. 

The Lake of Tiberias is called in the Old Testament 
*the Sea of Chinnereth,” or “Cinneroth’”(Num. xaxiveem 
Josh. xii. 3), from a town of that name, on or ‘near its shore. 
(Josh. xix. 35.) In the New Testament it is spoken of as 
the “Sea of Galilee,” from the province which bordered its 
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western side. (Matt. iv. 18; Mark vii. 31; John vi. 1.) In 
St. John’s Gospel it is spoken of as the Sea of Tiberias. 
(John vi.) It is also called the Sea of Gennesareth. The 
Arabs know it as Bahr Tibariyeh (the Sea or Lake of Ti- 
berias.) It is oval in shape, about thirteen miles long and 
six in breadth at its widest part. The river Jordan enters 
it at its upper end, and flows out at the south. The river 
enters the lake about two miles below the site of the an- 
cient Bethsaida of Gaulonitis, which lay upon its eastern 
bank. It is about seventy feet wide at its mouth, and flows 
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sluveishly between low alluvial banks. There are several 
bars just above its mouth, where it can be forded. A 
strong current marks the course of the river through the 
middle of the lake. The outlet is so narrow and so well 
concealed’ by the cliffs that the traveller, even when close to 
it, is apt to search for it for some time before finding it. 
The river flows due west for about a quarter of a mile after 
leaving the lake, and then sweeps around to the southward. 
The lake is of volcanic origin, and lies ina deep basin, 653 
feet below the level of the Mediterranean, according to Lieut. 
Lynch. The volcanic origin of the lake is shown by the black 
basaltic rocks, which abound on tts shores, the hot springs, 
etc. Its great depression makes the climate of its shores 
almost tropical. Products of the torrid zone grow here, but 
“the usual productions of the fields are wheat, barley, mil- 
let, tobacco, melons, grapes and a few vegetables. The 
melons raised along the shores of the Lake of Tiberias are 
said to be of the finest quality.” The usual formation is 
limestone. The water of the lake is pure and sweet, and so 
clear that the bottom can be seen at a considerable depth. 
The lake is full of fish. | 

The hills rise steeply from the water as a general rule, 
except where a ravine or a deep wady interrupts them. 
The eastern shores rise more boldly than those of the west- 
ern side, and from their summits a broad, high table-land or 
plain—the plain of Bashan—stretches away to the eastward. 
These hills are in some places 2000 feet high from the sur- 
face of the water to the summit. On the north there is a 
gradual descent from this plateau to the Jordan valley, and 
then a gradual rise on the western side of the valley to a 
plateau of equal height, from which the mountains of Safed 
take their rise. The western shores of the lake are not as 
regular or as wall-like as the eastern. “Yet they present 
the same general features—plateaus of different altitudes 
breaking down abruptly to the shore.” 


There is no beauty in the scene. The lake is an attrac- 
61 
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tive sheet of limpid water in itself, but the surrounding hills 
are bleak and bare, and give to the scene a dreary mono- 
tony which no words can express. The hills are tame and 
without any picturesque features. A silence as unbroken 
as that which broods over the Dead Sea rests upon this lake; 
a sail rarely gleams upon its blue bosom; and upon its 
shores are only one or two poor villages, and the ruins of 
its ancient cities. Desolation and death seem to hold the 
region in their keeping. 

It is indeed a different scene from that upon which the - 
Lord Jesus looked as He walked upon the pebbly beach, as 
He seems to have loved to do. Then the lake was the 
centre of a busy, restless life; the heart of the most thickly 
populated region of Palestine. Stately cities and noble villas 
lined its shores. ‘The western bank was green with trees 
and verdure. Birds sang in the leafy coverts, fountains 
plashed in the cool groves, and bright rivulets ran glittering 
down to the lake. Boats and vessels of all kinds sailed 
dreamily over the waters, from the fisherman’s boat to the - 
Roman galley, and the shores were thronged with people 
of all nations who came hither to enjoy life and see the 
favorite resort of Palestine. Nine cities and towns stood 
on the shore of the lake. On the east side, at the southern 
end, stood the Greek cities of Hippos and Gamala, and the 
village of Gersa, or Gergesa; but the west was the more 
attractive side, and to it men thronged and built their habi- 
tations uponit. It lay within the province of Galilee. At 
the northern end of the lake, and some distance back from 
it, on the shore of the Jordan, was Bethsaida-Julias. It lay 
at the head of the marsh through which the Jordan enters 
the lake, and was the first point at which the river could be 
crossed. A fine bridge spanned the stream, over which 
passed the great military road of Rome from Ptolemais to 
Damascus, which bordered the lake from Tiberias to Beth- 
saida-Julias, where, after crossing the Jordan, it turned to 
the northward. Bethsaida lay upon both sides of the river, 
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and had been enlarged and beautified by Philip, Tetrarch of 
Gaulonitis, who gave it the name of Julias, in honor of 
Cesar's daughter. The old fishing-town of the Jews was 
thus changed into a Greek city, and made an important 
military post. West of Bethsaida-Julias lay Capernaum, 
Magdala, and Tiberias; all cities of note; the last named 
the capital of Galilee. The country south and west of the 
lake was studded with cities and towns, some of considerable 
size and importance, so that the Sea of Galilee was the centre 
of a region teeming with life. 

There is scarcely a foot of land upon the shore of the 
lake but is identifed in some way with the life and labors 
~of the Saviour, so that this is to the Christian the most inter- 
esting region in the Holy Land. Capernaum was “ His 
own city,” the chosen home of His manhood; chosen no 
doubt because of its pleasant situation, and perhaps because 
it was central to the lake country. It was also on the great 
Roman military road from Damascus to Ptolemais, and 
strangers were constantly passing through it. From Caper- 
naum Jesus could more readily pass to the different por- 
tions of Galilee, and by embarking on the lake could find a 
speedy refuge when necessary on the eastern shore in the 
province of Gaulonitis. 

Sometimes on foot, sometimes by boat, Jesus went from 
point to point around the lake. Magdala, Capernaum, 
Chorazin, Bethsaila, and Gergesa, were each, in its turn, 
honored by His presence. He went into the homes of the 
people, mingling with them freely and familiarly, and teach- 
ine them His wonderful doctrine. Multitudes followed Him 
wherever He went. They thronged the streets of Caper- 
naum so densely that the only way in which a sick man 
could be brought into His presence to be healed was by 
lowering Him through a hole cut in the roof of the house in 
which the Lord was teaching at the time. It was here that 
He healed the demoniac in the synagogue; here He cured 
Peter's wife’s mother; here He restored the paralyaiewie 
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streneth, healed the centurion’s servant, restored the ruler’s 
daughter to life, miraculously obtained the tribute money 
from the mouth of a fish, and called Matthew from the 
receipt of custom to be Ilis Apostle. All manner of sick- 
ness and disease was cured at Hlis word in this region ; 
thousands were fed on the hill-sides with a few loaves and 
fishes increased by His Divine power, and it was in this 
region that He preached the exquisite Sermon on_ the 
Mount. The Apostles were natives of the lake towns 
or neighboring villayes, nearly all fishermen on the lake. 
The blue waters and the elements themselves owned His 
power—in the storm subsiding at Flis word, in His walking 
on the waves as upon dry ground, and in the miraculous 
draughts of fishes. Often must He have walked along the 
shining beach with His chosen companions, speaking to 
them words of heavenly wisdom; and many a time, doubt- 
less, did He come down to the shore alone in the hush of 
the early morning to lift up His. heart in silent communion 
with His Father, or to enjoy a brief season of solitary med- 
itation before the throng pressed upon Him to hear His 
words or witness His acts. Or, when tired by the labors of 
the day, He may have embarked in the boat of some friend, 
and have sailed out upon the lake to enjoy the rest and 
coolness which could be gained only there. 

With the exception of Tiberias, the ancient cities of the 
lake are in ruins. Their sites are deeply interesting, and 
may be visited by the traveller either by boat or on horse- 
back. The latter mode is most commonly adopted in con- 
sequence of the difficulty of procuring a boat on the lake. 

At the south end of the lake, at the point where the 
Jordan flows out, are the ruins of Taricheea. The ruins lie 
on the west side of the Jordan, on a narrow peninsula 
between the river and the southern shore of the lake. A 
few modern houses stand among the ruins, and constitute 
the village of Kerak. “On the west side of the peninsula 
is a long causeway on arches, through which the water fiows 
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inzo the river when the lake is high, thus making it an 
island.” The city of Tarichaea, which stood here in the 
days of the Lord Jesus, was a place of considerable 
military importance, as it commanded the first ford of the 
lower Jordan. It was strengthened by Josephus at the 
commencement. of hostilities with Rome, but was stormed 
and captured by Titus soon after the surrender of ‘Tiberias. 
The inhabitants had prepared a number of vessels, in order 
that they might either escape to the opposite shore in the 
event of the loss of that city, “or, if necessary, fight for the 
naval command of the lake.” 

Upon the fall of the city, a portion of the garrison and 
inhabitants, having secured the boats, pushed off into the 
lake. ‘Titus at once sent to Vespasian, who was at [iberias, 
about four miles distant, and urged him to attack the Galli- 
leans with the heavy boats he had constructed for the pur- 
pose of commanding the lake. The Roman barges were 
sent by Vespasian to the middle of the lake, and the Gali- 
leans found themselves hemmed in on every side. “The 
poor Galileans in their light fishing-boats could not with- 
stand the heavy barks of the Romans, but they rowed round 
them, and attacked them with stones. . .. All the shores 
were occupied by hostile soldiers, and they were pursued 
into every creek and inlet; some were transfixed with spears 
from the high banks of the vessels, some were boarded and 
put to the sword; the boats of the others were crushed or 
swamped, and the people drowned. If their heads rose as 
they were swimming, they were hit with an arrow, or by the 
prow of the bark; if they clung to the side of the enemy’s 
vessel, their hands and heads were hewn off. ‘The few sur- 
vivors were driven to the shore, where they met with no 
iMmere mercy.) Tather before they landed, or in the act of 
landing, they were cut down or pierced through. ‘The blue 
waters of the whole lake were tinged with blood, and its 


‘clear surface exhaled for several days a fcetid steam. The 


shores were strewn with wrecks of boats and swollen bodies 
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that lay rotting in the sun, and infected the air, till the can- 
querors themselves shrank from the effects of their own 
barbarities.” * Six thousand persons fell in the battles on 
land and water ; and: Vespasian subsequently put 1200 of his 
prisoners to death at Tiberias—a deliberate and shameful 
violation of the terms of the surrender of Tarichea. 

A road leads over the ford of the Jordan at Kerak to the 
east side of the lake, passing on the way the ruins of Khur- 
bet es-Sumrah, which Dr. Porter thinks may mark the site 
of Hippos, one of the cities of Decapolis, and which was an 
important place in the days of Josephus. The ruin lies 
near the southeast corner of the lake. From this point the 
road runs along the base of the steep ridge that forms the 
eastern boundary of the lake, and leads direct to the mouth 
ef Wady Fik, about two hours and a half from Kerak, and 
immediately opposite Tiberias. It takes its name from a 
large village which lies at the head of the wady, about three 
miles from the shore. There are three fountains at this 
village, which send a stream down the ravine into the lake. 
The village stands on the site of a more ancient place, which 
was formerly called Apheca; but which must not be con- 
founded with the Aphek which was near Jezreel. (1 Sam. 
XXIX. I.) 

About a mile and a half from the mouth of the wady a 
stecp hill rises from the bed of the ravine, isolated trom the 
main ridve, except on the east side, where it is joined to it 
by a narrow neck. The summit is covered with ruins, and 
is known as cl-Husn. It is about 1100 feet above the sur- 
face of the lake, and is reached by a path from the southern 
valley to the neck, from which one can casily climb to the 
top. The northwestern and eastern sides are scarped, and 
the eastern side is strengthened by a wall. The summit is 
covered thickly with ruins, which show that a place of con- 
siderable size and more than ordinary strength once stood 


* Milman’s History of the Jews, Vol. II. pp. 286, 287. 
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here. Many of the ruins are in a tolerable state of preser- 
vation. A street, almost straight, runs through the ruins 
from east to west. 

This was the site of Gamala, one of the strongest for- 
tresses of ancient Palestine. It gave its name to a consid-, 
erable section of Gaulonitis. It was captured by Alexander 
Janneus. At the beginning of the war with Rome, it re- 
mained faithful for a while to the Emperor, but subsequently 
revolted, and was strengthened and garrisoned by Josephus. 
It resisted the younger Agrippa in a siege of seven months, 
but was captured by Vespasian after a desperate resistance 
in A.D. 69. Four thousand men fell by the sword, and 5000 
‘more leaped from the walls into the gulf below, and were 
killed. 

From the mouth of the wady, the road runs northward 
along the shore of the lake, at the base of the eastern cliffs, 
to the mouth of the Jordan, about three and a half hours 
distant from the wady. In about two hours after passing 
Wady lik, the shore sweeps around to the westward, while 
the mountain ridge keeps straight on to the north, “leaving 
a triangular plain between its base, the northern section of 
the lake, and the river Jordan. The plain is level, and the 
soil rich. The Ghawdrineh Arabs cultivate it, obtaining 
luxuriant crops of wheat, barley, maize, rice, cucumbers, and 
melons.” The plain continues along the eastern bank of 
the Jordan, and is called there Batihah. It “is a favorite 
camping-ground of the Ghawarineh, who are peaceably 
inclined, though of thievish habits. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances the traveller, has nothing to fear from them, 
except pilfering. They are a mongrel race, like their breth- 
ren round Jericho—half Bedawin, half 7“ahin ; dwelling in 
tents, but cultivating the soil. The Ghaw4rineh are dark 
as [-¢yptians, and almost as immoral, if common rumor 
does not belie them. Droves of buffaloes and herds of neat 
cattle cover the marshy plain, and sport in the waters of the 
Jordan ; while camels, sheep, and goats innumerable swarm 
along the higher grounds,” 
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On the cast side of the Jordan, about two miles from the 
lake, at the upper end of the plain, and near the shore of 
the river, is a small hill or tell, covered with ruins. A few 
rude hovels of the Arab inhabitants of the place now occupy 
the spot. This was the site of the city built by “ Philip, Tc- 
trarch of Itureea and of the region of Trachonitis.” <A 
small fishing village called Bethsaida, * “House of Fish,’ 
originally stood here. Philip built a handsome city upon this 
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site, which gradually extended to the other side of the Jordan, 
which was crossed here by a bridge of the great Roman road 
from Damascus to Ptolemais and Czsarea. To this city he 
gave the name of Julias, in honor of the daughter of Augus- 
tus Cesar. He died here, and was buried in a costly tomb. 
The place was frequently called Bethsaida-Julias. 
Somewhere: near this city, on one of the eastern hills, 


“This must not be confounded with the Bethsaida near Capernaum, the 
home of Andrew, Peter, and Philip. 
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perhaps, the Lord fed the multitude which had crowded to 
hear Him, and had become faint with hunger. There were 
5000 persons present, and the disciples could produce but 
five loaves and two small fishes. Nevertheless, these were 
miraculously increased by the Saviour, so that not only were 
all the people satisfied, but twelve baskets of the fragments 
were collected when the repast was ended. (Luke ix. 10-17.) 
Then Jesus dismissed the people to their homes, and sent 
the disciples away in a boat to the other Bethsaida, on the 
western shore of the lake. (Mark vi. 32-45 ; John vi. 15-17.) 
“And when He had sent them away, He departed into a 
mountain to pray.” After the night had settled down, a 
strong westerly gale arose, and baffled all the efforts of the 
disciples to reach the western shore of the lake. They toiled 
heavily at the oars, but could not make the land. “And the 
sea arose by reason of a great wind that blew.” “And He 
saw them toiling in rowing, for the wind was contrary unto 
them; and about the fourth watch of the night He cometh 
unto them, walking upon the sea, and would have passed by: 
them. But when they saw lim walking upon the sea, they 
supposed it had been a spirit, and cried out. For they all 
saw Him, and were troubled. And immediately He talked 
with them, and saith unto them, Be of good cheer; « @ Ff, 
be not afraid. And He went up unto them, into the ship ; 
and the wind ceased; and they were sore amazed in them- 
selves beyond measure, and wondered.” (John vi. 18; Mark 
vi. 48-51.) At this Bethsaida the Lord also restored sight 
to a blind man at a later period of His ministry. (Mark 
Vill. 22-26.) 

The Jordan ts now passed by a ford a short distance be- 
low the site of Bethsaida-Julias. A ride of about two miles 
through thickets of thistles and fields of grain, on the west 
side, brings the traveller to Tell Him, one of the most inter- 
esting sites upon the lake. It les immediately upon the 
northern shore of the lake, and near its northwestern corner. 
A level tract, about half a mile long by a quarter of a mile 
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broad, extends from the lake back inland. It is thickly 
covered with ruins, which extend down to the water. They 
consist chiefly of the foundations and fallen walls of houses. 
One of these is a small tower, whose walls are still eight or 
ten feet high. To the east of it is another and a larger 
edifice which has attracted considerable attention frorn recent 
explorers. “For richness and extent of workmanship,” 
says Dr. Porter, “it is scarcely surpassed by any in Pales- 
tine.’ Dr. Robinson thus describes it: 

“The extent of the foundations of this structure is no 
longer definitely to be made out. We measured 105 feet 
along the northern wall, and 80 feet along the western ; per- 
haps this was their whole length. Wuth the space thus en- 
closed, and just around, are strewed, in utter confusion, 
numerous columns of compact limestone, with beautiful 
Corinthian capitals, sculptured entablatures, ornamented 
friezes, and the like. The pedestals of the columns are often 
still in their place, though sometimes overturned and re- 
moved. The columns are large, but of no great length. 
Here we found, for the first time, the singularity of double 
columns; that is, two attached shafts, with capitals and base 
cut from the same solid block. The shafts are parallel, 
showing that they were not intended to form the corner of 
a colonnade, The same singularity is seen on a much 
larger scale in some of the immense Syenite columns of the 
ancient church in Tyre. Another peculiarity here consists 
in several blocks of stones, nine feet long by half that width, 
and of considerable thickness, on one side of which are sculp- 
tured panels with ornamental work, now defaced. They 
have much the appearance of a stone door; but have no 
mark of having been suspended, and were more probably 
employed as pilasters, or perhaps as panels, in the orna- 
mented wall.” | 

Captain Wilson, R. E., examined the ruins in 1866, and 
was able to give them a more thorough inspection than Dr. 
Robinson. He discovered that the larger building was 
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originally a synagogue, and in his description of it styles it 
the * White Synagocue,” from the material of which it is 
constructed. “The synagogue,” he says, “built entirely of 
white limestone, must once have been a conspicuous object, 
standing out from the dark basaltic background; it is now 
nearly level with the surface, and its columns and capitals 
have been for the most part carried away or turned into 
lime. ‘The original building is 74 feet 9 inches long, by 56 
feet 9 inches wide; it is built north and south, and at the 
southern end has three entrances. In the interior we found 
many of the pedestals of the columns in their original posi- 
tions, and several capitals of the Corinthian order buried 
in the rubbish; there were also blocks of stone which had 
evidently rested on the columns and supported wooden 
rafters. Outside the synagogue proper, but connected with 
it, we uncovered the remains of a later building, which 
may be those of the church which Epiphanius says was built 
at Capernaum, and was described by Antonius A.D. 600 
as a basilica enclosing the house of Peter. It may be asked 
what reason there is for believing the original building to 
have been a Jewish synagogue, and not a temple or church. 
Seen alone, there might have been some doubt as to its 
character, but, compared with the number of ruins of the 
same character which have lately been brought to notice in 
fmiee, there can be none... . If Tell Him be Caper- 
naum, this is without doubt the synagogue built by the 
Roman centurion (Luke vil. 4, 5), and one of the most 
sacred places on earth. It was in this building that our 
Lord gave the well-known discourse in John vi, and it was 
not without a certain strange feeling that on turning over 
a large block we found the pot of manna engraved on its 
face, and remembered the words, ‘I am the bread of life. 
Your fathers did eat manna in the wilderness, and are 
gead. = 


* The Recovery of Jerusalem, pp. 268, 269. 
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The Jews, it will be remembered, settled in and around 
Tiberias after the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, and 
from the second to the sixth century constituted a large 
part of the population of Galilee. They were wealthy and 
influential, and had synagogues in many of the towns of 
the province, some of which were large and handsome. 

The ruins at Tell Him are not easy to examine. In the 
spring and early summer, the season when most travellers 
are in the country, they are covered with a thick growth of 
thistles, so tall and dense as to be almost impenetrable. 

Tell Him has long been one of the puzzles of modern 
geographers. By some it is identified with Capernaum; 
by others with Chorazin. Dr. Robinson opposes the theory 
that it was Capernaum in an argument which seems almost 
unanswerable, and which will be noticed further on. Cap- 
tain Wilson is one of the latest to adopt the Capernaum 
theory, and thinks he has found traces of a main street 
leading from the ruins of Tell Him in the direction of 
Chorazin. | 

This theory locates Chorazin at a point now called Ker- 
azeh, which lies about two and a half miles north of Tell 
Him, on the left bank of a little wady, upon a natural 
terrace. “As early as 1740,” says Captain Wilson, “ Pococke 
heard the name of Gerasi, and identified it with Chorazin ; 
and since his time the place has been mentioned and visited 
by more than one traveller; but perhaps, owing to the 
peculiar character of the masonry, barely to be distinguished 
at one hundred yards’ distance from the rocks which sur- 
round it, and the shortness of their visits, they have failed 
to appreciate the extent and significance of the ruins. They 
cover an area as large, if not larger, than the ruins of Ca- 
pernaum (Tell Him), and are situated partly in a shallow 
valley, partly on a rocky spur formed by a sharp bend in 
Wady Kerazen, or, as it is called lower down, Wady Tell 
Him, here a wild gorge eighty feet deep. From this last 
place there is a beautiful view of the lake to its southern 
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end; and here too are gathered the most interesting ruins 
—a synagogue, with Corinthian capitals, niche-heads and 
other ornaments, cut, not as at Tell Ham, in limestone, but 
in the hard block basalt. Many of the dwelling-houses are 
in a tolerably perfect state, the walls being in some cases 
six feet high; and, as they are probably the same class of 
houses as that in which our Saviour dwelt, a description of 
them may be interesting. They are generally square, of dif- 
ferent sizes—the largest measured was nearly thirty feet— 
and have one or two columns down the centre to support 
the roof, which appears to have been flat, as in the modern 
Arab houses. The walls are about two feet thick, built of 
masonry or of loose blocks of basalt; there is a low door- 
way in the centre of one of the walls, and each house has 
windows twelve inches high and six and a half inches wide. 
In one or two cases the houses were divided into four 
chambers. Almost in the centre of the ancient town isa 
fine tree with spreading branches, beneath which a spring 
rises up and flows down the valley; . . . anda few yards 
to the south a large building with remnants of Ionic capi- 
tals. On the north we found traces of the paved road 
which connected Chorazin with the great caravan-road to 
Damascus.” * 

Dr. Porter, whose argument is based upon that of Dr. 
Robinson, and who does not accept Kerazeh as the site of 
Chorazin, but places the latter city at Tell Hiim, says of 
Captain Wilson’s discovery: “The name of these ruins 
Keraseh (Kerazeh) certainly suggests identity with Chora- 
zin. But there are two objections: 1. Jerome states dis- 
tinctly that Chorazin stood on the shore of the lake; Kera- 
seh is upwards of two miles from it. 2. The buildings of 
Kerdseh appear to be comparatively modern, much more so 
than those of Tell Hiim. May it not be, that after the 
destruction of Chorazin, some of the inhabitants retired to 


* The Recovery of Jerusalem, pp. 270, 271. 
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this more secure spot, built a new town, and gave it the od 
name. A parallel to this is found in the case of Sarepta, 
near Sidon. The old town stood upon the shore; the 
modern village is built on a neighboring shore. . . Chora- 
zin is only mentioned in Scripture as one of the three cities 
in which most of Christ's mighty works had been done, and 
upon which woes were pronounced. (Matt. xi. 21; Luke x. 
13.) No indication is given of its situation further than it 
seems to have been near Bethsaida. Jerome states that 
Capernaum, Bethsaida, and Chorazin all stood on the shore 
of the Sea of Galilee; and that Chorazin was two miles 
from Capernaum. Willibald, who visited Palestine in the 
beginning of the eighth century, says, describing his journey 
northward, that he went from Tiberias by Magdalum (now 
Mejdel) to Capernaum; thence to Bethsaida; thence to 
Chorazin, where was a Christian church; and thence to the 
fountains of the Jordan. Taking these authors as correct, 
we infer that the three towns stood on the shore between 
Mejdel and the Jordan; and that Capernaum was next 
Mejdel, Bethsaida in the middle, and Chorazin nearest the 
Jordan. Between Tell Haim and the Jordan there is no 
trace of any ancient city, and the distance is not more than 
two miles. 

“An objection to this identification may be based on a 
recent discovery. About two miles north of Tell Him, on 
the left bank of a little wady, upon a natural terrace beside 
a fountain, lie the remains of an old town. They cover a 
larger area than Tell Him.” 

A mile and a half westward, along the shore, from Tell 
Him, is the pleasant little bay of Et-Tabighah. The bay 
is about half a mile across, and on its western side it is shut 
in by the cliff of Khan Minyeh, which juts out into the 
water and forms the only interruption in the beach which 
borders the lake shore. Et-Tabighah lies close upon the 
shore, and consists of a few ruins lying amidst five foun- 
tains, the water of all of which is more or less brackish. 
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One of these is the largest spring in Galilee. Close by 
these fountains are five mills built by the famous Bedawy 
chieftain Dhaher el--Amr. Only one of them is now in 
working order. They are small towers, each of which has 
two circular shafts. Water is brought to the top of these 
shafts by aqueducts, and falls down them and turns the 
machinery at the bottom. “Connected with this fountain” 
(the principal one), says Captain Wilson, “are the remains 
of some remarkable works which at one time raised its 
waters to a higher level, and conveyed them bodily into 
the plain of Gennesareth for the purposes of irrigation. 
The source is enclosed in an octagonal reservoir of great 
strength, by means of which the water was raised about 
twenty feet to the level of an aqueduct that ran along the 
side of the hill. . . After leaving the reservoir the aqueduct 
can be traced at intervals, following the contour of the 
ground to the point where it crosses the beds of two water- 
courses on arches, of which the piers may still be seen; it 
then turns down toward the lake, and runs along the hill- 
side on the top of a massive retaining wall, of which fifty 
or sixty yards remain, and lastly passes around the Khan 
Minyeh cliff by a remarkable excavation in the solid rock, 
which has been noticed by all travellers. The elevation of 
the aqueduct at this point is sufficient to have enabled the 
water broucht by it to irrigate the whole plain of Gennesa- 
reth; and, though we could only trace it for a few hundred 
yards inland, it was not improbably carried right round the 
head of the plain; the same causes which have almost 
obliterated it in the small plain of Tabighah would fully ac- 
count for its disappearance in Gennesareth.” This fountain 
is unquestionably the “most fertilizing fountain called Ca- 
pharnaum,” described by Josephus as the source from which 
the plain of Gennesareth was watered. 

Dr. Robinson identifies Et-Tabighah with the Galilean 
Bethsaida, the home and birthplace of the fishermen, Peter, 
Andrew, Philip, James and John. It certainly occupies the 
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best site on the lake shore for a fishing-village. Its little 
bay is sheltered by hills at the back, and enclosed on each 
side by high bluffs, and in front of the village was a broad, 
smooth beach of sand, excellently adapted to hauling in the 
seines of the boatmen. 

If Tell Him be accepted as Chorazin, it follows that Et- 
Tabighah must be Bethsaida, which must have been situated 
on the shore of the lake between Chorazin and Capernaum. 
This is Dr. Robinson’s view. Captain Wilson pays no at- 
tention to Tabighah, and locates Bethsaida at Khan Minyeh. 
Dr. Robinson, however, regards ’Ain et-Tin as the fountain 
of Capharnaum of Josephus. Lightfoot, and Drs. Wilson 
and Porter accept Tabighah as Bethsaida. The Scripture 
narrative, though it does not definitely locate any of the 
three cities, evidently favors this conclusion. After the Lord 
had sent the multitude away after feeding them near Beth- 
saida-Julias, he directed the disciples to enter their boat in 
order to cross over “to Bethsaida,” according to St. Mark 
(vi. 45~53), “toward Capernaum,” according to St. John (vi. 
17-25). This seems clearly to indicate that both places 
were in the samedirection. ‘It was probably their design,” 
says Dr. Porter, “to go first to Bethsaida, and thence to 
Capernaum.” The storm arose and baffled the efforts of 
the disciples, who were joined by Jesus during the night, 
who came to them walking on the sea, as we have seen. 
He entered the boat, and immediately, according to St. 
John, “the boat was at the land whither they went” (vi. 21). 
St. Matthew (xiv. 31) and St. Mark (vi. 53) say, “ they came 
into the land of Gennesaret.” The next day the people 
who had been with Jesus at Bethsaida-Julias crossed the 
lake in search of Him, and found Him at Capernaum. 
“This testimony,” says Dr. Robinson, “shows that the dis- 
ciples left the northeast quarter of the lake to go to Beth- 
saida or Capernaum, that by the violence of the wind and 
waves they were driven out of their course, and landed 
early next morning in the tract of Gennesareth, or, as John 
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says, ‘the /axd whither they went ;’ and that during the day 
Jesus repaired to Capernaum, where the people who had 
followed found him. It follows, as a necessary conclusion, 
that Capernaum and Bethsaida were situated near to each 
other, on the shore of the lake, and in or adjacent to the 
plain of Gennesareth. It follows also, from the circum- 
stances, almost as conclusively, that they were on the northern 
border of this tract.”’ 

On the west of Tabighah, a bold rocky promontory juts 
out into the lake, putting an end to the beach here, as has 
been stated. The road leads over this by a cutting in the 
face of the cliff. From the summit of the cliff which rises 
from the water, there is a slope to the westward to a green 
meadow. A fountain lies at the edge of this meadow not 
far from the water’s edge, and is shaded by a large fig-tree. 

This is ’Ain et-Tin, “the fountain of the fig.” <A few old 
foundations stand beside it, and from it, stretching along the 
lake for about three miles, spreads out a green crescent- 
shaped plain, about one mile wide in its broadest part. 
This is called by the Arabs El-Ghuweir, “the little Ghor.” 
It is “the land of Gennesaret” (Matt. xiv. 34; Mark vi. 53) 
of the New Testament. It is a tangled thicket of nubk and 
oleander along the shore. At its southern end is Mejdel, 
the ancient Magdala, behind which a steep hill rises. The 
plain is thickly covered with brushwood. A few isolated 
cleared spaces are cultivated in corn by the Arabs, who 
depend upon the winter rains for its growth. In ancient 
times the plain was watered by irrigation from the fountain 
of Tabighah or Capharnaum, and was the garden spot of 
the lake country, equalling, if it did not surpass, the plain 
of Damascus. Josephus speaks of it in glowing terms. 

About 300 yards west of the spring of et-Tin, under the 
western brow of the cliff, is a ruin, known as Khan Minyeh. 
Thus it has been called for about three centuries. It was 
built for the accommodation of the caravans between Egypt 
and Damascus, but has long been in ruins. South of the 
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khan, and extending down to a little bay upon the shore, 
are a number of shapeless heaps, marking the ruins of an 
ancient town. “There are here,” says Dr. Robinson, “ re- 
mains enough not only to warrant but to require the 
hypothesis of a large ancient place. ‘That no definite traces 
of large public edifices now appear is readily accounted for 
by the neighborhood of Tiberias, whither the stones may 
easily have been carried off by water, and also by the fact 
that for centuries the place has been subjected to the 
plough.” 

Dr. Robinson places the site of Capernaum at Khan 
Minyeh. He supports his identification by an argument 
which seems to be unanswerable, except in this, that he 
makes ’Ain et-Tin the fountain of Capharnaum. ‘The argu- 
ment is too long to be inserted here, and it cannot well be 
condensed. Dr. Robinson shows that “ the land of Gennes- 
aret, socalled, was, in the days of our Lord and Josephus, a 
definite and well-known district;’’ and this district, he shows, 
was the plain of El-Ghuweir, an identity, indeed, which has 
never been questioned. He then shows that “the cities of 
Capernaum and Bethsaida were situated in, or adjacent to, 
the tract of Gennesaret.” ‘This portion of his argument 
we have already quoted in establishing the identity of Ta- 
bighah with the Galilean Bethsaida. He argues also that 
the fountain of Capharnaum, which Josephus says watered 
the plain of Gennesaret, was ’Ain et-Tin. This is the weak 
point of his argument; but the general force of his views is 
not weakened. Captain Wilson has shown, as we have 
seen, that the plain of Gennesaret (El-Ghuweir) was watered 
by the fountain of Tabighah in ancient times by means of an 
aqueduct, and that this latter fountain was the true Caphar- 
naum. The strengthof Dr. Robinson’s argument rests upon 
the identity of the plain, and is thus unshaken. In conclu- 
sion he shows that “ the circumstances which fix the site of 
Capernaum within the tract of Gennesaret show conclusively 
that it could not have been located at Tell Hfiim;” and that 
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“a train of historical notices, extending down to the seven- 
teenth century, seems to fix continuously the site of Caper- 
naum at Khan Minyeh.” The reader will find these views 
stated at length in the third volume of Dr. Robinson’s Bz6é- 
cal Researches, sect. vil. pp. 348-361. 

If Khan Minyeh be the true site of Capernaum, it be- 
comes at once one of the most interesting of all the localities 
of the Holy Land. Capernaum was the chosen home of 
Jesus after His rejection at Nazareth. No other place was 
honored so much with His presence ; no other witnessed so 
many of His wonderful works. Not even Jerusalem was 
thus honored. Capernaum is called by St. Matthew (ix. 1) 
‘His own city.” Here He healed the demoniac in the syn- 
agogue (Mark 1. 21-28), cured the mother of Peter’s wife 
(Luke iv. 38-41), healed the paralytic (Matt. ix. 2-8), called 
Matthew to be His disciple (Matt. ix. 9), healed the centu- 
rion’s servant (Luke vii. 1-10), raised the daughter of Jairus 
from the dead (Mark v. 32-43), and obtained the tribute- 
money from the mouth of a fish (Matt. xvil. 24-27). Many 
of His most memorable sayings were uttered in and near 
the city. At the feast given to Him by Levi (Matt. ix. 10— 
17) He laid down the true law of fasting. Here also He 
showed the hypocritical Pharisees the hollowness of their 
pompous formality (Matt. xv. 1-20), and showed to the 
people who sought Him the true “bread of life,” which was 
able to sustain them unto everlasting life (John vi. 22-71). 
Here also He gave to His disciples His beautiful rules of 
humility, forbearance, and brotherly love. (Mark ix. 33-50.) 
In the vicinity of Capernaum He delivered the Sermon on 
the Mount, and related the parables of “ The Sower,” “The 
Tares,” “The Hidden Treasure,’ “The Pearl of Great 
Price,” and “ The Net Cast into the Sea.” (Matt. xii.) 

And yet, in spite of all these mighty deeds and gracious 
words, the three cities rejected the Lord Jesus, and drew 
upon themselves the terrible doom which He pronounced 
upon them: “Woe unto thee, Chorazin! woe unto thee, 
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Bethsaida! for if the mighty works which were done in you 
had been done in Tyre and Sidon, they would have repented 
long ago in sackcloth and ashes. But I say unto you, It 
shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the day of 
judgment than for you. And thou, Capernaum, which art 
exalted unto heaven, shalt be brought down unto hell; for if 
the mighty works which have been done in thee had been 
done in Sodom, it would have remained until this day. But 
I say unto you, That it shall be more tolerable for the land 
of Sodom in the day of judgment than for thee.” (Matt. xi. 
21-24.) Terribly has a part, at least, of this doom been ful- 
filled. The sites of Tyre and Sidon are known, but the 
places where the three proud cities, so highly honored by 
the presence and works of the Lord, once stood, can only 
be conjectured. Every trace of them has passed away. 

At the southern end of the plain of Gennesaret is a heap 
of ruins, now called Mejdel. A few miserable hovels stand 
here, and are still occupied, and in the midst of these is the 
ruin of a tower of modern construction. On the shore, and 
extending in the direction of Khan Minyeh, are several 
mounds of rubbish. This wretched hamlet marks the site 
of the Magdala of the New Testament—the birth-place and 
home of Mary Magdalene, out of whom Jesus “cast seven 
devils ”»—or cured her of madness—and to whom He ap- 
peared immediately after His resurrection. 

An hour’s ride along the coast brings the traveller to Ti- 
berias, but there are other sites not far distant from Mejdel 
which are richly worth visiting. The first of these is “Ain 
el-Mudawarah, to the west of Mejdel, which is reached in 
about a quarter of an hour. ’Ain el-Mudawarah, “the 
Round Fountain,” lies in Wady el-Ham4m, about a mile 
from its mouth. It rises at the base of the western hills, is 
enclosed by a stone wall, and is carried off bya canal for the 
irrigation of the plain. It lies in the midst of a thicket of 
nubk, oleander, and other shrubs. The fountain is about 
one-third as large as Et-Tabighah; the water is sweet, and 
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rises at a temperature of 73°. There are no traces of ruins 
near the fountain. Mr. Tristram makes ’Ain el-Mudawarah 
the fountain, and its immediate vicinity the site of the city 
of Capernaum. Captain Wilson well says in meeting this 
view: “It seems to me that there must have been some- 
thing remarkable about this fountain of Capharnaum which 
called for notice; and, on comparing the description of Jo- 
sephus with what is known of the ground, we find that there 
is nothing peculiar about the Round Fountain or ’Ain et-Tin, 
while there is at Et-Tabighah a large spring, the water of 
which is raised by artificial means, and carried across the 
low ground, and round the cliff of Khan Minyeh by a strik- 
ing piece of engineering, at a sufficient altitude to irrigate 
the whole plain of Ghuweir from end to end. Had the 
Round Fountain ever watered the plain, there must have 
been some traces left of the aqueducts which conveyed the 
water; nothing of this kind could, however, be seen. The 
supply of water from this spring is now not sufficient for 
irrigation, and the land close to it is irrigated by water 
brought from the streams which run down Wadies Hamam 
and Rududiyeh. It may be said that the volume of water 
was formerly greater; but it is hardly probable that, if such 
had been the case, the labor and expense of making the 
aqueduct from Et-Tabighah would have been incurred.” * 
Dr. Tristram lays great weight upon the facts that Jose- 
phus states that the fountain of Capharnaum contained a 
species of fish called the Coracinus, which was also found in 
the Nile, from which circumstance some of the ancients be- 
lieved it to be a vein of the Nile; and that he (Dr. Tristram) 
found several specimens of this fish in the Round Fountain, 
and one in the lake near Tiberias. As he found none at 
Et-Tabighah, he rejects that fountain as the Capharnaum 
of Josephus. “That the fish lives in the lake,” says Captain 
Wilson, “there can be little doubt; and there is no reason 
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why it snould not have lived at one time at Et-Tabighah ; 
the water is not too hot, for the temperature is only 86% °, not 
greater than the shade temperature of the lake district in 
summer, or than that of the Round Fountain would be at that 
timeof year... . The disappearance of the fish might easily be 
accounted for by the mills and the aqueducts and dams con- 
nected with them, which now all but close any direct passage 
from the lake to the spring.” Besides, the Round Fountain 
is too far from the lake to have been the site of Capernaum. 

About twenty minutes’ ride up Wady Hamam brings the 
traveller to a spot where the cliffs, on each side of the valley, 
rise almost perpendicularly to a height of about 1200 feet. 
About half-way up, the face of each cliff is dotted with ex- 
tensive excavations. The place is called by the Arabs, 
Kul’at Ibn Ma’an. Captain Wilson, who made a thorough 
examination of those on the south side of the valley, thus 
describes them: “After climbing up the steep side of the 
valley, we reached a flight of steps, which led to the first 
tier of caverns; fromthis there was a circular staircase to a 
second row, and higher still were two other sets of chambers 
inaccessible from below; we were for some time at a loss to 
find out how the inhabitants reached their homes, but after 
a good search found the remains of some rock-hewn steps, 
which came down through a narrow cleft from the ground 
above. ‘The caverns are at considerable extent, and those 
on the same level are connected by narrow passages cut in 
the face of the rock, the sides next the valley being pro- 
tected by walls. The mouths of the caverns are closed by 
masonry, in which a number of basaltic stones, brought 
from the plain below, are used; the interiors appear to have 
been plastered, and there are recesses in their sides which 
may have been sleeping-places. . . . The series of caverns 
on the north or left bank of the valley we did not visit, but 
we made an examination of the ruins on the height above, 
which were first described by Irby and Mangles. Theycon- 
sist of a thick wall with flanking towers, designed apparently 
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to prevent an enemy from approaching the caverns from 
above, and enclose a triangular piece of ground, bounded 
on two sides by inaccessible precipices. “They may perhaps 
be the fortifications which Josephus says he built to protect 
the caves.” 

These caverns were originally the stronghold of a band 
of robbers. When Herod the Great came to the throne, 
they were the scourge of the surrounding country. The 
caves will hold about 600 men, and appear to have been 
well peopled at this time. Herod at once marched against 
them, attacked them, drove part of them across the Jordan, 
and forced the others to take refuge in these caverns, to 
which he promptly laid siege. “ Herod, finding all approach 
from the valley impracticable, had a number of large boxes 
prepared, and in these he let down his soldiers, by means of 
a strong chain, from the top of the cliff. Then ensued one 
of the most extraordinary fights which perhaps ever took 
place ; the soldiers swinging in mid air, attacked the robbers 
with fire and sword, or with long hooks tried to pull them 
out over the precipices; the latter tried, in turn, to break 
the chains which connected the boxes with mother earth, but 
all to no purpose—they were completely subdued.” After 
the commencement of hostilities with Rome, Josephus forti- 
fied the caves, and used them in his operations in Galilee. 
Subsequently they were occupied by Christian hermits. 

On the northern brow of the wady, and not far from the 
caverns, are the ruins called Irbid by the Arabs, and which 
mark the site of ancient Arbela, or Beth Arbel. Arbela, 
which once stood here, was a place of considerable impor- 
tance. It was called Beth Arbel in the days of the Israelitish 
monarchy (Hos. x. 4), and was captured by the Assyrian 
conqueror, Shalmanezer. Bachides, the general of the 
Syrian Demetrius III, also captured it. 

From Irbid a rich plain extends westward to the village 
of Hattin, above which rise the “Horns of Hattin.” Tibe- 
rias is reached from Irbid in an hour by a good road. 
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@® ROM Tiberias to Banias, the northern border of the 

} Promised Land, is a three days’ journey, embracing 
“‘) about sixteen hours of actual travelling at a leisurely 
© 2 pace. Safed forms the halting-place for the first 
night, Meis el-Jebel that of the second night, and Banias 
that of the third. There is a shorter and more direct route 
by way of Lake Hiileh and Tell el-Kady, but it is not as in- 
teresting as the longer road by way of Safed, and is not often 
chosen by travellers unless pressed for time. By this latter 
road the journey may be made in two days, or in about 
thirteen hours of actual travel. 

From Jliberias the road leads by the lake shore to ’Ain 
et-Tin, where it mounts to the higher ground beyond, and 
for three hours the ascent is continuous, until the high pla- 
teau is crossed, and the base of the hill is reached on which 
is the city of Safed. 

Safed stands on a high, isolated hill, or peak, which rises 
from the northern end of a steep ridge which runs down 
iad 
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toward the south and southwest. “A deep glen sweeps 
round its northern and western sides, and a shallower one, 
after skirting the eastern side, falls into the former a few 
miles to the south. Beyond these, to the northeast, north 
and west, are higher hills, but on the south the view is 
open.” The summit of the peak is crowned by the ruin of 
the old castle. The town is without any attraction at all, 
being half-ruinous and dreary-looking from any point of 
view. On the western side of the hill, some distance below 
the summit, is the Jewish quarter. The houses are built up 
the steep hill-side after the manner of stairs or terraces— 
one above another. There are two Mohammedan quarters, 
one of which occupies the southern part of the ridge; the 
other lies in the eastern valley. The population of the town 
is about 4000. About one-third of these are Jews; a few 
families are Christians. 

Dr. Robinson thus sketches the city previous to the ter- 
rible catastrophe which fell upon it in 1837: “Safed was 
formerly a busy, thriving place, with a population of eight 
or nine thousand inhabitants, among whom were some 
Christians and a large proportion of Jews, chiefly from Po- 
land, though there were also some from Germany, Austria, 
and Spain. Mohammedans occupied the southern and 
eastern quarters; their houses were built chiefly of stone, 
and seem to have more solidity than those of the Jews. The 
people, or at least the individuals whom we met, appeared 
to be a more active and enterprising race than those farther 
south. The young men especially made much more display 
than we had been accustomed to find. Here for the first 
time we saw the short, close jacket, with embroidered sleeves 
hanging loose from the shoulders; the back being at the 
same time ornamented with strips of cloth of another color. 
This, with a certain peculiar twist of their white turbans, 
gave them quite a jaunty air. ... Around the town are 
large plantations, and, to my surprise, we found here vine- 


yards. The chief occupation of the inhabitants was for- 
63 
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merly dyeing with indigo, and the manufacture of cotton 
cloth. 

“The Jewish quarter was far more slightly built, as well 
as more crowded. Clinging to the steep western declivity 
below the castle, their houses were often of mud, and stood 
in rows one above another, almost like the seats of an am- 
phitheatre; so that, in some instances, the flat roofs of 
one row actually served as the street for those next 
above, 2°. . 

“Crowning the rocky summit, above the whole town, was 
the extensive Gothic castle, a remnant of the times of the 
Crusades, forming a most conspicuous object at a great dis- 
tance in every direction, except towards the north. Though 
already partially in ruins before the earthquake, it was nev- 
ertheless sufficiently in repair to be the official residence of 
the Mutesellim. ... The fortress is described as having 
been strong and imposing, with two fine large round towers; 
it was surrounded by a wall lower down, with a broad 
treneh.””* 

On the first of January, 1837, the town was laid in ruins 
by a fearful earthquake which convulsed all this part of 
Galilee. Shortly before sunset the earth shook with a 
severe trembling, which took the inhabitants entirely by sur- 
prise. The shock was instantly repeated, and was followed 
by several others. These, occurring within a few minutes 
of each other, did all the damage; but slight shocks con- 
tinued at intervals for several weeks to add to the dismay 
and distress of the people. By the first shocks the castle 
was completely thrown down, and many of its inmates per- 
ished in the ruins. The Mohammedan quarters being more 
solidly built, and standing on more level ground, were not 
as much injured; but the Jewish quarter was almost anni- 
hilated. The houses being built on the steep slope of the 
hill, one above another, were quickly shaken from their 
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foundations, and thrown one upon the other in a confused 
heap. 

The loss of life wasimmense. [ive thousand persons, at 
least half the population, perished; the principal sufferers 
being the Jews, nearly 4ooo of whom were killed. 

The Jewish quarter has been to a certain extent rebuilt, 
but the town has never recovered from the calamity, and ts 
still in ruins. The rents made in the ground by the earth- 
quake are still shown. 

The castle, once an imposing pile, is completely shattered, 
only a fragment of it remaining. So thorough was the 
destruction that it is difficult to make out its original form. 
From its ruined walls an extensive and magnificent view 
can be had. On the east the view is bounded by the dis- 
tant Hauran mountains, and extends as far as the mountains 
of Samaria on the southwest. Beyond Jordan almost the 
whole of the ancient kingdom of Bashan can be seen. To 
the south is the lake of Tiberias, lying in its deep bed, and 
beyond it is the rounded crest of Mount Tabor. 

Safed is a comparatively modern city. The high an- 
tiquity claimed for it by the Jews rests upon scarcely any 
evidence at all. There is a tradition that it was the Bethu- 
lia of the apocryphal narrative of Judith, but Bethulia “is 
said to have lain near the plain of Esdraelon not far from 
Dothaim, and guarded one of the passes towards Jerusa- 
lem.” Some writers have endeavored to show that it was 
the “city set on a hill” (Matt. v. 14), alluded to by the Sa- 
viour in His Sermon on the Mount. Others have sought 
to identify it as the Mount of the Transfiguration. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Robinson, Safed is first mentioned by William 
of Tyre, who, in his account of the surprise and defeat of 
the Christians under Baldwin III., at Lake Hifleh, a. p. 1157, 
says that the king escaped with difficulty to the castle of 
Safed on the adjacent mountain. This castle seems to 
have been founded by the Crusaders to guard their terri- 
tory against the incursions of the Saracens. Its defence 
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was intrusted to the Templars. The Christians held it 
until after the battle of Hattin, but finally surrendered to 
Saladin after a vigorous siege of five weeks. The Sultan 
destroyed the fortress, but it was rebuilt in 1240 by Bene- 
dict, Bishop of Marseilles. Its defence was again intrusted 
to the Templars. In 1266 it was taken after a siege of a 
month by the Egyptian Sultan Bibars, who put the garrison 
to the sword after their surrender and flayed the prior of 
the Templars (the commander of the castle) and two Fran- 
ciscan monks alive. Buibars repaired the castle, placed a 
strong garrison in it, and established in the town a colony 
brought from Damascus. From that time until the last 
century it was one of the strongest places in the Holy Land, 
and one of the principal fortresses of the north. 

Safed is one of the four holy cities of the Jews, ranking 
in this respect with Jerusalem, Hebron, and Tiberias, As has 
been said, they believe the Messiah will rise from the Lake 
of Tiberias, and set up His throne on the heights of Safed. 
It is not known when the Jews began to settle here. It is 
evident that it was subsequent to the twelfth century of our 
era, for Benjamin of Tudela, who visited Meiron, which lies 
in the vicinity, about 1165, makes no mention of Safed. It 
may be safely asserted that they did not settle here during 
the rule of the Templars, which extended to 1266, for they 
dreaded the haughty Knights too much to approach nearer 
to them than was necessary. It is probable that they began 
to settle in Safed about the latter part of the fifteenth, or 
the early part of the sixteenth century, though there is no 
satisfactory evidence of this. They increased rapidly in 
number, and soon made Safed one of the most noted places 
of Palestine. The sixteenth century witnessed their highest 
vlory. They were possessed of a school of learning, in 
which taught some of the most famous rabbis of their race. 
Some of these are yet regarded as among the most learned 
and famous of Jewish writers. After the introduction of 
printing, a press was set up here from which their works 
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were regularly issued. “Safed was to them lke another 
Jerusalem. They dwelt there in great numbers, and had a 
vast khan like a square fortress, covered with lead, in which 
many lived, and where there was a fine synagogue. Besides 
the schools in which the sciences were taught, they counted 
eighteen synagogucs, distinguished by the names of the sev- 
eral nations which possessed them ; as the Portuguese, Span- 
ish, Italian, and others.” In 1833, though the prosperity 
of the Jews had greatly declined in consequence of the 
oppressions of the Mohammedans, thirty persons were 
regularly employed in the printing-office. The earthquake 
of 1837, however, destroyed printing-office, synagogues, and 
dwellings, and from the effects of this calamity the Jews of 
Safed have not yet recovered. 

Safed is connected with Tyre on the sea-coast by a direct 
road, the distance being between fifteen and sixteen hours. 

About two hours northwest of Safed, on a rocky hill, is 
the village of Meiron, whose history is closely connected with 
that of Safed, “for the sacredness of its tombs was doubtless 
the occasion of Safed’s being constituted a Jewish colony and 
a holy city.” Here are buried the celebrated rabbis and 
saints, Hillel and Shammai, who are said to have been prin- 
cipals of schools before and at the commencement of the 
Christian era. Rabbi Simeon Ben Jochai, to whom is attrib- 
uted the Kabbalistic book Zohar, and several other rabbis 
are also buried here. The tombs of Hillel and Shammai 
are said to be ina cavern near by. ‘The other tombs lie in 
a neatly-kept square enclosure, and each is surmounted by 
a white cupola. They are modern in appearance, with 
nothing of the antique about them. The most sacred tomb 
in the enclosure is that of Rabbi Simeon Ben Jochai, to 
which the Jews make an annual procession in May in his 
memory. On such occasions they are said to burn over 
this tomb their most costly articles, expensive Cashmere 
shawls being included in the list. 

From Safed the road continues to the northward, through 
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a pleasant wooded country, in which water becomes more 
abundant. Three hours steady riding brings the traveller 
to the rocky hill of Khuraibeh, which lies about a mile to 
the right of the road, on the north bank of Wady Hendaj. 
From its summit, which is easily gained, there is a fine view 
of the plain and lake of Hileh. The summit is covered 
with ruins, consisting of heaps of stones, and among these 
are two ruined oil presses. Not an olive tree is to be seen 
now, but the presence of the presses indicates that it was 
once cultivated here. 

Dr. Robinson identifies Tell Khuraibeh with the Hazor 
of the Bible, the royal city of the Jabins, the northern Ca- 
naanitish kings whose forces were twice defeated by the 
Israelites. (Josh. xi. 1-13; Judg. iv.) “The Hazor of Naph- 
tali’”’ (Josh. xix. 36, 37), he says, “was obviously the Hazor 
of Jabin, who gathered many kings together against Joshua 
to the waters of Merom, the present lake of the Hileh; but 
was discomfited by that leader, and Hazor burned with fire. 
(Josh. xi. 1-13.) This account presupposes that Hazor lay 
in the vicinity of the lake; and Josephus expressly says that 
it ‘lay over the Lake Semechonitis,’ as he names it. Ata 
later period, another Jabin of Hazor oppressed Israel, whose 
armics were discomfited by Deborah and Barak. (Judg. iv.) 
The same Hazor, apparently, was fortified by Solomon. (1 
Kings ix. 15.) We read, further, that under Pekah, king of 
Israel, ‘Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria, came and took Ijon, 
and Abel-beth-Maachah, and Janoah, and Kedesh, and Ha- 
zor, and Gilead, and Galilee, all the land of Naphtali; and 
carried them captive to Assyria.’ (2 Kings xv. 29.) Tiglath- 
pileser came from the north, and Ijon, Abel, Kedesh, and 
Gilead are mentioned in the order in which they are known 
to lie, from north to south. Hence arises a very strong 
presumption that Hazor, being mentioned next to Kedesh, 
was not far distant from it towards the south. This again 
is strengthened by the enumeration of the fenced cities of 
Naphtali in the reverse order, from south to north, viz.: 
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‘HWammath, Rakkath, and Chinnereth, and Adamah, and 
Ramah, and Hazor, and Kedesh.’ (Josh. xix. 35-37.) There 
is no further mention of this Hlazor after the invasion of 
Tiglath-pileser, except historically by Josephus, as above 
cited, 

“So far as the situation is concerned, no spot could cor- 
respond more completely to the da/a above collected than 
this tell. It overlooks the lake and plain of the Hileh, 
being nearly opposite the northern extremity of the former; 
it is distant one hour from Kedes towards the south, and is 
in itself a position of great strength. The present indefinite 
name, ‘ Ruins,’ affords no clew. The main objection is per- 
haps the absence of all appearance of fortifications and of 
large structures; but it should be borne in mind that the 
place was destroyed before the Jewish exile, and never 
afterwards built up, except, according to what now appears, 
as an agricultural village.” * 

Dr. Porter does not accept Dr. Robinson’s identification, 
and says of it: “The site of Hazor, however, could not have 
been very far distant. Josephus says it ‘lay over the Lake 
Semechonitis;’ and two passages of Scripture seem to 
imply that it lay southward of Kedesh. (Josh. xix. 35-37; 2 
Kings xv. 29. Azt.v.1.) It was long the chief city in this 
region; and its princes appear to have been the acknowl- 
edged heads of a large section of the Canaanites. Jabin, 
king of Hazor, was the planner of the systematic attempt to 
check the invading Israelites. He collected the various 
sheikhs from the plains and mountains, and drew them up 
in battle array by the ‘waters of Merom.’ 

“Chariots formed the main strength of Jabin’s army. 
After defeating this powerful enemy, and pursuing them to 
a distance, Joshua returned and burned Hazor. (Josh. xi. 
1-11.) Atalater period another Jabin, king of Hazor, op- 
pressed Israel; and the main strength of his army, too, as 
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marshalled under Sisera, consisted in charzots. (Judg. iv. 7.) 
These chariots could only have been of use in a plain; and 
there is, therefore, a strong probability that the city of 
Hazor lay either in the plain or at least so close to its border 
as to be easily accessible for chariots from it. ‘Tell Khu- 
raibeh is scarcely such a site as would suit chariots. Hazor, 
I think, must be sought for on the lower slopes of the moun- 
tains, along the western or southwestern border of the 
Hileh. (Comp. Josh. xix. 35-37, and 2 Kings xv. 29.) 

A few years ago, Captain Wilson, R. E., in a survey of 
the country, made an important discovery, which deserves 
mention, and may prove to be the true Hazor. “A little 
more than two miles southeast of Kedes,” he says, “on an 
isolated hill, called Tell Harah, we found the remains of a 
large city of very ancient date; on the top of the hill were 
the walls of the citadel, and below a portion of the city 
wall could be traced. All the buildings are of the same 
character—rough courses of undressed stones, with the 
interstices packed with small stones. On the eastern slopes 
we found the remains of a building with mouldings of a 
plain, simple character ; the surface was covered with broken 
glass and pottery. I cannot regard this as any other less 
than the long-sought-for Hazor. Every argument which 
Robinson adduces in favor of Tell Kureibeh applies with 
much greater force to these ruins. The position is one of 
great strength, and overhangs the lake: there are numbers 
of large cisterns on the hill; and it seems to have escaped 
the ravages of the crusading period.” 

Dr. Porter does not accept this identification either, basing 
his objection upon the impracticability of using here the 
chariots which constituted Jabin’s strength. 

An hour beyond Khuraibeh, to the north, is Kedes, the 
ancient Kedesh Naphtali. It is situated upon a high ridge 
which pushes out from the western hills in an east-south- 
easterly direction. The village stands upon the highest 
point of the ridge, and consists of a few miserable hovels. 
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The situation is beautiful, and the air pure and bracing. 
The inhabitants and the people of the surrounding country 
regard the water of the place as unwholesome. The hill is 
covered with the remains of ancient buildings, which show 
that Kedesh Naphtali was a large and well-built city. 
Among the ruins are several broken columns, and a num- 
ber of curious sarcophagi, some of which are now used as 
water-troughs. The principal ruins lie east of the fountain, 
and consist of the remains of two large ancient structures. 
They are built of hewn stones, and show careful workman- 
ship. The easternmost is the largest. Dr. Robinson thinks 
it was once a Jewish synagogue. The western ruin is 
smaller. It is a square, measuring twenty-five feet on each 
side. The main entrance is on the south side, and is highly 
ornamented. ‘The interior consists of two vaulted chambers 
which intersect each other at right angles, forming a cross. 
It is simply but massively built. Dr. Porter thinks it was a 
Roman structure, or built during the Roman period. 
Between these two edifices are several large and curious 
sarcophagi. ‘They stand parallel to each other on a raised 
platform about five or six feet high. The one on the western 
side consists of two sarcophagi cut ina single block of stone, 
and having a single cover for both. The cover is carved 
with a representation of a pair of scales. A similar double 
sarcophagus stands on the eastern side of the platform, with 
a single one next to it. There was a fourth, but it is gone. 
All are elaborately carved on the outside with figures and 
wreaths. These sculptures are now much worn. Captain 
Wilson made some excavations here, and found a sarcoph- 
agus similar to these buried in the ground. The carvings 
upon it were much better preserved than upon those ex- 
posed to the air. They consist, he says, “of a wreath held 
up at the sides in two folds by nude male figures, and at the 
corners by four female figures with wings and flowing 
drapery; the figures have been purposely defaced, but the 
arms and feet still remain, and the whole is finely sculptured; 
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after seeing this better preserved one, similar designs can 
be traced on the others, one of which has a sword and shield 
eutwon 1” 

About 100 yards east of these is a third building, much 
larger than either of the others. The eastern front and a 
portion of the wall still remain. The building is constructed 
of large smoothly-hewn stones, and the masonry is carefully 
executed. The central doorway and a smaller entrance on 
each side are still perfect, and are ornamented with sculp- 
tures of wreaths of fruits and flowers. Captain Wilson 
succeeded in excavating the lintel of the main doorway. 
He says of it: “On its under side is a large heure ofthe 
sun (I think), and over the architrave is a small cornice 
beautifully worked: it consists of a scroll of vine-leaves, 
with bunches of grapes; in the centre is a bust, and facing 
it on either side is the figure of a stag. On either side of 
the main entrance is a small niche with a hole communicating 
to larger niches within the building, like a sort of confessional: 
on one of the niches is part of a figure clothed in a robe, 
with a spear in the left hand; over one side of the doorway 
is the figure of an eagle; close to the temple, and evidently 
belonging to it, an altar with a Greek inscription was found, 
which I cannot make out.” 

Kedesh Naphtali was an ancient royal city of the Canaan- 
ites, and was subdued by Joshua and assigned to the tribe of 
Naphtali. It was made a city of refuge for the northern 
tribes, and corresponds in this respect to Hebron in the 
south. (Josh. xx. 7.) It was the birthplace and home of 
Barak, who was living here when summoned to lead the 
hosts of Israel in the struggle with Sisera. Collecting here 
a force of 10,000 men of Zebulun and Naphtali, he marched 
south with them to Mount Tabor, in the plain below which 
the great victory was won. The upland plain near Kedesh 
was the scene of Sisera’s death, and here Barak found him 
slain in his sleep by Jael. (Judges iv. 11, 17-21.) “The 
black tents of the Kurds—strangers, like the Kenites—may 
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still be seen pitched among the oaks and terebinths that en- 
compass the little plain of Kedesh; proving that after the 
lapse of 3000 years the state of society in the country is little 
changed.” Kedesh was captured by Tiglath-pileser and its 
inhabitants carried away captive. (2 Kings xv. 29.) Josephus 
speaks of it as Cydessa. Benjamin of Tudelee visited it 
in the twelfth century. He found no Jews there, but says 
the place contained the tombs of Barak and several Jewish 
saints. 

From Kedes the road continues to the north across a low 
plain, which is passed in about twenty minutes. It then 
enters the hills again, and continues among them for an 
hour, when it reaches Meis el-Jebel, the halting-place for the 
second night of the journey. The road from 'Akka to 
Hasbeiya passes through this place. Meis el-Jebel is a 
large and thriving village built on two sides of a ravine. 
It is beautifully situated on the side of one of the green up- 
land plains which constitute a distinctive feature of the 
mountains of Galilee. The village is inhabited by the 
Metawileh, who are civil and obliging to strangers. 

Beyond the village the road passes through a finely 
wooded and pleasant rolling country, which mounts grad- 
ually toward the base of the Lebanons. “The road winds 
through forest-glades and picturesque glens, bordered by 
the arbutus and hawthorn.” From the higher elevations 
extensive views of the country to the westward are obtained 
—a region of “hill and dale, green valley, and spreading 
plain, all variegated with the dark foliage of the oak, and 
dotted with villages. Tibnin is seen in the distance, its 
castle crowning a conspicuous peak.” From the crest of 
the ridge the plain of the Hialeh is seen throughout its 
entire extent with the lofty, snow-crowned head of Mount 
Hermon rising beyond it. From the crest of this ridge 
there is a steep descent of half an hour to Hunin, a village 
of some forty or fifty houses, which stands in a notch in the 
mountain side. The houses are grouped around a ruined 
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castle of unknown origin. The castle is a mass of ruins, 
having been entirely destroyed by the earthquake of 1837, 
previous to which, though greatly dilapidated, it was oc- 
cupied by a branch of the family of the Sheikhs of the 
Belad Besharah. The castle was evidently of very ancient 
date, for the ruins show traces of all sorts of architecture 
from the Pheenician bevel, the Roman arch, the Saracenic 
gate down to the modern Turkish fort. Yet nothing is 
known of the history of the castle, or of the place, although 
this was evidently the strongest fortress in Northern Pales- 
tine. Dr. Robinson thinks it may be identical with Beth- 
Rehob (Judges xviii. 28), which is probably the same as the 
Rehob mentioned in the account of the search of the 
Hebrew spies (Num. xiii. 21.) 

The ruined castle looks down upon the plain of Hileh, 
commanding a fine view of it, and from its northeastern 
portion Lake Hileh may be seen. 

Lake Haleh is a small sheet of water, nearly triangular 
in form, lying a few miles below the sources of the Jordan. 
It is about four miles long, and three miles broad; and oc- 
cupies the southern end of a plain or basin fifteen miles 
long by five miles wide. Around the lake lies a broad 
margin of marsh, which extends some miles to the north, 
and is covered with thickets of canes. Beyond this is a 
wider section of fertile land, extending to the foot of the 
hills on each side, and almost to the northern end of the 
basin. 

The basin in which the lake and plain hie is called by the 
Arabs Ard el-Haleh. It extends from the foot of the slopes 
which lead up to the base of Mount Hermon to the lower 
end of the lake. On the west it is enclosed by the high- 
lands of Galilee, and on the east by a high table-land which 
runs down from the southern base of Hermon to highlands 
east of the Sea of Galilee. This basin is the receptacle for 
all the drainage of the highlands on each side of it. It also 
receives the waters of the Merj Ayiin, an elevated plateau 
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which lies north of it, and at a higher level, among the 
bases of the great northern mountains, It thus receives a 
large volume of water besides that which is poured into it 
by the upper Jordan, and which it discharges into the 
Jordan at the mouth of Lake Haleh. The castern and 
western branches of the Jordan unite near the upper end 
of the plain, and then flow southward, first through a rich 
cultivated tract, and then through a swamp and _ thicket of 
reeds, through which the river enters Lake Hileh. The 
fertile portion of the plain is cultivated, partly by the Beda- 
win, who encamp upon it, and partly by some of the Leb- 
anon Sheikhs and some merchants of Damascus, These 
last employ laborers to till the ground, which is surprisingly 
rich, allowing them a share of the produce. “These are 
the modern representatives of the merchant princes of 
Phoenicia, who planted their agricultural colonies at Laish.” 
(Judges xvill. 7, 10.) 

The lake, which occupies the southern portion of the 
plain, offers many obstacles to a satisfactory exploration. 
Every traveller but one has seen it from the western shore, 
from the heights which overlook it. Some of these describe 
its waters as clear and sweet. Dr. Robinson says the water 
“is stagnant and impure, with a slimy look.” Frogs, ducks, 
wild fowl, and leeches abound in the lake and the swampy 
country around it, and the reed thickets are said to be 
tenanted by wild boars. 

The entrance of the Jordan into Lake Hiileh is hidden by 
the reeds from which the river emerges. It has been vari- 
ously located by different travellers, but according to the 
statement of Mr. J. Macgregor, who entered and examined 
it, the river enters the lake on its northern side and near 
the western shore. A line drawn west from the southern 
extremity of the western point of land at the river’s mouth 
passes immediately south of Mellaha, which is about a mile 
and a half west of this mouth in an air line. 

In January, 1869, Mr. Macgregor embarked on Lake 
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Haleh in his canoe, the Rob Roy, and explored the lake and 
the river in every part to which his little boat could pene- 
trate. His account of his discoveries is both interesting 
and important. We quote the following: 

“Where does the Jordan run to when it hides its dark 
stream after Zwur? Vandevelde’s map boldly marks it on 
the east of the marsh, and most other maps do the same. 
Dr. Tristram, the traveller who has written of it after dwell- 
ing longest here, says that Jordan’s course can be clearly 
distinguished on the east.* More cautious myself, perhaps, 
in tracing rivers than those who have not to get a boat 
through the imagined channel, I could not discern any sign 
of a stream on the east part of Hileh, and for the good 
reason, as was afterward proved, that no river at all goes 
here... 

“Next day was devoted to a strict examination of the 
northern side of Merom, and very soon on turning into one 
of the deep bays in the papyrus, I noticed a sensible current 
in the water. In a moment every sense was on the guz veve, 
and with quick beating heart... [entered what proved 
to be the mouth of Fordan. At this place the papyrus is of 
the richest green, and upright as two walls on either hand, 
and so close in its forest of stems and dark recurving hair- 
like tops above that no bird can fly into it, and the very few 
ducks that I found had wandered in by swimming through 
chinks below, were powerless to get wing for rising, and 
while their strucgles agitated the jungle, and their cackling 
shricks told loudly how much they wished to escape from 
the intruder, the birds themselves were entirely invisible, 
thouzh only a few yards from me all the time. But they 
were safe enough from me, . . for in no part could I ever 
get the point of the Rob Roy to enter three feet into the 
dense hedge of this curious floating forest. 


* Suuth’s Dictionary of the Bible says, the Jordan ‘‘ enters the lake close 
to the eastern end of the upper side.”’ 
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“The Jordan’s mouth is here one hundred feet wide, and 
it is entirely concealed from both shores by a bend it makes 
to the east. The river thus enters the lake at the evd of a 
promontory of papyrus, and one can understand that this 
projection is caused by the plants growing better where the 
water runs than in the still parts, so that the walls or banks 
of green are prolonged by the current itself. Once round 
the corner, and entering the actual river, it is a wonderful 
sight indeed. The graceful channel winds in ample sweeps 
or long straight reaches, in perfect repose and loncliness, 
with a soft beauty of its own,” * 

Mr. Macgregor made another interesting discovery 
during this voyage, namely, that the “whole jungle of 
papyrus,” which he describes above, “was floating upon the 
water, and so the waves raised by the breeze were rocking 
the green curtain to and fro.” This curious growth he 
describes as follows: “There is first a lateral trunk lying 
on the water, and half submerged. This is sometimes as 
thick as a man’s body, and from its lower side hang innu- 
merable string-like roots from three to five feet long and of a 
deep purple color. It is these pendent roots that retard so 
much of the surface current where the papyrus grows. On 
the upper surface of the trunks the stems grow alternately 
in oblique rows; their thickness at the junction is often four 
inches, and their height fifteen feet, gracefully tapering until 
at the top is a little round knob, with long, thin, brown, 
wire-like hairs eighteen inches long, which rise, and then, 
recurving, hang about it in a thyrsus-shaped head. The 
stém, when dead, becomes dark-brown in color, and when 
dry, it is extremely light; indeed, for its strength and tex- 
ture, it is the lightest substance I know of.” + Lake Hfleh 


* The Rob Roy on the Jordan. By J. Macgrezor. New York: Harper 
& Bros. 1870. pp. 282, 286, 287. The reader is referred to this work for 
a most interesting account of the Jordan. 

{ Zhe Rob Roy on the Jordan, p. 295. 
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contains the largest collection of papyrus in the world, and 
is remarkable as the only place yet discovered where it 
grows in the singular manner described above. 

Respecting the depth of the lake, Mr. Macgregor writes: 
“The lake lies quite close to the hills on the Bashan side, 
but, strangely enough, the water is not so deep there as on 
the west, near the plain of Mellaha. To test this, I ran 
oblique lines and sounded every fifty strokes (and some- 
times twice as often). . .. The result may be stated gen- 
erally that Hileh Lake has an average depth (in the winter 
time) of about eleven feet. By Jordan’s mouth, on the 
northern edge, it is twelve feet, and for some way up the 
channel. In a few places (and these principally close to the 
west bank) the depth is fifteen feet, once it was seventeen 
feet deep, but in no part of the whole lake did I find three 
fathoms of water.” * 

Lake Hileh is first mentioned in the Old Testament as 
the Waters of Merom, in the account of the victory gained 
by Joshua over Jabin, king of Hazor, the head of the north- 
ern confederation of Canaanitish kings, formed by Jabin for 
the purpose of expelling the Israelites. The scene of the 
conflict was probably on the southwestern side of the lake, 
near the banks of the Hendaj. After the battle, Joshua 
pursued the beaten enemy, scattering them to the east and 
west, and then returned and captured Hazor, and put Jabin 
to death. (Josh. xi. 6-10.) Josephus refers to the lake 
under the name of Samochonitis, or Semechonitis. The 
Arabs call it Bahr Haleh. 

From Hunin, the road descends to the plain of Hileh 
by a steep and difficult track, which winds among the jagged 
rocks and dwarf oaks until the plain is reached. The plain 
is here broken and rocky, and rises towards the north. The 
road crosses it towards the northeast, and in about an hour 
and three-quarters after leaving Hunin the deep ravine is 


* The Rob Roy on the Jordan, p. 300. 
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crossed, through which the Nahr Hasbany sends its little 
stream to the Jordan. In forty minutes after passing this 
ravine, the traveller arrives at Tell el-Kady, “the hill of the 
judge,” the northern fronticr city of Isracl, and the Dan of 
the Scriptures. 


The tell ts oblong 


@, measuring 300 yards from north to 


south, and 250 yards from east to west. The castern and 
Western slopes are very irregular, and towards the northwest 
it falls away, and assumes a cup or bowl-like form. — It re- 
sembles an extinct crater, and is believed by Drs. Robinson, 
Wilson, Thompson, and other writers, to be of volcanic 
origin. This formation was first noticed by Dr. Thompson. 
The hill rises to a height of about twenty-five feet, and 
overlooks the whole plain to the southward.* 9 The hill 
stands nearly half-way between the eastern and western 
boundaries of the Hileh plain, and nearly in a line with the 
western base of Mount Hermon. The summit forms an 
area of several acres, and is partly cultivated. There are 
very few traces of the ancient city remaining. A large part 
of the hill is thickly covered with a stout growth of weeds 
and bushes, which cannot be penetrated. It is possible that 
these may hide some ruins which have thus escaped notice. 

But the principal attraction of the tell will always be the 
great fountain which bursts forth from the western base of 
the hill, issuing from a broken mass of rocks. At first the 
waters stand ina large pool, fifty or sixty yards wide, and 
then go rushing down the slope to the southward ina stream 
of considerable size. Another anda smaller fountain bursts 
out from the hill on the southwest side, and joins the stream 
from the main fountain a short distance below. These two 
fountains form the principal source of the Jordan, and the 
larger fountain and the river are called by the Arabs el- 


* This is the measurement of Lieut. Anderson, R. E., who was en- 
gaged in the Palestine Survey of 1865. Dr. Robinson estimates the height 
at 30 or 4o feet; Dr. Porter, at 80 feet. 
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Ledd&an, which is perhaps some Arab corruption of Dan. 
At the point where the streams from the two fountains unite, 
they form a large pool 150 yards wide, triangular in shape, 
and bordered by bushes. From the apex of this triangle, 
the river flows off to the southwest across the plain. Jose- 
phus calls this the Lesser Jordan, but it is twice as large as 
the tributary which comes down from Banias, and three 
time as large as the northern branch which rises in the 
Lebanons near Hasbeiya. Modern geographers are, there- 
fore, right in calling this fountain the principal source of the 
Jordan. 

The smaller fountain is shaded by a noble oak. Close 
by is the tomb of some Mohammedan saint, profusely deco- 
rated by the Bedawin with pieces of old rag. The stream 
issuing from this fountain turns two mills, and has power 
enough to spare for more. It would be considered quite a 
large fountain but for the proximity of the other, which is 
probably the largest fountain in Syria. The fountains lie 
about 640 feet above the level of the sea. 

The city which originally occupied this hill was an agri- 
cultural colony of the Phcenicians, and was called Laish. 
It was here that Abraham came up with the Bedawin princes 
that had sacked Sodom and captured Lot. He “pursued 
them unto Dan,” and in a night attack defeated them, and 
recovered the prisoners and the booty. He then drove 
them as far as the vicinity of Damascus. (Gen. xiv. 14, 15.) 
After the conquest of Canaan, the tribe of Dan, becoming 
too numerous for the small territory assigned them, sent 
five spies to the north of the inheritance of the other tribes, 
with orders to find a suitable place for a settlement. They 
“came to Laish,” where they found the people dwelling in 
easy security, careless of the rest of the world, and dreading 
no enemies. They were so much pleased with the situation 
that they returned to their countrymen and reported in 
favor of it. Accordingly 600 men started from the Danite 
cities of Zorah and Eshtool in the south, and marched north- 
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ward, They stopped on the wayat Mount I:phraim, and stole 
the carved image, ephod, and teraphim of Micah, and en- 
ticed his priest to go with them. They surprised and 
captured Laish, changed its name to Dan, established them- 
selves and their families there, and set up the graven image 
they had stolen from Micah, and thus established a sanctuary 
for themselves, independent of that at Shiloh. The priest 
whom they had brought with them was the grandson of 
Moses, a circumstance’ which 
shows that the emigration must 
have occurred immediately after 
the conquest. The city of Dan 
thus became the northern limit 
of the Promised Land in this 
quarter, and is commonly men- 
tioned as such, the usual descrip- 
tion of the extent of the country 
being from “ Dan to Beersheba.” 
(ele, XX. 1; I Sam. ili. 20.) 
After the rupture of the kingdom 
of Israel, Jeroboam erected a 
temple here, and set up a golden 
calf, thus establishing a sanctuary 
for the convenience of those who : | 
did not care to make the pilgrim- , Yn 
age to Bethel. (1 Kings xii, 28— | 
33.) It was conquered with the Se Gee on 

other northern towns by the As- 

syrians. In the days of Eusebius it was still a small village. 
It is now deserted. 

From Tell el-Kady the road turns to the eastward, wind- 
ing across the plain through a forest of oleanders and shrub 
oaks, mingled with hawthorn and myrtle trees. On the left 
hand is the southern slope of Mount Hermon, rising majes- 
tically from the plain, the lower ridges well-wooded and 
green, and dotted with little villages. The ride is delightful, 
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the air pure and bracing, and the scenery magnificent. In 
three-quarters of an hour after setting out, the road turns 
up the mountain slope, and in a few minutes a broad terrace 
is reached, on which stands the village of Banias. 

The terrace on which the village stands lies on the south- 
western slope of Mount Hermon, and is 500 feet above the 
plain of Hfleh, which it overlooks as far as to Hunin, on 
the southwest. It is triangular in shape, and behind it 
Mount Hermon rises to an altitude of over gooo feet, its 
southern slopes being wooded to the summit. “Two sub- 
lime ravines cut deeply into the ridge, having between them 
_an isolated cone more than 1000 feet in height, crowned by 
the ruins of the castle of Subeibeh. On the terrace at the 
base of this cone lie the ruins of Caesarea Philippi. The 
terrace itself is covered with oaks and olive-trees, having 
ereen clades and clumps of hawthorn and myrtle here and 
there—aJl alive with streams of water and cascades.” A 
more beautiful and commanding situation cannot be found 
in Syria. 

Back of the terrace, on the north side of the ruins, isa 
cliff of red limestone, about 100 feet high, forming a part 
of the western end of the high ridge on which the castle 1s 
situated. At the base of this cliff is a cave, the mouth of 
which is now nearly choked up with fragments of rock and 
the débris of ancient buildings. From within this cave a 
large fountain bursts forth, breaking through the mass of 
ruins atthe mouth. It is not as striking a spring as that at 
Tell el-Kady, but its waters soon collect into a deep, swiftly- 
flowing stream of clear water, and circling away amidst lofty 
trees are soon lost to view in the deep ravine below. Con- 
tinuing their course to the southwest they unite with the 
main stream near the village of Mansourah, a few miles 
below, and form the Jordan. About half a mile below this 
point the Nahr Hasbany branch falls in.* 


* The Nahr Hasbany has never been regarded as a source of the Jordan ; 
and yet in strict truth it isso. It rises on the western slopes of the Anti- 
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The fountain and the cave were originally a sanctuary of 
the Canaanites or Phaenicians, and the former was no doubt 
the parent of the city that stood here. Several Greek in- 
scriptions in the face of the cliff show that a sanctuary of 
the vod Pan once stood here—perhaps within the cave. 

The terrace is covered with the ruins of the ancient city 
of Cxsarea Philippi, which stood here during the Roman 
period. They “extend from the base of the cliff on the 
north, to the banks of a picturesque ravine 300 or 400 yards 
southward. ‘The stream from the great fountain bounds the 
site on the northwest and west, and then falls into this ravine, 
so that the city stood within the angle formed by the junction 
of two ravines. The most conspicuous ruin ts the citadel— 
a quadrangle some four acres in extent, surrounded by a 
massive wall, with towers at the angles and along the sides. 
On the east, south and west, the walls are still from ten to 
twenty feet high, though broken and shattered. The northern 
and western walls are washed by the stream from the foun- 
tain; along the eastern wall is a deep moat; while the 
southern is carried along the brow of the chasm called Wady 
Za‘areh. This chasm is spanned by a bridge, from which a 
gateway opens into the citadel. The substructions of the 
bridge, the gateway and the round corner-towers of the 


Lebanon range, and receives the waters of the valley which extends north- 
ward from the Haleh plain. ‘‘ From the village of Hashbeiya on the 
northwest, to the village of Shib’a on the northeast of Banias, the entire 
slope of Anti-Lebanon is alive with bursting fountains and gushing streams, 
every one of which, great or small, finds its way sooner or later into the 
swamp between Banias and Lake Hileh, and eventually becomes part of 
the Jordan. . . What shall we say to ‘the bold perpendicular rock,’ near 
Hashbeiya, ‘ from beneath which,’ we are told, ‘ the river gushes copious, 
translucent and cool, in two rectangular streams, one to the northeast, 
and the other to the northwest?’ ’’—Swmth’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
JORDAN. The reader will remember that the stream which descends from 
the fountain at Tell el-KAdy contributes more water than either of the 
other branches. Hence its right to be considered the principal source, 
though the Hasbany is much the longest of the three branches. 
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citadel are of high antiquity, being constructed of large 
bevelled stones. ‘They have been repaired, however, as we 
learn from an Arabic inscription over the gate, in compara- 
tively recent times. The most striking view of the site and 
surrounding scenery is obtained from the south bank of 
Wady Za’areh, a few paces below the bridge. The chasm 
is at our feet, with the streamlet dashing through it amid 
rocks and clumps of oleanders; then we have the old bridge 
garlanded with creepers and long trails of ferns; then the 
shattered walls and towers of the citadel; then the wooded 
slopes around, with the castle of Subeibeh towering high 
overall. The ruins of the town cover the south bank of 
_Wady Za’areh, with a portion of the level ground to the west 
and northwest of the citadel. Great numbers of granite 
and limestone shafts lie amid heaps of hewn stones. The 
modern village consists of some forty houses huddled to- 
gether ina corner of the citadel—that of the sheikh crowning 
a massive tower at the northeastern angle. [tach house has 
got on its flat roof a little arbor formed of branches of trees ; 
in these the inhabitants sleep during the summer, to escape 
the multitudes of scorpions, fleas, and other creatures that 
swarm in every dwelling.” 

It is believed, as has been stated, that the site was origt- 
nally occupied by some Canaanitish or Phoenician strong- 
hold and sanctuary. Dr. Robinson is inclined to think it is 
the site of the city of Baal-gad, which was the northern limit 
of the conquest under Joshua, and which in the day of the 
great leader designated the northern border of the land of 
Israel. (Josh. xi. 17.) “From Baal-gad to Mount Halak, 
that goeth up to Seir” (Josh. xii. 7), conveyed to the He- 
brew of that day the extent of the land, as did the expres- 
sion “from Dan to Beersheba” ata later period. When 
the Greeks came into this region, and established them- 
selves here, they were naturally attracted by the grotto and 
its noble fountain. Here they erected a shrine to their 
sylvan god Pan, and from this the place was called Paneas. 
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Its present name, Banias, is simply the Arabic pronuncia- 
tion of its ancient name Paneas. ‘The Roman successors 
of the Greeks adopted their religious beliefs, and the wor- 
ship of Pan was continued by them, the name of the place 
taking the Latin form of Panium. 

Herod the Great, to whom the region was given by Au- 
gustus, after having accompanied the Emperor to the sea 
at the close of his visit to Palestine, built a magnificent 
temple of white marble at Panium in honor of his imperial 
master. The temple stood near the cave, probably near 
the spot where a Mohammedan wely dedicated to el-Khudr 
(the Moslem St. George) now stands. Dr. Porter thinks 
the temple stood within the cave, but it seems more proba- 
ble that it was without it. Later on Philip, “Tetrarch of 
Iturea, and of the region of Trachonitis”’ (Luke i. 1), the 
son of Herod the Great, rebuilt or enlarged the city that 
stood on the terrace near the sanctuary, and named it 
Czesarea, in honor of the Emperor Tiberius, adding Philippi, 
in order to distinguish it from Czsarea on the sea. As 
Czesarea-Philippi it is mentioned in the New Testament; 
but this name took but a slight hold upon the place and 
people. It continued to be called Paneas, which name still 
survives in the Arabic Banias. After the fall of Jerusalem 
Titus compelled his Jewish prisoners to engage here in one 
of the cruel spectacles of the time with which conquerors 
graced their triumphs. They were made to fight with each 
other and with wild beasts in the arena. 

To the Christian Czesarea Philippi is one of the most 
deeply interesting places in the Holy Land. It was the 
northern limit of the journeys of the Lord Jesus. Hecame 
here direct from Bethsaida-Julias after healing the blind 
man, journeying most likely up the east side of the Jordan 
and Lake Merom. . The Lord seems to have come to this 
place in order to escape for a while from popular observa- 
tion, and to enjoy a brief season of retirement. The popu- 
larity which His -works and teachings had given Him had 
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made the leaders of the Jewish church and their supporters 
His bitter enemies, and they were busy exerting themselves 
to turn the mass of the people against him. They had 
succeeded so well in Galilee that it had become advisable 
for Him to leave the lake country for a while and seek a 
more retired place. Czasarea Philippi was within the do- 
minions of Philip, and for a while at least He could find rest 
here. He had also reached an important period of His 
ministry, and it was necessary to prepare the disciples for 
the ordeal through which they were all to pass. He had 
brought them here, where, uninterrupted, He could test them. 
_He began His work by asking them what was the popular 
conception of His character, and followed up this inquiry by 
the home question, “Whom say ye that I am?” Peter in- 
stantly replied with the words which showed that the truth 
had been revealed to and was understood by him. (Matt. 
xvi. 13-16.) Then followed the sublime scene of the Trans- 
firuration, on the lofty mass of Mount Hermon—the solemn 
and mysterious preparation for the great sacrifice which 
now began to loom up before the Saviour. 

Reference has been made to the castle of Subeibeh, which 
stands on the ridge above Banias. It is one of the largest and 
most imposing ruinsin Syria. Itis distant from Banias about 
an hour's ride, and stands on a narrow ridyve about 1000 feet 
above the town. Onthe northern side of the ridge is a ravine 
Soo feet deep, called Wady Khushabch, about 800 feet deep, 
and on the southern side is a wider and equally deep gulf. 
On the eastern side a narrow pathway winds up the ridge 
amid broken masses of rock, and leads to a small gateway 
in a round tower near the southwest angle of the ruin. The 
castle is about 1000 feet in length, and 200 in breadth in its 
widest part. It follows the irregularities of the ridge, and 
is somewhat like the figure eight in shape. The interior of 
the castle is an uneven area of four or five acres. In some 
places the natural rock is higher than the walls, and is ex- 
cavated in large cisterns which once contained an ample 
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supply of water for the garrison. The western end of the 
fortress is the lowest, and overhangs the town and the re- 
gion below. It is heavily built, and contains some of the 
best work in the whole edifice. ‘The stones are carefully 
bevelled, and are massive in size. Several of the towers in 
the southern wall are built in the same manner. At the east- 
ern end, where the ridge is highest, stood the citadel which 
commanded the whole castle. It is still the best preserved 
part of the ruin. A strong cross wall separates it from the 
rest of the castle, and its only entrance is through the lower 
fortress. Its massive walls and towers overhang the fearful 
chasm of Wady Khiishabeh, and from them one may look 
down into the abyss six or seven hundred feet below. The 
strongest and tallest towers are located in the citadel. “Not 
less than one-third of it,” says Dr. Robinson, “is ancient 
bevelled work ; exhibiting a better and more finished bevel, 
than is perhaps elsewhere found out of Jerusalem.” 

Dr. Robinson regards the fortress as one of the most an- 
cient in Palestine, “as one of the most perfect specimens of 
the military architecture of the Phoenicians, or possibly of the 
Syro-Grecians.” In consideration of its distance from Ba- 
nias, over two miles, he does not regard it as intended for 
the defence of that place, but thinks it older than the town 
that once stood on the terrace by the fountain. “It was 
doubtless erected in order to command the great road lead- 
ing over from the Hileh into the plain of Damascus. It may 
have been a border fortress of the Sidonians, to whom this 
region early belonged.” During the Crusades it fell into 
the hands of the Christians, about A. p. 1130. In 1165 it 
was captured by Nureddin of Damascus, and from that time 
was occupied by the Moslems until the sixteenth century, 
when it was abandoned. 

Captain Wilson, R. E., does not admit the great antiquity 
claimed for the castle by Drs. Robinson and Porter. He 
says: “It has no signs of the extreme antiquity which has 
been ascribed to it, and I should not place it earlier than the 
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eighth or ninth century a. p.” The conclusion of Dr. Rob- 
inson, however, is most probably correct. 

Mount Hermon, which rises above Banias, is the second 
mountain in Syria, the loftiest being the highest peak of the 
Lebanon immediately behind the cedars. It is about 10,000 
feet in height, and is an immense mass of limestone similar 
in formation to the main ridge of Lebanon. From the 
centre of the ridge, the central peak, an obtuse truncated 
cone in shape, rises 2000 or 3000 feet, thus soaring above 
all the surrounding hills, and giving it a grand and com- 
manding aspect. ‘This central peak is entirely bare; nota 
tree is to be found upon it; and the few thorny, dried-up- 
looking shrubs which grow along it so closely resemble the 
rock in color as to be indistinguishable from a distance. 
The summit is always tipped with snow. In the winter, 
spring, and early summer, the summit is entirely covered, 
and resembles a vast white dome lifted up to the clouds, 
As the hot weather advances, the snow melts, except in the 
ravines, and this gives the summit a peculiar streaked ap- 
pearance from below. By the middle of the autumn these 
have grown thinner, and only a slight trace of snow is seen 
until November, when the mountain once more puts on its 
mantle of white. 

The name Hermon, by which the Hebrews designated 
the mountain, was derived, no doubt, from its shape—a lofty 
conical peak, conspicuous from every direction. The moun- 
tain was known as Sirion by the Sidonians, and Shenir by 
the Amorites, both names signifying “ Breastplate.” (Deut. 
iii. 9.) The Arabs call it Yebel esh-Sherkh, “the Chief 
Mountain,” and Jebel eth-Thelj, “the Snow Mountain.” It 
was the great northern landmark of the Israelites. “The 
reason of this is obvious. From whatever part of Palestine 
the Israelite turned his eyes northward, Hermon was there, 
terminating the view. From the plain of the coast, from 
the mountains of Samaria, from the Jordan valley, from the 
heights of Moab and Gilead, and from the plateau of Ba- 
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shan—that pale blue, snow-capped cone forms the one 
feature on the northern horizon.” 

Mount Ilermon stands at the southern end, and is the 
culminating point of the Anti-Lebanon range. It has three 
summits, “situated like the angles of a triangle,” about a 
quarter of a mile from each other. ‘The central peak rises 
high above the others in lonely grandeur, and is the one 
which gives to the mountain its distinctive character. This 
central peak is on the north, and commands the ranges of 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, and the great valley of the 
Buka’a, the ancient Ccele-Syria. The second summit lies 
south of this, and overlooks the great eastern plain. In a 
deep glen or basin, immediately below it, and near the vil- 
lage of ’Arny, lie the highest sources of the Pharphar of 
Damascus. This summit is several thousand feet lower 
than the central peak. The third lies west of the second, 
and is lower than either of the others. 

On the rock which forms the crest of the second of these 
summits are the ruins of a small temple. It stands on the 
verge of a steep cliff which forms the brow of the mountain, 
and doubtless many of the stones and columns of which it 
was once composed have fallen over this cliff into the ravine 
below. The ruins are enclosed in a ring of stones evidently 
more ancient than the temple itself. Dr. Porter believes 
that the ruins mark the site of an ancient sanctuary of the 
Canaanites, or perhaps one of those which the Israelites set 
up on the high hills and mountains in defiance of the com- 
mands of God. (2 Kings xvi. 10, 11.) “ Nor are we desti- 
tute of historic evidence in favor of this view,” he adds. “In 
two passages of Scripture the name Saa/-Hermon is ap- 
plied to the mountain, and the only reason that can be as- 
signed for the name is that Baal was there worshipped. 
Gim@erii. 1; 1 Chron. v. 23.) And Jerome says: ‘It is 
stated that there is upon its summit a remarkable temple, in 
which the heathen of the region of Paneas and Lebanon 
meet for worship,’ ” 
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The summit of the central peak can be reached by a 
tolerably good path. The ascent is usually made from the 
village of Hasbeiya, situated on the western slope of the 
mountain, and requires six hours of hard climbing. The 
mountain grows more desolate as the summit is neared, 
and at last vegetation ceases and the snow line is reached. 
The view from the summit is grand, embracing all of Galilee, 
and a part of Samaria in the Holy Land. On the north the 
great ranges of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon are seen stretch- 
ing away, enclosing the valley of the Buka‘a, the ancient 
Coele-Syria (Hollow Syria), between them. Almost every 
feature of the Anti-Lebanon range can be seen, and the 
course of its several ridves distinctly marked. Eastward is 
seen the yellow Arabian plain, broken by several groups of 
hills, and stretching away to the horizon. On the south ts 
the Lake of Tiberias, from which the Jordan Valley can be 
traced until lost in the distance, bounded by the mountains 
of Gilead on the east and those of Samaria on the west. 
On the west Carmel hides the country farther south, as does 
the lebanon range that north of the Ladder of Tyre, but 
between these two points the coast line is distinct, and be- 
yond them the Mediterranean meets the western sky. The 
country below is spread out like an embossed map, and the 
view is almost bewildering in its beauty and grandeur. * 

It was somewhere upon this noble mountain that the 
Transfiguration of the Lord Jesus occurred. It took place 
immediately after the visit to Caesarea-Philippi. Six days 
aftcr Peter's confession we are told that Jesus took Peter, 
James, and John, “and brought them up into an high moun- 
tain apart. And was transfigured before them.” (Matt. 
xvi. 12.) No one standing at Banias, and gazing up to 


* Dr. Thompson states that he saw the head of Mount Hermon dis- 
tinctly from the Dead Sea. ‘‘ Nor shall I ever forget,” says he; “te 
unexpected appearance of Mount Hermon towering to the sky, far up the 
Ghor to the north, which convinced me ¢hat Moses saw tt also from the 
mountains of Moab.’' The Land and the Book, Vol. Il. p. 438. 
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the towering mass of Hermon, can for a moment doubt 
what “high mountain is meant,” or accept the traditional site 
of the great event—the little height of Mount Tabor. 
Tabor was far distant, and to reach it within the time speci- 
fied by the evangelist, would have required constant and 
unusually rapid travelling on the part of the Saviour and 
His disciples, who made their journeys on foot. Moreover, 
Tabor was covered with a village and fortress, and afforded 
no place suitable for the occurrence of the glorious event. 
St. Mark’s statement (ix. 30) would seem to make it plain 
that the Saviour did not return to Galilee until after the 
Transfiguration, and to settle the question in favor of Mount 
Hermon. Jesus was at the base of the mountain at the 
time of Peter’s confession. The Transfiguration demanded 
a place of retirement, of unbroken privacy. Hermon offered 
these advantages, which Tabor did not, and besides was 
immediately at hand. It was, moreover, a grander and 
nobler site for such a momentous transaction. Dean Stanley 
well expresses the conviction which a visit to the mountain 
works in the minds of intelligent travellers. “It 1s impos- 
sible,” says he, “to look up from the plain to the towering 
peaks of Hermon, and not be struck with the appropriate- 
ness to the scene. High up on its southern slopes there 
must be many a point where the disciples could be taken 
apart by themselves. Even the transient comparison of the 
celestial splendor with the snow, where alone it could be 
seen in Palestine, should not, perhaps, be entirely over- 
looked.” 

‘rom Banias there are several routes into Syria, leading 
to Damascus on the east, to Antioch and Northern Syria, 
up the valley of Buka’a, and to Sidon and the sea-coast, 
across the Lebanon range. Nearly all modern travellers 
proceed at once to Damascus, to which city there are several 
routes; but as we do not design passing beyond the limits 
of the Holy Land in this direction, Mount Hermon must 
form.the end of our journey. 
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A Dangerous Route—Lack of interest in the first stages—Nahr el-Aujeh—Fl-Ifaram— 
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montory—The Convent—A Noble Structure—The Carmelites—View from the 
Convent Roof—The Ridge of Carmel—Scene of Elijah’s Sacrifice—A Sublime 
Spectacle—The Home of Elijah and Elisha—Haifa—The Mouth of the Kishon 
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tory of ’Akka—Last Stronghold of the Christians—Capture by the Saracens—Fearful 
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HE road from Jaffa along the coast to the north passes 
only a few points of interest, but three of these, 
Gassarce, Gamwel, and. Acre are places which no 
traveller will omit visiting except under pressure of 

necessity. 

From Jaffa the ride is dull and uninteresting for some 
hours. The road follows the shore line, at some distance 
from the beach, along the plain of Sharon. The plain is 
frequented by the Bedawin at all seasons, and an escort is 
necessary as far as Carmel. This is obtained from the 
Governor of Jaffa, who usually sends a couple of horsemen 
with parties desiring such protection. These doughty cava- 
liers have no idea of fighting in case of attack, but they 
keep the Bedawin at a distance, as the latter know that in 
the event of their ascailing travellers the “guards” will take 
to their heels and report the offending tribe to the Pasha of 
Jaffa, who, in his turn, will drive them from the plain. Thus 
honesty becomes their best policy where there is a like- 
lihood of being reported. 
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An hour and three-quarters north of Jaffa is Nahr el- 
‘Aujeh, a dull, sluggish stream in summer, supplied from 
the fountain of Ras el-’Ain, at the base of the hills about 
eight miles to the eastward. In the winter a large part 
of the drainage of the mountains of Ephraim is poured 
through this stream into the Mediterranean. The stream 
is passed by an old bridge, and in an hour.and a quarter 
more El-Haram, a small village, lying on the sandy ridge, 
is reacned, It takes its name from the Sanctuary (Haram) 
or tomb of a famous sheikh of the Derwishes, Aly ibn 
‘Aleim, who once defended the neighboring town of Arsif 
against the terrible Sultan Bibars. The legend relates that 
Aly caught in his hands all the cannon balls fired at the 
town by the besiegers, and thus brought their efforts to 
naught. At last, learning that Bibars was a faithful follower 
of the prophet, and being told that he would be givena 
splendid tomb at his death by the conqueror, Aly discon- 
tinued his ball-catching, and the sultan captured the town. 
Bibars, true to his promise, built this tomb for the sheikh 
upon his demise. 

Two hours and a quarter farther north, the ruins of this 
same town of Arsif are passed. They contain nothing 
worthy of notice, and are interesting only as marking the 
site of Apollonia, mentioned by Josephus. 

Casarea is five and a half hours distant from the ruins of 
Arstif, but the road is good, and by making an early start 
from Jaffa, and pushing on steadily, the entire distance can 
be accomplished in a single day, and the camp for the night 
pitched in the vicinity of the ancient capital of Palestine. It 
will require about ten hours of steady riding, but the road 
is vood, and western endurance is fully equal to the task. 
Two streams are crossed before the ruins of the ancient city 
are reached. The most southern is the Nahr Abu Zabira, 
which Dr. Thompson believes to be the ancient river Ka- 
nah, which formed the southwestern border between Eph- 
raim and Manasseh. “Dr. Robinson,” he says, “thinks he 
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has identified this river with a wady now called IKanah, west 
of Nabulfis, which, he says, ‘turns southwest, joins the Au- 
jeh, and so enters the sea near Jaffa.’ But I can scarcely 
believe that the lot of Manassch reached so far south. The 
text in Joshua (xvil. 9) intimates that the border followed 
the river Kanah to the sea, which it may have done if this 
Abu Zabiira is it, but not if the river Kanah became swal- 
lowed up in the Aujeh. . . . Kitto makes the river of Arsiif, 
which enters the sea between Em Khalid and El-Haram, to 
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be the Kanah of the Bible, and this is certainly more prob- 
able than that the Aujeh is, but even this seems to carry 
the border of Manasseh too far south.” * The river is easily 
forded. 

From the Zabiira almost to Jaffa a line of singular cliffs 
borders the road on the east. They are perpendicular, 
“composed of very thin strata, piled up like dog-eared paste- 
board in a book-bindery; not horizontal, but crumpled, 


* The Land and the Book, Vol. Il. p. 259. 
65 
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twisted, and bulging out in all possible angles and-shapes. ’ 
The Arabs call this long line of cliffs Duré el-Kheit, the 
“Road of a Chord,” “ probably,” says Dr. Thompson, “ be- 
cause they stretch in a straight line for so many miles.” 

A short distance south of the Zabtira, the road passes 
through the village of Mukhalid, or Um (or Em) Khalid, one 
of the principal villages of the plain, and famous for its 
watermelons, large quantities of which are shipped by boat 
to Beyrout and the northern towns. The ground around 
this village is full of cisterns dug in the earth. They are 
used for storing grain after it has been winnowed. Such 
storehouses are quite common along the maritime plain of 
Palestine, and vast quantities of grain are laid up in them. 
They are cool, dry, and tightly built. When filled with grain 
the top is hermetically sealed with plaster, and covered with 
several feet of earth. This protects the grain from vermin 
and from the ants. Dr. Thompson says that these ants are 
“the greatest robbers in the land. Leave a bushel of wheat 
in the vicinity of one of their subterranean cities, and in a 
surprisingly short time the whole commonwealth will be 
summoned to plunder. A broad black column stretches 
from the wheat to their hole, and you are startled by the 
result. As if by magic, every grain seems to be accommo- 
dated with legs, and walks off in a hurry along the moving 
column. ‘The farmers remorselessly set fire to every ant 
city they find in the neighborhood of their threshing- 
floors.” 

An hour anda half beyond the Zabira is the Nahr el- 
Akhdar, which must also be forded. In about an hour after-. 
wards, the ruins of Casarea, now called Kaisariyeh, are 
reached, They lie close to the water, projecting in several 
places into the sea. The ruins are enclosed on the land 
side with a strong wall, dating apparently from the Middle 
Ages. The space within this wall measures about half a 
mile in length by a quarter of a mile in breadth. ‘The city 
built by Herod undoubtedly covered a larger extent of 
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ground than that which stood here during the Crusades, to 
which date the wall evidently belongs. In front of the wall 
is a moat, partly choked up with rubbish and sand, and at 
intervals along its course are ruined towers. The upper 
part of the wall “is ruinous—the masonry being tumbled 
over in huge masses like the walls of Askelon. In the in- 
terior all is ruin; not a building remains entire; confused 
heaps of stones and rubbish are seen, with here and there 
a solitary column, or a disjointed arch, or a fragment of a 
wall, all overgrown with thistles and brambles. In the 
southern wall is a gateway still nearly entire; and on a 
rising ground a little within it stand four massive buttresses, 
the only remains of the cathedral of Caesarea. But the most 
interesting part of the ruins is the old port. It is unfortu- 
nately not only destroyed, but a large portion of its walls 
has been carried off for the rebuilding of ’Akka, The 
famous mole was a continuation of the southern wall of the 
city. The ruins of nearly 100 yards of it remain above the 
water. There has evidently been a strong tower here, in- 
tended to guard the harbor. And one wonders how those 
thick walls have been shattered, and how those huge blocks 
of masonry have been moved from their places, and how 
they cling together now, like fragments of rock, worn by the 
elements and beaten by the surf. Then the immense num- 
bers of granite columns attract attention—here projecting 
in long rows from the side of the broken wall, and there 
lying in heaps, half buried in the sand. There are the re- 
mains of another mole about 100 yards north. The foun- 
dations of both are composed of very large stones, remind- 
ing one of those in the substructions of the Temple at 
Jerusalem; but the superstructure 1s much more recent, 
probably not older than the time of the Crusades, and 
wholly composed of ancient materials.” 

Beyond the wall the traces of the more ancient city—that 
of Herod—are not very numerous. A few heaps of rub- 
bish, overgrown with brambles, a number of broken columns 
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partly covered with sand, alone mark the site of the city in 
this quarter. On the castern verge of these heaps runs a 
low, irregular line of broad sand-hills, shutting out the plain 
of Sharon from view. ‘Two ruined aqueducts coming from 
the north to the ruins can be traced for about a mile or 
more along the shore. 

The scene is dreary and desolate beyond description. 
Not a sign of life is to be seen on any hand. Even the 
Bedawin avoid the spot. Nothing but ruins and sand-heaps 
ereet the eye in any direction. But for the broken walls 
and columns which stand here to attest the former great- 
ness of the place, one could hardly believe that this was 
once the most splendid city of Palestine, the teeming capital 
of the province of Judea. 

In the early part of the reign of Augustus Ceesar, there 
stood on this spot a little castie, called Strato’s Tower, built 
to protect one of the few landing-places on this inhospitable 
coast. Strabo mentions this tower. Here Herod the Great 
erected a city which he named in honor of his imperial master 
and patron. His only hold upon his throne lay in the favor 
of the Emperor, and this he zealously cultivated by every 
means in his power. He meant to make it the most splen- 
did city of Palestine, and to give to it a western character 
which should make it the connecting link between Europe 
and the East. It was to be, as it became, the principal port 
of Palestine, affording constant and unrestricted communi- 
cation with Rome. To effect this, the first necessity was to 
establish a good and secure harbor. An unsafe anchorage 
had been used here for a long time; but Herod proceeded 
to construct a port which was capable of affording shelter 
against the fiercest storms that blew along the coast. A 
strong mole or break-water was built out into the sea, says 
Josephus, by sinking stones fifty feet in length, eighteen in 
width, and nine in depth, in twenty fathoms of water. On 
this foundation an immense pier was erected 200 feet in 
width, according to Josephus, which curved around so as to 
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shelter the harbor trom the southwestern and western gales. 
A wall and towers defended this picr, and upon it were a 
broad quay or esplanade, which served both as a promenade 
and a landing-place for merchandise, and buildings for the 
accommodation of sailors. A similar structure would seem 
to have extended from the shore on the north; the main 
pier starting from the end of the southern wall. ‘This mas- 
sive break-water enclosed a Jar¢e double harbor, in which a 
number of galleys could lic in safety. It was generally full 
of vessels, both men of war and merchantmen, and the 
languages of nearly every country bordering the Mediter- 
ranean could have been heard upon the broad quay. The 
entrance to the harbor was from the north. ‘The city ex- 
tended from the shore to the sand-hills on the east, and 
was built with care and skill. It was supplied with every- 
thing that could make it the commercial metropolis of Pales- 
tine, or contribute to its magnificence or the amusement of 
its people. Herod laid his whole kingdom under tribute to 
render the city worthy of the proud name he had bestowed 
upon it. “Above (the sea) the city rose like an amphi- 
theatre in a uniform line of sumptuous palaces. The sub- 
terranean arches, for drainage and other purposes, were on 
so great a scale, that Josephus says there was as much 
building below ground as above. In the centre stood a 
great temple dedicated to Cesar, with two colossal statues, 
one of Rome, the other of Cesar. <A theatre and amphi- 
theatre, the customary ornaments of a Grecian city, were 
not forgotten. Czsarea was twelve years before it was 
completed.” * 

Though a port of Judza, and nominally Jewish, Caesarea 
was in reality a Greek city. European ideas and customs 
always prevailed here. The gods of Greece and Rome 
were given equal honors with Jehovah, and the majority of 
the inhabitants were Greeks. Many Jews were among its 


* Milman's History of the Jews, Vol. I. p. 83. 
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citizens, but from the first there was a bitter hatred existing 
between them and the Gentiles. Built as an offering to 
Rome, Caesarea became one of the most loyal cities of the 
empire, and adhered with enthusiasm to the Roman cause 
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when the Jews took arms for their independence. The out- 
break began here, and the Greeks gave evidence of their 
hatred of the Jews by massacring 20,000 of them in the 
streets of the city. 
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Cesarea figures prominently in the history of the Apos- 
tolic period of Christianity. Reference has been already 
made to this in these pages. St. Philip resided here with 
his four daughters, and may be styled its first resident mis- 
sionary. (Acts xxi. 8-10.) St. Peter came here from Joppa, 
after the vision which had conquered his prejudices, and 
here baptized the Roman centurion, Cornelius, the first 
Gentile convert to Christianity. (Acts x. 9-48.) St. Paul 
was brought to Casarca from Jerusalem, to preserve him 
from the vengeance of the Jews whom he had enraged by 
his fearless preaching of the cross of Christ, and remained 
a prisoner here in Czsarea for two years. It was in the 
palace of the Procurator that he made Felix tremble by his 
sublime eloquence. (Acts xxiil., xxiv.) Here, also, the as- 
tonished Agrippa, amazed at the masterly argument of the 
captive Apostle, admitted its force in his memorable remark, 
“Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian.” (Acts xxvi.) 
It was from the harbor of Czsarea that Paul sailed on his 
final voyage to Rome. (Acts xxvii. 2.) He had already 
landed here twice before at the close of his missionary 
tours. 

Herod Agrippa I., the grandson of Herod the Great, was 
a cruel persecutor of the Christian Church, and a worthy 
successor of his grandfather in cruelty and overbearing 
pride. In order to ingratiate himself with the Jews, whose 
territory had been added to his dominions by the favor of 
Claudius Czsar, he put the Apostle James to death, and 
threw St. Peter into prison, from which he was delivered by 
an angel. Not long atter this, he visited Caesarea, and clad 
in his spendid robes of royalty, repaired to the theatre, 
where an immense throng had gathered to receive him. 
He proceeded to address them, and the multitude, en- 
chanted with the artful flattery of his speech, and dazzled 
by the brilliant appearance of his royal robes and jewels, 
shouted in slavish adulation, “It is the voice of a god, and 
not of a man.” “And immediately the angel of the Lord 
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smote him, because he gave not God the glory; and he was 
eaten of worms, and gave up the ghost.” (Acts xii. 21-23.) 

Czesarea was the native place and the residence of 
Eusebius, “the father of Ecclesiastical History.” Procopius 
was also born here in the beginning of the sixth century. 
Czsarea continued to be a place of importance until the 
Mohammedan conquest. In a. D. 635 it passed into their 
hands, and began to decline. It revived for a brief period 
during the Crusades, but soon fell into ruin after the down- 
fall of the Latin kingdom. 

From Czsarea, the road leads northward, close to the 
shore, and in about an hour crosses the Nahr Zurka, a 
stream of more than usual depth, by a ford. Strabo and 
Pliny call this the Crocodile river, and the natives have a 
tradition that these animals are still found here, from which 
they term it A7aat Temséh, “Crocodile Water.” Whether 
crocodiles exist here at all, or have ever done so, in size 
large enough to be dangerous, is a question which has 
caused no little discussion by travellers. Lamartine thinks 
that if they exist at all, they must be no larger than lizards. 
Dr. Thompson says he was informed by a native Christian, 
and a reliable man, that one had been killed in this river 
just before his visit in 1857, “eighteen spans long.” * 

About an hour’s distance from the mouth of the river the 
Zurka is put to an excellent use as a mill stream. “It ap- 
pears,” says Dr. Thompson, “that the river Zurka had here 


* Mr. Macgregor, in his account of the voyage of the Rob Roy on the 
river Kishon, states that he encountered a crocodile in that stream. 
‘¢Within just a foot of my paddle,’’ he says, ‘‘ and close to my boat, and 
just by my hand, I saw the nose and mouth of—a crocodile! . . . The 
nose was dark-gray in color, smooth and rounded, and it stuck out above 
water. ‘lhe mouth was open, and the water gurgled out and in. Not the 
slightest doubt had I that this was the face of a crocodile, though from 
its position behind me in the muddy water, and because my head was low, 
I did not see its eyes. A crocodile’s head had long been familiar to me, 
for I had seen, quite near. 1t least fifty of them on the Upper Nile, and 
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broken through the rocky ridge, which runs parallel to the 
shore, and in some remote age this opening was shut up 
by this powerful wall, thus raising the water twenty-five feet 
high. ‘This wall is 230 paces long, and twenty feet thick, 
and the road still passes along its top—the grandest mill- 
dam I have ever seen. ‘The water falls directly from the 
top on the wheels below. ‘There are some cight or ten 
mills now in motion, and many are in ruins, and at least 
twenty might be ranged side by side below the wall. It is 
this dam that causes the marsh of Zoar, the whole of which 
would be effectually drained by simply breaking it down, 
and many thousand acres of the richest land would thus be 
regained to cultivation.” 

At this river, the plain of Sharon really ends. A range 
of wooded hills runs out from Carmel to this stream so close 
to the sea as to leave only a strip of land about a mile or a 
mile and a half in width between them and the waves, and 
this decreases in width as the headland of Carmel is neared. 
The road runs along the sandy beach from the Zurka straight 
to the village of Tantura, whose ruined tower can be seen 
from Czsarea. In half an hour after leaving the Zurka, the 
river Belka, or Defneh, is forded, and Tantura is reached in 
half an hour more. 

Tantura is a modern village of about thirty substantially- 
built stone houses, and is a dull, wretched-looking place, 
with nothing of interest about it. On the north of the 


for twenty years the face of one of those I shot has been resting exactly 


opposite to the seat where this is written. . . . The canoe came close to 
the shore to examine the muddy shores. There we found numerous foot- 
prints which seemed to be those of crocodiles. . . . The foot-print of the 


crocodile is very like the impression made by the human hand if you 
strike that into the mud, with the wrist lowered and the fingers bent. . . . 
It being indisputable that the crocodile exists in the Zurka, we are more 
readily prepared to find it in the river Kishon, which is only about twenty 
miles north of the Zurka; and indeed the higher tributaries of these two 
rivers are not five miles apart.’-—Zhe Rob Roy on the Jordan, pp. 435- 


439. 
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modern village are the ruins of the ancient Dor or Dora, 
consisting of a number of rocky mounds projecting into the 
sea, and covered with heaps of rubbish, foundations of mas- 
sive buildings, broken columns, and the like. Among these 
is a ruined tower of ancient date, about thirty feet high, 
which can be seen 
from any point 
along the coast 
between Czesarea 
and Carmel. The 
ruins cover an 
area about half a 
mile in length. 

Dor was an an- 
cient city of Ca- 
* naan, and its king 
was a member of 
the Northern Con- 
federation, which 
¥ was crushed by 
- Joshua in the bat- 
. tle by the Wat- 
ers of Merom. 
(Joshexd. 2.9 ite 
- was conquered, 
-and his territory 
assigned to the 
tribe of Manasseh, 
but the Israelites 
failed to drive out the Phcenician inhabitants. (Judges 1. 27.) 
The town was the most southern of the Phoenician seaports 
on the Syrian coast. Its harbor lay on the south side of 
the modern village, and was sheltered by several low 
islands. 

A low rocky ridge begins at Dor, and runs northward to 
the headland of Carmel, parallel with the shore. Between 
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this ridge and the higher ridge of Carmel is a space about 
a mile in width, constituting a fertile plain, which is exten- 
sively cultivated. Olive trees abound in it. It contains no 
villages, but several stand on the heights above it. The 
road runs at the western base of the rocky ridge, close to 
the sea. Soon after passing Tantura, extensive quarries 
are seen in this ridve. They are now unused. The stone 
used in building Dor and Caesarea was probably taken from 
them. The villages of Kefr Naum and Surafend lie on this 
ridge, the former half an hour, and the latter three-quarters 
of an hour distant from Dor. In an hour and forty minutes 
after passing Dor, the modern village of Athlit, which stands 
among the ruins of the Castellum Peregrinorum of the Cru- 
saders, is reached. It was also known as Stra /uctsa. 

The ruins lie on a rocky promontory which shelters a 
little bay on its southern side. The modern village is rudely 
built, and by itself would attract no attention. The ruins, 
however, as Dr. Thompson well says, constitute “the great- 
est historic and architectural puzzle found at the head of this 
sea.” No mention is made of the place in the Bible, in Jo- 
sephus, nor by any of the ancient geographers or historians, 
and it is, therefore, impossible to identify it with any of the 
known towns of Canaan. The hillon which the ruins stand 
was surrounded by a strong wall, about a mile in circuit, 
which can be still traced. It was built of large stones. 
The space thus enclosed covered the summit of the prom- 
ontory. 

An unbroken silence rests over the history of the place 
until the twelfth century, during the Crusades, when it was 
seized, and its fortifications held by the Christians. It con- 
stituted one of the principal landing-places of pilgrims visit- 
ing the Holy Land at that period, hence the name Castellum 
Peregrinorum, “ Pilgrims’ Castle.” The citadel and some 
of the other ruins date back to a very remote period; yet 
no one has yet been able to solve the mystery which hangs 
over the earlier history of the place. 
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Opposite the east side of the ruins a road has been hewn 
through the rocky ridge into the plain which lies at the base 
of Carmel. The road is about eight feet wide, and is 
marked with deep ruts made by wheeled vehicles, and at the 
eastern side are the remains of a gate which once closed the 
pass. The road then descends to the plain, which is as 
green and beautifully wooded as any in Syria. A pleas- 
ant ride of about an hour by an easy descent brings the 
traveller to the sands again at the base of Carmel. The 
mountain stands out boldly into the sea, with a broad beach 
of sand between its base and the water. The sand is firm 
and hard, and the road runs along it, sweeping around the 
mountain, which is turned by half an hour’s ride. The 
north side of Carmel being thus gained, the magnificent Bay 
of ’Akka, or Acre, is seen curving away to the northward, 
with the great range of Lebanon rising beyond it, and the 
snowy head of Hermon standing out against the north- 
eastern sky. The road continues along the beach to Haifa, 
an hour distant; but the traveller turns abruptly to the right, 
and ascending a steep winding path up the mountain side, 
soon finds himself at the gate of the Convent of Carmel. 

The Convent of Carmel is admitted by all travellers to be 
the pleasantest place in the Holy Land. It occupies one of 
the most delightful locations on the Mediterranean coast. 
Lying on the highest platform of the promontory, its lofty 
white walls are seen from afar, both by sea and land. It 
commands a fine view of the sea and the coast, and in the 
hottest weather a delightful sea-breeze is always blowing 
here. The building is square in shape, and is surmounted 
by a handsome cupola. In front of it is a garden laid off in 
terraces, and containing a monument to the memory of some 
French sailors. The church stands in the centre of the 
convent, under the cupola or dome. It is a handsome ro- 
tunda, with the altar ina recessat the east end. Under the 
altar is the cave in which Elijah is said to have hidden him- 
self from Jezebel. Close by is the grotto of Elisha, ‘The 
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interior of the building is pleasantly and conveniently fitted 
up. The rooms assigned to travellers are furnished with 
many European comforts, and are clean and airy; the food 
is excellent, and the monks hospitable and cordial. It 1s the 
most comfortable and best appointed house in Syria, and 
would not disgrace any country of Europe. The good 
fathers are very careful of the welfare of their guests, and 
the latter are sure to carry away pleasant memories of the 
establishment and its inmates. No charge is made for food 
or shelter, but 

it is expected na fi ™ 

that the travel- _—. - id 

ler will at least . 
reimburse the 
establishmen t 
for the expense 
to which he has 
put it. 

The convent 
is the property 
of the Order 
of the Carmel- 
ites, of which it Se : 
isthe parent in- ee NG Ce A us lle 
stitution. This 
Order claims 
to have existed from the time of Elijah, who, according to 
the monks, was its founder. They assert that from his day 
a constant succession of hermits occupied the mountain, and 
that they were among the earliest converts to Christianity. 
This community of hermits continued to occupy the grottos 
and caves of the mountain until the thirteenth century, when 
they built a monastery near the fountain of Elijah, and an 
oratory which they dedicated to the Virgin, who was thence- 
forth called “Our Lady of Mount Carmel.” At their re- 
quest Albert, Patriarch of Jerusalem, gave them a written 
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code of rules for their government. “He prescribed to them 
a form taken from the rule of St. Basil, but more severe ; and 
a parti-colored mantle of white and red stripes—for such, ac- 
cording to an ancient tradition, was the miracle-working 
mantle of Elijah the prophet, the mantle famed in Holy Writ. 
When, however, the Carmelites arrived in the west, and 
Pope Honorius III. was induced to confirm the rule of the 
Order, he altered the color of the mantle, and appointed 
that it should be white, and worn over a dark brown tunic.”’* 
Until the period of the Crusades the Carmelites used the 
Greek ritual, but at that time abandoned it for the Latin 
rite, and became true subjects of the Pope. From this 
period until the appearance of Napoleon in Syria, the Con- 
vent of Mount Carmel was a resting-place for travellers, all 
of whom were welcomed without regard to creed or nation- 
ality. During Napoleon’s siege of Acre it was used as a 
hospital. After the retreat of the French it was seized, plun- 
dered, and left in a ruined state by the Turks. In 1821 
Abdullah, Pasha of Acre, blew up what was left of it. In 
1826 a lay brother named Jean Battista, having obtained 
through the French Ambassador at Constantinople a firman 
giving permission to rebuild the convent, drew the plans for 
the work, and estimated the cost of the reconstruction at 
350,000 francs, or about $70,000. He began the work, and 
set off through Europe, Asia, and Northern Africa to beg 
the means of carrying it on. His travels covered a period 
of fourteen years, but he accomplished his object. In 1840 
the convent as it now stands was completed at a cost of 
over half a million of francs, or upwards of $100,000. How- 
ever much the Protestant traveller may be prejudiced 
against convents in general, all must unite in commending 
the devotion of the monk to whom this stately pile owes its 
emigtence. 

The convent stands on the summit of the bold promon- 


* Legends of the Monastic Orders. By Mrs. Jameson, p. 411. 
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tory, and from its roof one may look right down into the 
sea. In the rear of the building is the long range of the 
mountain stretching away to the southeast, and covered 
with a luxuriant growth of small trees. Irom the convent 
roof one may gaze over a long stretch of the Mediterranean, 
whose waters here seem darker than on the European side. 
To the south is the sandy coast, with the sites of Dor, marked 
by its tower, and Casarea, dimly visible. ‘To the north ts 
the Bay of Acre, sweeping around in a bold curve from the 
foot of Carmel to the dark mass of the Ladder of Tyre on 
the north. Almost at your feet is the town of Haifa, and 
beyond it are the white walls and minarets of ’Akka or Acre. 
Hich above the northern headland rise the dark masses of 
the Lebanon range, with the snow-line on the higher peaks 
—the country of the warlike Druses and the Maronites. In 
the northeast, standing out clearly against the sky, is Hermon 
with its crown of snow. To the east is seen a large part of 
the plainof Esdraelon. Adeepand profound stillness rests 
over the scene, broken only by the songs of the birds in 
the forests on the mountain. The sunlight is softer than in 
the plains below, the air balmy and delicious, and with every 
western breeze comes the. solemn sighing of the waves as 
they break on the sandy beach below. 

The sides of the mountain around the convent contain 
many grottos, once the retreats of anchorites. The largest 
of these is on the northern side of the mountain, and near 
its base. It is called the “ Cave of the Sons of the Prophets,” 
and is a plain; rock-hewn chamber, “a lofty hall, with no 
other prospect than that of the boundless sea, and where no 
sound is heard save the hoarse murmur of the waves.” 

Mount Carmel, which takes its name, “the park,” or “the 
fruitful field,” from the thick woods which grow over it, is 
an offshoot of the mountains of Samaria. Leaving the 
central mass of the country near the hills of Jenin, it runs 
in a generally north-northwest direction towards the sea, 


which it reaches at the southern end of the Bay of ’Akka,. 
66 
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and terminates in a bold bluff promontory which almost ex- 
tends into the sea, there being, as we have seen, buta strip of 
sand between the face of the headland and the water. It is 
about eighteen miles in length, about five in width, and its 
greatest elevation is about 1750 feet. The western bluff is 
between 600 and 700 feet in height, the eastern end of the 
ridge being the highest. It is the only headland on the 
southern coast of Palestine, and marks the division between 
the plains of Sharon and ’Akka. It is covered throughout 
its whole extent with a thick growth of small, stunted trees, 
chiefly the prickly oak, which isan evergreen. From a dis- 
tance the ridge appears like a vast green upland park— 
hence its name. “ While the ‘excellency of Carmel’ (Isa. 
xxxv. 2) might be regarded as the type of natural beauty, 
the ‘withering’ of its foliage (Amos 1. 2; Isa. xxxitl. 9) 
should be considered as the type of national desolation.” 
The mountain in the spring abounds in wild flowers, holly- 
hocks, jasmine, and various flowering creepers. Its thickets 
are full of game—partridges, hares, quails and woodcocks. 
They are also said to be infested with wild boars, jackals, 
wolves, hyenas and leopards. 

Carmel was a part of the lot of Asher (Josh. xix. 26), 
whose possessions extended as far south along the coast as 
Dor, and thus included the little fertile valley between Carmel 
and the rocky ridge along the coast, which has been de- 
scribed, “ probably to give the Asherites a share of the rich 
corn-growing plain of Sharon.” “ Jokneam of Carmel” was 
one of the kings conquered by Joshua (xi. 22). During 
the reign of Ahab, king of Israel, the husband of the in- 
famous Jezebel, Carmel became the residence and the hiding- 
place of the prophet Elijah, whose stern denunciations of 
the wickedness of Ahab and his family made Jezebel his 
deadly foe. In the tenth year of Ahab’s reign, God pun- 
ished the wickedness of the king and people of Samaria 
by sending upon the country a drought which lasted three 
years. This fearful punishment was announced to the king 
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by Elijah in person. It is believed that, in revenge for this 
denunciation, Jezebel caused all the prophets of God, upon 
whom she could lay her hands, to be killed. A few, who 
were concealed by Obadiah, Ahab’s chief officer, and a 
devout man, escaped. Elijah was obliged to fly for his life. 
At the command of God he went first to the “Brook 
Cherith,” which is believed to have been near Jericho, where 
he was miraculously provided with food by the ravens. 
Subsequently he took refuge in Phoenicia by the Divine 
command, and lodged with a widow of Zarephath, in the 
territory of Zidon. Meanwhile there was no rain in Samaria 
for three years, and the suffering to man and beast in conse- 
quence was very severe. At last, when, in the third year, 
the trial had reached its most avonizing crisis, Ahab insti- 
tuted a search by which he hoped to find pasturage enough 
to save his cattle and horses. He undertook to search half 
his kingdom, while he sent Obadiah to examine the other 
half. At the same time the command of God came to 
Elijah to go and confront Ahab, as it was the purpose of the 
Lord to put an end to the punishment. The prophet at 
once set out, and on the way met Obadiah, by whom he sent 
a message to Ahab, informing him of his presence. The 
king met Elijah with the threatening question, “Art thou he 
that troubleth Israel?”’ “Ihave not troubled Israel,” was 
the prophet’s stern answer; “but thou and thy father’s 
house.” ‘Then followed the challenge to a decisive trial be- 
tween Baal and Jehovah, which led to the event which has 
made Mount Carmel famous for all time. 

The spot at which the momentous trial took place is on 
the northeastern slope of the mountain, about five hours 
distant from the convent, and is still known as Z/-Muhrakah, 
“the Sacrifice,” or “the Burning.” The road lies along the 
crest of the mountain through a pleasant region, for about 
four hours, when it crosses an undulating plateau “covered 
with oaks, and a dense underwood of hawthorn, myrtle, and 
acacia. Thousands of flowers spangle the landscape in 
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spring, and fragrant herbs fill the air with perfumes.” In 
about an hour and a half after entering upon this plateau, 
“we descend to a rocky projection overhanging the plain of 
Esdraelon, and forming the eastern termination of the ridge, 
where the wooded heights of Carmel sink into the usual 
bleakness of the hills of Palestine. Here in a thicket of 
evergreens is a terrace of natural rock, in the midst of which 
are the ruins of a quadrangular building of large hewn 
stones. This is the Muhrakah; and upon this spot probably 
stood the altar of the Lord which Jezebel broke down and 
Elisha repaired.” * 

To this spot Ahab gathered all the people of the surround- 
ing country, and the prophets of Baal and Astarte, eight hun- 
dred and fifty in number. These crowded the heights, and 
in their midst stood the swarthy king, surrounded by his 
guards. On the side of Jehovah was only the wild, weird 
prophet, clad in his mantle of goatskin girt with a leather 
belt—the same strange, stern figure that had startled Ahab by 
his sudden appearance before him. In the foreground were 
the two altars—one erected to Jehovah, the other to Baal, 
the god of Jezebel. To each party was given a bullock. 
The priests of Baal dressed theirs, and laid it on the wood 
prepared on the altar. Elijah alone dressed the bullock 
given to him. The test which he proposed was that he 
should call upon the name of Jehovah, and the priests of 
Baal upon their god, “and the God that answereth by fire, 
let him be God.” The test was accepted by the people, and 
the priests of Baal dared not refuse it. 

Such a scene has no parallel in all history, and its sur- 
roundings were not unworthy of it. “Full before them 
opened the whole plain of Esdraelon, with Tabor and its 
kindred ranges in the distance; on the rising ground, at the 
opening of its valley, the city of Jezreel, with Ahab’s palace 
and Jezebel’s temple distinctly visible; in the nearer fore- 


* Hand-Book for Syria and Palestine, p. 354. 
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ground, immediately under the base of the mountain, was 
clearly seen the winding stream of the Kishon, working its 
way through the narrow pass of the hills into the Bay of 
Acre. Such a scene, with such recollections of the past, 
with such sights of the present, was indeed a fitting theatre 
for a conilict more momentous than any which their ances- 
tors had fought in the plain below.” * 

Disdaining every advantage, Elijah gave the priests of 
Baal the choice in everything, and accorded them the first 
trial. It was carly morning when they prepared their sac- 
rifice. All things being in readiness, they began their ap- 
peal to their god, “O Baal, hear us!” All through the day 
they continued this cry, becoming more frantic as_ their 
hopes grew smaller. “ But there was no voice, nor any that 
answered.” Still the mountain resounded with the cries of 
the idolatrous priests, who leaped upon the altar, and cut 
themselves with knives until the blood flowed from their 
wounds, The prophet of God, looking on in grim disdain 
at their jugglery, interrupted them from time to time by his 
sarcastic taunts—‘“Cry aloud: for he zs a god; either he is 
talking, or he 1s pursuing, or he is in a journey, or perad- 
venture he sleepeth, and must be awaked.” And so the 
long day passed away; the solemn hour of the evening sac- 
rifice approached; and the priests of Baal, exhausted by 
their vain efforts, fell into a sullen silence. 

Standing in the presence of all the people, whom he sum- 
moned to watch his movements, Elyah took the twelve 
stones that had formed the altar of God which had once 
stood on the spot, and laid them again in their places. On 
this altar he piled the wood, and laid upon it the bullock, 
which he killed and dressed with his own hands. ‘This done, 
he dug a trench about the altar, and then, for the first time, 
asking aid from the bystanders, caused them to drench + the 


* Sinai and Palestine, p. 347. 
+ There is a round well on the spot, said to be perennial. It may have 
escaped the general drought, and have furnished the water thus used. 
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altar and the sacrifice so thoroughly that the stones, the 
wood, and the sacrifice were dripping, and the trench was 
full of water to overflowing. By this act he made it plain 
to the people that no fire could possibly be concealed about 


the altar. Then, at 
the very moment of 
the evening sacrifice, 
amid the deep hush of 
expectancy that had 
fallen over the throng, 
Elijah stood by the 
altar, and said= “ Lord 
Godof Abraham, Isaac, 
and of Israel, let it be 
known this day that 
thou art God in Israel, 
and that I am thy ser- 
vant, and that I have 


4 done all these things at 
4 thy word. Hear me, 


ee 7 te 
Dui O Lord, hear me, that 


FIRE CONSUMING ELIJAH’S SACRIFICE. 


# this people may know 
| that thou art the Lord 
©) God, and that thou 
i hast turned their heart 
= back again.” Thean- 


swer of Jehovah to the 
prayer of His servant 
was instantaneour 
The fire fell from heav- 
en, “and consumed the 
burnt sacrifice, and the 
wood, and the stones, 
and the dust, and licked 


up the water that was in the trench. And when the people 
saw it, they fell on their faces and they said, The Lord, He 
is the God; the Lord, He is the God.” 
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Turning upon the false prophets, Elyah exclaimed to the 
people, now ready to obey him: “Take the prophets of 
Baal, let not one of them escape.” The idolatrous priests 
were at once seized, and taken to the banks of the Kishon, 
at the base of the hill, where they were slain at the prophet’s 
command, a fitting punishment for the evil they had wrought 
in Israel. 

“The closing scene still remains. [rom the slaughter by 
the side of Kishon, the king ‘went up,’ at [:lyah’s bidding, 
once again to the peaceful glades of Carmel, to join in the 
sacrificial feast. And Elijah too ascended to ‘the top of the 
mountain,’ and there, with his face upon the earth, remained 
wrapt in prayer, whilst his servant mounted to the highest 
point of all, whence there is a wide view of the blue reach 
of the Mediterranean Sea, over the western shoulder of the 
ridge. The sun was now gone down, but the cloudless sky 
was lit up with the long bright glow which succeeds an 
eastern sunset. Seven times the servant climbed and looked, 
and seven times there was nothing; the sky was still clear, 
the sea was still calm. At last, out of the far horizon there 
rose a little cloud—the first that had for days and months 
passed across the heavens—and it grew in the deepening 
shades of evening, and at last the whole sky was overcast, 
and the forests of Carmel shook in the welcome sound of 
those mighty winds which in eastern regions precede a 
coming tempest. Each from his separate height, the king 
and the prophet, descended. And the king mounted his 
chariot at the foot of the mountain, lest the long-hoped for 
rain should swell the torrent of the Kishon, as in the days 
when it swept away the host of Sisera; and ‘the hand of the 
Lord was upon Elyah,’ and he girt his mantle round his loins, 
and, amidst the rushing storm with which the night closed 
in, ‘ran before the chariot,’ as the Bedawin of his native 
Gilead still run, with inexhaustible strength, to the entrance 
of Jezreel, distant, though still visible, from the scene of his 
triumph.” * The distance thus traversed by Elijah was about 


* Sinai and Palestine, p. 348. 
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sixteen miles. Like a true Arab, he stopped at the gate of 
the city. (1 Kings xviii.) 

It is believed by some writers that the prophet was dwell- 
ing at Carmel when Ahaziah sent a band of fifty soldiers to 
seize him in revenge for Eliah’s prediction of his death. 
« And there came down fire from heaven and consumed him 
(the commander) and his fifty.” A second party was sent, 
and consumed in like manner. Then followed a third. The 
commander of this party threw himself and his men upon 
the pity of the prophet. Instructed by God, Elijah went 
with the soldiers to the presence of Ahaziah, and repeated 
his prediction of the king’s speedy death to his face. He 
was allowed to go free, and Ahaziah “died according to the 
word of the Lord which Elijah had spoken.” (2 Kings 1.) 

Elisha, the successor of Elijah, was living at Carmel when 
the Shunammite came to him with the news of the death of 
her son. In response to her earnest entreaty, he went with 
her across the plain to her home on the slope of Little 
Hermon, where, in answer to his prayers, God restored the 
young man to life. (2 Kings iv.) 

From the base of the mountain, near the convent, the 
road crosses the little plain to the town of Haifa, which lies 
on the shore of the Bay of ’Akka, under the shadow of 
Carmel. It is an hour distant. It lies close to the sea, 
being built along the sandy beach, and is surrounded by a 
half-ruined wall. The population is about 2000, the majority 
being Christians. Steamers occasionally call at Haifa, which 
may account for the unusually large number of consular 
agents to be found in the town. The roadstead of Haifa 
is a bad anchorage, however, and ships never anchor in it 
from choice. The bottom is of soft yielding sand, and affords 
an insecure hold for the anchor, and in the event of a break 
in the ship’s cable she must go ashore. The west wind 
drives with fearful force on this coast, being drawn in through 
the narrow pass which opens into the plain of Esdraelon as 
through a funnel. The beach is strewn with wrecks, which 
bear witness to the fickleness of the anchorage. 
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Haifa is ten miles from ’Akka, and the road lics along 
the shore. About two miles beyond Haifa is the mouth of 
the Kishon, called by the Arabs Nahr el-Mukutt’a. It must 
be forded, and this is often accomplished with difficulty. 
Heavy rains convert the river into an impassable torrent, 
and a strong west wind often drives the sands into the river's 
mouth in such quantities as to dam up the water and destroy 
the ford. Dr. Thompson relates that in trying to ford the 
stream on one occasion he came near being drowned. 


SS 


SNS ne 


AKKA, FROM THE SEA. 


Beyond the Kishon the road lies along the white sands, 
the glare from which is blinding. The heat is tempered by 
the sea breeze, and it is a ride of only two hours and a half 
to ’Akka. Near that city the streamlet, called N’aman, the 
ancient Belus, is crossed. On the banks of this stream Pliny 
says glass was first made by accident. 

’*Akka, or Acre, would be a place of but little interest ex- 
cept for its history. It is built on a triangular tongue of 
land which projects from the plain into the sea, having the 
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apex of the triangle next the land. From the end of this 
tongue a ruined mole extends eastward, enclosing a small 
harbor, which is now nearly useless, being choked up with 
sand. It is as much a fortress as a town, its fortifications 
being the strongest in Palestine. Dr. Thompson estimates 
the circuit of the military works at two miles. “They seem 
to me,” he says, “to be skilfully planned, and very substan- 
tial; but as any number of ships can bring their cannon to 
bear upon it, the guns on the walls can be silenced by 
overwhelming odds. . . . The number of pieces of all sorts 
is nearly 400, but most of them are of a very inferior character, 
and the carriages are old and rickety. They would be of 
little service in actual combat. . . . The fortifications on the 
land side are almost concealed by admirably-constructed 
glacis without and beyond the deep ditch which runs around 
the wall. The piercings for cannon are so placed as to 
sweep every approach; and if Ibrahim Pasha had been per- 
mitted to complete the fosse by which he intended to make 
Acre an island, by joining the sea from the northwest of 
the city to the bay at the southeast of it, the defences would 
have been nearly impregnable. The distance across is 
small, as the sea comes round the northwest corner for a 
considerable part of the way.” The population numbers 
about 5000. Of these 2300 are Mohammedans and Druses, 
and 700 Christians and Jews. ’Akka has no independent 
existence as a town, and is entirely governed as a military 
post. The inhabitants are dependent mainly on the post 
for their subsistence. The town has but two gates, one of 
which leads to the harbor. The other is the entrance from 
the land, and is skilfully placed at the southeast angle, and 
is strongly defended. The streets of ’Akka are tolerably 
wide for a Syrian city, and the houses are not so closely 
huddled together. The principal building, apart from the 
fortifications, is the mosque, built by Jezzar Pasha. In its 
paved courtyard trees and fountains are found, which give 
a pleasant look to the spot. The city was once well supplied 
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with water by an aqueduct, coming from the northeast, built 
by Jezzar Pasha. It is frequently out of repair, and the 
inhabitants are forced to depend on a fountain about a mile 
distant. 

The trade of ’Akka is chiefly with Trance, Italy, and 
Austria. ‘The principal exports are grain and cotton, Ves- 
sels of any considerable size are forced to anchor at Haifa, 
the harbor of ’Akka being too small to admit them. The 
military character of the town is not favorable to commerce, 
and its shallow harbor and unhealthy climate are serious 
obstacles in its way to mercantile prosperity. Many of the 
merchants residing in ’Akka are obliged to have houses 
also in Haifa, in order to trade with the larger vessels visiting 
the bay. 

’Akka is the Accho of the Old Testament. (Judg. 1. 31.) 
It was assigned to Asher, who failed to drive out its Pho- 
nician inhabitants, but settled down among them. (Judg. v. 
17.) After the Greek conquest the town took the name of 
Ptolemais, probably from one of the earlier Ptolemies of 
Egypt. It is mentioned several times in Maccabees under 
this name, and once in the New Testament, upon being 
visited by St. Paul. (Acts xxi. 7.) Soon after the establish- 
ment of Christianity it became the seat of a bishop. Its 
subsequent history is uninteresting until the Crusades, the 
only event of importance being its surrender to the Moham- 
medans, without resistance, in A.D. 638. In a.p. 1103 Bald- 
win I., king of Jerusalem, besieged it unsuccessfully, but cap- 
tured it the next spring. It then became one of the principal 
landing-places in the Holy Land for the Crusaders and pil- 
grims. These were conveyed here by the Genoese, Vene- 
tian, and Pisan galleys, as well as the supplies needed by 
the Christians, both of merchandise and military stores. 
After the battle of Hattin, it surrendered to Saladin, a. p. 
1187. In r1g1, Richard I. of England, Philip Augustus of 
France, and Guido of Jerusalem, captured the town. The 
siege had been begun in 1189 by Guido, but the arrival of 
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Philip in April, and Richard in June, 1191, with fresh troops, 
decided the struggle, and on the 12th of July the town was 
surrendered to the Christians. It remained in their posses- 
sion for about a century. It became in 1229 the chief 
seat of the kingdom of Jerusalem, and the rendezvous of the 
Crusaders. Along with the court followed also the great 
Orders of the Knights; and ’Akka became henceforth the 
head-quarters of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, of the 
Templars, and of the Teutonic Knights. The former now 
took the style of St. John of ’Akka, which, in the French 
orthography, S¢. Jean d’Acre, became the current appellation 
of the city in the European world. 

The Crusaders had long since lost the zeal for religion 
which distinguished their early efforts,and were now swayed 
by little else than mere personal ambition, and ’Akka pre- 
sented during this period of their occupation the most sin- 
cular spectacle to be witnessed on the globe, and which ts 
thus sketched by the master hand of Gibbon: 

“In this conflux of nations every vice was propagated and 
practised: of all the disciples of Jesus and Mahomet, the 
male and female inhabitants of Acre were esteemed the 
most corrupt; nor could the abuse of religion be corrupted 
by the discipline of law. The city had many sovercigns and 
no vovernment. The kines of Jerusalem and Cyprus, of the 
house of Lusignan, the princes of Antioch, the counts of 
Tripoli and Sidon, the great masters of the Temple, the 
Hospital and the Teutonic Order, the Republics of Venice, 
Genoa and Pisa, the Pope’s legate, the kings of Irance and 
England, assumed an independent command; seventeen 
tribunals exercised the power of life and death; every crimi- 
nal was protected in the adjacent quarter; and the perpetual 
jealousy of the nations often burst forth in acts of violence 
and blood.” * The outrages of the Christians upon some 
Syrian merchants and the neighboring villages gave the 
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* Decline and Fall of the Roman Empirc, Vol. IU. p. 490. 
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Sultan Khalil a cause for hostilities. He marched against 
‘Akka at the head of an army of 200,000 men, supplied with 
a complete siege-train, and took the place after a sicge of 
thirty-three days. The Christians defended the city with a 
heroism which partly atones for their crimes; but in vain, 
Sixty thousand Christians were killed or made prisoners—a 
fate worse than death. Out of 500 Templars only five re- 
mained, ‘The Grandmaster 
of the Order was among the 
slain. ‘The town was plun- 
dered and burned by the 
conquerors. Its loss sealed 
the doom of the Christian 
dominion in Palestine. 

For about five hundred 
years after this disaster 
’Akka is scarcely mentioned 
in history or by any travel- 
ler. During this period it 
had been rebuilt, and had 
become a place of some 
trade and a part of the 
Turkish Empire. Towards 
the close cf the last century 
it was governed by one of 
the bloodiest wretches 
known to modern history 
—Jezzar Pasha—who had 
risen from an obscure rank 
to be one of the most 
powerful dignitaries of the Ottoman Empire. “In youth he 
sold himself to a slave-merchant in Constantinople, and, 
being purchased by ’Aly Bey of Egypt, he rose from the 
humble station of a Mamlaik to be Governor of Cairo. In 
1773 he was placed by the Emir of the Druses in command 
at Beyrout. There his first act was to seize 50,000 prastres, 
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the property of the Emir; and the second to declare that he 
acknowledged no superior but the Sultan. The Emir, by 
the aid of a Russian fleet and the ruler of ’Akka, drove 
Fezzar from Beyrout; but he was soon after made Pasha of 
’Akka and Sidon. Under his vigorous rule the Pashalic 
speedily extended to Ba’albek on the north and Jerusalem 
on the south. The subsequent life of this monster was one 
long series of crimes and cruelties. He gratified at once his 
avarice and ferocity by selling the government of the same 
districts to rival chieftains, often to brothers, sometimes to 
father and son—and then secretly urging them to butcher 
each other. In the provinces, in the city, among his associ- 
ates, in his household, even in his very harem, his atrocities 
were unceasing. It was no uncommon thing, when con- 
versing familiarly with his favorites, to catch one of them by 
the ear, as if in jest, and cut it off with his dagger. His Jew 
banker wasa handsome man. One day Jezzar complimented 
him on his looks, and then calling a servant ordered him to 
put out one of the Jew’s eyes. Some time afterwards Jez- 
zar observed that the banker so arranged his turban as 
almost to hide the lost eye ; and he then without a moment’s 
hesitation had his nose cut off. The poor Jew finally lost 
his head. The family of this man are still among the chief 
bankers in Damascus.” 

Becoming jealous of the inmates of his harem at one time, 
he put all of them to death, slaying many with his own hand, 
and causing his guards to kill the remainder. The number 
of his victims is variously estimated at from fifteen to twice 
that number. 

During his rule occurred the Syrian campaign of Napo- 
leon the Great. In 1799, the French under their great 
commander laid siege to ’Akka, which Napoleon pro- 
nounced the key to Syria. Two days before the siege 
began, Sir Sidney Smith, with two English ships of war and 
a detachment of troops, reached ’Akka. He at once put 
the fortress in a state of defence, and held the command all 
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through the siege. But for his appearance and skill, and 
the bravery of the I¢nglish defenders, ’Akka would have 
been taken, and then perhaps Napoleon’s Eastern visions 
might have been realized, and Europe might have escaped 
the long wars which marked his subsequent career. Eight 
assaults of the I'rench were repulsed, and Napoleon was 
compelled to abandon the place in despair, after a siege of 
sixty days. During the sicge Jezzar seems to have done 
but little more than pay for the gory heads of the French as 
they were brought to him by his people. Marshal Marmont 
declares that in his opinion ’Akka would have been taken 
had the siege been conducted by a system of regular ap- 
proaches. Ibrahim Pasha, who attacked it in November, 
1831, was driven to adopt this plan in May, 1832, in order 
to bring the siege to a close, and in fifteen days the town 
was carried by assault. It was given over to pillage, and 
almost destroyed. Ibrahim began to strengthen its fortifi- 
cations, and the town was beginning to resume its old ap- 
pearance, and trade. was returning, when, in 1840, it was 
bombarded by an English squadron under Admiral Stopford 
and Commodore Sir Charles Napier. The bombardment 
was opened on the 3d of November, and after a fearful can- 
nonade of two hours the magazine exploded, killing more 
than two thousand Egyptian soldiers, and utterly disabling 
the town. The Egyptians retired the next night, the place 
being once more in ruins. The damages thus inflicted have 
not yet been entirely repaired. 

The Pasha of ’Akka’s jurisdiction extends over Haifa, 
Nazareth, Tiberias, and Safed. He is himself subject to the 
Pasha of Damascus. 

The plain of ’Akka has already been described. It is one 
of the richest, and produces the heaviest crops of Palestine. © 
It is more moist: than any of the others, and in winter is 
marshy throughout a considerable part of its extent, and is 
as a consequence unhealthy. 
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e KKA being the most northern maritime city of Pales- 
sy tine, our description of the sea-coast of that country 
properly ends with it; but the Syrian coast from 

“©” ’Akka to Beyrout is so full of interest, and was so 
intimately connected with the Promised Land, that this 
work would scarcely be complete without a few pages 
devoted to it. 

Ancient Phoenicia formed a part of the land promised by 
God to the children of Israel (Josh. xii. 4-6), but the 
northern tribes were either unable or unwilling to conquer 
this region, or to expel the powerful and rich merchants 
who possessed it (Judges i. 31), but settled down near them 
as friends and neighbors, and the ladder of Tyre thus be- 
came the boundary on the coast between Israel and Phae- 
nicia. Later on David and Solomon entered into treaties 
of friendship and commerce with the Phoenician sovereigns. 
(2 Sam. v. 11; 1 Kings v.) The connection was made still 
7965 
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closer by the marriage of Ahab, king of Israel, with Jezebel, 
daughter of the king of Sidon. (1 Kings xvi. 31.) Elijah, 
a fugitive from the anger of Jezebel, entered Phoenicia, and 
took refuge with a widow of Zarephath. (1 Kings xvii. 9.) 
In the New Testament the interest in Phoenicia is still main- 
tained, first by the visit of the Lord to “the coasts (or 
vicinity) of Tyre and Sidon” (Matt. xv. 21), and the visits 
of St. Paul to the ports of Phcenicia. (Acts xvii. 3.) The 
Old Testament contains many prophecies uttered against 
the Phoenician cities, and their names are thus familiar to 
every reader of the Bible. 

Pheenicia proper was a narrow strip of land extending 
from the Ladder of Tyre to the Nahr el-Auwaly, the ancient 
Bostrenus, about two miles north of Sidon. This plain is 
about thirty-one or thirty-two miles in length, and has an 
average breadth of a mile. Near Sidon, however, the 
mountains are about two miles distant from the sea, and at 
Tyre the plain is five miles in width. The eastern boundary 
was the Lebanon range, and the western the Mediter- 
ranean. “The limits of ancient Phoenicia were subsequently 
increased by the extension of its territory up the coast” toa 
point marked by the island of Aradus and by Antaradus to- 
wards the north; the southern boundary remaining the same 
as in Phceenicia proper. Phoenicia thus defined is estimated 
to have been about 120 miles in length; ‘while its breadth 
between Lebanon and the sea never exceeded twenty miles, 
and was generally much less. Scarcely sixteen geographical 
miles farther north than Sidon was Berytus; with a road- 
stead so well suited to the purposes of modern navigation 
that, under the modern name of Beyrout, it has eclipsed 
both Sidon and Tyre as an emporium for Syria. Still 
farther north was Byblus, the Gebal of the Bible (Ez. xxvut. 
9), inhabited by seamen and caulkers. It still retains in 
Arabic the kindred name of Fede. Then came Tripolis 
(now Tarabulus), said to have been founded by colonists 
from Tyre, Sidon, and Aradus, with three distinct towns. 
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And lastly, towards the extreme point north, was Aradus 
itself, the Arvad of Genesis x. 18, and Itz. xxvu. 8 ; situated 
like Tyre on a small island near the matnland, and founded 
by exiles from Sidon. “The whole of Phoenicia proper ts 
well watered by various streams from the adjoining hills. 
The havens of Tyre and Sidon afforded water of sufficient 
depth for all the requirements of ancient navigation, and 
the neighboring range of the Lebanon, in its extensive 
forests, furnished what then seemed a nearly inexhaustible 
supply of timber for ship-building.” 

The Pheenicians were the most enterprising commercial 
nation of ancient times, and held, with respect to the world 
at that day, the position now occupied by England in the 
modern world. They were the first to venture beyond their 
own confines in the pursuit of wealth. Each city, being 
independent of the others, was free to pursue its own course. 
Their galleys, small and insecure as they now seem to us, 
penetrated to every part of the Mediterranean coast, and 
even ventured beyond it into the stormy Atlantic. “Her 
commercial spirit early induced Pheoenicia to begin the prac- 
tice of establishing colonies ; and the advantages which the 
system was found to secure caused it speedily to acquire a 
vast development. ‘The coasts and islands of the Mediter- 
ranean were rapidly covered with settlements ; the Pillars 
of Hercules were passed, and cities built on the shores of 
the ocean. At the same time factories were established in 
the Persian Gulf, and, conjointly with the Jews, on the Red 
Sea. Phoenicia had at this time no serious commercial rival, 
and the trade of the world was in her hands. The most 
distant of these settlements served as starting-points whence 
voyages were made to remoter regions. Phcenician mer- 
chantmen .. . explored the western coast of Africa, and 
obtained tin from Cornwall and the Scilly Islands, . . . ex- 
tended their voyages beyond the Persian Gulf to India and 
Taprobane, or Ceylon; ... procured gold from Ophir, on 
the southeastern coast of Arabia; .. . visited the Euxine, 
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and established commercial ‘relations with Thrace, Scythia, 
and Colchis. Some have supposed that the North Sea was 
crossed and the Baltic entered in quest of amber. The sea- 
trade of the Phoenicians was probably supplemented from a 
very remote date by a land traffic; but this portion of their 
commerce scarcely obtained its full development till the time 
of Nebuchadnezzar.” The rise of Carthage, and the grow- 
ing commercial enterprise of the Greek cities, gradually 
took from the Phcenicians their supremacy in trade, and the 
wars of Alexander struck a blow at them which was in the 
end fatal to them. 

The trade of the Phoenicians was chiefly a carrying trade. 
Their own productions were few in number, but were of 
great value, and were a source of considerable wealth to 
them. Their most famous product was the Tyrian dye, a 
purple hue obtained from two shell-fish—the ducceonum and 
the weurex. Fabrics colored with this dye commanded high 
prices in the East. They were the discoverers of the manu- 
facture of glass, and their glassware was famous in every 
part of the then known world. They were also. skilful 
workers in metals, and their bronzes and gold and silver 
vessels are still considered models of ancient art. 

Tyre and Sidon were the chief cities of Phoenicia, and in 
ancient times their names were the synonyms for enterprise 
and wealth. Hiram, king of Tyre, was the friend of David 
and Solomon, and furnished the cedar and many of the 
other materials of which the Temple at Jerusalem was con- 
structed. After the division of the kingdom of Solomon, 
the commercial alliance between the Israelites and the Phee- 
nician cities seems to have been discontinued. In the later 
history of the Jews, we find the Phoenicians purchasing 
Jewish captives from the conquerors of Judza and Israel, 
and selling them or holding them as slaves. The prophets 
sternly denounce them for this practice in several instances. 
(Joel i. 4; Amos i. 9, 10.) 

“The religion of the Phoenicians is a subject of vast 
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extent and considerable perplexity in details; but of its 
general features as bearing upon the religion of the He- 
brews there can be no doubt. As opposed to monotheism 
it was a pantheistical personification of the forces of nature, 
and, in its most philosophical shadowing forth of the 
Supreme powers, it may be said to have represented the 
male and female principles of production. In its popular 
form, it was especially a worship of the sun, moon, and five 
planets, or, as it might have been expressed according to 
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ancient notions, of the seven planets—the most beautiful, 
and perhaps the most natural form of idolatry ever presented 
to the human imagination. These planets, however, were 
not regarded as lifeless globes of matter, obedient to physi- 
cal laws, but as intelligent animated powers, influencing the 
human will, and controlling human destinies. It will be 
proper here to point out certain effects which the circum- 
stance of their being worshipped in Phcenicia produced upon 
the Hebrews. 1. In the first place, their worship was a 
constant temptation to polytheism and idolatry. It can 
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scarcely be doubted that the Phoenicians, as a great com- 
mercial people, were more generally intelligent, and, as we 
should now say, civilized, than the inland agricultural popu- 
lation of Palestine. When the simple-minded Jews, there- 
fore, came in contact with a people more versatile, and ap- 
parently more enlightened, than themselves, but who, never- 
theless, either in a philosophical or in a popular form, ad- 
mitted a system of polytheism, an influence would be 
exerted on Jewish minds tending to make them regard 
their exclusive devotion to their own one God, Jehovah, 
however transcendent His attributes, as unsocial and 
morose. 2. The Phcenician religion was likewise in other 
respects deleterious to the inhabitants of Palestine, being in 
some points essentially demoralizing. For example, it sanc- 
tioned the dreadful superstition of burning children as 
sacrifices to a Phoenician god. Again, parts of the Phcoeni- 
cian religion, especially the worship of Astarte, tended to 
encourage dissoluteness in the relations of the sexes, and 
even to sanctify impurities of the most abominable descrip- 
tion.” 

The chief deities of the Phoenicians worshipped by the 
Israelites were Baal, or Bel, their principal or supreme male 
god, who was identified with the sun, and Astarte, their 
principal female goddess, who was identified with the moon. 

From ‘Akka, the road leads along the shore to the base 
of the bold headland, which stands right out into the sea at 
the northern end of the Bay of ’Akka, and cuts off all 
progress by the shore in that direction. It is now called 
Ras en-Nakarah, from the little village of Nakirah which 
lies at its northern base. It was called by the ancients 
Scala Tyriorwm, “the Ladder of Tyre,” or “ te “Tyra 
Ladder.” In the face of this cliffa zigzag road is cut in the 
rock, by means of which the promontory is passed, and the 
plain on the north of it reached. It is a steep and giddy 
path, and it makes one’s head swim to gaze down from the 
lofty cliff into the waves which dash against the base of the 
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rock. Descending the northern side, the road crosses a 
little brook by a Roman bridge, and enters the plain of 
Pheenicia.* On the right of the road, an hour from the foot 
of the pass, lies the little village of Naktirah, and about two 
hours and a quarter from the pass the ruins of Iskanderiyeh, 
or Alexandroschene, are reached. ‘The place is a mass of 
ruins, among which are the remains of a large fortress close 
by the sea, which was once intended no doubt to guard the 
road between the two promontories. An hour and a half 
beyond this castle the road reaches the base of a large, 
white, chalky promontory, which rises up directly from the 
sea, forming one of the most conspicuous headlands on the 
coast. This is the famous Ras el-Abyad, the White Cape, 
which some writers consider the true Tyrian Ladder. ‘The 
path, like that over Ras en-Nakirah, is hewn in the rock, 
and winds along the face of the promontory, with ranges 
of ancient steps, worn almost smooth, here and there, con- 
necting its higher portions. In many places the path, which 
is only a few feet wide, runs upon the very verge of the 
cliff, so that a false step would send the traveller headlong 
into the waves below. An old tower, now in ruins, stands 
near the summit, commanding the path. A few resolute 
men posted here might have held the pass against an army. 
It is called by the Arabs Kula’at esh-Shem’a, “ the Candle- 
Tower.” Half an hour’s steady climbing and descending 
carries the traveller beyond the promontory, and in another 
hour and a quarter Ras el-’Ain is reached. 

Ras el-’Ain, “the Fountain Head,’ consists of a small 
group of wretched huts, which cluster around several large 
fountains and reservoirs. The fountains and reservoirs lie 
in the plain, about a quarter of a mile from the shore, and 


* ‘Van de Velde makes the White Cape (Ras el-Abyad) the Ladder of 
Tyre, because of its nearness to the ancient city. Dean Stanley thinks 
that both the Ras en-Naéktirah and Ras el-Abyad may have been included 
under that name. 
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about three miles from the modern town of Tyre, which can 
be seen to the northward. The reservoir nearest the sea 
is octagonal in shape, and about sixty or seventy feet in 
diameter, and twenty-five feet deep. There are four of these 
reservoirs in all, and each is built around one of the four 
fountains. They are constructed of large stones joined 
together with a fine, strong cement, which is perfect even 
yet. The water gushes from the fountains with consider- 
able force, and in the largest is used to turn a mill which is 
built by its side. In former days these reservoirs were con- 
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nected with an aqueduct which conveyed the water across 
the plain to the city of Tyre. The ruined arches of this 
aqueduct are still standing in some places. It can be traced 
for about two miles across the plain to the ruins of a massive 
building, where it turns toward the sea and continues its 
course to Tyre. There is considerable verdure and a num- 
ber of trees near the reservoir. The Arabs believe that 
the water of the fountains is brought from a long distance 
by a subterranean canal. Dr. Porter says that an old Arab 
on the spot once assured him that Alexander the Great, by 
the aid of a Jinn, cut a passage for the water all the way 
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from Baghdad. The aqueduct and reservoirs are evidently 
very ancient, for Josephus quotes Menander as stating that 
Shalmaneser, who flourished in the seventh century before 
Christ, when he retired from the siege of the island city of 
Tyre, left guards to break down the aqueducts which supplied 
it with water, and that for five years the inhabitants used 
the water of their wells and cisterns. The waters of the 
fountains were then also applied to the irrigation of the 
plain, which yielded handsome returns to the efforts of the 
cultivators. 

Ras el-’Ain, however, is not interesting only as the source 
of the water which once supplied Tyre. It is believed to 
mark the site of the original city of Tyre—the Palztyrus, or 
Palai Tyrus, the continental city which was the predecessor 
of insular Tyre. There are no ruins on the spot to mark it 

as the site of the first Tyre. That city has been literally 
swept from the face of the earth, and no traveller or anti- 
quarian has been able to find any trace of it. “The only 
distinct notice we have of its position,” says Dr. Robinson, 
who accepts Ras el-’Ain as the site, “is from Strabo, three 
centuries after its destruction by Alexander. He says it 
stood thirty stadia south of the insular city. Both the direc- 
tion and the distance, therefore, carry it to the vicinity of 
Ras el-’Ain. It probably lay south of those fountains, along 
the coast; and the hill in that quarter may perhaps have 
been its citadel. ‘That no remains are now visible, is amply 
accounted for by the fact, that Alexander, more than twenty 
centuries ago, carried off its materials to erect his mole; 
and what he left behind would be naturally swallowed up 
in the erections and restorations of the island city during 
the subsequent centuries. Even in the more modern Tyre 
of the middle ages, what has become of her double and 
triple walls, her lofty towers, her large and massive man- 
sions? Not only have these structures been overthrown, 
but their very materials have in a great measure disap- 
peared; having been probably carried off by water, and 
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absorbed in the repeated fortifications of ’Akka and other 
constructions.” * 

Three miles beyond the fountain is the modern town of 
Tyre, called by the Arabs Sir. It stands on a rocky ledge, 
about three-quarters of a mile long, half a mile wide, and 
about half a mile distant from the mainland. This ledge was 
formerly an island, with the sea between it and the shore. 
It is now a peninsula, and is connected with the mainland 
by an isthmus about half a mile in width, along the farther 
part of which a portion of the present town stands. The 
island was originally low and flat, with an average height of 
about ten or fifteen feet above the sea. The constant accu- 
mulation of sand and the dédris of the massive edifices 
which once stood upon it have made it uneven in its surface, 
and raised it in many places to a greater height. The 
isthmus joins the island near its centre, and the latter pro- 
jects from it to the north and south like the arms of a 
cross. The isthmus was originally formed by the causeway 
erected by Alexander the Great from the mainland to the 
island during the siege of insular Troy. It was probably 
narrow at first, but the waves have piled up the loose sands 
against it all through the twenty centuries that have elapsed 
since then, and have made it now about half a mile in width. 
The harbor is on the north side of the isthmus, and the 
ruins of its ancient moles may yet be traced. It is almost 
destroyed now, beiny choked up with sand, so that only 
boats can enter it. The modern town occupies the north- 
western part of the peninsula, and lies around the harbor. 
The space along the western side of the peninsula, between 
the walls and the sea, is planted in gardens. The southern 
part of the ancient island is now uninhabited. The western 
shore is lined with fallen columns of red and gray granite, 
at the edge of the water. They are of massive size and 
excellent workmanship, and constitute the only relics of the 
ancient mistress of the seas now to be seen on the spot. 


* Biblical Researches, Vol. Il. p. 471. 
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The modern town is entered by a single gate which opens 
upon the sandy isthmus. Close by it, on the mainland, are 
two wells—a singular place for fresh water—from which the 
inhabitants obtain their water. The walls are almost in 
ruins, having been frequently broken by earthquakes. The 
streets are narrow, crooked, and filthy ; the houses are mere 
hovels. A few of the latter are well built, or were, but their 
walls have been so shattered by earthquakes that they seem 
on the verge of toppling over. The majority of the houses 
are one story in height, with flat roofs. A number of palm 
trees grow throughout the town, however, and serve to re- 
lieve its dreary appearance. ‘The town suffered severely 
from the earthquake of 1837, which destroyed Safed. 

The population is estimated at from 3000 to 4ooo. About 
one-half of these are Mohammedans of the Metdwileh sect, 
and the remainder are Christians. The commerce of the 
place consists in exporting a little cotton and tobacco, and 
a few hundred mill-stones, and some charcoal every year. 
The “ fleet” of Tyre is composed of a few indifferent fishing- 
boats, which can scarcely find water enough to ride in the 
choked-up harbor. 

And this is Tyre, the ancient mistress of the seas, whose 
glories once formed the talk of the world, whose merchants 
were princes, and whose ships covered every sea. “How 
art thou destroyed, that wast inhabited of seafaring men, 
the renowned city, which was strong in the sea.” 

The ruins now form the only objects of interest. Tyre 
has been so often destroyed that the present town is built 
upon an accumulation of the dédrvzs of its predecessors. A 
series of well-planned excavations on the peninsula would, 
beyond a doubt, bring to light many of the remains of the 
ancient cities. The Tyre of to-day lies upon the ruins of 
the Tyre of the Middle Ages, which was built on the ruins 
of Roman Tyre, which in its turn stood on the ruins of the 
Phoenician city, so that such excavations would reveal suc- 
cessively many relics and treasures pertaining to these vari- 
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ous periods of its history. Within the modern town the 
principal ruin is that of the old church, which lies in the 
southeastern quarter. Once a large and splendid cathedral, 
it is nowa mass of ruins. ‘Fragments of the eastern and 
western ends are standing; and the intervening area is 
crowded with the wretched cabins of the modern inhabitants 
—some of them clinging, like swallows’ nests, to the old 
walls and massive buttresses. Three beautiful shafts of red 
granite lie beside it; one of them is double, and measures 
twenty-six feet in length. The dimensions of the building 
were 216 feet long by 136 broad. ‘This is most probably 
the church erected by Paulinus, bishop of Tyre, in the be- 
ginning of the fourth century, for which Eusebius wrote a 
consecration sermon, still extant in his ‘Ecclesiastical His- 
tory’ (x. 4). He describes the church as the most splendid 
of all the temples of Phceenicia. It was probably in this 
building that the historian of the Crusades, William, arch- 
bishop of Tyre, presided for ten years; and here, too, says 
Stanley, ‘lie, far away from Hohenstauffen or Salzburg, the 
bones of the great Emperor Frederic Barbarossa, brought 
thither after the long funeral procession which passed down 
the whole coast from Tarsus to Tyre, to lay his remains in 
this famous spot, beside the dust of a yet greater man— 
Origen.’ Four celebrated historic names are thus closely 
connected with it.” 

A portion of the open space beyond the southern wall of 
the town is used as a Mohammedan burying-ground, and 
adjoining it is a garden of mulberry and fig-trees. ‘“ Recent 
excavations in this place, undertaken by some speculators 
from Beyrout,” says Dr. Porter, “not in antiquities, but in 
guarries, have brought to light some very interesting re- 
mains. Foundations of houses, fragments of columns and 
statues, and other relics of former grandeur, were discovered 
many feet below the present surface. At one place a long 
section of the eastern city wall was found deeply covered 
with sand. Within it is a narrow, vaulted and loopholed 
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wallery, forty-six paces long. ‘Taking this as a starting- 
point, we can, without much difficulty, trace the line of the 
old eastern wall by the litthke mounds that rise above the 
drifting sands. Westward of this line the ground ts irregu- 
lar—heaps here, ancl pits there, as chance or labor has over 
thrown the ancient buildings. 

“Proceeding over the drift sand to the southern side of 
the isthmus, we observe traces of walls and towers near the 
sea-line. One massive fragment ts founded upon a range 
of granite columns; while shafts of the same material are 
strewn along the beach, and beneath the water, in immense 
numbers. Here, too, the traveller will most probably see 
for himself that a section at least of ancient Tyre has become 
‘a place to spread nets upon.’ (Ez. xxvi. 14.) Passing 
round the southern point, we are struck with the aspect of 
desolation—broken columns half buried in the sand, huge 
fragments of sea-beaten ruins, and confused heaps of rub- 
bish ; with a solitary fisherman spreading his net over them, 
or a few workmen digging up building-stones, The harbor 
which formerly existed here, as Strabo tells us, is completely 
filled with drift sand, and stones and columns that have been 
‘cast into the sea.’ The western coast is formed of a ledge 
of ragged rocks, from ten to fifteen feet high; and the whole 
of the shore below them, along the edge of the water, and 
in the water, is strewn with shafts of red and gray granite. 
On reaching the northwest point we see forty or fifty shafts 
thrown together in one heap beneath the waves. Many of 
these columns appear to be imbedded in the rock; but a 
close examination shows us that a process of rock-manufac- 
ture, as it may be called, is going on; we find whole layers 
in which stones, fragments of pottery, shells, and even 
bones, are cemented together in solid masses. They have 
laid Tyre’s ‘stones and dust in the midst of the water.’ (Ez. 
XXVi. 12.) | 

“On rounding the northern promontory the ruins of the 
ancient mole come in sight. An inner basin, or dock, was 
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formed by a massive wall carried from near the north end 
of the promontory ina curve to the side of the isthmus. 
Many fragments of it remain above the water. It is con- 
structed of large hewn stones, resting in places on a founda- 
tion of marble columns; and is thus, probably, not older 
than the time of the Crusades.” 

According to Josephus, Tyre was founded by a colony 
from Sidon, B.c. 1251, 240 years before the building of Sol- 
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omon’s Temple. It was evidently of more ancient date, 
however, for Joshua mentions it as a “strong city,” two cen- 
turies earlier (xix. 29). The exact period of its origin is, 
therefore, unknown. The original city is believed to have 
stood on the mainland, in the vicinity of Ras el-’Ain, and to 
have extended in time to a point opposite the island. By 
some writers the island is supposed to have been inhabited 
ata very early period, and to have been connected with the 
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mainland by a causeway previous to the construction of the 
causeway built by Alexander. Dr. Thompson adopts this 
view. “Indeed it is nearly certain,” he says, “that the two 
cities were actually connected long before Alexander joined 
the island to the coast, and thus there would be no impro- 
priety in speaking of them as one great whole. Josephus, 
in his controversy with Apion, states distinctly, on the au- 
thority of Dius, who, he says, wrote the Phoenician history 
accurately, that Hiram joined the temple of Jupiter Olympus, 
which stood before on an island by itself, to the city by 
raising a causeway between them. There never has been 
more than one island here, and the causeway must have 
joined that to the mainland. ‘Thus the ancient city and the 
island were connected even in the time of Solomon; nor 
would the work be very difficult, owing to the shallowness 
of the water. This, with other notices of Tyre by Menander 
the Ephesian, render it highly probable that continental 
Tyre extended along the shore from Ras el-’Ain to the 
island; and this again agrees with the statement of Pliny, 
that Tyre was nineteen miles in circumference, including old 
Tyre, but without it about four. A line which would include 
the island and Ras el-’Ain might easily be so drawn as to 
be nineteen miles long, while the utmost extent of the walls 
around the island alone would be nearly four miles, as Pliny 
has it.” * 

By the reign of David, Tyre had become a great and 
powerful city, skilled in the arts, and known throughout the 
ancient world for its commercial enterprise. David entered 
into treaties of friendship and commerce with Hiram, king 
of Tyre, which were continued by Solomon. Workmen 
from Tyre built the royal palace of David, the cedars for 
which were brought from Lebanon by Tyrian mariners. (2 
Sam. v.11.) Hiram also provided the cedar wood, and 
many other materials, and furnished workmen for the con- 
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struction of Solomon’s Temple. Josephus quotes a letter 
from Hiram, in which Tyre is described as being “in an 
island,” but some of the critics have doubted the genuine- 
ness of this description, and have accused the historian of 
adding it to the royal letter on his own authority. 

In the time of Shalmaneser, about B. c. 720, however, the 
principal Tyre lay on the island, and the name of Palztyrus, 
“Qld Tyre,” was applied to the continental city. “Old 
Tyre” yielded to Shalmaneser, but the insular city was 
blockaded by him for five years, and he was obliged at last 
to withdraw without taking it. Subsequently “Old Tyre” 
was besieged and destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, but the 
island, which he had no means of reaching because of his 
lack of boats, held out against him for thirteen years. We 
are not informed whether he captured it in the end or not. ° 
About the year 332 B. c. Alexander the Great laid siege to 
Tyre. He quickly made himself master of Old Tyre, which 
he razed. In order to attack the island, he transported the 
stones of the ancient city to a point opposite the island, and 
with them built a mole or causeway from the mainland to 
the city, which he stormed and took after a siege of seven 
months. The manner of the capture of the city by Alexan- 
der was a remarkable fulfilment of one of Ezekiel’s prophe- 
cies against Tyre: “Thus saith the Lord God: Behold I am 
against thee,O Tyrus, and will cause many nations to come 
up against thee, as the sea causeth his waves to come up. 
And they shall destroy the walls of Tyrus, and break down 
her towers; and I will scrape her dust from her, and make 
her like the top of arock. Itshall be a place for the spread-, 
ing of nets in the midst of the sea. . . . And they shall lay 
thy stones and thy timber and thy dust in the midst of the 
water.” (XXV1. 3-5, 12.) 

The commercial glory of Tyre extended from about the 
establishment of the Israelitish monarchy to the capture of 
the city by Alexander. The nature and extent of its com- 
mercial enterprises have already been stated. The twenty- 
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seventh chapter of I:zekiel contains the most graphic and 
complete account of them ever written. 

Alexander did not destroy the island city, but it remained 
a strong fortress after its capture by him. After his death 
it was besieged for fourteen months by Antigonus, and 
finally became a part of the dominions of the Seleucida. 
When the Romans became masters of Syria, Tyre passed 
into their hands. Strabo describes it as a flourishing city, 
with two harbors-—the division of the port being formed by 
the mole of Alexander, a harbor lying on each side of it. 
St. Paul visited it during this period. (Acts xxi. 3-7.) Soon 
after the establishment of Christianity, it became the seat of 
a bishop. In the fourth century it is mentioned by Jerome 
as the most noble and beautiful city of Phoenicia, actively 
engaged in commerce with all parts of the world. It fell 
into the hands of the Moslems with the rest of Syria. 

In 1124, after a siege of four months, Tyre surrendered to 
the Christian army on the 27th of June. William of Tyre, 
the Archbishop of the place, and the historian of the Cru- 
sade, gives a minute description of it, which is thus con- 
densed by Dr. Robinson: “The city at the time was very 
strongly fortified; being enclosed towards the sea, in most 
parts, by a double wall with towers; on the north, within the 
city, was the walled port, with an entrance between double 
towers, closed every night by a chain between the towers; 
and on the east, where it was accessible by land, it was pro- 
tected by a triple wall with lofty towers close together, and 
a broad ditch, which might be filled from the sea on both 
sides. . . . On entering the wealthy emporium the pilgrims 
were surprised at the strength of its fortifications, the size 
and splendor of the houses, the loftiness of the towers, the 
solidity of the walls, and the beauty of the port, with its 
difficult entrance. . . . The city was celebrated for the 
manufacture of glass and the production of sugar.” Tyre 
remained in the hands of the Christians for about a century, 
and was abandoned by them on the evening of the day 
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which witnessed the capture of ’Akka by the Moslems. It 
was at once occupied by the Mohammedans, and declined 
steadily from that day. It was at length abandoned, and 
remained uninhabited and in ruins for several centuries. In 
the early part of the seventeenth century Fakhr ed-Din, the 
famous chief of the Druses, attempted to restore it. He 
built there a spacious palace, and some other buildings, but 
his effort failed, and the place was again abandoned. In 
1766 the Metawileh, from the neighboring mountains, seized 
the site and built the present walls, and a number of houses. 
Since then it has been occupied, and its population has 
grown to its present size, but the growth and superior ad- 
vantages of Beyrout have prevented its regaining any 
degree of its former importance or prosperity. Indeed, so 
far from this, all recent travellers report that it is declining ; 
and it is not unlikely that it may be again abandoned. 
“Thou shalt be a place to spread nets upon; thou shalt be 
built no more; for I the Lord God have spoken it, saith the 
Lord.” (Ezek. xxvi. 14:) 

About five miles east of Tyre, on the road to Safed, and 
at the base of the hills which here bound the plain, is one 
of the most remarkable monuments of Syria. It is an 
immense sarcophagus of limestone cut out of a single block, 
twelve feet long, eight feet wide, and six feet high, Over 
it is a lid, about five feet in thickness, and slightly pyramidal 
in shape. ‘The base or pedestal consists of three layers of 
immense stones. The two lower stones are each three feet 
thick, thirteen long, and eight feet eight inches broad. The 
third stone, on which the sarcophagus rests, is a little over 
fifteen feet long, ten feet broad, and three feet four inches 
thick, making the entire structure nearly twenty-one feet in 
height. It is in perfect condition, except that it is a little 
weather-beaten. It is called by the natives Kabr Hairan, 
“the tomb of Hiram,” and is regarded by all classes as the 
tomb of the great king of Tyre, who was the friend and 
ally of Solomon and David. There seems to be no good 
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reason for doubting its genuineness, and it stands now 
almost the only existing monument of the grandeur of 
ancient Tyre. 

From Tyre the road lies along the shore, and is uninter- 
esting until, in an hour and three-quarters, the ancient 
Leontes, the modern Litany, is reached. It is called at 
this portion of its course Nahr el-Kasimiyeh, “ the Divider.” 
It is deep and rapid, and 16 crossed by a stone bridge of a 
single arch. The road passes the river at the base of the 
hills from which it issues, and about a mile distant from its 
mouth. Close by the bridge is an old half-ruined Khan. 

The Litany is the third river in size of Syria, ranking 
next after the Orontes and the Jordan. It rises in the Vale 
of Buka’a, the ancient Ccele-Syria, near Ba’albek, and 
drains the southern section of that valley, with the sides of 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon adjoining. In the upper part 
of its course it is called Nahr el-Litany. The name of 
el-Kasimiyeh is given to a short section of the lowest part 
of the stream, and is supposed to have been applied to it 
because it formerly divided the territories of Sidon and 
Safed. It is about 120 miles in length, including its wind- 
ings, and in this distance falls about 4ooo feet. It breaks 
its way through the Lebanon range to the sea nearly oppo- 
site the southern base of Mount Hermon, in a series of 
magnificent gorges. ‘Turning westward below Blat (Belat), 
it has cut a channel across the southern end of Lebanon, at 
a place called the Khitweh, some 200 feet long, and so 
very narrow that I have sat on the west side and laid my 
hand on the opposite precipice, which rises at least 100 feet 
perpendicular above the water. The river darts, swift as 
an arrow, through this groove, and, like the shuddering 
visitor, seems to hold its breath in terror. From this 
onward fora few miles the scenery is less wild, until it turns 
the corner, south of the castle of Shukif, and makes hither- 
ward towards the sea. The last descent of eighteen or 
twenty miles abounds in noble scenery, but it must be seen 
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to be appreciated.”* From the bridge the river Hage 
across the plain in a deep gorge to the sea. 

An hour and three-quarters beyond the bridge are the 
ruins of ’Adlan. The ruins lie along the shore, and in the 
adjacent cliff are a number of tombs, marking the site of 
an ancient cemetery. The tombs consist of caves hewn in 
the rock, with /oculz for the bodies inside, a style very com- 
mon in the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon regions. ’Adlan is 
believed to occupy the site of Ornithon, a “little town” 
mentioned by Strabo as lying between Tyre and Sidon, 
north of the Leontes. 

An hour and a quarter beyond ’Adlan is Surafend, or 
Sarepta, the Zarephath of the Bible. The ancient city stood 
upon the shore, but the modern town lies high upon the 
side of a projecting hill. It is a small, unimportant place, 
and scarcely worthy of a visit. 

Zarephath was the city of Phoenicia to which Elijah re- 
paired by the command of God, after the water had dried up 
in the brook Cherith. Here he met a poor widow whose 
scanty store of food was exhausted, but who did not hesi- 
tate to share her last meal with the man of God. Elijah 
lodged with her until the command came to meet Ahab, and 
during this period, the widow’s supply of food was miracu- 
lously increased. Her son having died during the sojourn 
of the prophet, Elijah prayed to God that he might be 
restored to life again. His prayer was granted, and the 
child came back from the dead. (1 Kings xvi.) Our Lord 
refers to Eliyah’s visit in His address to the people of Naza- 
reth, and mentions the city by the Greek name of Sarepta 
by which it was then known. (Luke iv. 26.) It is believed 
by some writers that Sarepta was the town which He visited 
when He came into “ the coasts of Tyre and Sidon ;” and that 
it was the scene of His healing of the daughter of the Syro- 
Phoenician woman. (Matt. xv. 21-28; Mark vii. 24-30.) 


* The Land and the Book, Vol. I. p. 258. 
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Sarepta was famous in the early days of Christianity for 
its wine. It became a part of the possessions of the Cru- 
saders, who established a bishopric here. After the down- 
fall of the Latin kingdom, the city, which stood on the shore, 
fell to ruin. In the thirteenth century its inhabitants aban- 
doned it, and built the town of Surafend on the hill above 
the ancient site. The position of the church, which was 
erected during the Christian occupation, is marked at pres- 
ent by a solitary we/y on the shore. It is said to stand on 
the spot once occupied by the house of the widow with 
whom Elyah lodged. 

Soon after passing this zwe/y, the walls and minarets of 
Sidon are seen, about twelve miles to the northward, lying 
in the midst of a mass of green foliage which marks the site 
of the gardens and orchards. In a few minutes more a 
large spring, shaded by fine old trees, is reached. From 
this point it is a three hours’ ride to Sidon. On the way 
the road crosses the Nahr ez-Zaherany, “the Flowery 
Stream,” and the beds of several winter torrents. Several 
ancient milestones, marking the line of the old Roman road, 
and sections of the road itself are seen. One of these mile- 
stones bears the names of Septimius Severus and his son 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (Caracalla). | 

Few travellers will fail to be impressed with the utter 
desolation of the Pheenician plain. Once the centre of the 
world’s commerce, and covered with a busy, restless popu- 
lation, and marked by stately cities and numerous towns, it 
is now almost deserted, a region of ruins and as silent as 
the grave. There are a number of Arab villages on the 
heights at the eastern side of the plain, but from the White 
Cape to Sidon there is not a town of any consequence ex- 
cept Tyre, and the only village on the shore is the wretched 
hamlet of Ras el-’Ain. The soil of the plain is rich, and 
would yield a bountiful harvest if properly irrigated and 
cultivated : but it is deserted, shunned by the natives, as if 
a curse rested upon it. 
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The promontory on which Sidon is situated extends into 
the sea obliquely from the land towards the southwest, and 
the town lies on its northwest slope. It is defended on the 
land side by a strong wall which extends across the neck 
of the promontory. On the south side, on the highest point 
of land, overlooking the town, stands the citadel, an old and 
greatly dilapidated tower, said to have been built by Louis 
IX. of France, in the year 1253. The streets are narrow 
and dirty, and are crooked like those of all Eastern towns. 
The houses, however, are large and spacious, being among 
the best and most comfortable in Syria. The largest and 
most elegant lie upon the eastern wall, and are built directly 
upon the wall. They thus overlook the rest of the city, and 
command an extensive prospect of the country as well as 
the sea, and are situated so as to obtain the freshest and 
purest breezes that blow over the promontory. ‘The city 
contains six large buildings, used as khans, called wakkéleh 
by the Arabs. ‘They are for the use of merchants, and are 
quadrangular in form. In the centre is a court into which 
open a number of little cell-like apartments, used for storing 
merchandise, or as quarters for the merchants. The 
largest of these is called the French Khan, and was for- 
merly the factory or trading-house of the French merchants. 
It is a square of about 150 feet on each side, and the court 
is surrounded by covered galleries. A fountain anda basin 
stand in the centre. The building was erected by Fakhr 
ed-Din, early in the seventeenth century. 

The harbor of Sidon was formed by a low ridge of rocks 
which ran out from the northern point of the peninsula, 
parallel to the coast. This ridge has been extensively quar- 
ried for building-stones from a very ancient date, and this 
has reduced its height so much, that the sea breaks over it 
into the harbor in every storm, “not only endangering the 
ships and boats, but causing a strong current to set eastward 
towards the arches of the causeway.’ On one of these 
rocks is situated the castle, a half-ruined structure, dating 
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from the time of the Crusades. It is connected with the 
town by a causeway or bridge of nine arches. This cause- 
way lies between the inner and outer ports. The harbor 
was anciently capable of holding fifty galleys, and retained 
this capacity until the time of Fakhr ed-Din, who, being 
afraid of the Turks, caused it to be filled with stones and 
earth. Thus destroyed, it can now accommodate only the 
smallest sail-boats. When a large vessel, or a steamer, 
arrives off the city—an occurrence so rare that the whole 
town turns out to witness it—she must lie off the entrance 
to the harbor, and be ready to stand out to sea the moment 
the north wind begins to blow. 

“ The hill on which the citadel stands,” says Dr. Thomp- 
son, ‘is artificial, and what is more remarkable, is made up, 
in a great measure, of old pottery, rubbish of houses, and 
thick beds of broken purpura thrown out from Sidon’s an- 
cient manufactories of purple dye. ‘The bluff facing the sea 
shows this conglomeration, at least twenty feet thick.” 

The population of Saida is estimated by Dr. Porter at 
gooo. He divides the inhabitants as follows: Mohamme- 
dans, 7000; Catholics, Maronites and Protestants, 1500; 
Jews, 500. Scarcely a vessel is owned in the port. The 
staple products are silk and fruit; but its commerce is small 
and is growing less in proportion to the increase of Beyrout 
in importance. 

The plain between Saida and the mountains is a vast 
garden, and from a distance the city appears to be standing 
in the midst of a large forest. Gardens and orchards ex- 
tend from the walls to the base of the mountains, and render 
this one of the pleasantest and most attractive portions of 
Syria. Oranges, lemons, figs, almonds, plums, apricots, 
pomegranates, peaches, pears, and bananas grow here in 
the richest profusion. The plain is irrigated by water 
brought in canals from Nahr el-Auwaly and other mountain 
streams. 

Saida has few antiquities. As Dr. Thompson so forcibly 
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remarks, “She is too old. Her decline commenced ‘before 
antiquity began.’”’ The ruins of ancient Sidon have been 
drawn upon for centuries to furnish the building materials 
for other sites, and the accumulation of earth and rubbish 
on the spot has long since covered all traces of the ancient 
Phcenician metropolis. Only a few marble and granite 
columns, some scattered sculptures, and the immense stones 
which form the northwest angle of the inner harbor, and 
which are each ten feet square, remain to tell of the former 
glories of the mother of Tyre. 

The tombs in the neighboring hill-side are very old and 
very interesting, and date from the period of the ancient 
Phoenician city. Some very interesting discoveries have 
been made among them. In 1855 a remarkable sarcopha- 
gus, now in the Museum of the Louvre at Paris, was dis- 
covered here ina field about a mile southeast of the city. 
“It is of hard, black basalt, about eight feet long by four 
feet broad. ‘The lid is in the form of an Egyptian mummy. 
The face is bare and colossal, and the features have a pleas- 
ing expression, though the lips are thick, the nose flat, and 
the ears large and prominent. Round the head are numer- 
ous folds as of linen, pendent at the sides behind the ears. 
On each shoulder is the head of a bird. On the top of the 
lid is a Phoenician inscription of twenty-two lines, each line 
containing about forty-five letters. The characters are well 
but not deeply cut, and in perfect preservation. At the 
upper end of the sarcophagus, beneath the head, is another 
inscription in six very long lines. The inscription contains 
a solemn adjuration to all posterity not to disturb the re- 
mains of the great king which lie within. Then it goes on 
to say, “I am Ashmanezer, king of the Sidonians; son of 
Tabinth, king of the Sidonians ; grandson of Ashmanezer, 
king of the Sidonians; and my mother, Immiastoreth, 
priestess of Astarte, our sovereign queen.” It afterwards 
enumerates the temples which he built, in Sidon and other 
places, to Astarte and Baal; and it mentions the cities of 
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Dor and Joppa, and the corn-lands of Dan, as belonging to 
Sidon. 

There is no date upon the monument, and its age has 
been variously estimated from the cleventh to the fourth 
century 8. c. This most interesting monument is now in 
the Museum of the Louvre. 

« A few years previously another important discovery was 
made among the tombs of Sidon, consisting of a large num- 
ber of gold coins, chiefly of the reigns of Alexander and 
Philip of Macedon. Here, as at Tyre, skilfully conducted 
excavations would not fail to repay the antiquary.” 

Sidon is one of the most ancient cities on the globe, rank- 
ing with Damascus and Gaza in this respect. It was con- 
temporary with Sodom and Gomorrah. (Gen. x. 19; xlix. 

3.) It is believed to have been founded by Sidon, the eld- 
est son of Canaan, and the great-grandson of Noah. At 
the time of the Conquest of the Promised Land by the Is- 
raelites, it was a rich and powerful city. It is twice men- 
fiewed by foshua (i. 8; xix. 28), as the “great Zidon.” 
Even at this early period, it was engaged in the ventures 
which afterwards carried it to such a height of wealth and 
splendor. The ships of Sidon had begun to trade with the 
countries along the Mediterranean, and Homer makes men- 
tion several times of the mcther of ancient commerce. Si- 
donian ships were present at the siege of Troy. The Greek 
heroes, including the “king of kings and fierce Achilles,” 
arrayed themselves in Sidonian purple, and wore armor 
manufactured in Sidon.* The ancient city at this period 
controlled the commerce of the world, and its ships and 


— 


* In the fifteenth Book of the Odyssey, Menelaus relates that 
** A ship of Sidon anchored in our port, 
Freighted with toys of every sort— 
With gold and amber chains,” etc., etc. 
The heroine of his story thus speaks : 


*T too from glorious Sidon come, 
Famous for wealth by dyeing earn’d.”’ 
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sailors were as well known in the ports of the Mediterra- 
nean as those of England are now. It was also the first to 
engage in the systematic founding of colonies, which became 
a prominent part of the Phoenician commercial policy. Tyre 
was one of the first of these colonies, and it prospered so 
rapidly that it soon divided the trade of the world with its 
parent, and finally outstripped her in the race for wealth. 

Nor did the Sidonians excel only in trade. The ancient 
writers inform us that they were greatly skilled in the arts, 
and that their knowledge of science and literature was equal 
to their commercial attainments. Strabo says they were 
especially proficient in astronomy, geometry, navigation, and 
philosophy. Their architects were regarded as the best in 
Syria. (1 Kings v.) 

So rich a city could not escape the conquerors that passed 
and repassed along the plain. Its exposed situation ren- 
dered it an easy prey. It was taken by Shalmaneser B. c. 
720, with the rest of Phoenicia, except the island city of 
Tyre, which the conqueror was unable to reach. It re- 
mained subject to the Persians until about B. c. 350, when it 
revolted against its conquerors. It was immediately at- 
tacked by Artaxerxes Ochus, who captured and destroyed 
it. It was rebuilt soon after, and upon the approach of 
Alexander the Great, in B. c. 332, opened its gates to him. 
After the death of Alexander, it shared the fate of Syria in 
the struggle between the Seleucid and the Ptolemies, re- 
maining eventually in the hands of the former, and finally 
becoming a dependency of Rome. During the Roman 
period it was visited by the Apostle Paul, who touched at 
its port on his voyage to Rome. It passed into the hands 
of the Christians during the Crusades, and was held by 
them until 1187, when it surrendered to Saladin without 
resistance immediately after the battle of Hattin. Its site 
was regained by the Christians in 1197, the city having been 
destroyed in the contest for it. It was rebuilt, and held by 
the Crusaders until 1249, when it was again taken, and its 
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fortifications destroyed by the Saracens, during the siege of 
Damietta by St. Louis of France. In 1253, the Trench 
having begun the restoration of the city, it was attacked by 
the Saracens. ‘The garrison retreated to the castle in the 
harbor, which was surrounded by water and inaccessible to 
the Moslems, who destroyed the city, put 2000 of the inhab- 
itants to the sword, and carried off 4000 of them as prison- 
ers to Damascus. In the same year Louis IX. of France 
went to Sidon in person, and caused the city to be rebuilt, 
with high walls and massive towers. In 1260 the Templars 
purchased the place, and retained possession of it for thirty 
years. They abandoned it in 1291, after the fall of ’Akka, 
and since then it has remained in the hands of the Moham- 
medans. It declined rapidly after its desertion by the 
Christians, and was almost deserted by the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. 

At this time the famous and wise Emir of the Druses, 
Fakhr ed-Din, became master of the place, and began a 
series of measures which restored to it its former pros- 
perity. He built himself a large and handsome palace in 
the town, and erected khans for the accommodation of the 
merchants ; but foolishly destroyed the harbor, through fear 
of the Turks. “His policy was to encourage commerce; 
and although he filled up the port of Sidon, yet in conse- 
quence of his measures and protection, the trade of that 
city revived to some extent, and a greater activity was 
awakened along the whole coast. Professing to be himself 
descended from French ancestors, he treated the Christians 
in his dominions with great equity, especially the Franks; 
granting privileges and immunities to the Latin convents, 
and encouraging the commerce of the French, which had 
now extended itself to these shores.” 

About the same time a house established at Marseilles 
for the purpose of trading with Saida sent one of its part- 
ners to reside there. He was appointed also French Consul. 
One of his relatives, M. D’Arvieux, accompanied him, and 
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spent many years in the town. To him the world owes a 
good part of its knowledge of the people of this region, their 
history and their customs. 

“At that period,” says Dr. Robinson, “the Irench were 
the only nation that took part in the commerce of Sidon and 
the vicinity. Their trade had become so extensive as to bring 
annually 2000 crowns into the coffers of the Grand Seignor; 
and was so beneficial to the inhabitants, according to D’Ar- 
vieux, that, had the Franks removed to another place, the 
city would have been immediately abandoned and left de- 
sert. Saida was the central point, and traded directly 
with the Druses; but the merchants established there had 
likewise factors in Ramleh, Akka, Beyrout, and Tripolis, and 
sometimes at Tyre, who purchased the products of the 
country and transmitted them to Saida, whence they were 
shipped to Marseilles. Saida was at this time regarded as 
the port of Damascus, but the trade of the latter city as yet 
went more to Aleppo, and turned westwards to Beyrout only 
at a later period.” 

This:flourishing state of affairs was ended by Jezzar Pasha, 
who drove the French out of Saida in1791. Since then the 
place has declined. Its trade has passed almost entirely to. 
Beyrout, and a foreign vessel is scarcely ever seen at Saida. 
Marvellous as the history of its former greatness is, it seems. 
most difficult of belief when the present struggling town is 
viewed. One can hardly realize that this was the proud. 
mistress of the ancient seas, the 


‘¢ Glorious Sidon, 
Famous for wealth by dyeing earn’d.”’ 


Saida is nine hours distant from Beyrout, and the road is 
one of the dullest and least interesting in Syria. For the 
greater part of the way it lies through deep sands, and over 
rocky promontories. The ride is long and fatiguing, with 
only two sites of interest along the route. 

The first of these is Nahr el-Auwaly, the stream which 
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marks the northern limit of Phcenicia Proper. The road 
passes the river by a ford, near the sea. Higher up at the 
base of the mountains it is too deep to be forded, and is 
crossed by a Roman bridge. It rises near the summit of 
Lebanon, and is a swift-running stream throughout its entire 
course. It rises near the village of Baruk, in the very heart 
of the Druse country, and rushes through a ravine of great 
grandeur to Mukhtarah, past which it flows for five miles 
more to the southward. ‘Then turning to the west it breaks 
through the lower range of Lebanon and reaches the sea 
about two miles north of Saida. Dr. Robinson identifies 
it with the ancient Bostrenus. The Phcenician plain ends 
at its southern bank. North of it the great Lebanon range 
rises steadily, its roots extending westward to the very 
waves of the Mediterranean. 

About five miles farther north, immediately on the shore, 
is Khan Neby Yanus. It lies in a bend of the coast, with 
a mulberry grove behind it. A Mchammedan wely, with a 
white dome, in honor of the prophet Jonah, is the first build- 
ing reached, anda short distance north of this is an old 
khan, for the accommodation of travellers. According to 
the Mohammedan tradition, the prophet Jonah was vomited 
out upon dry land by the whale at this spot. The wely 
is supposed to mark the prophet’s tomb. Several other 
places claim the honor of being his tomb, and Josephus 
says he was landed on the shores of the Euxine. 

Six hours more of hard travelling bring the traveller 
to Beyrout, and afford him an opportunity of once more 
enjoying some of the pleasures of civilization of which he 
has been so long deprived. 

Beyrout is the most flourishing city of Syria, and one of 
the most attractive to an American or a European, It is 
beautifully situated, standing on a triangular promontory, 
the base of which lies at the foot of Lebanon and the apex 
projects about three miles into the sea. On the southwestern 
side is a wide strip of loose, shifting sands, which is dreary 
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and uninhabitable, but the northwestern side consists of a 
range of irregular, deeply indented rocks and cliffs, which 
form the shore linc. In the rear of the rocks the ground 
rises rapidly towards the mountains until it attains an cleva- 
tion of about 200 feet. The city stands near the centre of. 
the shore line. Along the shore it is densely and substan- 
tially built. This is the old town, and in the rear of it rise 
the houses of the new city, climbing up the heights and 
overlooking the magnificent Bay of St. George, which spreads 
out before the city. They extend far to the right and left 
of old Beyrout, and behind them are the mulberry groves, 
with numerous palm trees and cypresses, which give to the 
place half of its beauty. 

The old town stands on the beach, and the northerly gales 
frequently send the spray of the sea flying through the 
streets to a degree that is far from pleasant. It is enclosed 
with a wall which has five gates. The houses are high, and 
are solidly built of stone, but have a monotonous appear- 
ance. The streets are narrow, gloomy, and badly paved, 
though of late years many improvements have been made 
in them. ‘Three or four minarets and the towers of the 
old castles at the entrance to the harbor rise above the uni- 
form level of the houses, but the general appearance of the 
old town is dull and monotonous. In the new city the 
houses are larger, and are built more in accordance with 
European ideas. Many of them have grounds attached to 
them, and some would not disgrace the opposite side of the 
Mediterranean. 

Beyrout has a population of about 60,000, which is increas- 
ing rapidly. Of these about one-third are Mohammedans— 
the remainder are Christians, Jews, Druses, etc. It is the 
third city in Syria in size, and is rapidly becoming the most 
important in a commercial sense. The large number of 
Europeans residing in it have given to it a good share of 
western enterprise, and it is engaged ina large and growing 
commerce with Europe and the countries of the Mediter- 
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ranean. Itis the port of Damascus and the entire Lebanon. 
region. The Lebanon district is heavily engaged in the 
production of raw silk, all of which is exported from Bey- 
rout. The imports of Damascus and the region which it 
supplies all pass through this port. It is connected with 
Trieste, Brindisi, Marseilles, Alexandria, Malta, Smyrna, 
Tripoli, Ladakia, Marsina, Rhodes, Athens, and Constanti- 
ple by lines of steamers. There is usually one steamer 
a week, sometimes more, and Beyrout is thus brought into 
direct contact with Europe. There are several good hotels 
in the city, conducted on the European plan, and bankers, 
native and ‘foreign, are established here in numbers suff- 
cient, and with facilities ample enough, to afford every 
assistance to commerce and to travellers. The Consul- 
General of the United States for Syria resides at Beyrout, 
and the leading nations of Europe are similarly represented. 

The harbor of Beyrout is too small for the purposes 
of modern commerce, but the Bay of St. George, which lies 
in front of the town, and is sheltered by high hills, affords 
an excellent anchorage, and steamers usually lie in here and 
communicate with the shore by boats. 

Beyrout is the head-quarters of the American Mission in 
Syria, which has done a noble work in this far-off land. The 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions has erected a new 
church, in which religious services are regularly held. ‘The 
Syrian Protestant College is also an American institution, 
and one which is conferring the highest benefits upon the 
country. The Rev. Dr. Burns, a Scotch clergyman, gives 
the following account of it: “The Syrian Protestant College, 
with its departments in Arabic Literature, Mathematics, 
Natural Sciences, Modern Languages, Moral Science, Bib- 
lical Literature, Medicine, Surgery, Jurisprudence, etc., is 
under the general control of Trustees in the United States, 
where the present funds are invested ; but its local affairs are 
administered by a Board of Managers, composed of American 
and British missionaries, and residents in Syria and Egypt 
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“The college is conducted upon strictly Protestant and 
Evangelical principles, but is open to students from any 
of Oriental sects and nationalities who will conform to its 
regulations. More than seventy young men are now en- 
joying the advantages it offers, and a much larger number 
have been rejected from insufficient preparation. In most 
instances, the students evince an aptitude and zeal for study 
that would be commendable in more favored lands. 

“The sects already represented are the Protestant, Or- 
thodox Greek, Papal-Greek, Latin, Maronite, Druse, and 
Armenian. Direct proselytism is not attempted; but with- 
out endeavoring to force Protestantism upon students of 
other sects, every effort is made by the personal intercourse 
of professors and instructors, in the class-room and at other 
times, and by the general exercises and arrangements of 
the institutions, to bring each member into contact with the 
distinctive features of Evangelical truth. All boarders are 
required to be present at both morning and evening prayers, 
and to attend Protestant worship and college Bible classes 
upon the Scriptures during the week. The Bible is also 
used as a text-book for ordinary instruction. A voluntary 
weekly prayer meeting has been commenced by the stu- 
dents, and several are teachers in Sabbath schools in the city. 

“The ‘Medical Department’ has now three Professors, 
nev. CV. AL Van Dyck, M.D.)D.D., Professor of Theory 
and Practice of Medicine; Rev. George E. Post, M. D., Pro- 
fessor of Surgery; and Rev. John Wortabet, M.D., Profes- 
sor of Anatomy and Physiology. They also give lectures, 
for the present, in the remaining branches. Native practi- 
tioners hitherto have been grossly ignorant and incompe- 
tent. The imperative necessity has long been felt of a 
School of Medicine, which could furnish a_ professional 
training in accordance with the principles and practice of 
modern science. ‘The establishment of this department has 
awakened attention throughout the land. Twenty-four 
students are now attending the lectures, Daily clinical in- 
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struction is given in connection with the Dispensary, where 
more than sixteen hundred cases have already been gratui- 
tously treated, medicine being furnished only when patients 
are unable to supply themselves. A small Hospital, chiefly 
for the treatment of eye diseases, so prevalent in this coun- 
try, has recently been opened, and will afford peculiar facil- 
ities for the study of these and other complaints, and at the 
same time relieve much suffering. It is called the ‘Brown 
Ophthalmic Hospital,’ in honor of John A. Brown, Esq,., of 
Philadelphia, U. S., who has given funds towards its founda- 
tion. To maintain this Hospital with the Dispensary, to 
make needed additions to the medical library, apparatus, 
and cabinets, and particularly to complete the endowment 
of the medical chairs, further aid is indispensable. 

“An urgent appeal is made to all who are interested in 
Missions and Christian Education, to aid in the permanent 
establishment of this institution. 

“Contributions may be sent directly to the President of 
the College, Rev. Daniel Bliss, D. D., Beyrout, Syria; to the 
Treasurer in New York, Hon. Wom E. Dedge, a1 Glit 
street; or to either of the Trustees or Managers.” 

Connected with the college is an admirably conducted 
press, from which religious works and books of instruction 
in the various branches taught in the college, are issued in 
the language of the country. It was established under the 
supervision of the late Dr. Eli Smith, who was the compan- 
ion of Dr. Robinson in his “ Researches” in Palestine in 
1838 and again in 1850. “He was known,” says Dr. Por- 
ter, “not only as a distinguished Oriental scholar, but as 
one of the most successful investigators of the geography 
of Syria. The part he supplied in the ‘Researches’ of Dr. 
Robinson would have been sufficient of itself to establish 
his fame. Another and still more important work he com- 
menced, but did not live to finish—the translation of the 
Bible into Arabic.” The present director of the press is 
Dr. Van Dyck, “one of the most accomplished Oriental 
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scholars in the world.” The college is at present under the 
presidency of Rev. Dr. Bliss, formerly a missionary from 
the United States. 

In addition to the American institutions, there are the 
British Syrian Schools, founded by Mrs. ‘Thompson, an Eng- 
lish lady, in 1860. ‘They embrace a Normal Training Insti- 
tution, Day School, Elementary, Infant, Moslem, Schools for 
the Blind and for Cripples, etc. “Her schools are chiefly 
for girls, as most needed for the country, and most fitting 
for a woman to manage.” Beyrout was the head-quarters 
of the work of this noble lady, but branches have been es- 
tablished in the Lebanon district and in Damascus. Mrs, 
Thompson was in time supported by a corps of competent 
assistants, and her work has grown in extent and useful- 
ness far beyond her expectations. From her labor she has 
passed to her reward, but her works do follow her. She 
died about two years ago at Beyrout. Just before her 
death, she had succeeded in establishing a Normal School, 
with five divisions, attended by about 300 pupils, and five 
branch schools, attended by 625 pupils at Beyrout. In the 
Lebanon there were five schools, with 224 pupils. In Da- 
mascus one school, with eighty pupils, and one blind school, 
with fifteen pupils. There was also a school at Sidon, thus 
making eighteen schools (counting the Normal and its 
branches.as one) with an attendance of 1232 pupils. These 
constitute a noble monument to the labors of their founder. 

Beyrout was called Berytus by the Greeks and Romans, 
Some writers suppose it to be the Berothai or Berothah of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. Dr. Robinson, however, does not 
accept this view. The original settlement here was most 
likely a Phoenician colony, but it was insignificant, and there 
is no historical notice of the place until the time of Strabo, 
whose first mention of it relates its destruction by Tryphon, 
B. C. 140, who usurped the throne of Syria during the reign 
of Demetrius Nicator. After its capture by the Romans it 
was colonized by the veterans of the fifth Macedonian and 
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eighth Augustan legions, and named in honor of the daughter 
of Augustus, “Colonia Julia Augusta Felix Berytus.” Herod 
the Great had the mock trial of his two sons conducted here. 
Agrippa, the elder, was very fond of Beyrout, and adorned 
it with a magnificent theatre, amphitheatre, baths, and por- 
ticos, and conducted here games and spectacles of every 
kind upon the most extensive scale. Titus celebrated the 
birthday of Vespasian, his father, here, after the fall of Je- 
rusalem, by similar spectacles, in which many of the captive 
Jews were put-to death. : 

Beyrout at this period, and for several centuries later, was 
celebrated for its learning and its schools. Students came to 
it from distant countries to enjoy its privileges. The course 
embraced law, philosophy, and the languages. Gregory 
‘Thaumaturgus, after passing through the schools of Athens 
and Alexandria, came to Beyrout to complete his studies in 
civil law. The sixth century put an end to this golden age. 
In 551 A. D., the city was laid in ruins by an earthquake, and 
its learned men were forced to seek shelter in Sidon. Before 
Beyrout had been reconstructed, Syria passed into the hands 
of the Mohammedans, and learning took wing across the 
sea. It remained a miserable, struggling town until its cap- 
ture by Baldwin I. and the Crusaders, in 1110. It revived 
to some extent under their rule, and was made the seat of a 
Latin bishop. Saladin regained it after the battle of Hattin, 
but it soon reverted to the Christians, who held it until the 
fall of ’Akka put a final end to their power in Syria. From 
that time (1291) until the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, Beyrout was an insignificant village. When the 
Druse Emir, Fakhr ed-Din, rebelled against the Sultan, he 
made Beyrout his capital, rebuilt the town, and erected a 
large palace in it. He began the new life of the town, and 
it has steadily improved since then. It was taken by Ibrahim 
Pasha when he overran Syria in 1832. The Egyptian troops 
were driven out by the English fleet after a vigorous bom- 
bardment, in 1840. The town was very much injured, but 
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it speedily recovered, and in the past twenty years has 
grown with giant strides, becoming the principal port of 
Syria. 

The vicinity of Beyrout offers inducements for a number 
of excursions of great interest to the traveller, but as they 
do not properly form a part of our subject, and our limits 
having been already exceeded, we must pass them by. 

From Beyrout there is a road across the Lebanon and 
Anti-Lebanon ranges to Damascus. It is the best road in 
Syria, and was constructed a few years ago bya French 
company, which is now engaged in the transportation of 
passengers between the two cities by diligence. These 
vehicles are old-fashioned, clumsy-looking affairs, but they 
are more comfortable than the ordinary means of travel, 
and accomplish the distance from the sea to Damascus in 
about fourteen hours. 

From Beyrout the traveller, returning to Europe, has the 
choice of several routes. He may go by steamer to Con- 
stantinople, visiting some of the towns of Asia Minor en 
route; he may return to Alexandria, and sail thence to 
Brindisi, Naples, or Trieste ; or he may sail direct for Mar- 
seilles in one of the French steamers. 

The majority of modern travellers enter Palestine at Jaffa 
and leave it at Beyrout, so that this port has come to be 
associated in the minds of nearly all who have visited the 
sacred scenes we have endeavored to describe, with their 
last memories of the Holy Land, and with thoughts of 
home. 


THE END. 
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ments.”? Recognizing this fact the Publishers have prepared this work 
especially for children. It is not a series of Bible stories, but is, as its name 
purports, a child’s edition of the Bible. In it are arranged in a consecutive 
form such portions of the Holy Scriptures as are deemed best suited to chil- 
dren. In this arrangement all the leading features of the Old and New Testa- 
ment narratives are presented to the young reader in their order, and in the 
words of our noble English Bible. No new translation has been attempted, 
nor has the language of the Scriptures been changed. The book is therefore 
the Bible, with the more difficult and less interesting portions omitted, and 
the whole arranged simply, and as a consecutive narrative for children. The 
book is one that will appeal strongly to every child, familiarize him with the 
Bible, and induce him to read it ; one which children will feel a pride in own- 
ing, and parents will find that such an ownership will lay the foundation of 
that companionship with God’s Word which must ever be the basis of every 
Christian character. The work is enriched with a ‘‘ Child’s History of the 
Translation of the English Bible,’’ and a series of biographies of ‘‘ The Chil- 
dren of the Bible.” 


C AUTION —Unscrupulous publishers have taken advantage of the great 
§ popularity of “The Child’s Bible,” to issue inferior works of a 
similar character; we therefore caution both Agents and the public to see that the 


book they buy is 114 inches long and 9} inches wide [nearly as large as a Family 
Bible], and that it is printed from very large, plain type, especially for children, 


AGENTS WANTED. 

The great desire everywhere manifested to obtain this work, and the low price at 
which it is sold, combined with the very liberal commissions, make it the best oppor- 
tunity for Agents to make money ever heard of in the history of books. They are meet- 
ing with unprecedented success, selling from TEN to FIFTEEN copies per day. 


Send for Specimen Pages, and a Full Description of the Work, aud see 
our Extra Terms to Agents, 


Address, NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Chicago, Ill; St. Louis, Mo.; or Dayton, Ohio. 


HUMAN SCIENCE: 


PHRENOLOGY. 


Vi3 PRINCIPLES, PROOFS, ORGANS, TEMPERAMENTS, COMBINATIONS, TEACHINGS, EIQ, 
AS APPLIED TO 


HEALTH, INTELLECT, MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, Etc. 
BY PROF. O. S. FOWLER. 


Ever since man began to think, or to regard himself as a reasonable and responsible 
being, the greatest of all questicn: to him has been, and still is, how to live, how to regu- 
late the life given to him by the Creator, so as not only to fulfil the high destiny of an 
immortal soul, but also to en‘oy the rewards which attend the rightful observance of 
those great physical laws upon which his whole animal existence depends. Human 
beings may he said to live two lives—that of their moral and spiritual faculties, and thas 
of their bodily faculties. These two lives are so closely interwoven that the perfection 
of the one depends upon the perfection of the other. A well balanced and vigorous 
mental and moral organization cannot exist in an unsound or diseased body, and he only 
is a perfect man who can keep both mind and body pure and sound. 


THE WORK TREATS 

OF THE NATURAL LAWS which govern man, showing that nearly all pain anc 
suffering is the direct result of a violation of these laws, 

OF THE MIND and its organ, THE BRAIN, showing the wonderful sympathy 
between a4! mind and brain, and how to cause each to increase our happiness. 

OF THE MENTAL TEMPERAMENT, showing which is the best organization ; how 
bad qualities may be improved, and good ones developed into controlling powers, Parents 
will find here the real secret of instilling sound moral principles into their children. 

OF CHARACTER IN INDIVIDUALS, showing how to recognize and read it; what 
traits of character are indicated by various forms, complexions, eyes, intonations, modes 
of walking, speaking, &c. 

OF THE NATURAL PROCLIVITIES OF MAN, showing how abnormal physical 
conditions create sinful proclivities ;—a chapter of the highest importance. 

OF HEALTH, the value of good, sound constitutional health ; showing that all may 
enjoy it, and that sickness and premature death can be almost entirely avoided. 

OF CONSUMPTION showing how a tendency to it may be averted, and how thc 
disease may be cured, when the treatment prescribed is adopted in time. 

OF THE SKIN, its structure and offices ; with rules for Lealdinie &e. 

OF SLEEP; “ Nature’s sweet restorer; ” its necessity and duration ; showing how ‘o 
enjoy sound and refreshing sleep at will. 

OF THE ANATOMY OF THE HUMAN BODY, in all its various parts. 

OF SICKNESS AND DISEASE, describing fully the various “ ills that flesh Is hely 
to,” and their causes; with rules for their prevention, proper treatment and cure, This 
portion enables mothers to have a competent medical adviser always at hand. 

OF THE MENTAL FACULTIES, their nature and offices, with rules for the culti- 
vation of each. A complete guide for the proper regulation of the mental character, 

Jar OF SUCCESS oN LIF®; how to deserve and how to win it; showing what 
developments are necessary for special vocations; what conditions guarantee success, and 
cause failure; and how each one may know for what he is best suited. 

In short, there is scarcely a question concerning the various relations of life which is 
not satisfactorily discussed and solved in this wonderful volume. The great aim of the 
Author is to show his fellow-men how to live aright, both as to their moral and animal 
existence. A right life is, — ae the most exalted attainment and achievement 
possible to human beings. Just how to live is the master problem, heretofore unsolved, 
of all individuals, all communities, throughout all ages and climes; and its scientific 
solution and ap:>!:cation to all the relations of life, immeasurably exceeds all other 
studies and acquisitions, because it embraces all knowledge all virtue, all enjoyment. 

In one large royal octavo volume, of 1211 pages, illustrated with over 200 Fine Engrav- 
ings, prepared under the personal supervision of the Author, and furnished to subscribers 


In Extra Fine Ruby Cloth, - = at 83.75 per Copy, 
In Fine Leather (Library Style,) - at $4.50 “ 66 


AGENTS WANTED. adaress, NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or, St. Louis, Mo, 


Ceo avy Seveamioys or New Yor 


A WORK DESCRIPTIVE OF THE 


CITY OF NEW YORK IN ALL ITS VARIOUS PHASES, 


Its Splendors and Wretchedness; Its High and Low Life; Its Marble Palaces and 
Dark Dens; Its Attractions and Dangers; Its Rings and Frauds; Its Leading 
Men and Politicians; Its Adventurers; Its Mysteries and Crimes. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NEARLY 2OO FINE ENGRAVINGS. 


New York is the most wonderful of all the many wonderful sights of this great country, and is alwaye 
a theme of inexhaustible interest to the other portions of the Union. It is constantly changing, and grow- 
ing more magnificent and interesting every year, Thousands who consider themselves well acquainted 
with the Great City, by reason of their numerous visits to it, find, upon returning after an absence of but 
a few years, that it has changed to an extent which makes it almost a new city to them. 

The author of this work needs no endorsement; his long residence in New York, and very intimate 
acquaintance with metropolitan life in all its varied phases, peculiarly fit him for the preparation of such 
a book; and he has produced in this work a vivid and life-like picture of the Great City, painting ‘ts 
Lights and Shadows with a bold and skilful hand, and reproducing its brilliant Sights and wonderin! Sen. 
sations with a graphicness which renders it the most absorbing and fascinating book that has ever been 
written upon the subject. 

tT TRA A TT SS 


Of the City of New York; giving a concise and interesting account of its growth and progress 
from its first settlement. 

Of the magnificent public and private buildings of the city; of its gardens, parks, 
marble palaces, prisons, and public works. 

Of Broadway ; the most beautiful and wonderful street in the world, with full acccunts of its sights 
by day and night. 

Of New York Society; showing of what it is composed, and revealing a fearful story of fashion- 
able folljes, and dissipations. 

Of the “Rings” of New York ; showing how the city is plundered by a few unscrupulous men. 

Of Fifth Avenue, with its miles of palaces, its people, and its sights; showing the interior of one of 
the most fashionable mansions. 

Of Wall Street; with vivid sketches of the men and mysteries of Wall Street; how fortunes are 
made and lost in a day; how bogus stock companies originate, and how the bubbles burst. 

Of the Hotels; showing how these magnificent establishments are conducted. 

Of the Central Park, its lawns, lakes, rambles, statuary, museums, and summer and winter sports 

Of the Detectives, with absorbing accounts of some of their most celebrated cases. 

Of Fashionable Stores, with a complete description of Stewart’s great retail store, its attachés, 
customers, amount of sales, etc. 

Of the Five Points and its History, a fearful account of misery, suffering, and crime; of the 
dark dens and filthy lanes of the Five Points; and of the dwellers in this section. 

Of Crime and Criminals, with sketches of the Professional Thieves; the Pick-pockets, Female 
Thieves, River Thieves; the “ Tences;” the Pawnbrokers; the Roughs, and others. 

Of the Theatres; of actcrs, actresses, ballet girls and their mode of life; Music and Beer Gardens. 

Of the Social Evil; of the Lost Sisterhood; of Houses of Assignation ; of Street Walkers, Concert 
Saloons and Waiter Girls; of Masked Balls, Dance Houses, and Harry Hill’s; of Pers:nals and Matri- 
monial Advertisements; of the Midnight Mission; Child Murder; the Abortionists and their Victims. 

Of the Poor of New York; of death in the cellars, and suffering in its most appalling form. 

Of Black Mailers; of sharpers, maie and female, and their victims; of swindlers, gift enterprises, 
mock auctions, ‘‘ Cheap Johns,” impostors, quack doctors, clairvoyants, and fortune tellers. 

Of Gambling Houses; of gamblers and their victims; of lotteries and policy dealing. 

Of the Custom House, tts inside workings, and many interesting details. 


Of all that is great, noble, mysterious, brilliant, startling, genteel, or shabby, and 
all that is interesting in the Great City. 


No volume ever written concerning New York contains so much information of use and interest to the 
reader. It is in all respects the most brilliant, reliable and fascinating work now offered to the public 


Though it disousses the darker sides of city life, it does so with delicacy and candor, and the book is aw 
emphatic warning against the vices of the city. 


In one large Royal Octavo volume of 862 pages, embellished and illustrated with nearly 200 fine 
Engravings of noted places, life and scenes in New York ; and furnished to Subscribers, elegantly bound 


In Fine Morocco Cloth, in English or German.................at $2.75 per copy, 
In Fine Leather, (Library Style,) in English or German, at $3.25 “ “ 


AGENTS WANTED.  aaaress, NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 
Published in both English and German, and Sold by Subscription only. 


\ 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO’S SUPERFINE EDITION, ~ 


NEW DEVOTIONAL AND PRACTICAL 


With over 1200 Fine Scripture Illustrations, 


UR DEVOTIONAL AND PRACTICAL PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE is the 
most perfect and comprehensive edition ever published in this country. 
In addition to the Old and New Testaments, Apocrypha, Concordance and Psalms 
in Metre, it contains a large amount of explanatory matter, compiled with great care, and 
furnishing a complete encyclopedia of Biblical knowledge. 


The following are among its leading features: 


1, A comprehensive and critical History of all the Books of the Bible. 

2. A very elegant and elaborate Marriage Certificate, with designs, etc., in seven colors, 

3. A History of all the existing Religious Denominations in the world, and the various 
Sects, both ancient and modern. 

4, Beautifully illuminated pages of the Lord’s Prayer and Ten Commandments. 

5. A very unique Family Record for Marriages, Births and Deaths, printed in colors. 

6. The History of the Translation of the English Bible. 

7. A handsome Photograph Album for sixteen Portraits, printed in colors. 

8. A complete and practical household Dictionary of the Bible, comprising its Antiqui- 
ties, Biography, Geography and Natural History, by the great Biblical scholar, William 
Smith, LL.D. Expounding every subject mentioned in the Bible. 

8a~ Special attention is called to the great value of this feature. Dr. Smith's is everywhere conceded 
to be the most comprehensive and valuable Bible Dictionary ever published. 

9, Over 1200 fine Scripture Illustrations, accurately showing the Manners and Customs 
of the Period, Biblical Antiquities and Scenery, Natural History, etc., etc. 

10. Topographical Sketch of the Holy Land, with Maps and Panoramic views of the 
eountry as occupied by the different tribes. 

11. Illustrations of Jerusalem and its environs, showing the Holy City as it appeared in 
fhe time of David and again in the time of Christ. The Mount of Olives, Mount Zion, ete. 

12. The Wanderings in the Wilderness, with Map and IIlustrations showing the Wilder- 
ness of Sinai, the Camp of the Israelites, Standards of the Twelve Tribes, ete. 

13. Illustrations of the Tabernacle and Solomon’s Temple, with plans, altars, ark, golden 
candlestick, brazen laver, breastplate, molten sea, and the high priest in his various offices, 

14. Illustrations of scenes and incidents in the Life of Christ. 

15. The Cities and Towns of the Bible, showing all the important places in Palestine. 

16. Scenes in the Lives of the Patriarchs, Prophets and Kings of the Gld Testament. 

17. Illustrations of the Animals, Birds, Insects, Reptiles, etc., mentioned in the Bible. 

18, Illustrations of the prominent events in the Life of St. Paul. 

19. Illustrations of the trees, plants and flowers of the Bible. 

20. Fae-similes of Ancient Coins, with a description of each, including the Hebrew, 
Greek and Roman coins, with their value in gold. 

21. A Harmony of the Four Gospels, and Analysis of the Bible. 

22. A Table of contents of the Old and New Testaments, so arranged that any subject 
or occurrence mentioned in the Bible can be readily referred to. 

23. A Plan showing how the Bible may be read through in a year. 

24. A Table showing how the earth was repeopled by the descendants of Noah. 

25. Nearly One Hundred Thousand Marginal Tattarenens and Readings. 

26. A Chronological Table, showing the principal events of Jewish and contemporaneous 
History, from the creation of the world to the present time. 

27. A Table of the Kings and Prophets of Judah and Israel, arranged in parallels, 


The following are specimens of letters that we have receltved from 
Clergymen and from Agents who are selling our Bible: 
Rev. W. 8. Brack, of Monroe, Union Co., N. C., writes:—" Every person is delighted with your Bible. 


Tt is the most complete, and gives more entire satisfaction than any other Bible I ever saw. I sold 11 copies 
in one day, 13 in another, and 17 in another, mostly in the finest style of binding.” 


Rev. J. G. Monrort, D.D., of Cincinnati, 0., writes:— This Family Bible {s of {nestimable value. Its 
pictures Impress sacred characters and scenes upon the imagination, and its maps, tables and marginal refer 
ences make it the best of all Commentaries. Let no family that can afford it be without this large, well- 
printad, handsomely-bound and illustrated copy of the Word of God." 


Rev. WON. Hinnann, of Point Abinoe, Ontardo, Canada, who has sold over 800 copies of our Bible, writer +— 
“The latest edition of your Bible ls supertur to any Miblo hat 1 ever saw for the samo money. SulecrbLers 
are highly delighted with it.” 


Ma. J. Daunes, our Agent at St. James, Phelps Co., Mo., writes:—" The Hibles you sent me surprise the 
people, They pronounce thom the taeet over brought into this country.” 


C. A. Tempne, of Reading, Middlesex Co., Mans, writes:—'' There isa man selling a $20. Bible here. It 
fs vot near as fine as your $US. Bible in any respect; binding, paper, type, and engravings are all foferior, and 
sv considered by thuse who have seen and compared the two." 


J. UL. Monrntieon, of Eldorado, Preble Co., 0., writes :—* Your Bible is the best selling book T ever tried, 
T sold 115 copies in: Adams Township, Darke Co., O, nnd 75 copies in Newberry Township, Miami Co,O. [ 


have been engaged in selling books by subseription for the past fifteen years, and your Bible gives bettce 
satisfaction than auy book I ever sold.” 


Aaron Jonra, our Agent at Keyaville, Charlotte Co., Va., writes :—“ Your Bible isa perfect gem in beauty, 
and a wonder to all in cheapness. Nothing like it has ever been sold in this county.” 


G. W. Evnss, of Linton, Green Co., Ind., writes :— TI have sold 52 Bibles; 38 of them jin one amall town- 
—f My subseribers are well pleased with them. One man aays he would not take $25. for his $15. Bible 
and do without one of the kind. Others say they would not take $20." 


J.C. Bitwinauam, of Gloversville, N, Y., writes: —“ 1 have sold 71 Bibles in this town, and have not yet 
canvassed more than half of it.” 


WE APPEND THE FOLLOWING REPORTS FROM AGENTS. 
W. L. Swirt, of Fayette Co., Tenn., sold 83 Bibles in eight days. 


Mrs. H. Vansize, of Ada, Mich., sold 140 Bibles in four weeks. 


H. G. Conser, of Rebersburgh, Centre Co., Pa., sold 20 Bibles in two days. 


Mr. J. ZimMMERMAN, a student from the Theological Seminary of Gettysburg, Pa., sold 105 Bibles in Carroll 
Co., Md., in fourteen days ; 12 of these Bibles werv sold in one day. 


Wivuiam K. Strives sold 79 Bibles in Lee Township, Platte Co., Mo. 


Rev. A. J. McGown, of Huntsville, Texas, writcs:—‘I sold 197 Bibles last month, and hope to do better 
next month. In one day I sold 26 Bibles.” 


Mr. George Stevens, our Agent at Corning, Steuben Co.. N. Y., writes :—“T have found more than twenty 
different styles of Family Bibles while canvassing, but I find none that are equal to yours.” 


CONDITIONS: 


It is printed from large, clear, new type, on fine white paper, made expressly for this 
Bible, and bound in the most handsome and substantial manner; contains 1400 pages, 
and over 1200 Fine Scripture Illustrations, on steel and wood, by Gustave Doré, and 
other celebrated Artists, and will be furnished to subseribers at the following Prices, 
payable on delivery: 

Bound in American Morocco, Panelled Sides, Marbled Edges.............at $8.50 

Bound in American Morocco, Panelled Sides, Gilt Edges .............0+--at 10,00 

Elegantly bound in Turkey Morocco, Full Gilt, Raised Panels ........at 15.00 

Also, a cheap edition, without the Dictionary and illustrated matter..at 6.50 


There is no other Bible published for the price that will at all compare with it. 
The binding is of the most handsome and substantial kind, being very heavy and durable. 
The price of our Bible is full 20 per cent. lower than other publishers sell similar Bibles. 
Compare our $15. Bible with any other one that sells to subscribers for $18. or $20.—examine 
the binding, engravings, paper, ete., carefully, and you will be convinced of its superiority. 


— Inferior Family Bibles are being circulated._See that the copy 
you buy is printed on Fine Paper, and _ that it contains over 
1200 Fine Scripture Illustrations, and Dr. SMITH’S Complete 


Dictionary of the Bible. 
Published in both English and German, at the same prices. 


Bibles are always in demand, and you can often sell a really valuable, 
handsome and cheap one to persons who will buy no other book, 


AGENTS WANTED “titer acceripion or our Tapio °° Agents and 
Address, NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO,, 
i: Philadelphia, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or, St. Louis, Mo, 


PATHWAYS OF 
AOL LAND 


PALESTINE AND SYRIA. 


Sar 


A FULL DESCRIPTION OF THOSE COUNTRIES, THEIR HISTORY, 
ANTIQUITIES, INHABITANTS AND CUSTOMS, 


ACCORDING TO THE 


GREAT DISCOVERIES RECENTLY MADE BY THE 
PALESTINE EXPLORING EXPEDITIONS. 


Iilustrated with 242 Fine Engravings and Maps. 


¢ INCE the establishment of Christianity throughout the civilized world 

; “4 the country known as Palestine, or the Holy Land, has been the most 
Eoretn portion of the globe in the eyes of every race professing faith 
in Jesus Christ. Not only is it the scene of the events recorded in the Old 
Testament, but it witnessed the birth, the labors, the great sacrifice, and 
the triumphant resurrection of the Redeemer of the world. 

For the past ten years there has been a constant and successful effort 
to explore every part of the Holy Land. These explorations have revolu- 
tionized our knowledge of Palestine, and the most interesting discoveries 
have been made, all tending to strengthen and confirm the faith of the 
Christian in the Bible. The author has devoted years of study and research 
to his task, and has produced a work which is justly regarded as one of the 
most remarkable volumes ever issued. 

The book opens with the Exodus of the Israelites from Egypt; and 
traces their wonderful march from the Land of Goshen to Mount Sinai, 
their wanderings in the Desert, and their final march to the Promised 
Land. Then follows a clear and concise history of Palestine from the 
earliest times to the present day. 

From this brief outline of the character of the work it will be seen that 
it is very comprehensive. The Bible gathers new interest read in connection 
with it, and many difficulties which are constantly presenting themselves to 
the mind of the unassisted reader will vanish in the light of the clear 
explanations of this work. 


CONDITIONS: 


Tt is printed from large, clear type, on fine calendered pa er, comprised in one large 
Royal Octavo volume of 1097 pages, splendidly embellis and illustrated with 242 
beautiful engravings and maps, by the best artists of England and America, and 
furnished to subscribers, 


PER COPY. 
In Bebra Pine Bagtiah Cleeliy. ....... 0. cccces--ess0nceceme at $3.75 
In Library Style (Morocco Back and Corners),.......- at 4.50 


In Full Turkey Morocco, Panelled Sides, Full Gilt,... at 6.00 


AGENTS WANTED, Address, NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa, ; Chicago, Il.; and St. Louis, Mo. 


THE OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE 


CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 


WITH A FULL DESCRIPTION OF TILE 


GREAT BUILDINGS AND ALL THE OBJECTS 
OF INTEREST EXHIBITED IN THEM, 
EMBELLISHED WITH NEARLY 400 FINE ENGRAVINGS. 


This work gives a complete and vivid description of the great Exhibition. The 
Author has written from his own personal knowledge, having gone through every part 
of the great Fair, note-book in hand, recording the vast and varied information contained 
in this book. He has received in his labors the constant and sympathetic assistance of 
the Centennial authorities, and has enjoyed peculiar advantages in its preparation. It 
is the only Official History of the Centennial Exhibition offered to the public, and there 
is not another book in print whieh gives one-fourth of the information contained in this 
work. To those who have visited the Exhibition, it will be a pleasing souvenir. of their 
visit, and will enable them to recall the magnificent seenes they have witnessed. To 
those who did not make the journey, the book is a necessity, for it will enable them to 
enjoy the delights of a thorough acquaintance with the great World’s Fair in the 
quietude of their own homes. 


THE WORK TREATS 

OF THE EXHIBITION GROUNDS; giving an account of them, the manner in 
which they were laid off, and the location of every object of interest in them. 

OF THE GREAT BULLDINGS OF THE EXHIBITION ; giving their history, their 
size, the details of their construction, and an accurate deseription of each. 

OF THE MAIN EXHIBITION BUILDING, that superb palace of glass and iron ; 
of the rare and beautiful articles displayed within it; the rich Jewels, Laces, Silks, and 
manufactures of all kinds,which were here spread out in a manner surpassing the wildest 
flights of romance ; and the thousands of beautiful objects which filled the vast hall. 

OF MACHINERY HALL, the grand temple of the Mechanic Arts; of the great Cor- 
liss Engine, and the thousands of machines which exhibit the mechanical industries, 

OF MEMORIAL HALL, the beautiful Art Gallery, with its thousands of Paintings, 
Statues, Bronzes, etc.; the most superb Art Collection ever seen in any Exhibition, 

OF AGRICULTURAL HALL, in which was made the most complete display of the 
agricultural systems of the nations of the world. This was the grand original feature 
of the Exhibition, and was a source of the deepest interest to all. To farmers this ac- 
count of the superb display in this building is worth the price of the whole book. 

OF HORTICULTURAL HALL, the fairy-like palace in which the flowers of the 
world were to be seen ; and of the beautiful landscape garden which surrounded it. 

OF THE GOVERNMENT BUILDING;; in which was displayed the great National 
Museum and the practical workings of the Treasury, War, Navy, and P. O. Departments. 

OF THE WOMAN’S PAVILION, with its beautiful collections of the work of women 
in the various occupations in which her skill and patience have won her success. 

OF THE STATE BUILDINGS, the arrangements made for special displays, and for 
the comfort and convenience of the visitors from the various States. 

OF THE BUILDINGS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES; giving descriptions of the 
stately mansions of Great Britain, the handsome pavilions of Spain and Germany, the 
curious residence and bazaars of the Japanese and the Cafés of the Turks and Tunisians, 

OF THE CATILE SHOW AND LIVE-STOCK EXHIBITION, which formed so 
important a part of the great Exhibition; of the Boat Races; the Tournament; the 
various State Days; and the magnificent displays of Fire Works; making the work a 
complete account of the Centennial Exhibition from its inception to its close. 

Jz=The work is superbly illustrated. The engravings are genuine works of art, and 
were made at a cost of over $20,000. The great number and high character of these 
engravings make this the most valuable art publication of the Exhibition, 


Cet T Brows: 
It is printed from clear, new type, comprised in one large Octavo volume of over 900 
pages, embellished with nearly 400 fine engravings, of buildings, exhibits and scenes 
in the Great Exhibition, and will be furnished to subscribers at the following prices. 


In Extra: Fier Satine Cloth, ....00e...... 0... at $3.50 per copy. 
In Library Style, (Morocco Back and Corners,)...at 4.00 “  “ 


AGENTS WANTED sna t iter dsserption ofte works 
Address, —_ NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.; CHICAGO, ILL.; or, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


te" This very interesting and valuable Work will be sent te 
any address, postage paid, on receipt of Price. 


SEXUAL SCIENCE; 


MANHOOD, WOMANHOOD, 


THEIR MUTUAL INTER-RELATIONS; 


LOVE, ITS LAWS, POW, Era: 


By Prof. O. S. Fowler. 


The work treats of ‘SEXUAL SCIENCE,” which is simply that great code of natural 
laws by which men and women are governed in their mutual relations. A knowledge 
of these laws is of the highest importance, and it is the general ignorance of them which 
wrecks so many lives that would otherwise be happy. 

OF LOVE, showing how it affects every relation in life; how, when properly applied, 
it is the great promoter of health and happiness; and how, when misdirected or thwarted, 
it is the source of sorrow, sickness, vice, and death. 

OF LOVE MAKING AND SELECTION, showing how love affairs should be con- 
ducted, and revealing the Jaws which govern male and female attraction and repulsion; 
what qualities make a good, and a poor, husband or wife, and what given persons should 
select and reject ; what forms, sizes, etc., may, and must not, intermarry. 

OF MARRIAGE, its sacredness and necessity ; of perfect and miserable unions; and 
of all that it is necessary to know concerning this most important relation in life. 

OF BEARING AND NURSING.—This portion being a complete encyclopedia for 
prospective mothers, showing how to render confinement easy, and manage infants. 

OF SEXUAL RESTORATION.--This is a very important part of the work ; because 
almost all men and women, if not diseased, are run dewn. The laws of sexual recupera- 
tion are here, for the first time, unfoided, and the whole subject thoroughly and 
scientifically treated; giving the cause and cure of female ailments, seminal losses, 


sexual impotence, ete. 
riIrT TELLS 


How to promote sexual vigor, the prime duty of every man and woman. 

How to make aright choice of husvand or wife; what persons are suited to each other, 

How to judge a man or woman’s sexual condition by visible signs. 

How young husbands shouid treat their brides ; and how to increase their love. 

How to avoid an improper marriage, and how to avoid female ailments. 

How to increase the joys of wedde.l Life, and how to increase female passion, 

How to regulate intercourse between man and wife, and how to make it 
healthful to both; ignorance of this law is the cause of nearly all the woes of marriage. 

How to have fine and healthy children, and how to transmit mental and 
Piypeteci qualities to offspring. , 

ow to avoid the evils attending pregnancy. 

How intercourse out of wedlock 1s injurious; a warning to young men. 

How to restore and perpetuate female beauty, and how to promote the growth 
of the female bust. 

There is scarcely a question concerning the most serious duties of life which is not 
fully and satisfaetorily answered in this book. Such a work has long been needed, and 
will be found invaluable to every man and woman who has arrived at the years of 
discretion, It should be read especially by the married, and by those who have the care 
of children, and it will carry happiness with it wherever it goes. / 

The book is pure and elevated in tone; eloquent in its denunciations of vice; and 
forcible in its warnings against the secret sins which are practised with impunity in 
nearly every community. 


CONDITIONS: 


Tt is comprised in one large royal octavo volume of 1065 pages, illustrated with nearly 
200 appropriate Engravings, prepared under the personal supervision of the author, aud 
furnished to subscribers 


In Extra Fine Ruby Cloth, - - at $3.75 per Copy. 
In Fine Leather, (Library Style,) - at $4.50 “ 


—Send for circulars containing extra terms to Agents, 
AGENTS WANT and a fuller description of the work. 
Address, NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.; CHICAGO, ILL.; ST. LOUIS, MO.; or DAYTON, OHIO. 
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